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Art.  L— the  ANCIENT  ORACLES,  OR  THE  PRIMITIVE 

GREEK  RELIGION. 
By  Prof.  Tatler  Lewis,  LL.D.,  Union  College,  N.  Y. 
Okb  of  the  most  interesting  tracts  of  Cicero  is  entitled 
De  Divinatione.*  The  skillful  and  profound  argumentation 
there  employed  by  the  character  who  defends  the  affirmative 
is  enough  to  convince  any  thoughtful  reader  that,  whatever 
may  be  its  absolute  ground  of  truth,  the  belief  in  some  mode 
or  art  of  presaging  lies  deep  in  our  human  nature.  The 
feeling,  true  or  false,  is  justly  treated  as  one  of  the  funda- 
mental differences  between  man  and  the  brutes.  It  is  a 
question  whether  the  latter  have  any  idea  of  a  future  at  all. 
There  may  be  in  their  sensorium  a  faint  image  of  something 
coming,  a  shadowy  projection  of  the  present,  even  as  Ham- 
ilton defines  human  memory  to  be  a  present  feeling  of  the 
yet  lingering  past ;  but  this  is  far  from  that  notion  of  future 
being  which  makes  it  a  subject  of  thought  or  calculation, 
and  stUl  farther  from  any  hope  or  purpose  of  discovering  the 

*  It  Is  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Cicero's  greater  work,  De  Natura  Deonim^  and 
consists  of  two  books.  This,  and  another  treatise,  De  i'hto,  closely  connected 
with  it,  show  a  wonderful  acuteness  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  philosopher 
and  statesman.  The  ideas  of  causation,  certainty,  contingency,  identity,  etc., 
are  discussed  with  a  sharpness  of  reasoning,  and  even  a  theological  com- 
prehensiveness,  we  may  say,  unsurpassed  by  Butler,  Paley,  or  Edwards. 
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secrets  it  may  conceal.  With  man  such  a  passion  has  ever 
been  strong.  Ages  of  baffled  inquir  j  have  been  unable  wholly 
to  suppress  it.  In  weakening  it,  however,  two  causes  have 
had  influence:  that  more  enlarged  experience  which  we 
call  science  has  shown  the  fallibility  of  methods  employed ; 
Christianity  has  repressed  the  strong  desire,  by  disposing  to 
contentment  with  that  general  revelation  of  the  divine  will 
which  is  given  tons  in  Nature,  in  History,  and  the  Scriptures. 
In  the  ancient  world  the  hope  was  vivid,  the  belief  uni- 
versal. Though  unscientific  it  was  not  irrational.  There  are 
acknowledged  exercises  of  the  soul  that  a  priori,  or  in  them-  u 

selves,  are  as  mysterious  as  this  would  be.  Sensation,  the 
only  source  of  all  knowledge,  as  some  maintain,  belongs 
solely  to  the  present.  We  can  feel  only  in  the  present.  How, 
then,  should  it  give  us  the  past  any  more  than  the  future  ? 
Experience  is  only  repetition ;  how  can  it  give  us  a  knowl- 
edge, or  an  idea,  that  is  no  more  in  the  second  than  it  was 
in  the  first  term  of  the  series.  The  words  "  habit "  and  "  as- 
sociation" are  convenient,  but  they  utterly  fail  to  reveal  to 
us  the  links  of  such  association,  or  that  innate  connecting 
knowledge  which  accompanies  the  sense  experience,  though 
strictly  forming  no  part  of  it.  In  a  word,  how  do  we  get  that 
thought  of  present,  past  and  future,  or  that  idea  of  time 
which  seems  waked  up  by  the  sensation,  as  though  it  had 
been  there  before  all  experience,  or  belonged  to  the  original 
birth-furniture  of  the  soul  ?  It  was  this  that  led  Augustine 
to  exclaim :  "  O  the  mystery  of  memory !"  Instead  of  be- 
ing the  creator  it  is  the  offspring  of  these  elder-bom  ideas  of 
time  and  relation,  without  which  memory  could  have  no  ex- 
istence. In  the  animal  there  is  something  that  maybe  called 
association,  a  present  feeling  of  a  still  lingering  past.  A  con- 
dition of  the  sensorium  produced  by  an  old  danger  arouses 
fear  when  the  cause  is  again  before  the  eye,  but  there  is  no 
idea  of  time  or  causality.  In  man  there  is  strictly  memory, 
an  identifying  consciousness,  something  more  than  a  mere 
conception  or  imaging,  a  certain  knowledge  of  a  personal  ex- 
istence as  something  that  has  been,  is  now,  and  is  ever  pass- 
ing into  the  future,  or  as  a  future  into  which  we  are  ever 
passing.     Why  might  not  the  coming  state,  too,  have  its 
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sigtis,  its  slumbering  ideas,  its  waking  vaticinations  ?  It  was 
the  same  question,  whether  asked  by  the  philosophic  reason, 
or  by  that  strong  human  desire  which  stood  in  the  place  of 
reasoning.  We  may  say  the  same,  too,  in  relation  to  the 
attempted  methods  of  verifying  this  thought,  or  of  satisfying 
this  feeling :  They  may  have  been  unsdenti/lchxit  they  were 
not  irrational.  Cicero  even  claims  for  them  a  mode  of  proof 
which  was  not  unUke  that  Baconian  induction  about  which 
there  is  now  kept  up  such  an  everlasting  din.  These  meth- 
ods presented  everywhere  a  strong  resemblance.  They 
formed  a  system  that  had  its  rules  and  processes.  It  took 
to  itself  the  name  of  a  science.  So  Prometheus  calls  it  in 
that  wondrous  drama  of  iGschylus,  in  which  he  figures  as 
the  benefactor  of  mankind.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  branches 
of  knowledge  reduced  to  method  by  the  Great  Civilizer,  as 
we  give  it  in  a  free,  yet  faithful,  version  of  Prom,  Vinct,  484 : 

'*The  various  modes  of  the  divining  art 
I  first  revealed; — the  dream,  its  waking  issue, 
And  omens  hard  to  be  interpreted; 
The  way-side  symbols,  flight  of  taloned  birds 
I  clearly  taught, — all  those  propitious  deemed, 
And  those  of  dire  portent,  — their  several  ways, 

•  Their  enmities  and  loves.     The  very  depths  of  life, 
The  omens  in  the  victims'  hidden  parts, 
Their  smoothness,  color, — how  they  all  make  known 
The  will  of  Heaven,  favoring  or  adverse. 
The  flamed-faced  signals  of  the  sacrifice. 
The  wondrous  forms  that  from  the  altar  rose; 
How  in  their  parti-colored  fires  there  shone 
A  surer  light  than  that  to  sense  revealed; — 
All  this  to  scientific  rules  I  brought 
Then  to  the  mines,  the  treasures  deeply  hid 
Beneath  the  earth,  I  showed  the  way. " 

We  smile  at  the  thought  of  its  being  called  a  science,  but 
such  it  truly  was,  if  rules,  and  classifications,  and  strict  defi- 
nitions, and  regular  inductions,  entitle  to  the  name.*    Bome, 


*Cic.  DeDiv.  I,  25:  Est  euim  ab  omnl  aeternitaterepetita,  id  qua  quum  piene 
innamerabiliterreseodemmodoevenlrent.iisdem  signis  antegressis  ars  est 
effecta^  eadem  ssepe  aDimadvertendo  ac  uotando  .  .  .  126 :  Ita  fit  ut  obser- 
vatione  notarl  posslt  qu(B  res  quamque  causam  coiiaequaiur.    This  seems-  good 
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as  is  well  known,  had  its  divining  College,  with  its  profes- 
sors, its  regulated  ceremonies,  its  strict  traditional  obser- 
vances, dating  away  back  to  that  most  religious  king,  Numa 
Pompilius.  It  was  known  and  practiced  as  an  art  by  the 
most  ancient  iBgyptians ;  it  formed  an  important  part  of 
their  boasted  wisdom  ;  Joseph  is  not  censured  as  impious  or 
profane  in  the  use  he  professes  to  make  of  it.  So  we  learn 
from  the  Scriptures.  It  differed  in  its  methods  from  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome — oneirology,  or  dream-interpreting,  hold- 
ing a  principal  place — but  it  arose  from  the  same  strong  de- 
sire, the  same  psychological  ideas,  and,  when  reverent  in  its 
attempt  to  learn  the  unknown'  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
condemned  by  the  sacred  historian. 

It  was  called  Divination  from  the  idea  of  its  having  a  di- 
vine sanction,  or  as  coming  from  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity, 
according  to  the  argument  which  Cicero  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  his  brother  Quintus  (Be  Bivin/itione^  JAh.  I,  82):  "The 
Oods  love  us,  they  are  beneficent,  they  understand  the  na- 
ture and  constitution  of  things,  they  know  that  we  are  in- 
terested in  this  knowledge,  and  that  we  will  be  more  careful 
and  reverent  from  having  some  of  it  imparted  to  us."* 

Chief  among  the  ways  of  obtaining  divine  communica- 
tions, were  oracles,  omens,  inspection  of  sacrifices,  the  flight 
of  birds,  and  a  peculiar  class  of  seemingly  casual  occur- 
rences—  ivoSioi  re  (Tvpi/3o\ot,  or  "way-side  symbols,"  as 

Baconianism,  and  in  perfect  harroory  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Posi- 
tive School,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  universe  but  sequences.  Again, 
Sec.  127  :  Qui  etsi  causas  ipsas  non  cernant,  signa  tamen  causarum  et  no- 
tas  cemant,  ad  quas  exhiblta  memoria  et  diligentia,  efflcitur  ea  diylnatio 
qu»  arUficiosa  dicitur.  It  need  only  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  ancient  writers 
often  use  the  word  art  {are  or  r«;cy ;7)where  we  would  say  sdeiice,  or  scientific. 

*The  argument  of  the  speaker  Quintus  here  is,  that  a  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  divine  beings  is  closely  connected  with  a  belief  in  some  kind  of 
divination.  If  there  are  deities  they  would  not  leave  us  in  such  total  ignor- 
ance of  things  we  so  long  to  know,  and  have  such  a  deep  interest  in  know- 
ing :  "  ^i  sunt  dei,  neque  ante  declarant  hominibus  que  futura  sunt,  aut 
non  diligunt  homines,  aut  quid  eventurum  sit  ignorant,  aut  existimant  ni- 
hil interesse  hominum."  But  they  do  take  an  interest  in  men,  he  argues ; 
and  so  he  sums  up  his  reasoning  (which  is  the  same  with  that  of  Ohrysip- 
pus)  in  the  concise  conclusion :  "  Sunt  autem  Dii ;  significant  ergo."  It 
certainly  is  an  admirable  argument  for  a  revelation  generally,  even  though 
it  may  tall  in  respect  to  the  kinds  of  divination  to  which  it  is  here  applied. 
,  Heaven  loves  us,  and  can  not,  therefore,  regard  with  indifference  our  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  highest  things  connected  with  the  human  destiny. 
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Prometheus  calls  them.     Of  most  of  these  it  might  be  said, 
as  before,  that  they  were  not  irrational  ;  that  is,  a  reason- 
ing being,  in  the  then  state  of  his  fact-knowledge,  had  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  such  a  feeling  or  such  a  belief.  The 
idea  that  that  optical  appearance  called  the  sky,  or  firma- 
ment, separated  us  from  a  more  glorious  world  above,  and 
not  greatly  distant,  may  now  be  called  ignorance,  but  it  was 
not  contrary  to  reason.     This  is  a  distinction  which  becomes 
of  highest  importance  in  judging  of  opinions  different  from 
our  own,  most  remote  from  us,  and,  especially,  most  ancient. 
Buch  a  view  of  the  nearness,  and  even  accessibility  of  the 
superterrene  world  was,  in  fact,  in  that  early  day,  a  strict 
Baconian  inference.     They  followed  the  teachings  of  sense, 
the  only  guide  to  knowledge  recognized  by  the  Positive 
School.    Above  the  earth  there  dwelt  the  Omniscient  One, 
not  far  from  us  in  space^  as  he  is  not  far  from  us  in  his  all- 
pervading  providence  and  love.     The  progressive  throwing 
back,  or  opening  up  of  the  celestial  orbs,  the  "  Heavens,"  and 
*' Heaven  of  Heavens,"  of  the  Jews,  the  "spheres"  of  the 
Greeks,  the  immeasurable  receding^,  higher,  higher-r-wider, 
wider,  as  revealed  by  our  modem  telescopes,  have  changed 
the  mode  of  conceiving,  but  have  in  no  respect  affected  the 
idea.     In  all  this  expanding  of  science  there  still  remains  the 
thought  of  the  Great  Heaven,  the  symbolical  contrast  to 
earth.    We  can  trace  the  ever  rising,  ever  unfolding  view. 
There  is  first  the  optical  sky.     As  knowledge  lifts  up  the 
"  everlasting  gates,"  this  expands  into  the  astronomical  or 
telescopic  heavens  ;  but  there  is  still  beyond  and  above  all 
these,  that  heaven  of  which  the  Psalmist  speaks — so  high 
that  "  He  stoopeth  down  to  behold  the  things  that  are  in 
heaven  (the  lower  heavens)  as  well  as  those  that  be  on  earth," 
— the  Third  Heaven  which  is  over  all,  surrounding  all,  em- 
bracinsc  all,  the  spiritual  empyrean  that  piety  res^ards  as  the 
abode  of  mm  "who  inhabits  eternity '•- 

So  near  and  yet  so  far  I 

inconceivably  distant,  it  may  be,  in  space,  yet  that  distance 
disappearing  to  the  rational  contemplation  even  of  the  fi- 
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nite  soul.*  But  while  the  idea  is  thus  unchangeable,  the 
representing  conception  is  ever  dependent  upon  the  sense^ 
whether  it  be  the  naked  seeing,  or  the  imagination  aided  by 
the  suggestions  of  scientific  discovery.  Astronomy  has  not 
helped  us  here.  It  has  given  La  Place  no  advantage  over 
David  and  Pythagoras.  The  earliest  belief  in  Deity  was  as 
pure,  as  holy,  as  rational,  as  any  that  has  followed  it. 

And  so,  too,  was  the  thought  of  Revelation.  There  surely 
must  be  some  communication  between  the  finite  and  the  in- 
finite mind  ;  this  thought  the  human  soul  never  has,  it  never 
will,  it  never  can  give  up.  The  outward  diagram  that  ex- 
pressed it  to  the  earliest  thinking  was  exceedingly  simple. 
Above  the  near  sky  sat  the  Elohim,  so  called,  as  God  of 
Gods,  or  as  thought  of  in  his  unapproachable  unity,  the  El 
Shaddai  (the  Almighty),  El  Elion  (the  Most  High),  El  01am, 
the  One  Eternal,  Uarr/p  avdpcov  re  Bscov  rf,  the  Ever- 
lasting Father,  with  his  attendant  hosts  of  mighty  though  in- 
ferior powers.  The  lofty  flight  of  birds  suggested  the  idea 
of  possible  intercourse  with  this  apparently  inaccessible  up- 
per worid.  Indications,  it  was  supposed,  might  be  thence  re- 
ceived, of  which  these  favored  soaring  messengers  might  be 
the  appointed  media.  It  was  the  same  feeling  which  brought 
out  the  idea  of  worship  on  the  "high  places,"  or  of  scaling 
the  lofty  mountain  in  hopes  of  reaching  the  place  where  the 
earth  seemed  to  rise  up  to  heaven,  or  heaven  to  come  down 
to  earth.  The  latter  idea  was  the  earliest  abandoned,  or  re- 
mained only  as  a  sublime  memorial  of  adoration.  The  bird 
divination  continued  much  longer.  It  was  not  absurd,  how- 
ever small  the  knowledge  in  which  it  had  its  conceptual  origin, 
or  however  strange  and  inconsistent  some  of  the  methods 
through  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  realize  it. 

•  The  other  and  worse  extreme  Is  the  one  to  which  the  mind  may  now  be 
tending.  In  x>ur  philosophic  and  scientific  pride  we  are  in  danger  of  dwell- 
ing too  much  on  the  far-off  aspect,  losing  sight  of  the  intimate  and  the  near» 
and  undervaluing  or  rejecting  as  inconsistent  what  the  Scriptures  plainly 
teach  of  God  as  the  universal  numen,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  patrlal  deity, 
a  6£o5  fcazpoDlo^y  or  "  God  of  his  people."  To  correct  the  perversion  of 
the  latter  aspect,  or  too  much  narrowing  of  the  former,  God  is  represented 
as  saying,  by  the  prophet,  Jer.  xxiii,  28,  24 :  *'  Am  I  God  at  hand,  and  not 
God  afar  off?  Do  I  not  fill  heaven  and  earth,  saith  the  Lord."  The  two 
extremes  meet,  Isaiah  Ivii,  15:  "  In habitiug  eternity,  dwelling  on  high,  and 
holy  (that  is  separate,  apart),  yet  also  with  the  lowly  and  contrite  in 
spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble." 
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And  SO  may  we  hold  in  regard  to  sacrifice.  This  has  a 
Scriptural  foundation.  It  became  afterwards  everywhere 
perverted  from  its  primitive  typical  meaning  as  a  symbol  of 
reconciliation,  but  it  ever  remained  as  an  attestation  of  some 
possible  divine  intercourse.  It  was  the  offering  of  life^  that 
awfully  mysterious  thing  which  still  so  baffles  the  keenest 
researches  of  our  science.  In  some  way,  however  dark,  it 
represented  the  lifers  devotion  of  him  who  laid  it  upon  the 
burning  altar.  The  victim  was  a  messenger  of  this  sent  to 
the  invisible  world.  The  belief  in  sacrifice  as  a  propitiation, 
or  a  sign  of  propitiation,  very  naturally  connected  itself  with 
the  thought  that  the  more  interior  parts  of  the  animal  of- 
fered, or  those  in  which  this  life  was  supposed  to  be  most 
deeply  enshrined,  might  present  some  indication  of  its  ac- 
ceptableness  or  rejection. 

The  same  feeling  prevailed  in  respect  to  the  oracles.  If 
the  will  of  Heaven  could  be  ascertained  aj;  all,  it  was  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  there  might  be  found  some  physical  in- 
dications of  it  in  the  strange  sights  or  sounds  presented  in 
certain  mysterious  and  awe-inspiring  regions  of  the  earth. 
Thus  the  Rdigio  loci  became  a  prominent  feature  of  the  an- 
cient divination.  This,  too,  had  a  sacred  origin  ;  the  feeling 
is  attested,  and,  in  some  measure,  sanctioned  by  Scripture  : 
"  Surely  the  Lord  is  here,"  said  Jacob,  Gen.  xxviii,  15,  "  and 
I  knew  it  not ;  and  he  was  afraid  and  said  3Ia  nora  hamma- 
qom  Juizze,  How  fearful  is  this  place  ?  it  is  none  other  than 
the  house  of  God,  the  very  gate  of  Heaven."  It  was  a  simi- 
lar feeling  when  the  weird  aspect  of  the  desert,  combined 
with  the  supernatural  flame  of  the  burning  yet  unconsumed 
bush,  called  forth  from  the  shepherd  Moses  the  exclama- 
tion :  "  I  win  turn  aside  now  and  see  this  great  sight "  (Ex. 
iii,  3).  Even  before  the  vision  of  the  burning  bush  this  wild 
volcanic  region  had  been  regarded  as  having  a  sacred  char- 
acter. This  is  intimated  in  the  fifth  verse  :  "  Come  not  too 
near,  take  off  thy  shoes  from  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon 
thou  standest  is  holy  ground."  The  old  religio  foci  is  also  to 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  this  region  was  held  to  be  or- 
acular by  the  Arabians  before  the  time  of  Mohammed^  A 
similar  impression  may  have  been  produced  by  the  awe-in- 
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spiring  aspect  of  the  place  that  marked  the  future  site  of 
Borne,  and  which,  ages  before,  was  regarded  as  prophetic  of 
its  fearful  greatness.  There  is  language  in  the  Prophet 
Daniel,  x,  13,  20,  which  intimates  that,  in  the  divine  scheme 
of  the  spiritual  invisible  world,  great  powers  in  history,  such 
as  Persia  and  Javan  (or  Greece),  have  had  their  "princes*' 
or  tutelar  directors.  So  the  Oeniua  RomcBy  the  fourth  great 
coming  "  Kingdom  "  of  which  Daniel  dreamed,  may  have 
made  its  presence  early  felt  in  the  strange  locality  from  which 
such  a  mighty  world-power  was  afterwards  to  go  forth.  The 
imagination  of  Virgil  (^neid,  viii,  348)  could  not  have  so 
vividly  called  it  up  had  there  not  been  some  old  tradition 
that  guided  the  backward  vision  of  the  Seer  from  the 
''  golden  "  days  of  Augustus  to  centuries  before  Bomulus  was 
born  : 

"  Aurea  nunc,  olim  sylvestris  horrida  dumis. 
Jam  tum  Religio  pavidos  terrebat  agrestes 
Dira  loci;  jam  tum  sylvam  saxumque  tremebant 
Hoc  nemus,  hunc,  inquit,  frondoso  vertice  collem, 
[Quis  Deus  incertum  est]  habitat  Deus.  Arcades  ipsum 
Crcdiint  se  vidisse  Jovem,  cum  saepe  nigrantem 
iEgida  concuteret  dextra,  nimbosque  cieret " 

'*  All  golden  now,  then  rough  with  thickets  wild. 
Even  then  the  awful  Genius  of  the  place 
The  rustics  awed.     They  trembled  when  they  saw 
The  wood,  the  rock.     Within  this  grove,  he  said, 
Upon  this  hill,  its  top  with  forests  crowned, 
Some  god  did  dwell;  what  god  it  was  unknown. 
The  Arcades  believe  that  Jove  himself 
They've  seen,  as  often,  with  his  own  right  hand, 
He  shakes  the  aegis  darkening  all  the  air, 
And  summons  forth  the  murky  thunder  clouds."* 

*We  have  endeavored  to  give  a  verse  traDslatlon  of  this  most  striking 
passage,  as  literal  as  possible,  and  yet  preserviDg,  to  a  good  extent  we 
think,  its  wonderftil  power  and  vividness.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  concisely, 
or  by  any  single  epithet,  the  majestic  gloom,  the  terrific  sublimity,  of  that 
word  nigrantem  as  applied  to  the  ^gls,  or  Jove*s  dark-flashing  shield,— 
the  waving,  larld  blackness  of  the  swiftly  rising  nimbus  or  thunder-cloud. 
We  take  nigrantem  In  the  active  transitive  sense,  of  which  it  Is  capable. 
The  object  left  out  Increases  the  power  of  the  Image :  throwing  a  black 
and  seemingly  tremulous  shadow  upon  the  air.  Compare  the  words  media 
nimbomm  in  nocie^  Gkorglc.  II,  328.    Compare  also  Ps.  Ixxxl,  8  :    *'  In  the 
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Who  shall  say  that  such  tradition  of  a  mysterious  local 
influence  may  not  have  had  some  foundation  in  fact?  "What 
science  is  there  that  warrants,  much  less  compels,  denial,  as 
of  something  absurd  or  impossible.  There  is  a  "  groaning 
and  travailing  "  in  the  physical  world,  as  though  it  had  some 
instiDctiye  intelligence  of  the  greater  world  it  represents.  We 
have  high '  authority  for  this  :  "  And  there  shall  be  earth- 
quakes in  places,  and  terrors,  and  gr^at  signs,-~and  upon 
earth  pressure  of  nations  in  distress,  the  sea  and  wayes 
roaring."  It  is  an  old  belief,  and  one  not  yet  refuted,  that 
nature  sympathizes  with  humanity  in'  its  great  movements, 
in  its  great  crimes,  and  its  great  miseries, — or  that  behind 
the  curtain  of  nature  there  may  stand  mighty  spiritual 
agencies  giving  forth,  through  this  travailing  voice,  premo- 
nitions of  powers  and  events  that  are  to  have  a  controlling 
influence  in  the  world's  history. 

The  distinction,  however,  which  we  have  made,  is  a  valid 
one.  All  this  belief  in  divining  powers  and  places  might  be 
very  unscientific,  as  judged  by  our  present  knowledge  and 
present  notions ;  but  it  was  not  irrational.  The  Scriptures 
show  us  that  God  has,  in  some  measure,  condescended  to 
these  strong  human  feelings,  and  has,  at  times,  himself  un- 
dertaken their  guidance.  He  established  oracles,  or  orac- 
ular symbols,  and  oracular  places,  for  his  chosen  people.  He 
gave  them  signs  in  Egypt,  signs  in  the  wilderness,  signs  lo- 
cal as  well  as  preternatural.  In  the  later  writings  these  are 
mentioned  as  evidences  of  his  beneficence ;  as  in  Ps.  Ixxviii, 
43 ;  cv,  27  ;  cxxxv,  9.  In  their  bondage  it  was  revealed  that 
"  they  were  to  worship  God  in  a  certain  mountain ; "  and 
this  religion  of  sacred  shrines  and  symbols  was  to  continue, 
in  some  form,  through  their  national  history, — or  "until 
Shiloh  came,  to  whom  there  was  to  be  the  gathering  of  the 
peoples,"  as  to  the  great  and  final  oracle  before  whose  sun- 
like presence  aU  others  should  disappear  as  paling  stars 
whose  beams 

The  new  enlightened  world  no  more  should  need. 

secret  place  of  the  thunder ;"  Ps.  xcvil,  2 :  *'  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  him ;"  Ps.  xriii,  10:  **  And  darkness  (the  a/rapM,  or  blackness  of 
tiie  thunder  cloud)  was  beneath  his  feet." 
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It  is  an  unmistakable  feature  of  the  earlier  Jewish  history, 
this  inspired  reverence  for  sacred  locaUties,  such  as  Mizpah, 
Bethel,  etc.,  where  the  people  came  "  to  inquire  of  the  Lord," 
before  the  building  of  the  temple  and  the  full  prophetic  era. 
So,  too,  some  kinds  of  divination  practised  among  the  sur- 
rounding nations  are  clearly  alluded  to.  They  are  not 
charged  as  groundless  imposture,  though  by  no  means  ap- 
proved as  reverent,  or  true  in  the  highest  sense.  The  Egyp- 
tian Magi,  the  Chaldean  Harmpices,  are  not  spoken  of  as 
conscious  cheats,  though  baffled  by  a  diviner  art.  The  hea- 
then Balaam  is  presented  as  a  true  prophet,  with  a  real  un- 
earthly afflatus.  Although  an  evil  man,  he  was  permitted 
to  see  the  star  rising  out  of  Jacob,  and  the  scepter  proceed- 
ing from  Israel, — the  far-off  glory  of  the  latter  day. 

Aside,  however,  from  their  actual  credibility,  or  their  the- 
oretical rationality,  the  ancient  oracles  present  to  us  a  sub- 
ject of  deep  and  curious  interest.  Their  long  dominion  over 
the  human  mind,  the  influence  they  have  had  in  the  course 
of  human  events,  give  them  a  strong  claim  to  our  study. 
They  were  very  ancient.  They  belong  to  the  very  earliest 
migrations  of  the  race.  The  language  used  by  Oain,  Gen, 
iv,  14,  shows  the  feeling  men  had  in  leaving  the  old  home- 
land, notwithstanding  the  new  migratory  impulse  which  had 
taken  possession  of  them  since  the  supernatural  events  at 
Babel.  They  were  driven  forth  into  the  "  wide,  wide  world," 
then  aU  unknown,  and  full  of  all  imagined  dangers.  Into 
boundless  space  they  went,  across  the  arid  desert,  or  through 
the  dense  and  pathless  wilds,  or  venturing  upon  the  stormy 
seas.  Impious  as  they  had  shown  themselves,  yet,  in  view 
of  the  old  associations,  it  was  like  "  going  out  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord,"  from  the  land  and  sky  where  dwelt  the 
ancestral  Deity.  Hence  the  mind  was  ever  intent  upon 
methods  by  which,  as  was  supposed,  they  might  carry  some- 
thing of  that  presence  with  them.  Thus  it  was  that  in  the 
Mediterranean  stream  of  migration,  oracles,  "  mysteries " 
(tdetaiy  or  secret  rites  connected  with  some  supposed  mys- 
terious knowledge),  were  among  the  first  things  that  show 
themselves  in  the  very  dawning  of  history. 

The  oracle  of  Dodona  belongs  to  this  early  mythical  period. 
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It  must  have  been  of  Pelasgian,  that  is,  of  Jayanic  origiB, 
and  its  great  antiquity  running  far  up  into  the  ante-Homeric 
times,  famishes  no  slight  proof  that  in  this  name  there  is 
preserved  the  Dodan,  or  Dodanim,  of  Gen.  x,  4 :  "  And  the 
sons  of  Javan  (Ion)  were  Elisha  (Hellas),  and  Tarshish,  and 
Kittim  (Macedonia),  and  Dodanim."  The  last  has  a  plnral 
termination,  but,  like  others  in  this  genealogical  table,  is  rep- 
resentative of  one  who  was  the  founder  of  a  race,  clan,  or 
settlement,  named  after  him.  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
Javan,  Tawan  (Iwan,  Ion)  has  ever  been  the  name  by  utfl^h 
Greece  was  known  to  the  Shemitic  nations,  although  the 
Arabians,  in  later  times,  called  it  Boum  from  the  second  or 
GrsBco-Eoman  Empire.  As  authority  for  regarding  Eittim 
as  Macedonia,  see  1  Maccaoees  i,  1,  and  viii,  5.  By  almost 
universal  consent,  Tirash  is  held  to  be  synonymous  with 
Thrace.  The  mythical  Greek  accounts  of  Ion,  HeUas,  Dorus, 
.^iolus,  etc.,  are  a  confounding  of  chronologies  and  genealo* 
gies,  a  contradictory  mingling  of  the  Javanic  and  Pelasgian 
with  later  periods. 

The  Dodanim  settled  Dodona,  Western  Greece,  called  af- 
terward Epirus,  or  the  Continent,  the  mainland,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Western  or  Ionian  isles  that  lay  near  it. 
For  Elisha  and  Kittim,  see  also  Ezek.  xxvii,  6.  Tarshish,  or 
the  sons  of  Tarshish,  went  farther  on,  and  made  the  begin- 
ning of  settlements  in  Spain,  or  near  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
(Ezek.  xxvii,  12).  Hence  it  became  a  name  for  any  distant 
land,  and  "  ships  of  Tarshish  "  meant  ships  that  went  very 
long  voyages,  such  as  Phoenician  sailors  and  traders  made 
in  very  early  times,  even  to  the  Atlantic,  and  far  into  it,  north 
and  south.  So  those  that  Solomon  and  Hiram  sent  were 
called  "  ships  of  Tarshish,"  though  sailing  in  a  different  di- 
rection. It  was  very  much  as  we  now  speak,  or  used  to 
speak  a  few  years  ago,  before  Suez  Canals  and  Pacific  Bail- 
roads,  of  China  ships  and  East  Indiamen.  There  are  some 
grounds,  too,  for  supposing  that,  in  early  times,  there  was 
the  idea  of  an  Eastern  Tarshish  as  well  as  a  Western  ;  just 
as  now  we  use  the  names  East  and  West  Indies.  The  thought 
of  the  earth's  sphericity,  and  of  the  remote  East  and  West 
being  very  near  to  each  other,  is  not  wholly  modem.    Aris- 
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totle  was  yery  familiar  with  it,  and  besides  giving  a  yery 
clear  and  cogent  argament,  containing  most  of  the  positions 
popularly  presented  in  our  school-books, — such  as  the  eleva- 
tion or  depression  of  stars,  phenomena  of  sailing  vessels, 
etc., — ^he  speaks  of  a  belief  prevailing  that  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules were  not  far  from  India  (see  Aristotle,  De  Coelo,  Lib. 
n.  Sec.  xiv,  15).  As  held  by  the  Tyrian  sailors,  who  were 
acquainted  with  both  regions  thus  called  Tarshish  from  their 
similar  remoteness,  it  may  have  been  an  early  belief,  which 
become  still  more  current  in  Aristotle's  day.  We  have  else- 
where given  the  phenomenal  evidences  of  the  earth's  round- 
ness, as  they  must  have  struck  thoughtful  observers  in  the 
earliest  times.     Ancient  Astronomy^  Bib.  Rep.  1849. 

'"  By  these,"  continues  the  account  in  Genesis  (x,  5),  "  were 
divided  the  isles  of  the  nations,  each  according  to  their  fam- 
ilies" (tribes  or  clans).  Hence  that  frequent  scriptural 
name,  Isles.  It  was  used  for  all  the  Western  Mediterranean 
country  ;  because  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  with  their  numerous 
bays,  peninsulas,  and  indented  coasts,  presented  that  ap- 
pearance to  the  early  Tyrian  voyagers,  as  well  as  the  islands 
proper,  such  as  Cyprus,  Crete,  Euboea,  with  the  numerous 
Oyclades,  etc.  It  was  figured  to  the  early  imagination  very 
much  as  the  Northern  portion  of  the  American  continent 
now  appears  in  those  imperfect  maps  which  leave  blanks  in 
the  continuity  of  coasts.  The  Mediterranean  regions  be- 
came, doubtless,  better  known  afterwards  ;  but  the  early  im- 
pression had  given  the  geographical  name,  which  was  still 
retained.  Hence  arose  a  division  of  the  known  world,  gen- 
erally, into  two  great  parts  :  The  Earth  (aretz),  that  is,  the 
land  or  mainland,  the  Continent,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Isles  of  the  Sea  on  the  other.  It  is  not  found  in  Homer,  or 
in  any  early  Greek  writing,  because  it  would  necessarily  be 
a  view  peculiar  to  the  Asiatics,  as  presenting  itself  from  their 
standpoint.  There  is  a  good  example  of  it  in  the  language 
used,  Esther  x,  J,  setting  forth  the  Persian  Edict :  "  King 
Ahasuerus"  (Xerxes),  it  is  said,  "laid  a  tribute  upon  the 
earth  (the  land  or  mainland)  and  upon  the  Isles  of  the  Sea." 
It  was  the  Persian  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  manner  of  speak- 
ing, and,  in  the  swelling  style  of  the  Oriental  monarch,  was 
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regarded  as  inclading  the  whole  oikoumene^  or  hcMtcMe  toorld, 
as  the  Boman  Empire  came  afterwards  in  like  manner  to 
be  called.  This  ancient  dual  division  of  the  world  is  most 
clearly  tod  sublimely  expressed,  Ps.  xcvii,  1, 

Jehovah  reigns ;  let  Earfh  rejoice, 
Let  the  many  Isles  be  glad. 

The  dual  idea  is  also  well  exemplified  in  other  passages, 
such  as  Isaiah  xli,  6 :  ^'  The  Isles  saw  and  were  afraid ;  the 
ends  of  the  earth  (the  remote  countries  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, such  as  the  land  of  Sinim,  or  China)  were  in  terror ;" 
Isaiah  xlii,  4  :  "  Until  he  set  judgment  in  the  Earth,  and  the 
Isles  shall  wait  for  his  law."  Compare  also  Isaiah  Ixvi,  9  : 
"For  the  Isles  shall  wait  for  me,  and  the  ships  of  Tarshish. 
to  bring  thy  sons  from  afar  ; "  Isaiah  xl,  16  :  '*  He  taketh  up 
the  isles  (the  vast  unknown  Western  regions)  as  a  mite  {dak) 
or  very  little  thing;"  Ps.  Ixii,  11:  Tarshish  and  the  Isles; 
Zeph.  ii,  11  (the  same  comparison  as  in  Ps.  xcvii,  1,  Isaiah 
xlii,  4)  :  "  He  shall  make  lean  all  the  gods  of  the  Earth  and 
there  shall  bow  down  to  him  all  the  Isles  of  the  nations  ;" 
lyyai  haggoyim,  as  in  Gen.  x,  5. 

The  old  name,  and  the  one  afterwards  retained  by  the  la- 
ter Greeks,  for  all  these  early  pioneers,  was  Pdasgiy — the 
earlier  form,  probably,  Pdaxi  or  Pdagsi.  The  failure  of 
every  attempt  to  get  any  meaning  for  this  from  any  of  the 
Hellenic  dialects,  is  proof  of  its  foreign  origin.  The  deri- 
vation of  it  from  the  Hebrew  ji>D  (Palag  or  Phaktg)  was  once 
thought  to  stand  on  a  good  foundation,  but  has  been  some- 
what contemptuously  rejected,  in  certain  quarters,  as  un- 
scholarly.  Such  a  decision,  however,  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  bar  out  all  examination  of  its  claims.  It  may  have 
as  much  in  its  favor  as  the  derivation  of  Strabo  and  ^lian, 
quoted  by  Bochart,  and  sustained  by  some  modern  au- 
thorities, which  makes  it  from  peiargos,  a  stork,  or  that 
of  Donaldson  in  his  Cratylus  (sec.  95),  which  makes  it  the 
same  phonetically,  and  the  same  in  meaning,  with  Pelops. 
Palag,  or  Pelag,  certainly  seems  to  have  more  phonetic  resem- 
blance to  PeUisg  than  either  of  these  (the  introduction  of  the 
letter  s  being  quite  in  harmony  with  such  forms  as  pit(ry  for 
^tyy  or  the  metathesis  ex  for  xff  yf,  for  k  or  y),  but  this  is  not 
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coDclasive ;  since  sucli  resemblance  is  sometimes  merely  ac- 
cidental, and  words  may  be  closely  allied  etymologically  that 
have  very  little  of  such  outward  similarity,  or  have  lost  nearly 
all  traces  of  what  they  may  have  once  possessed.  A  better 
argument  is  derived  from  the  clear  and  most  suitable  mean- 
ing which  the  Shemitic  origin  would  give  it,  especially  as 
connected  with  what  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the 
ground  and  source  of  its  first  application.  The  great  objec- 
tion to  this  etymology  has  arisen  from  its  seeming  to  favor 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Pelasgian,  or  early  Greek  language 
(which  must  have  been  very  nearly  the  same)  was  derived 
from  the  Shemitic.  This  certainly  was  not  the  case.  The 
sons  of  Javan  had  a  very  different  tongue  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  their  migrations,  although  it  is  also  true  that 
a  great  many  roots  in  Greek  (whether  from  later  introduc- 
tion or  any  other  cause)  are  capable  of  being  identified  with 
Hebrew  or  Phoenician.  In  aid  of  this  objection  has  been 
the  kindred  idea  that  the  name  must  have  been  one  given  by 
the  Pelasgi  to  themselves,  or  first  assigned  to  them  by  the 
later  Greeks.  In  defense  of  this  latter  supposition,  or  rather 
in  taking  it  for  granted,  Donaldson  maintains  (see  Cratylus 
95  and  note)  "  that  the  name  given  to  the  foreigners  by  the 
Greeks  who  spoke  about  them  would,  more  probably,  be  a 
term  significant  in  their  own  language,  than  a  foreign  word 
which  conveyed  no  meaning  to  those  who  used  it."  The  first 
fault  in  this  argument  is  the  regarding  of  the  Pelasgi  as  for- 
eigners to  "  the  Greeks  who  spoke  about  them."  They  were 
rather  aborigines,  or  prior  settlers  of  the  same  original  race, 
driven  on  by  a  later  wave  of  migration.  Equally  controver- 
sible,  to  say  the  least,  is  the  position  that  the  name  could 
not  have  been  a  foreign  one,  or  that  it  must  have  been  given 
by  the  Pelasgi,  or  Javanites,  to  themselves.  Only  admit  the 
naturalness  of  the  contrary  supposition  and  the  case  becomes 
clear.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  (and  we  do  not 
think  that  philology  will  ever  find  a  more  probable  one  than 
that  assigned  Gen.  xi,  7-9),  the  sons  of  Javan  carried  with 
them  a  language  both  radically  and  structurally  very  differ- 
ent from  the  Shemitic,  though  closely  related  to  that  of  an- 
other tribe  of  wanderers  who,  in  this  early  period  of  univer- 
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sal  migration,  went  east  to  India.  But  this  is  not  at  all  in- 
consistent with  the  idea  of  proper  names  coming  afterwards 
from  another,  or  a  foreign  source.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
these  roving,  dispersed  adventurers  would  think  of  giving  a 
common  or  collective  name  to  themselves.  The  Phoenicians 
were  among  the  earliest  established  people.  They  followed 
with  their  trade  these  pioneering  men  of  the  West.  When- 
ever the  latter  formed  settlements  on  the  capes,  and  isles, 
and  secluded  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  even  to  far  Italy 
and  Spain,  the  Phoenician  ships,  with  their  ubiquitous  com- 
merce, were  soon  after  them.  Homer  pictures  this  very  viv- 
idly, though  at  a  much  later  time.  The  arrival  of  such  a 
Phoenician  vessel,  and  some  adventure  connected  with  it, 
form  quite  a  frequent  and  familiar  episode,  especially  in  the 
Odyssey.  A  commercial  intercourse  of  this  kind  must  have  - 
had  much  to  do  with  this  early  naming.  The  foreign  traders 
would  first  see  the  necessity  of  some  general  or  collective 
epithet,  and  they  would  be  the  first  to  supply  the  want.  As 
history  has  shown  in  other  cases,  appellations  thus  coming 
from  a  foreign  source  become  easily  naturalized  in  the  native 
language,  and  especially  would  this  be  the  case  with  a  gen- 
eral name  thus  applied,  in  distinction  from  the  tribal  desig- 
nations more  familiarly  employed  among  the  settlers  them- 
selves. The  attempt  to  find  the  meaning  or  origin  of  the 
name  Pelasgi  in  the  earlier  or  later  Greek,  would  be  very 
much  the  same  as  if  some  latter  day  antiquarian  should  rack 
his  brain  to  get  the  source  and  significance  of  Australian, 
Canadian,  or  Yankee,  out  of  the  languages  afterwards  spoken 
in  the  regions  to  which  these  epithets  are  applied.*  They 
all  came  from  abroad  and  so  did  Pelasgi.    Thus,  while  the 


*  There  is  a  perfectly  analagous  example  ftimished  by  the  name  Welsh- 
men^ which  was  not  given  by  themselves  to  the  people  so  called,  but  had  a 
foreign  origin.  It  denotes  wanderers  (German  WaUen,  Saxon  Wealh).  So 
Italy  was  called  by  the  Germans  Walschland,  or  Welshland.  See  New  Am. 
Cyclopedia,  art.  Wales. 

The  name  Pdasgi  having  been  thus  given  by  the  foreign  traders,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  it  would  become  adopted  among  the  scattered  clans  and 
tribes  between  whom  the  Phoenicians  were  the  principal  medium  of  inter- 
course. Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  how  a  common  designa- 
tion of  these  widely  branching  and  scattering  people  could  ever  have  arisen 
in  any  other  way.  The  name  Oreek  did  not  become  universal  for  the  later 
inhabitants  until  it  was  employed  in  that  way  by  the  Romans. 
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early  Greeks  called  ihemselyes  Hellenes,  lonians,  etc.,  the 
foreign  traders  wotdd  have  one  name  for  them  all,  and  this, 
as  borne  by  them  from  place  to  place,  would  come  into  uni- 
versal use.  Such  was  sometimes  the  case  even  with  more 
local  and  special  designations,  like  the  Kadmeans  from  Kad- 
mus  (Kedem)  the  East.  It  is  this  consideration  that  rescues 
the  Shemitic  derivation  of  Pelagi,  Pelaxi,  [Pelag-si)  Pelasgi, 
from  that  contempt  with  which  some  would  treat  it  in  their 
strange  desire  to  banish  everything  Shemitic  (perhaps  be- 
cause it  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  biblical)  from  the 
consideration  of  the  philologist.  If  the  name  is  Phoenician, 
or,  in  other  words,  from  a  language  almost  identical  with  the 
Hebrew,  then  what  other  root,  it  may  be  demanded,  has  a 
better  claim  than  Palag,  either  as  r^ards  sound  or  sense.* 
It  must  have  been  frequent  in  the  Phoenician.  It  has  a  clear 
and  pertinent  sense,  in  every  way  adapted  to  such  a  use. 
These  Javanic  rovers  were  continually  making  new  marts 
for  the  Tyrian  commerce  ;  they  were  dispersing  everywhere, 
stopping  at  every  isle,  ascending  every  stream,  making  set- 
tlements in  every  nook  and  comer  of  this  sea-washed  land. 
What  more  graphic  epithet,  then,  could  their  frequent  Phoe- 
nician visitors  have  employed  in  describing  them  than  Pda-- 
gim,  which,  with  a  slight  change  in  the  vowel,  would  mean 
the  divided  or  the  dividers.  It  is  in  fact  identical  with  the 
description  given  of  this  very  people.  Gen.  x,  5:  '"  By  these 
were  divided  the  isles  of  the  nations  in  their  lands."  It  is 
true,  the  word  rendered  divided  here  is  not  the  same,  but  it 
is,  to  all  intents,  synonymous  with  *^vj^\  Gen.  x,  25,  and  either 
word  might  be  substituted,  in  the  respective  places,  without 
in  the  least  changing  the  image  or  the  idea.  It  does  not  at 
aU  detract  from  the  inspiration,  that  is,  the  divine  authority, 
of  that  remarkable  genealogical  chart.  Gen.  x,  to  suppose  it 
to  have  been,  as  to  the  letter,  compiled  from  various  authen- 
tic ancient  sources.  The  extensive  geographical  knowledge 
of  the  Phoenicians  must  have  made  them  an  authority  at  the 

*  Dr.  R^ith,  cited  by  Donaldson,  advocates  the  claims  of  the  Phoenicians 
to  a  large  share  in  the  early  cultivation  of  Greece,  and  so  would  And  the 
origin  of  the  name  Pelasgi  in  that  language.  He  makes  it,  however, 
ftx)m  the  same  root  with  FhiUsUne,  which  certainly  has  far  less  reason, 
either  phonetic  or  historic,  than  the  one  we  have  maintained. 
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time  when  it  was  written,  however  early  we  may  set  it.  This 
is  in  accordance,  too,  with  an  idea  maintained  by  some  of 
the  most  trustworthy  commentators,  that  the  Table  has,  to 
a  great  extent,  a  Phoenician  origin,  or  that  portion  of  it,  at 
least,  that  relates  to  the  Mediterranean  settlements.  It  is 
more  than  probable,  then,  that  in  the  words  above  cited  we 
have  the  very  language  of  the  Phoenician  document,  and  that 
such  language  was  suggested  by  the  very  idea  which,  before 
or  afterwards,  gave  rise  to  this  name.  There  is  another  con- 
sideration which  favors  this  etymology.  Palag  is  not  the 
most  common  Hebrew  word  for  dividing,  or  cutting,  although 
it  comes  near  enough  to  it  to  be  so  rendered.  It  has  rather, 
in  Kal,  the  intransitive  sense  of  branching ^  parting  into  limbs, 
or  streams.  In  the  use  of  the  i^ame,  then,  the  foreign  trad- 
ers would  pictorially  describe  them  as  the  branching  people, 
ever  settling  new  places,  and  this  would  be  in  graphic  con- 
trast with  their  own  home  life,  or  the  Tyrian  state  as  con- 
fined to  its  own  narrow  and  unchanging  territory.  Such  a 
use  of  the  term  suggests  what  Herodotus  says  of  the  Hellenes 
as  afterwards  divided  from  the  general  Pelasgi :  to  'KWr/- 
viKOv  d7toffx^<^^^'^  ^^<^  rov  TJeXatJyiKOv ^  I,  58  (see  Raw- 
linson).  The  verb  he  uses  (aTtoffxtSopiai),  is,  in  other  places, 
most  commonly  employed  by  him  *  to  describe  such  a  divi- 
sion of  streams,  branching  out  or  dividing  themselves  from 
the  main  channel ;  and  this,  as  every  Hebrew  scholar  knows, 
is  the  most  significant  use  of  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  noun 
pdeg;  as  in  Psalm  i,  3,  d^d  ^:i^d,  channels,  "  rivers  or  waters,'^ 
(applied  more  to  artificial  than  to  natural  streams)  and  so  in 
other  places.  If  we  only  admit  that  the  name  may  be  of 
Phoenician  origin,  no  other  word  in  the  Hebrew  or  Phoeni- 
cian language  could  be  better  adapted  to  such  a  purpose,  or 
would  more  readily  suggest  itself  to  a  foreigner  as  a  name  for 
such  a  peculiarly  branching  or  spreading  people. 

Among  the  earliest  of  these  far-dispersing  tribes  were  the 
Dodanim,*  already  mentioned  as  settling  the  extreme  West 
of  Greece.     They  brought  with  them  this  yearning  for  some 

«See  Herodotas  ii,  17 ;  vii,  238,  &c. 

fThe  LXX  Version  *P6Stoi,  Bhodians,  comes  clearly  from  mistaking  the 
Hebrew  D  for  B. 
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divine  intercourse  which  had  been,  more  or  less,  a  favorite 
idea  in  the  old  Eastern  ancestral  land.  The  wilderness  coun- 
try into  which  they  came  intensified  the  desire,  and  in  its 
solemn  oak  groves  they  easily  fancied  that  they  heard  whis- 
perings, and  murmuring  sounds,  reminding  them  of  the  pat- 
rial  Deity  of  whom  tradition  told  as  walking  among  the  trees 
of  the  garden  and  inquiring  for  one  who  was  lost, — Q-od 
seeking  man,  and  thus  giving  the  highest  encouragement  to 
that  converse  desire  for  divine  communication,  in  some  form, 
which  has  ever  been  so  strong  in  the  human  breast.  Was 
it  all  imagination,  or  may  there  not  have  been  some  objec- 
tive reality  in  it  ?  Who  knows  enough  of  the  ways  of  God, 
or  of  the  deep  things  of  the  human  soul,  to  venture  an  un- 
hesitating answer  in  the  negative  ?  Subsequent  abuse  and 
idolatry  do  not  disprove  a  real  sacredness  of  origin,  as  could 
be  shown  by  clearest  scriptural  proof.  Equally  strong  is 
the  evidence,  from  the  Bible  itself,  that  the  stream  of  divine 
revelation,  ever  following  after  the  human  apostacy,  was  not 
confined  to  the  Jews.  There  were  glimpses  of  it  given  to 
other  peoples,  out  of  the  Abrahamic,  and  even  the  Shemitic 
line.  The  Philistine  Abimelech  had  a  vision  of  Q-od  ;  the 
Elohim  came  to  him  with  a  special  revelation.  Gen.  xx,  2. 
The  Canaanite  Melchizedek  was  an  oracular  as  well  as  sac- 
rificing priest  of  El  Elyon,  God  most  high.  The  Pharaoh  of 
Joseph's  day  speaks  like  a  worshiperof  the  Jehovah  who  ap- 
peared to  him  in  dreams,  and  sent  to  him  an  interpreting 
messenger.  So  was  it.  with  Baalam,  the  prophetic  son  of 
the  East,  to  whose  ecstatic  vision  the  roll  of  the  future  was 
so  widely  opened.  Abundant  evidence  of  the  same  kind  is 
furnished  in  the  book  of  Job.  A  knowledge  of  our  Lord, 
and  of  his  advent,  was  somehow  given,  from  an  earlier  or 
later  source,  to  contemplative  souls  in  far-off  Persia.  These 
examples  are  not  made  known  that  we  should  confine  our- 
selves to  them.  There  may  have  been  many  others  not  re- 
corded, even  as  there  are  mentioned  sacred  histories  that 
have  been  lost.  We  should  not,  therefore,  be  shocked,  or 
even  startled  at  the  question  :  Did  these  early  wanderers 
really  hear  something  divine  in  the  woods  of  Dodona,  lead- 
ing them  to  regard  it  as  an  oracular  spot,  like  Bethel  or 
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Mizpah  to  the  Jews  ?  There  is  nothing  irrational,  nothing 
incredible,  nothing  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  in  such  a  sup- 
position. The  gross  delusion  and  imposture  which  marked 
the  later  oracular  seats  (though  Dodona  ever  preserved  a 
deeper  impression  of  solemnity)  would  not  militate  against 
the  idea.  It  was  so  in  Judea  and  in  Israel.  Sacred  relics 
were  turned  into  objects  of  profane  worship  ;  the  calves  of 
Jeroboam  were  set  up  in  the  consecrated  spot  where  Jacob, 
by  the  divine  command,  had  built  his  altar  ;  lying  prophets 
and  false  visions  mingled  themselves  with  the  true.  So  the 
cheats  at  Delphi  present  no  absolute  bar  to  believing  in  a 
primitive  sacredness  at  Dodona.  There  may  have  been  a 
true  "  inquiring  of  God,"  and  after  God,  at  that  early  day, 
by  men  who  had  not  wholly  lost  the  old  patriarchal  tradi- 
tions ;  and  if  so,  we  may  heartily  believe  our  Bibles,  and  yet 
indulge  the  thought  that,  in  some  accordance  with  their  dim 
aspirations,  and  their  faint  "gropings"  (Acts  xvii,  27)  he  may 
have  been  "found  of  them."  The  spirit  of  the  declaration 
warrants  us  in  taking  it  in  its  largest  sense :  "  He  hath  never 
said  to  the  sons  of  Adam,  seek  ye  my  face  in  vain."  It  is 
very  precious,  this  idea  of  God  as  ever  seeking  our  lost  human- 
ity, following  it  through  the  wilderness,  ever  striving,  as  it 
were,  to  hold  intercourse  with  it,  until  there  intervenes  that 
dense  cloud  of  wickedness,  sensuality,  or  gross  idolatry, 
ihrough  which  no  ray  of  heavenly  light  can  penetrate.  They 
may  have  heard  a  voice  in  the  deep,  solemn  grove, — such  a 
voice  as  soimded  through  the  sin-desolated  Eden — Ye  sons 
of  Javan,  where  are  ye  ?  or  as  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
fleeing  prophet,  in  the  cave  at  Horeb  :  Why  art  thou  here 
Elijah  ?  Why  wander  ye  so  far,  seeking  the  ayvootyrov  ^bov^ 
the  "  unknown  God,"  or  good  ?  He  whom  your  fathers  wor- 
shiped is  still  present  in  this  distant  land,*  "  not  far  from 


*It  appears  firom  1  Maccabees  x!i,  21,  (Septuaglnt)  that  there  had  ever 
remained,  among  the  Jews,  a  traditional  remembrance  of  some  early  klns- 
roanshlp  between  them  and  the  Greeks.  It  is  brought  up  as  an  argument 
for  a  proposed  treaty  of  alliance ;  **  For  it  has  been  found  in  vonting  (ir 
ypccq)$)  concerning  the  Spartans  and  the  Jews,  that  they  are  brethren,  and 
that  they  are  of  the  race  of  Abraham."  The  reference  to  the  writing  may 
have  be«n  to  the  Genealogical  Table,  Gen.  x,  4.  With  the  substitution  of 
Javan  (grandson  of  Noah)  for  Abraham,  it  would  be  literally  correct. 
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any  one  of  you ;  in  him  ye  live,  and  moye,  and  have  your 
being."  "Ye  are  his  offspring;'*  so  said  afterwards  the  an- 
cient Grecian  poet  whom  Paul  quotes,  and  it  may  have  been 
but  an  echo  from  some  such  earlier  voice.  This  is  all  im- 
agination, it  may  be  said.  If  it  were  so,  it  would  still  be  a 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  faculty,  bringing  us  nearer,  it  may 
be,  to  the  substantial,  underlying  truth,  than  any  dry  ra- 
tionalizing criticism,  or  attempted  fact-exploration  of  a  re- 
gion in  respect  to  which  history  gives  us  only  the  most  sl^ad- 
owy  intimations. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  to  the  oak,  which  was  a  pe-- 
culiarity  of  this  place,  and  which  was  so  closely  connected 
with  the  earliest  DodonsBan  worship,  there  seems  to  have 
been  attached  a  primitive  sacredness,  referred  to  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  not  condemned  until  it  had  become  an  oc- 
casion of  idolatry.  Abraham  dwelt  in  Alon6  Mamre, "  in 
the  oaks  of  Mamre."  The  place  was  probably  selected  by 
him  as  one  favorable  to  contemplation  and  devotion.  There 
"  came  to  him  the  word  of  the  Lord"  (Gen.  xv,  1),  there  he 
had  a  divine  vision,  and  there  God  made  a  covenant  with 
him.  It  was  a  most  appropriate  temple  for  the  divine  wor- 
ship,—shaded,  secluded,  solemn,  while  presenting  objects 
suggestive,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  strength  and  majesty. 
Under  the  oak  was  also  a  place  of  burial.  Thus  Bebecca 
was  buried,  "  and  they  called  its  name  Alon6  Bakoth,"  the 
oak  of  weeping.  Under  the  oak  Joshua  placed  a  pillar  in 
commemoration  of  the  Covenant  (Josh,  xxiv,  26).  It  was 
under  the  oak  at  Ophrah  that  the  angel  gave  the  oracle  to 
Gideon  (Judg.  vi,  11).  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  well-known  place 
("  tJie  oak  which  is  in  Ophrah  "),  perhaps  of  solemn  convo- 
cation ;  "  and  there  Gideon  built  an  altar."  It  was  under 
"  the  oak  of  Muzzab,  which  is  in  Shechem,  that  the  men  of 
Shechem  came  to  make  Abimelech  king,"  Judg.  ix,  6.  See 
also  1  Chron.  x,  12.  When  such  oaks,  or  groves  of  oak,  be- 
came objects  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  then  was  the 
prophet's  denouncing  voice  lifted  against  them  :  "  For  they 
shall  be  ashamed  of  the  oaks  which  they  have  loved," 
Isaiah  i,  29.  See  also  Isaiah  Ivi,  6.  The  style  of  condem- 
nation, however,  shows  that  they  had  once  been  regarded 
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with  a  feeling  pure   and  sacred,    before   their    abuse  had 
brought  them  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty. 

We  may  regard  it  as  having  been  thus  comparatively  pure 
among  these  early  sons  of  Javan.  Their  oak-worship  was 
a  practice,  and  an  idea,  which  they  had  carried  with  them 
from  the  fatherland,  and  here,  in  the  densely  shaded  Do- 
dona,  they  found  a  place  beyond  most  others  adapted  to  its 
exercise.  It  degenerated  soon  into  the  superstitious  wor- 
ship of  the  unknown  god,  and,  in  proportion  as  it  departed 
from  the  primitive  simplicity,  became  irrational,  idolatrous, 
or  gloomily  ascetic.  This  religion,  however,  of  Western 
Greece,  never  assumed  that  foul,  bacchanalian,  purely  sen- 
sual aspect  which  characterized  the  Hellenic  heathenism  in 
other  parts.  With  the  worship  at  Dodona,  there  was  ever 
maintained  a  rigid  austerity,  a  monastic  asceticism  even, 
which  gave  it  dignity,  and  a  moral  power,  surpassing  any 
that  ever  came  from  the  fanciful,  poetical,  merely  aesthetic 
worship  of  Athens  and  Corinth.  Much  as  we  may  condemn 
the  extravagances  of  such  fanaticism,  still  we  are  compelled 
to  acknowledge  something  in  it  which  demands  our  respect, 
if  not  our  reverence.  We  can  not  think  meanly  of  St.  An- 
thony, or  even  of  Simeon  Stylites.  And  so  in  the  unsandaled, 
unkempt,  and  abstemious  Selli,  the  priests  or  devotees  of 
the  Dodonaean  Monastery,  there  must  have  been  a  spiritual 
strength,  and  a  spiritual  depth  of  idea,  unknown  to  all  other 
Greek  religion,  or  even  Greek  philosophy.  Whatever  may 
be  its  excesses,  or  delusions,  the  mortification  of  the  fleshy 
even  as  exhibited  in  those  who  dwelt  in  caves  and  on  the 
tops  of  pillars, — is  still  a  sublime  testimony  to  the  devotees' 
appreciation  of  the  vastly  higher  worth  of  the  soul.  In  the 
unguarded  language  of  some  zealous  Protestant  writers, 
asceticism  has  been  denounced  as  squalid  and  beastly  ;  yet 
surely  there  is  nothing  in  which  man  differs  more  directly 
bom  the  animal,  than  in  the  idea  of  voluntary  pain  endured 
for  the  health  of  the  spirit,  real  or  supposed.  The  ascetic 
tendency  in  the  Dodon»an  religion,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  in  this  respect  standing  almost  alone  in  Greece,  came 
doubtless  from  the  shaded,  sober,  and  gloomy  character  of 
its  origin.     Such  liability  to  abuse  may  have  been  one  cause 
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of  the  later  condemDation  of  grove-worship  in  the  Scriptures^ 
though  there  is  evidence  that  in  the  East  there  was  no  little 
mingling  of  sensuality  with  its  rites.  The  prohibition  of  it 
could  not  have  been  on  account  of  anything  essentially  wrong 
in  itself.     As  our  best  poet  has  said, 

''The  groves  were  God's  first  temples  ;" 

and  though  afterwards  this  mode  of  worship  was  forbidden, 
as  leading  the  chosen  people  into  those  practices  of  the  sur* 
roimding  nations  from  which— for  reasons  having  a  world-wide 
interest— they  were  to  be  kept  separate,  stiU  may  we  hold  to 
the  rationality,  and  comparative  innocency ,  of  the  feeling  which 
first  led  to  it.  It  is  true  that  the  word  most  commonly  ren- 
dered grove  in  our  translation,  denotes  rather  an  idol  wor- 
shiped in  such  places,  than  the  grove  itself ;  but  the  idolatry 
arose  out  of  the  corruptions  of  the  original  purer  observances 
of  devotion  in  the  dense  and  sombre  shades.  They  became, 
too,  places  used  for  gross,  and  even  obscene  rites,  for  which 
their  darkness  and  seclusion  were  most  opportune.  There 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  of  this  at  Dodona,  as  there 
was  elsewhere  in  the  t€/a€vo^  attached  to  the  Grecian  temples ; 
but  among  the  idolatrous  nations  of  the  East,  grove  worship 
was  very  early  perverted  to  the  vilest  licentiousness,  and  so, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  it  became  the  very  sym- 
bol of  abomination. 

The  oracle  of  Dodona  differed  from  that  of  Delphi,  and 
others  of  Greece,  in  being  dedicated  alone  to  Zeus,  and  in  be> 
ing  supposed  to  receive  aU  its  responses  from  him.  Elsewhere^ 
and  later,  Apollo  was  the  deity  mainly  consulted.  Delphi, 
however,  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  the  lUad  or  Odyssey,  and 
the  mention  of  it  in  the  Hymns  entitled  Homeric  is  an  evi- 
dence against  their  title  to  the  name.  The  fact  of  Dodona 
being  so  exclusively  devoted  to  the  supreme  deity,  whether 
regarded  in  the  monotheistic  or  the  monarchotheistic  aspect,  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  right  view  of  its  character  and 
antiquity.  It  was  by  far  the  oldest  of  the-  Grecian  oracles, 
and  may  be  regarded  as,  in  some  sense,  the  mother  of  them 
all,  the  primitive  source  whence  the  oracular  idea  had  its  ori- 
gin and  perpetuation.  iBschylus  places  it  away  back  in  the 
Titanic  period.    Liachus,  the  earliest  king  of  Argos,  son  of 
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Oceanus  and  Tethys,  constQts  it  in  respect  to  his  daughter  lo, 
the  mysterious,  transformed,  wandering  woman,  whose  seed 
was  to  deliver  Fromethens,  the  benefactor  of  mankind.  Ho* 
mer  uses  it,  tc^ether  with  Pelasgian,  as  an  epithet  of  the  most 
ancient  Zeus,  the  Pelasgian  or  Javanic  Zeus,  far  back  in  the 
ante-Homeric  times,  before  the  Cretan  apotheosis,  before  the 
coming  in  of  that  countless  mythological  rabble  of  whom  He- 
siod  sings,  and  with  whom  Homer  himself  most  inconsistently, 
and  sometimes  even  grotesquely,  associates  him.  Thus  does 
he  invoke  this  most  ancient  deity,  Iliad,  xvi,  233  : 

Zev  ava  ^ooSoavaiB  TIsXaiJyiKB  rrfXo^i  vaiGoVy 
^GodGavrfs  fxediaov  dvffx^ip^^pov  •  a/i(pi  Se  2eXXol 
2ot  valovff^  vnoq)i}rai  ayinronodB^^  ;i;«//azfiJvarz. 
"0  Zeus  Dodonsean,  Pelasgian,  dwelling  afar,  sovereign  of 
stormy  Dodona,  around  thee  dweU  the  Selli,  thy  divining 
prophets,  with  feet  unwashed,  lying  upon  the  ground."  These 
Selli  were  the  ascetic  priests  before  mentioned,  whose  auster- 
ity presents  such  a  contrast  to  the  earlier,  sensual  Greek  re- 
ligion of  later  days.  They  are  also  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
others,  but  there  is  little  more  known  of  them  than  is  called 
up  by  these  few  graphic  lines  of  Homer.  The  connection  of 
Pelasgian,  here,  with  Dodona,  is  most  significant.  In  the 
mind  of  Homer,  this  oracle,  or  sacred  place,  is  associated  with 
the  idea  of  the  earlier  people,  and  of  a  more  ancient  Zeus 
whom  they  worshiped  with  rites  most  simple,  indeed,  but  of 
hoar  antiquity.  It  was  remote  from  the  later  conception, 
even  of  the  poet's  own  day.  This  Dodonsean,  Pelasgian 
deity  was  one  "  who  dwelt  afar,"  not  so  much  in  geographical 
space — for  Dodona  could  in  no  sense  be  called  distant  to  one 
familiar,  as  Homer  was,  with  Epinis  and  the  Ionian  Isles — 
but  in  glory,  age,  and  hight  of  being.  It  was  some  power  of 
whom  there  had  come  down  a  traditional  knowledge,  as  of 
one  who  "  dwelt  afar  "  from  the  lowered  images  of  the  later 
mythology,— «ome  older,  hoKer,  separate  deity,  transcending 
the  conception  entertained  of  the  Idsean  or  Olympian  Zeus, 
much  as  that  excells  the  picture  given  of  the  other  Homeric 
deities.  Even  the  more  common  epithets  of  Zeus,  in  the  Il- 
iad and  Odyssey,  point  to  a  purer  ante-Homeric  theology. 
They  were  not  then  first  invented.     The  poet  adopts  them 
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just  as  he  finds  them  in  the  older  hymnic  or  oracular  verse, 
and  strangely  mingles  them  with  gross  and  incongruous  fa- 
bles savoring  of  a  later  origin.  He  doubtless  felt  the  poet- 
ical power  of  this  earlier  language,  and  yet,  perhaps,  without 
fully  appreciating  the  glory  of  the  ideas  they  ackially  ex- 
pressed, or  the  greatness  of  the  being  to  whom  they  hcul  been 
applied.  They  had  made  their  way  down  to  him  from  the 
patriarchial  times,  ever  struggling  with  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness as  it  became  more  and  more  dense,  like  the  pale  sun- 
beams in  an  eclipse,  or  the  refracted  light  shining  dimly 
through  discoloring  and  distorting  fogs. 

A  thoughtful  man,  especially  if  conversant  with  the  Bible, 
can  not  read  Homer  without  feeling  that  there  is  something 
very  wonderful  here.  Even  the  physical  epithets  place  Zeus  far 
above  all  other  things  that  are  called  gods,  whether  in  heaven 
or  upon  earth.  There  is  a  separating  majesty  about  them 
which  shows  that  they  once  were  peculiar  to  a  monotheistic 
belief.  All  the  higher  powers  of  nature  are  wielded  by  Jove 
as  his  special  prerogative,  or,  if  by  others,  it  is  only  as  his 
delegates  or  messengers.  The  names  thus  derived  constantly 
suggest  something  corresponding  to  them  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Thus  Zeus  is  called  v8<peXrfy8p€ra,  the  "  storm  gath- 
erer ;"  "  His  way  is  in  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm,  and  the 
clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet."  Nah.  i,  3.  A  frequent  epi- 
thet in  Homer  is  xeXaiyeq)?}^,  which  is  almost  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  Ps.  xcvii,  2,  before  cited ;  "  clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  about  him,"  or  of  Ps.  xviii,  12  :  "  He  maketh  darkness 
his  pavilion,  thick  clouds  of  the  skies."  Homer  styles  Zeus 
€vpvo7ta, "  far-seeing,"  in  space  and  time;  compare  the  Psalm- 
ist, xxYJii,  14  :  "  From  his  immovable  throne  he  looketh  forth 
upon  all  the  dwellers  upon  earth."  Another  epithet  is  vipt- 
jbiedojv,  "  high  ruling,"  or  ruling  oh  high  ;  Ps.  ciii,  19  :  "  The 
Lord  hath  fixed  his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and  his  kingdom 
ruleth  over  all."  Zeus  is  called  in  Homer  vtpi^vyo?,  high  at 
the  helm,  or,  more  correctly,  "high  at  the  scales," — ^the  "  lofty 
weigher,"  of  the  destinies  of  men  and  nations.  How  impres- 
sive and  significant  is  this  figure  in  the  Scriptures !  "  He 
weigheth  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance." 
It  is  not  physical  objects  merely;  "He  pondereth,  (Heb.  weigh- 
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eth)  the  ways  of  men ;"  "  thou  aort  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting."  There  are  many  others  of  this  kind  which 
win  readily  suggest  themselves  to  one  who,  in  reading  the 
Homeric  poems,  keeps  ever  in  mind  the  sublime  natural  epi- 
thets of  Deity  as  they  appear  in  the  oldest  parts  of  the  Bible. 
Of  a  stiU  higher  order  are  certain  moral  representations 
which  astonish  us  by  their  striking  resemblance  to  some  scrip- 
tural ideas.  The  divine  justice  is  exhibited  in  the  figure  of 
the  balance  just  mentioned.  It  appears  still  more  signifi- 
cantly in  the  Homeric  symbolicalrepresentations  of  Dik^  and 
Themis,  (retribution  and  law)  as  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of 
Zens,  and  sharing  his  throne.  The  physical  here  is  combined 
with  the  moral,  as  in  Ps.  xcvii,  2  :  ''  clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  about  him,  but  Justice  and  Truth  are  the  support  of 
his  throne."  Under  this  head  we  find  a  remarkable  expres- 
sion which  may  well  excite  our  wonder  in  respect  to  its  ori- 
gin. It  certainly  seems  to  approach  the  scriptural,  to  say 
the  least,  in  the  conception  it  raises  of  the  supreme  Deity. 
Homer  styles  him  Zsv^  firfdea  aq)^ira  eidooi  (see  Iliad,  xxiv, 
88),  literally,  "Knowing  imperishable  thoughts/'  God  of 
eternal  ideas,  whose  purposes  never  fail,  whose  great  designs, 
in  history  or  in  nature,  suffer  neither  change  nor  decay.  He- 
sioduses  the  same  expression,  which  certainly  seems  to  show 
that  both  poets,  instead  of  borrowing  one  from  the  other,  de- 
rived it  from  an  older  source.  The  Bible  language  corres- 
ponding to  this  can  not  fail  to  suggest  itself  to  every  thought- 
ful reader,  the  chief  difference  being  that  the  Hebrew,  as  more 
devotional,  is  mainly  in  the  first  and  second  person  :  "  Oanst 
thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ?"  Job  xi,  7  ;  "  For  as  the 
heavens  are  high  above  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  above  your 
ways,  and  my  thoughts  above  your  thoughts,"  Isa.  Iv,  9 ; 
"  Thy  thoughts,  O  Lord,  are  very  deep,"  Ps,  xcii,  5  ;  "  Thy 
footsteps  are  unknown,"  Ps.  Ixxvii,  19;  "Thy  judgments 
(fjLrjdsay  purposes,  providences,)  are  a  great  abyss"*  Ps.  xxxvi, 

*.^chylaB  has  more  of  this  Homeric,  or  ratlier  aate  Homeric  phrase- 
ology, than  any  other  ot  the  dramatic  poets.  In  the  Suppliants,  1055,  he 
Qses  this  same  figure  in  J^nst  the  same  way, 

ri    di   Mi XX 00    <ppiva   Jiory 

Ka^opqr a.fiv66ov  ; 

**  O  how  shall  I  survey  the  mind  of  Jove? 
Abyss  profound ! " 

The  Psalmist  has  the  word  Uhwn,  the  great  abyns  of  Genesis  ! 
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6 ;  "  Thy  counsels  of  old  are  faithfulness  and  truth,"  more 
correctly,  "Thy  counsels  (LXX,  fiovXal,  fxr/dea,  cc^tationes) 
from  afar,  are  firmness,  security,"  Isaiah  xxt,  1.  The  two  He- 
brew words  here  correspond,  both  of  them,  to  the  Greek 
atp^ira  in  expressing  that  which  is  unfailiTig  and  undecaying. 
Such  is  the  true  import  of  the  word,  and  although,  after  it  has 
been  introduced  into  poetical  language,  it  may  be  used  as  a 
good  sounding,  suitable  epithet,  without  much  regard  to  its 
high  significance,  this  would  not  have  been  the  case  in  that 
primitive,  ante-Homeric  application  of  the  term  in  a  connection 
that  thus  demanded  its  highest  power.  Homer  may  not  have 
meant  so  much  by  it,  but  this  does  not  detract  from  its  ar- 
chaic sublimity. 

It  is  not  an  irrational  supposition  that  these  phrases,  com- 
ing down  from  an  older  thinking,  and  from  an  older  form,  of 
the  language,  still  held  the  relics  of  patriarchal  conceptions, 
faded  traces,  it  may  be,  of  germinal  ideas,  such  as  were  pre- 
served in  greatest  strength  and  purity  in  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures. They  were  carried  away  by  the  sons  of  Javan  from 
the  old  Noachian  home,  and  treasured  afterwards  in  this 
earliest  oracular  seat  of  Dodona,  dedicated,  as  it  was,  to  the 
One  Supreme,  and  once  universally  adored,  ancestral  Deity. 
Such,  too,  may  have  been  the  secret  wisdom  stored  up  in  the 
mysteries,  or  rsXerai^  which  figure  in  the  earliest  history  of 
Greece  and  of  the  preceding  Pelasgi.  The  deposit  seemed  so 
precious  that  ascetic  priests  were  appointed  as  its  special 
guardians.  Hence  the  austere  Selli  before  mentioned,  es- 
teemed most  holy,  and  about  whom  there  was  such  an  air  of 
antiquity,  even  in  Homer's  day.  The  study  of  Homer  himself 
shows  that  monotheism  must  have  been  first,  even  in  the  early 
Grecian  mind.  It  is  much  easier  to  show  how  nature  wor- 
ship, and  its  offspring,  the  gross  polytheistic  rabble,  came  from 
the  degeneracy  of  this  most  simple  yet  most  sublime  idea  of 
One  God  ruling  in  the  heavens,  and  over  angelic  hosts,  than 
it  would  be  to  reverse  the  argument.  A  religion  like  that  of 
Abraham  and  Noah  would  never,  of  itself,  have  arisen  from 
a  preceding  grossness  of  belief  in  any  way  resembling  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  It  is 
easier  to  trace  the  deteriorating  causes,  than  to  find  in  his- 
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toiy  any  evidence  of  that  refining,  purifying,  and  simplifying 
process  which  the  opposite  theory  demands. 

Facilis  descensus  Avemi  ; 
Sed  revocare  gradum,  superas  que  evadere  ad  auras, 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est. 

Men  have  never  reversed  their  steps,  or  taken  this  upward 
covaee,  from  any  inherent  law  of  spiritual  progress,  or  with- 
out aid  from  a  foreign  source,  and  that  traceable,  in  every  case, 
to  some  connection  with  a  divine  revelation,  or  to  some  inter- 
position which  history  can  not  otherwise  explain.  Whatever 
may  have  been,  at  times,  the  dangerous  and  suicidal  progress 
of  an  illusive  civilization,  the  moral  and  spiritual  tendency  of 
human  history  has  never  changed  this  order.  In  the  relig- 
ious aspect,  certainly,  and  in  the  intellectual  as  far  as  con- 
nected with  it,  the  way  of  unaided  humanity  is  ever  down- 
ward, away  from  God,  tending  ever  to  grosser^and  still  grosser 
religious  conceptions,  or  to  their  utter  extinction.  In  this 
respect,  such  writers  as  Buckle,  Lecky,  and  Lubbock,  may 
be  safely  challenged  to  produce  a  solitary  example  of  the 
"  higher  man  "  ever  coming  out  of  "  the  lower."  Savagism, 
08  now  found,  is  the  remains  always  of  a  previously  better 
state,  which  may,  to  some  extent,  be  traced  in  history.  With- 
out help  from  abroad,  it  never  rises, — always  sinks  into  a 
still  lower  and  more  helpless  degradation.  This  ought  not 
to  be.  The  fact,  however,  that  it  is  so,  shows  that  there  is 
something  wrong  about  man ;  some  great  evil  has,  at  some 
time,  befallen  him.  History  testifies  to  the  fact,  and  its  con- 
sequences on  every  page  of  its  long  record.  It  is  only,  how- 
ever, when  we  study  our  Bibles  that  we  clearly  discover  what 
this  evil  is,  and  how  it  came. 

There  is  another  one  of  these  ancient  monotheistic  expres- 
sions that  meets  us  very  often  in  Homer,  and  suggests  the 
same  thoughts  in  respect  to  its  ante-Homeric  origin.  Zeus 
is  styled  nax-qp  avdpdav  t€  ^eddv  re,  "  Father  of  gods  and 
men."  In  the  earlier  polytheistic  stages,  the  conception  at- 
tached to  5£o/,  in  the  plural,  would  not  differ  widely  from 
that  of  angels  in  the  older  Scripture.  Thus  even  in  Homer, 
Hiady  ii,  94,  Ossa  is  styled  Jzof  ayysXo?,  and  Iris  and 
Hermes  were  regarded  in  the  same  light,  as  angels  or  mes- 
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sengers  of  Jove,  sent  forth  to  "  minister "  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  In  Scripture,  angels  are  styled  bene  Elohim,  sons  of 
God,  and  the  title  is  yirtually  extended  to  men  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Numbers  xvi,  22,  iK^n  b^  n^nnn  mIjk,  "  God  of  the 
spirits  (as  he  is  elsewhere  styled  *  Father  of  spirits')  to  all 
flesh.*'  The  great  significance,  however,  of  this  expression, 
consists  in  its  denoting  independent,  underived  being,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  C'^n  l^\>D  (Ps.  xxxvi,  10),  or  "  fountain 
of  light "  to  all  lower  existences.  Homer  may  not  have  had 
any  such  high  idea  as  this,  so  closely  resembling  what  was 
given  to  Moses  in*  the  vision  of  the  bui^iing  bush  ;  he  may 
have  simply  adopted  the  archaic  formula  as  representing  some- 
thing veiy  great  and  majestic  ;  but  the  language  itself  most 
clearly  separates  Zeus,  or  the  supreme  God,  from  all  the  other 
deities.  It  places  him  at  a  distance  infinitely  remote  from  them, 
not  in  strength  and  age  merely,  but  in  the  very  nature,  kind, 
and  rank  of  being. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  grander,  sterner,  and  more  fearful 
attributes  of  the  Jovean  character  that  Homer  presents  such 
resemblances  to  the  holier  and  earlier  truth.  There  are,  oc- 
casionally, most  touching  expressions  of  love,  compassion, 
and  tenderness,  that  seem,  in  some  faint  degree,  to  assimilate 
the  conception  of  the  Idsean  Jove  to  the  God  of  the  Psalmist 
and  the  Prophets.  Mercy  appears  in  his  character,  as  well 
as  Justice  and  Betribution.  He  has  pity  upon  men,  he  has  a 
feeling  for  their  infirmities,  he  compassionates  their  struggling, 
perishing  state.  We  have  a  touching  example  of  this  in  what 
may  be  called  the  lamentation  of  Zeus,  (Iliad,  xxii,  168)  for  the 
noble  but  most  unfortunate  Hector,  in  the  dire  extremity  of 
his  fate : 

ft 

"ii  TTOTCOiy  ff  (piXov  avdpa  Sigoko^svov  TtBpl  reixo^ 
'  Ocp^aX/xoiffiv  opoojLiai  sjddv,  d  oXocpvperai  fftop 
*    "Exropo^ 

Alas,  the  man  beloved  I   with  mine  own  eyes, 
That  I  should  thus  behold  him  fiercely  driven 
Around  his  native  walls  !     My  very  soul, 
It  mourns  for  Hector.  * 

*Thi8  is  one  of  the  passages  which  Plato  cites  in  condemnation  of 
Homer's  anthropopathism.    *'  We  must  beg  him,"  he  says  (Republic,  iii, 
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As  is  the  similar  scriptural  style,  it  is  the  anthropopathism 
which  some  would  cavil  at,  that  makes  the  very  power  of  the 
passage.  He  would  have  saved  his  hfe,  but  one  of  those 
fjl^Sea  a<pSira,  or  "  imperishable  counsels,"  which  the  poet 
ascribes  to  him,  stands  in  the  way  of  such  an  interposition. 
Hector,  the  pious,  Godrfearing  man,  who  never  failed  in  offer- 
ing the  sacrifice  of  propitiation — Hector,  the  righteous  man, 
who  acknowledged  the  political  wrong,  yet  who  so  bravely 
fought  on,  even  under  the  sad  foreboding  of  his  own  doom,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  nativ6  city  (lUad,  vi,  447) — Hector  must  die 
for  his  country's  sins ;  he  falls  as  a  victim  to  the  great  doctrine 
of  national  retribution,  but  he  who  sitteth  in  the  heavens  is 
represented  as  giving  a  sigh  to  his  memory,  and  mourning,  as 
it  were,  over  the  moral-necessity  that  required  the  offering  up 
of  a  life  so  brave  and  patriotic.  It  is  sublime,  morally  im- 
pressive, scriptural,  we  may  say,  both  in  thought  and  language. 
So  God  seems  to  be  represented,  Gen.  viii,  21,  as  sorrowing 
over  our  flood-desolated  earth,  though  not  only  justice,  but 
mercy  to  future  humanity,  had  demanded  the  stem  infliction 
of  the  awful  sentence.  Thus,  too,  is  he  represented,  on  other 
occasions,  as  "  repenting,"  as  being  "  grieved  at  his  heart." 
Never  does  infidelity  appear  so  odious  as  when  carping  at 
language  so  full  of  divine  condescension  to  our  human  sphere 
of  thought,  as  well  as  so  indicative  of  the  profoundest  theo- 
logical mystery. 

A  somewhat  similar  picture  is  presented,  Iliad,  xxiv,  330, 
when  Priam  sets  out,  with  no  other  attendant  than  his  aged 
charioteer,  on  his  sad  journey  to  the  hostile  camp.  The  ap- 
pearance of  these  two  lonely,  decrepit  pilgrims — ^the  melan- 
choly object  of  the  journey — the  recovery  of  Hector's  man- 
gled  remains — ^affect  the  heart  of  Zeus,  and  call  out  his 

tenderest  pity  : 

TGo  6^  ov  XaS^ov  evpvoTta  Zfjv'' 

'Es  Ttidiov  7rpo(pav€vr€,  'l^N  6'  'EAE'H2E  yepovra. 

p.  888,  c.)  "  not  to  represent  the  Gods  as  mourning,  nor  the  Supreme  <jU>d 
as  uttering  such  exclamations  as  these :  O  wonder,  that  I  see  a  beloved 
man,  etc."  We  need,  however,  have  no  hesitation  in  maintaining  that  the 
poet's  conception  of  the  divine,  in  such  passaji:es,  is  better  than  mat  of  the 
philosopher.  The  objection  of  the  latter  is  very  much  like  the  cavil 
against  the  Bible,  that  it  represents  Gkxl  as  repenting,  etc. 
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With  what  power  and  yiyidness,  and  yet  with  what  simplicity, 
is  this  sudden  touch  of  compassion  set  forth  in  the  moment- 
ary significance  of  the  aorist  tense : 

Two  feeble  forms 
Emerging  on  the  plain,  yet  not  concealed 
From  him  who  sees  afar.     One  glance  he  gave, 
And  straight  took  pity  on  the  aged  man  ; 
Then  summoned  Hermes,  messenger  divine. 
Hermes,  thou  claimest  to  be  the  friend  of  man, 
Thou  hearest  when  he  prays ;  now  haste  thee  forth. 
To  guide  and  guard  his  unprotected  way. 

''He  shall  give  his  angel  charge  oyer  thee.'*  We  think  of  the 
interposition  on  behalf  of  Hagar  lost  in  the  wilderness,  and  of 
other  narratives  of  angelic  appearances  recorded  in  Genesis. 
It  is  not  that  we  would  profanely  place  Homer  on  a  par  with 
the  Bible,  or  represent  him  as  making  any  near  approach  to 
it ;  the  object  is  rather  to  show  that  his  best  representations 
of  deity  are  dim  reflections  of  a  much  efia*lier  and  holier  light. 
The  reader  will  pardon  us  if  we  cite  another  example  of  this 
kind,  niad,  xx,  21.  The  scene  is  just  before  the  great  battle, 
and  in  anticipation  of  it.  The  field  of  the  deadly  combaf  is 
in  sight.  The  leaders  on  both  sides  are  marshalling  their 
tumultuous  hosts  ''  insatiable  for  the  fight,"  the  Greeks  around 
the  dreadful  Pelides,  the  Trojans  enl  ^pa)(TM(p  nedioiOy 
"  upon  the  spring  of  the  plain,"  awaiting  the  fatal  rush.  The 
other  deities  are  furious  for  the  strife.  Not  only  Mars,  "  the 
beastly  homicide,"  but  ApoUo  god  of  light,  the  grave  Poseidon, 
even  Athene  patroness  of  art  and  wisdom,  Bxe  all  hastening 
to  the  mel^e,  raging  against  each  other,  and  exhibiting  the 
same  low  views,  the  same  gross  enmities,  that  mark  the  hu- 
man combatants.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  that  might  be 
brought  as  strongest  proof  of  the  Homeric  feature  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded — ^the  immense  moral  difference  be- 
tween Zeus  (marred  as  his  picture  is  by  some  of  the  most 
absurd  fables)  and  the  other  powers  of  the  later  polytheism. 
The  "Father  of  Gods  and  Men"  sits  aloft  and  far  apartp 
holding  on  high  the  golden  scales,  in  which  he  weighs  the 
destinies  of  the  contending  hosts,  intent  upon  plans  and 
'imperishable  purposes,"  looking  far  beyond  the   present 
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iflsue.  He  casts  his  eye  upon  the  battle-field,  and  the  sight 
calls  out  an  exclamation  most  remarkable,  indeed,  yet  whose 
brevity,  and  extreme  simplicity,  have  caused  it  to  be  wholly 
oyerlooked  by  the  mere  verbal  critics.  Short  as  it  is,  the 
feeling  of  divine  compassion  seems  to  overflow  the  few  words 
in  which  it  is  uttered : 

fjiiXovai  fjLOi  oXkvfjiBvoi   nep. 

There  is  an  exquisite  pathos  in  that  lit^  particle  nep^  which 
no  mode  of  translating  in  English  will  adequately  reach.  It 
represents  here  a  contrast  between  the  divine  permanency, 
the  divine  eternity,  and  the  transitory  frailty  of  man.  Or  it 
may  be  taken  as  intensifying  the  significance  of  the  partici- 
ple, and  we  can  only  render  it  by  adding  to  our  words :  "  poor 
perishing  men — ^poor  dying  men."  A  still  deeper  touch  of 
the  pathetic  is  in  the  word  jdiXoviXi :  '' perishing  though  they 
be,  they  concern  me."  The  impersonal  or  indirect  style  adds 
to  the  tenderness  :  "  They  are  a  care  to  me,  they  affect  me  ;" 
as  in  the  scriptural  expression,  1  Pet.  v,  7,  a^<p  fxtXei  nspi 
dpioovy  literally,  "  there  is  a  care  to  him,"  "  it  concerns  Him 
for  you,"  or,  rendered  directly,  "  He  careth  for  you."  What 
can  add  to  the  power  of  such  words? 

They  move  my  heart,  those  dying  men. 

We  can  not  keep  out  of  mind  the  language  of  the  Scripture  : 
"  He  knoweth  our  frame ;  he  remembereth  that  we  are  dust." 
Another  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Homeric  Zeus, 
but  to  which  we  can  only  refer  here  with  the  utmost  brevity, 
is  foimd  in  the  ascription  to  him  of  a  special  care  for  the 
poor,  the  stranger,  and  the  friendless.  It  is  sufficient  to 
direct  the  reader  to  such  passages  as  Odyss.  vi,  206,  xiv,  66, 
xvii,  484,  where  these  classes  of  persons  are  declared  to  be, 
in  a  most  peculiar  manner,  the  divine  wards ;  they  belong 
especially  to  Jove,  and  wrong  done  to  them  is  sure  to  meet 
with  retribution.  How  emphatically  does  this  voice  sound 
throughout  the  Scriptures  :  Gtod  of  iJie  oppressed,  God  of  the 
poor,  of  the  afflicted,  the  stranger,  the  widow,  and  the  &ther- 
ess.  Let  the  reader  compare  such  texts  as  Deut.  xxiv,  17  ; 
xxvii,  19 ;  Ps.  x,  18 ;  Jer.  xxii,  3 ;  Zach.  vri,  10.  The  days 
succeeding  the  Trojan  war  were  marked,  throughout  Greece, 
by  violence  and  wrong  of  every  kind.    Moral  precepts  so 
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pure,  so  merciful,  s&  holy,  we  may  say,  could  not  have  had 
their  origin  in  such  a  condition  of  society.  Ideas  of  the  di- 
vine character  like  these  must  be  traced  to  a  much  older 
source,  even  to  a  period  which  will  bring  them  within  some 
degree  of  kindred  to  the  patriarchal  conceptions  from  which 
afterward  flowed  this  similar  language  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets. 

We  would  conclude  the  present  article  with  a  brief  exami- 
nation of  some  of  the  divine  names  in  Genesis,  and  a  com- 
parison of  them  with  the  most  majestic  of  these  Homeric  epi- 
thets, both  moral  and  physical.  There  are  three  worthy  of 
special  notice  in  this  respect :  El  Shaddai,  rendered  AU 
miijhty,  but  denoting,  generally,  greatness  in  power  and  gffory. 
El  Olam,  eternity^  and  El  Elyon,  or  height,  in  any  way  consid- 
ered, whether  in  altitude  or  rank.  The  most  general  con- 
ceptions corresponding  to  them  would  be,  Gk>d  in  space,  God 
in  time,  God  in  supremacy  or  transcendency  of  being.  We 
may  figure  the  latter  by  altitude  irf  space,  relative  or  abso- 
lute, but  that  is  only  a  type  of  the  idea.  It  is  worthy  our 
deepest  attention  how  gloriously  all  these  names  stand  out 
in  that  most  ancient  Hebrew  book  which  some  would  so 
slightingly  speak  of  as  a  mere  mythical  primer,  adapted*  to 
the  infancy,  and  most  childish  conceptions,  of  mankind.  To 
the  second  of  these.  El  01am,  or  the  Eternal  God,  we  fail  to 
find  any  very  distinct  correspondence  of  epithet  in  Homer, 
although  it  may  be  regarded  as  implied  in  that  frequent  ex- 
pression :  "Father  of  gods  and  men."  Underived  being  is 
there,  and,  of  course,  eternity,  as  the  negation  of  any  origin 
in  time.  The  word  azcivto?,  however,  as  an  epithet,  does 
not  occur  in  Homer,  and  di'dio^^  of  which  Plato  is  fond,  is 
found  only  in  one  of  the  hymns.  Aisiyevirrf'S  would  be  very 
appropriate,  etymologically,  but  it  is  applied  to  all  the  gods, 
or  to  the  gods  collectively,  which  is  very  inconsistent,  since 
in  the  Hesiodean  theogony,  which  is  like  the  Homeric  in 
this  respect,  all  the  gods  were  bom  m  time.  So  in  Hesiod 
there  is  a  genealogy  of  Zeus  himself — ^wherein  he  differs 
from  the  greater  poet,  who  makes  Zeus  the  fountain  of  being. 
Of  the  other  Hebrew  epithets  in  Genesis,  we  are  reminded 
by  language  in  Homer,  whether  it  be  his  own,  or  derived 
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from  some  older  effort  to  represent  tlie  unapproachable 
greatness.  As  one  example,  we  may  cite  again  that  invoca- 
tion of  the  old  DodonsBan,  Pelasgian,  or  Javanic  Zeus,  Iliad, 
xvi,  223.  In  that  place,  the  expression  rrjK  o'^i  vaicov^  "  dwell- 
ing afar,"  which  we  have  seen  could  not  refer  to  any  geo- 
graphical remoteness,  may  be  taken  in  either  the  space,  time, 
or  rank  aspect.  It  denotes  a  being  inconceivably  above  us, 
far  from  us,  exceeding  all  our  conceptions  of  age,  power,  and 
glory.  It  was  the  language  of  the  oracle  itself,  associated 
ever  with  its  invocation ;  and  this  was  what  it  anciently  strove 
to  express.  Homer's  frequent  Zed  Kvdiara  fAeyiarSy  used 
in  oaths  and  most  solemn  invocations  (Jove  most  glorious, 
most  great),  correspond  weU  to  the  Hebrew  El  Shaddai;  and 
the  other  epithet,  at  the  end  of  that  repeated  line, 

Zev  HvdiffrBy    ji€yt(Tr€y    KsXaivecpk^y   diS^epi    vaiaov, 

is  almost  a  translation  of  El  Elyon.  Jove,  who  dwells  in  the 
aether,  the  height,  the  heaven,  and  heaven  of  heavens,  he  is 
El  Elyon,  the  Most  High.  The  aether  was  above  the  atmos- 
phere, where  the  lower  gods,  bom  in  time,  had  their  residence. 
It  was  the  vast  height,  or  illimitable  space,  optically  repre- 
sented, in  every  direction,  by  the  phenomenal,  spherical  sky. 
Hence  aiBtpi  vatGoy  corresponds,  word  for  word,  to  another 
Hebrew  expression,  Isaiah  xxxiii,  5,  Dno  pK',  "  dwelling  in 
the  height,"  inJiabitans  altitudinem.  In  Isaiah  Ivii,  15,  it  is 
joined  with  another  word  as  though  explanatory  of  its  more 
spiritual  meaning :  enipi  Dno,  "  dwelling  high  and  holy," 
that  is,  separate  and  pure,/ar  removed  from  aU  that  is  earthly 
and  gross. 

But  we  must  bring  this  extended  article  to  a  close.  It 
might  not  be  difficult  to  take  exception  to  some  of  the  ex- 
amples we  have  cited,  or  to  some  particular  inferences  de- 
duced from  them  ;  but  there  is  certaioly  force  in  the  general 
view  here  taken,  and  which  may  be  thus  summed  up :  The 
Zeus  of  the  Ihter  dramatic  poets,  without  excepting  even 
^schylus,  is  certainly  a  lower  being  than  the  Jove  of  the 
Hiad.  The  popular  conception  had  fallen,  and  was  falling 
still  lower  with  every  succeeding  representation,  except  where 
relieved,  as  is  occasionally  the  case  in  Euripides,  by  some  of 
the  dry  philosophic  abstoactions  that  were  coming  in.     On 
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the  other  hand,  the  general  representation  in  Homer,  and 
especially  the  great  difference  he  makes  between  Zeus  and 
the  other  gods,  carry  us  hack  to  a  still  higher  ante-Homeric 
conception.  But  we  can  not  stop  here.  Some  of  these  re- 
markable epithets,  so  far  above  any  invention  of  Homer,  or 
of  his  day,  point  to  a  time  even  earlier  than  this — some  age 
of  less  outward  progress,  perhaps,  but  of  purer,  simpler, 
grander  thought,  in  which  they  had  their  origin.  In  Homer, 
they  stand  associated  with  much  that  is  vile  and  debasing. 
There  must  have  been  a  time  when  they  appeared  separate 
from  all  this  grossness.  Their  origin  could  not  have  been 
simultaneous  with  it,  or  posterior,  although  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  how  they  might  have  maintained  some  place 
amid  the  subsequent  flood  of  impurity.  Even  the  sublime, 
physical  epithets  lead  to  this  thought  of  a  God  vastly  re- 
moved from  earth  and  man,  much  more  those  of  a  moral, 
spiritual  aspect.  "  Father  of  ail " — "  God  of  imperishable 
counsels  "* — "  most  glorious,  most  great" — "  dwelling  afar" 
— "  dwelling  in  the  heavens  most  high  " — Shaving  "  compas- 
sion on  perishing  men,"  yet  "weighing"  their  destinies  m 
the  scales  of  impartial  justice — wielding  the  lightning,  and 
having  under  his  direct  control  all  the  mightiest  forces  of 
nature — the  conception  of  such  a  God  could  not  have  arisen 
in  the  same  age  with  that  of  laughter-making  Yulcans, 
or  jealous,  scolding  Junos,  or  of  a  Zeus  frightened  by  the  other 
gods,  and  calling  to  his  help  the  hundred-handed  Briareus. 
However  much  these  epithets  may  have  become  mere  poet- 
ical common-places  in  the  days  of  Homer,  they  must  have 
been  distinct  and  significant— words  "quick  and  powerful" 
(living  and  energizing) — at  their  birth.  Even  the  physical 
ones,  as  we  have  said,  must  have  had  their  origin  in  a  pros- 
trate, adoring  awe  of  some  inconceivable  greatness.    Add 

*Iliad,  xxlv,  88 : 

"  Whose  counsel  stands  forever  " 

BryanL 

**  Lord  of  Immortal  counsel " 

Lord  Derby, 
Pope,  though  90  full  in  many  places  where  there  was  little  call  for  it, 
has  here  entirely  overlooked  the  sublimity  of  the  epithet.    He  simply 
renders  it : 

"  Tis  Jove  that  calls.'' 
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to  this  Homer's  evident  attempt  to  present  tlie  idea  of  some 
porer  Zens  of  great  antiquity)  as  in  the  Dodensean  invoca- 
tion before  cited,  and  we  are  carried  bad  beyond  the  turbid 
epochs  of  the  Hellenian,  Dorian^  and  Ionian  genealogies, 
into  the  Pelasgic  times.  Thence  we  easily  pass  to  the 
Javanio  (if  they  are  not  really  names  of  one  and  the  same 
early  migration),  and  so  on,  until  we  come  within  the  outer 
borders  of  that  primitive  circle  of  light — that  early  concep- 
tion of  the  divine,  and  of  the  divine  government,  given  to 
us  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  with  its  subUme  announcement 
of  the  God  who  *^  in  the  beginning  created  the  Heavens  and 
tixe  Earth." 

This  was  .the  primitive  revelation  which  contained  the 
germinal  ideas  of  all  subsequent  revelations,  while  Mythol- 
ogy, and  the  Natural  Beligion  of  the  philosopher,  have  both 
been  departures  from  it — ^the  one  from  its  purity,  the  other 
from  its  life — ^the  one,  an  ever-growing  darkness  and  de- 
formity, the  other,  avoiding  grossness,  indeed,  but  preserving 
only  an  abstract,  empty  form  of  truth — a  pale,  thin,  ghostly 
image,  without  the  power,  and  life,  and  burning  glory,  of 
the  primitive  idea. 

There  is  no  mythology  that  is  not  more  suggestive,  more 
inspiring,  more  ennobling,  than  a  dead  materialism.  Bev- 
erence  may  make  us  hesitate  to  bring  into  the  comparison 
the  Jehovah  of  the  Scriptures,  but  we  need  not  fear  to  say 
that  we  had  better  believe  even  in  the  Zeus  of  Homer,  than 
in  the  Nous  of  Anaxagoras,  or  that  "  god  of  forces,"  which 
is  all  that  is  left  to  us  in  such  a  theism  as  that  of  Spencer, 
Huxley,  and  Darwin. 
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Art.    IL— the    SPHERE    OF    CIVIL    LAW    IN    SOCIAL 

REFORM. 
By  Prof.  John  Bascom,  Williams*  College.  Mass. 

We  can  not  of  course,  in  briefly  discussing  the  sphere  of 
ciril  law  in  social  reform,  lay  down  explicit  rules,  capable  of 
certain  and  easy  application  to  all  the  shifting  circumstances 
of  different  social  states.  The  effort  to  do  it  would  show  a 
very  partial  and  inadequate  conception  of  the  variety  and 
complexity  of  causes  that  enter  into  each  distinct  social 
problem,  and  effect  its  practical  solution.  We  can  only  hope 
to  bring  before  the  eye,  a  little  more  clearly,  a,  ifew  of  the 
land-marks  of  general  principles,  by  which  the  course  of 
safe  and  wise  action  is  to  be  directed.  The  complex  ques- 
tions of  society,  while  receiving  great  light  from  general  in- 
quiries, demand,  in  each  application  to  specific  cases  of  the 
conclttsions  of  science,  a  wide  and  thorough  estimate  of  the 
exact  conditions  under  which  the  hoped-for  results  are 
sought.  We  shall  thus  be  saved,  on  the  one  hand,  from  a 
contemptuous  arrest  of  principles  as  purely  speculative,  the 
moment  we  enter  on  practice,  and,  on  the  other,  from  that 
rigid  and  precipitate  application  of  them  that  gives  no 
weight  to  the  causes  at  work  to  retard  or  modify  their 
action. 

In  entering  a  harbor,  whose  channels  are  complicated  and 
narrow,  whose  shoals  are  many  and  shifting,  we  need,  not 
only  an  accurate  chart  of  the  water-courses,  but  also  an 
equally  careful  estimate  of  the  effects  of  each  state  of  the 
tide.  The  permanent  and  the  variable  elements  together, 
determine  our  safety  or  our  datiger. 

Men  have  two  distinct  circles  of  life — an  interior,  or  indi- 
vidual one,  an  exterior,  or  social  one.  While,  on  the  one  side, 
we  must  have  the  individual  before  we  can  have  society ;  on 
the  other,  we  must  have  society  before  we  can  have  any 
mature  individual  life.  Each  bud  of  a  tree  is  an  individual, 
while  the  tree  itself  is  a  community  of  individuals.  The 
height,  the  breadth,  the  proportions,  the  flower,  the  fruit 
which  belong  to  the  species,  can  be  reached  only  through 
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the  joint  growth  of  many  buds.  The  trunk,  the  united  labor 
of  all,  lifts  them  aloft,  while  the  branches,  the  result  of 
divided  and  interdependent  labors,  bear  each  to  its  own 
portion  of  sunshine,  and  to  its  own  office  as  leaf-bud  or  fruit- 
bud. 

Society  is  as  essential  to  men  as  the  tree  to  its  branches. 
Life  is  no  more  independent  life  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  If,  then,  there  were  any  conflict,  general  and  inhe- 
rent, between  the  wants  of  the  individual  and  those  of  the 
community,  the  case  would  be  hopeless,  since  neither  could 
be  sacrificed  to  the  other  without  the  loss  of  both. 

There  is  no  such  conflict,  yet  the  harmony  of  the  two  is 
reached  in  a  way  different  from  that  sometimes  stated.  There 
is  no  perfect,  attainable  harmony  between  man  and  man — 
between  man  and  the  community,  save  through  his  moral  na- 
ture. Let  each  selfishly,  immorally  pursue  his  own  ends,  and 
on  the  basis  of  interest  alone,  there  is  no  harmony  attainable 
except  that  of  conflict — such  an  adjustment,  or  harmony,  if 
you  can  so  call  it,  as  is  reached  in  the.  insect  world  by  prolific 
fecundity  on  the  one  side,  and  ravenous  feeding  on  the 
other.  Men  would  be  divided  against  each  other ;  the  mas- 
ter against  the  servant,  the  capitalist  against  the  laborer, 
the  buyer  against  the  seller,  without  hope  of  ultimate  con- 
cord, were  it  not  for  the  moral  nature,  the  moral  obligations 
and  affections  of  both  parties.  The  interests  of  men  are 
found  in  final  analysis  to  be  concordant,  because  they  are  the 
interests  of  moral  beings. 

The  lower  laws  of  simple  and  pure  economic  action  can 
not  by  and  of  themselves,  secure  the  harmony  of  concord, 
can  not  build  society  up  by  the  profit  and  enlargement  of 
each  of  its  members.  We  may  not  pause  upon  this  point 
further  than  to  indicate  one  or  two  of  the  facts  which  sus- 
tain the  assertion.  It  is  my  moral  nature  that  makes  the 
independent  prosperity  of  others  acceptable  to  me.  As  a 
selfish  being,  as  a  master  merely,  I  prefer  their  subjection  to 
myself.  It  is  in  view  of  its  effects  on  the  moral  nature  of  my 
employ^,  that  I  am  willing  as  a  capitalist  that  the  gains  of 
our  joint  undertaking  shaU  be  divided  on  liberal  principles 
between  us.     Were  it  not  for  the  inexhaustible  capacity  in 
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him  of  higher  manhood,  and  my  satisfaction  therein,  and 
hope  therefrom,  I  should  treat  him,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  do 
so,  as  I  treat  the  brute,  feeding  it  to  the  point  of  highest 
productiyeness  and  no  further.  It  is  nothing  but  my  moral 
nature  that  can  ever  induce  me  to  cheerfully  yield  an  advan- 
tage that  I  have  over  another,  and  nothing  but  his  moral  na- 
ture can  lead  me  to  hope  in  the  future  an  advantage  from 
such  a  concession.  All  the  ideal  pictures  of  the  harmony  of 
society  in  the  prosperity  of  each  of  its  individuals,  can  only 
be  reached  by  the  action  of  moral  forces.  The  shaft  may 
revolve  in  the  pit,  and  the  machinery  that  fills  the  upper 
floors  remain  still  forever,  without  the  belting  that  binds  the 
two.  The  wheels  of  labor  will  move  in  vain  unless  moral  af- 
fections are  found  to  unite  them  to  the  prosperity  of  society,, 
and  maintain  in  quiet  and  successful  interplay  the  complex 
mechanism  of  social  Ufe.  First,  then,  the  whole  field  is  one 
preeminently  of  morals,  and  not  simply  of  economy,  political 
or  otherwise. 

In  this  social  field  whose  harmony  must  be  that  of  moral 
forces,  ruling  with  and  over  interested  impulses,  whose  life, 
like  that  of  each  person  in  it,  must  be  a  moral  life,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  what  are  the  claims  of  society  as  compared  with 
those  of  its  separate  members.  This  inquiry  must  be  an- 
swered unhesitatingly :  they  are  supreme.  Society  may  do 
for  itself  all  that  it  is  desirable  shovld  be  done,  and  all  that  can 
be  done.  Its  wants  and  powers  are  the  only  limits  of  its- 
rights.  The  individual  can  set  up  no  barrier  against  society. 
However  great  the  rights  of  one  member,  the  aggregate  rights 
of  all  members  must  be  greater.  We  can  not  prevent  the 
amount  from  being  larger  than  any  one  of  the  sums  which 
go  to  compose  it,  how  large  soever  this  may  be.  The  pros- 
perity of  a  single  person  can  not  be  allowed  to  straiten  the 
interests  of  all, — the  general  prosperity,  so  long  as  this  common 
weal  is  the  very  trunk  that  bears  as  branches  every  private 
good.  Society,  then,  in  deciding  on  its  joint  action,  has  only 
to  consider  what  is  truly  serviceable  to  itself,  and  within  the 
scope  of  its  means.  The  ancients,  Greek  and  Soman,  were 
not  at  fault  in  bowing  the  individual  to  the  state,  but  only 
in  their  judgment  of  what  the  state  itself  requires. 
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At  this  point,  important  limits  have  been  developed  by  the 
experience  and  discoyeries  of  later  times.  The  firstpf  these 
is  a  clear  apprehension  that  the  welfare  of  the  state  includes 
that  of  each  citizen  ;  that  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  can  not 
be  trespassed  on  and  the  general  weal  be  preserved.  It  is, 
then,  not  by  opposed,  but  by  included  claims  ;  not  by  sep- 
arate, but  by  joint  rights  ;  not  as  a  single  person,  but  as  one 
of  the  many  whose  well-being  is  under  discussion,  that  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen  sets  limits  to  civil  law.  It  is  seen  to 
be  the  office  of  civil  law  to  nurse  liberty,  not  to  crush  it ;  to 
secure  the  aggregate  good  though  the  good  of  each  part, 
and  to  find  in  the  limits  of  individual  prosperity  the  limits 
of  the  common  weal.  This  greater  identification  of  public 
with  private  interests,  this  recognition  of  the  representative 
power  of  each  citizen  by  which  he  stands  a  type  of  every 
other  citizen,  and  thus  of  the  state  itself,  presents  the  first 
great  restriction  on  the  arbitrary  action  of  society.  Tyran- 
nical enactments,  violent  interference,  vexatious  regulations, 
a  substitution  of  joint  action  for  individual  enterprise,  have 
been  discovered  not  to  be  serviceable  to  the  community,  be- 
cause not  so  generally  to  the  parties  of  which  it  is  composed. 
It  has  thus  become  more  and  more  the  purpose  of  the  state  to 
establish  limits  around  its  citizens  which  shall  furnish  the 
most  protection  and  the  least  restraint ;  and  this,  not  because 
it  does  not  dare  to  draw  nearer  individual  liberty,  but  because 
it  can  not  otherwise  conserve  the  general  liberty.  All  that 
enervates  the<(;itizen,  enervates  the  state,  and  therefore  the 
highest  individual  freedom  and  responsibility  compatible 
with  general  advancement  should  be  the  law  of  action  to  the 
state.  This  principle  will  prescribe  diflferent  statutes  at  dif- 
ferent times.  More  can  be  trusted  at  one  time  and  to  one 
type  of  national  character,  than  at  another  time  and  to 
another  type.  Not  to  let  the  individual  citizen  do  what  he 
can  well  do,  is  unnecessary  interference — is  tyranny ;  to 
leave  with  him  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  what  he  can  not 
or  will  not  do,  is  inexcusable  negligence — is  imbecility. 

A  second  limitation  of  civil  law,  increasingly  compre- 
hended as  the  years  advance,  is  that  imposed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  natural  laws  covering  the  field  of  proposed  legisla- 
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tion.  The  work  which  positive  provisions  have  to  do,  is  not 
so  great  as  it  was  once  thought  to  be.  Not  quite  every 
thing  in  society  is  dependent  on  civil  law.  There  are  natural 
forces,  inherent  motives  which  take  adequate  care  of  very 
many  interests.  It  is  not  surprising  that  before  these  nataral 
laws, — this  legislation  of  God — ^was  well  understood,  it  should 
have  been  frequently  over-lapped  and  set  aside  by  human 
enactments.  Nor  s^rising.  ?hat  as  mep  caught  a'^glimpse 
of  this  imperturable  and  inevitable  movement  of  inherent 
forces  that  they  should  cry  '^  Laisser-faire.''  Slack  your  ropes, 
and  give  the  good  ship  to  the  gales. 

It  is  only  surprising  that  legislators  should  so  long  and 
SO  obstinately  continue  to  thrust  their  positive  enactments 
in  the  teeth  of  natural  law,  to  the  vexation  and  discomfiture 
of  the  very  interests  they  strive  to  protect.  We  may  bridge 
rivers  and  slightly  shift  their  currents,  but  for  the  most  part, 
we  contend  with  deep  running  water  to  no  purpose.  It 
steals  under  and  around  and  over  our  barriers,  and  at 
length  engulfs  them.  "  Where  does  the  inevitable  flow 
lie  ?*'  is  the  first  question  of  practical  engineering ;  "  What 
and  how  great  the  natural  forces  at  work  ?"  the  first  inquiry 
of  the  legislator.  Thus  only  is  he  prepared  to  see  how  far 
any  modification  of  them  is  either  desirable  or  possible.  To 
continue,  through  sheer  ignorance  or  perversity,  to  walk  in 
the  track  of  natural  law,  is  to  wait  a  lift  from  the  cow-catcher 
when  the  train  shall  sweep  along.  Many  a  nation  has  thus 
been  landed  by  futile  protection  in  a  general  paralysis  of  in- 
dustry, or  the  quagmire  of  bankruptcy  by  an  unsound  cur- 
rency. 

A  third  limitation  to  civil  enactments  is  presented  by  man's 
moral  nature.  This  is  one  whose  existence  men  have  only 
learned  by  the  most  painful  and  protracted  experience. 
Purely  moral  results  have  been  all  along  in  the  world's  history 
sought,  not  by  civil  means  merely,  for  thus  they  may  be,  but 
by  some  form  or  other  of  coercion.  This  limitation  closely 
allies  itself  to  the  last,  as  resting  on  the  same  principle.  In 
each  case  there  is  needed  on  the  part  of  the  legislator  better 
knowledge  of  the  forces  with  which  he  is  dealing,  and  of  the 
means  capable  of  reaching  the  proposed  end.     He  is  to  cease 
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from  the  folly  of  striving  to  baffle  the  laws  of  nature,  or  the 
laws  of  mind,  with  the  idle  or  the  wicked  necromancy  of  a 
civil  process.  Convictions  are  not  the  fruits  of  scourging,  nor 
the  offspring  of  legal  liabilities.  Moral  growth  is  the  result 
of  the  even,  mild,  self-balanced  action  of  moral  forces  ;  and 
we  might  as  well  strive  to  force  the  fruitage  of  a  tree  by 
increasing  heat,  while  withholding  light,  as  to  compel  the 
fruitage  of  the  soul  by  adding  to  the  cogency  of  motives 
while  leaving  the  intellectual  grounds  of  action  the  same. 
Civil  law  has  at  length  been  taught,  by  the  many  failures  of 
the  past,  by  the  long  catalogue  of  crimes  v^ought  in  its  name, 
that  moral  ends  must  be  compassed  in  conformity  with  moral 
law ;  that  is,  indirectly,  by  a  readjustment  of  the  inducements 
and  grounds  of  action,  and  not  directly,  by  terror  and  con- 
straint. This  limitation  does  not  exclude  legislation  in  refer- 
ence to  moral  ends  ;  it  only  restricts  it  in  form.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  the  moral  problems  of  any  society  are 
solved,  may  be,  nay,  must  be,  constantly  affected  by  the 
legislation  there  in  force. 

Prom  these  three  limitations  of  civil  law  :  that  it  is  to  be 
kept  aloof  from  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  aloof  from  the  pro- 
Tince  of  natural  law,  aloof  from  that  of  moral  forces,  there 
arises  the  sound,  practical  precept,  that  legislation  is  to  con- 
fine itself  to  certain  specified  and  common  interests,  those 
involving  rights  of  property,  personal  rights,  arid  the  con- 
ditions of  its  own  preservation  and  growth ;  and  that  within 
these  fields  it  is  to  do  no  more  than  clear,  well-established 
public  interests  require. 

Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  directions  in  which  the 
reformatary  power  of  legislation  may,  unden  these  general 
restrictions,  be  employed. 

The  line  of  action,  in  which  the  reformatory  spirit  has 
been  at  work  the  longest  on  civil  institutions,  and,  as  yet, 
with  only  partial  success,  is  that  of  securing  a  perfect  recog- 
nition, in  the  organic  law,  of  the  equality  of  citizens.  A  part 
of  the  community,  assuming  to  themselves  superior  rights, 
have  frequently  withheld  a  portion  of  liberty  from  the 
remainder,  and  thus  subverted  the  very  foundations  of  social 
order.     The  fundamental  axioms  of  a  just  government ;  that 
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to  each  member  of  the  community  belong  the  rights  of 
all,  that  there  are  no  inherent  civil  distinctions  between 
citizens,  and  that  all  subjects  are  citizens  under  those  com- 
mon and  uniform  restrictions  that  the  public  safety  re- 
quires, have  obtained  possession  of  the  public  mind  very 
slowly,  leaving  still  much  call  for  labor,  before  the  solid 
rock  of  natural  justice  shall  be  laid  bare,  and  the  foundations 
of  government  be  universally  placed  thereon.  We  have  just 
escaped,  in  slavery,  the  most  violent  perversion  of  these  pri- 
mary rights  of  man,  and  are  again  busy  in  the  discussion  of 
a  kindred  question — the  extension  of  suffi*age  to  women. 
In  both  instances,  a  portion  of  the  community  have,  of  their 
ovm  will,  fixed  the  status  of  the  remainder,  and  alleged  a 
natural  law  in  defense  of  their  action.  It  is  always  a  posi- 
tion most  perilous  to  pure  justice,  when  a  part  of  the  commu- 
nity ventures  to  pronounce  on  the  rights  of  the  remainder, 
and  that,  too,  when  concession  involves  an  abridgement  of 
their  ovm  privileges.  Then,  if  ever,  the  spirit  of  reform  should 
be  present,  to  commend  justice  and  philanthropy. 

This  first  work  accomplished,  of  including  in  the  organic 
law  the  highest  liberty  of  all  consistent  with  the  public 
safety,  there  arises  a  second  class  of  measures,  essentially 
progressive,  and  therefore  reformatory  in  their  purpose. 

A  wise  and  liberal  government  is  not  content  in  providing 
for  its  safety  in  a  negative  way,  removing  manifest  dangers 
merely.  It  feels  that  there  is  a  safe,  desirable,  positive 
work  for  it  to  do — a  work  not  otherwise  to  be  accomplished, 
which  compacts  and  strengthens  the  community  and  gives 
it  the  conditions  of  growth  and  powet.  To  these  protective, 
yet  more  positive  functions  of  government,  belong  the  fur- 
nishing of  a  sound  currency,  the  opening  and  maintaining 
of  highways  by  land  and  by  water,  the  furnishing  of  postal- 
service,  and,  yet  more,  a  free  and  adequate  provision  for 
public  education. 

That  these  most  important  labors  of  society  may  be  per- 
formed in  the  best  and  most  efficient  way,  and  thus  provision 
be  made  not  so  much  for  present  existence  as  for  constant 
and  increasing  growth,  evidently  calls  for  wise  and  patient 
thought,  and  will  long  give  the  reformer  subjects  for  con- 
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sideration  and  labor.  Education  especiaUj  is  a  point  at 
which  gOYemment  seems  to  depart  the  farthest  from 
the  limited  field  sometimes  assigned  it,  yet  most  benignly 
and  advantageously.  We  especially  have  gone  very  far 
in  this  du-ection,  striving  to  add  to  general  education  fa- 
cilities for  peculiar  training  in  some  of  the  arts,  as  in  ajgri- 
culture  and  branches  of  mechanical  labor.  We  have  striven 
also  to  meet  abnormal  states  of  mind  and  body  with  apt  con- 
ditions and  peculiar  discipline,  thus  providing  reform  schools, 
schools  for  idiots,  asylums  for  the  insane,  the  blind,  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  In  no  action  does  society  assume  a  more  paren- 
tal, powerful  and  humane  attitude  than  in  thus  gathering  up 
and  watching  over  the  weak  ones  of  its  fold.  Partial,  in- 
deed, must  be  that  estimate  of  the  functions  of  government 
which  would  withdraw  it  from  this  the  most  ameliorating 
and  enli^tened  of  its  labors. 

Yet  law  does  occasionally  transcend  its  appropriate  limits 
in  this  He  oversight  of  the  general  good.  Protection,  tech- 
nically so  called,  is  an  obvious  infringement  of  the  limita- 
tion of  natural  law.  We  find  fault  with  it,  not  so  much  for  the 
end  it  proposes  as  for  its  inability  successfully  to  reach  that 
end,  aad  the  infatuation  with  which  it  struggles  against  the 
powerful  natural  laws  which  clutch  and  baffle  it.  It  is  indeed 
an  attempt  to  meet  and  arrest  the  whole  flow  of  commercial 
law,  and  that,  not  in  behalf  of  a  moral,  but  of  a  commercial 
end.  It  would  supercede  by  direct  civil  provision  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  trade,  a  free  market,  and  hopes  to  do 
this  successfully  and  advantageously. 

Such  an  effort  at  once  brings  into  play  subtle  compensations 
that  over-reach  and  under-reach  and  out-reach  the  law,  rob 
it  of  its  expected  gains,  and  leave,  as  the  lact  fruit  of  its 
labors,  that  uncertainty,  discouragement  and  paralysis  of 
production  which  are  sure  to  follow  a  subversion  of  its  settled 
and  fundamental  conditions.  It  is  not  admissible  to  dwell 
on  these  compensations.  We  merely  mention  a  few  of  them. 
The  increased  burdens  inevitably  thrown  on  unprotected 
branches  of  industry  ;  the  unforseen  effects  of  fluctuating  and 
suddenly  enhanced  prices  ;  the  hasty  and  precipitate  way  in 
which  branches  of  business  are  warmed  into  life  ;  the  chronic 
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weaknesses  thus  entailed  upon  them  ;  political  clamor  among 
manufacturers,  taking  the  place  of  private  enterprise;  and 
an  uneasy  and  imindustrial  feeling  spread  abroad  that  a  for- 
tune can  be  compassed  by  legislation  instead  of  by  labor. 

A  last  class  of  reformatory  enactments  are  those  made 
in  part,  at  least,  in  defense  of  moral  interests.  More  and 
more  is  there  wrapped  up  in  the  civil  aims  of  legislation  a 
moral  purpose.  This  is  seen  in  the  penalties  inflicted,  and 
in  the  manner  of  their  infliction ;  in  the  efforts  made  to 
reduce  the  motives  to  crime  and  to  reform  the  criminal ;  and 
in  the  protection  thrown  around  the  family,  around  the  mar- 
riage relation,  around  religious  liberty.  Most  just  and  wise 
is  it  that  society  should  exercise  this  indirect  providence 
over  its  chief  interests.  An  extreme,  yet  a  just  form  of  this 
legislation,  is  that  in  behalf  of  the  Sabbath.  Though  to 
secure  a  religious  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  beyond  the 
range  of  law,  to  protect  the  citizen  in  such  an  observance  by 
forbidding  every  use  of  pubUc  places  and  roads  inconsis- 
tent  therewith,  is  a  possible,  and,  within  narrow  limits,  an 
admissable  object  of  legislation.  Yet,  as  these  laws  approach 
BO  closely  the  realm  of  pure  morals,  and  stand  on  so  narrow 
a  civil  basis,  little  is  to  be  hoped  from  them. 

Less  extreme  are  the  statutes  directed  against  gambling 
and  prostitution.  These  vices  lie  more  immediately  within 
the  province  of  law,  are  a  more  obvious  infringement  of  social 
order,  and  more  directly  disastrous  in  their  physical  conse- 
quences.  To  deny  to  society  the  right  of  protective  legisla- 
tion here,  is  to  make  it  sharp  and  eagle-eyed  in  minor  inter- 
ests, and  blind  and  helpless  in  its  chief  concerns.  Certainly, 
there  is  no  right  human  that  can  forbid,  and  no  law  divine  that 
does  forbid,  a  ttse  on  the  part  of  society  of  the  poioer  it 
obviously  possesses  in  this  direction. 

The  aid  of  civil  law  is  invoked,  and  wisely,  we  believe, 
imder  the  principles  now  laid  dow^  in  behalf  of  minors  em- 
ployed in  factories.  Against  such  legislation,  it  is  alleged 
that  the  laws  of  trade  have  this,  like  the  other  relations  of 
the  employer  and  employe,  under  control,  and  that  it  is 
foUy  to  interfere ;  that  the  general  principle  of  holding  legis- 
ation  aloof  from  natural  law  should  here  be  applied.     To 
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this  we  answer,  that  the  action  of  natural  forces  freqi 
ooght  to  be,  and  may  be,  modified  in  behalf  of  moral 
that  if  strong  commercial  motives  are  acting  on  unw 
nnkind  parents  to  induce  a  disregard  of  the  claims  of 
dren,  society  may  wisely  step  in  to  maintain  those  c] 
In  other  words,  the  common  welfare  no  more  allow 
authority  of  the  parent  to  be  used  to  the  permanent  i 
of  the  child,  then  it  does  the  strength  of  that  parent 
employed  in  the  coercion  or  abuse  of  an  adult,  and  a  si 
of  labor  that  is  offering  inducements  to  such  injuries  is  o 
ious  to  law,  on  exactly  the  same  grounds  as  the  slave-i 

The  direction  of  law  against  usury  has  not  the 
grounds.  There  is  no  adequate  reason  for  singling  on 
price  for  the  use  of  money  among  aU  other  prices,  and  : 
it  by  law.  The  effort  runs  so  directly  across  natural  1 
to  make  such  legislation  in  a  large  measure  futile,  and 
not  futile,  productive  of  effects  the  exact  reverse  of 
intended.  In  the  one  case,  therefore,  that  of  the  mii 
is  practicable  and  obligatory  upon  us  to  interfere  with 
mercial  law ;  in  the  other,  that  of  usury,  it  is  not,  and 
case  rests  on  the  nature  of  the  ends  to  be  reached,  a 
the  means  at  our  disposal.  General  principles  do  adn 
possible  and  desirable  a  regulation  of  commercial  acti 
behalf  of  social  and  moral  ends.  They  do  not  admit, 
an  eight>hour  law,  an  effort  to  peremptorily  cut  short  ns 
forces,  to  alter  prices  of  labor,  without  altering  the  < 
tions  out  of  which  that  price  inevitally  springs. 

A  last  illustration  under  this  third  class  remains  to  us 
one  that  has  long  engaged  the  public  mind — ^prohil 
liquor  laws.  These,  we  think,  present  one  of  the  clc 
cases  of  the  right  of  society  to  involve  moral  ends  ic 
aims,  and  protect  itself  at  once  from  the  physical  and  i 
and  moral  conseqences  of  a  traffic  by  making  it  crii] 
In  the  first  platfe,  the  proposed  legislation  lies  wholly  v 
the  province  of  law.  It  pertains  to  trade  and  goes  not  b( 
the  regulation  of  trade.  Indeed,  no  new  principle  is  inv 
in  prohibition  beyond  those  necessary  for  the  support  o 
form  of  license.  A  license  is  a  partial  suspension  of  1 
and  involves  the  right,  if  the  case  is  shown  to  require  i1 
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farther  suspension,  extending  to  a  complete  suspension  or 
prohibition  of  trade.  The  same  power  that  enables  us  to 
limit  the  trade  to  A.  will  enable  ns  to  take  it  from  him  also. 
Not  only  does  the  subject-matter  of  legislation  lie  wholly 
within  the  province  of  law,  prohibition  can  be  adequately 
maintained  on  purely  civil  grounds.  In  no  direction  are  social 
order,  the  public  quiet  and  safety,  and  individual  rights 
of  person  and  property,  more  often  trespassed  on,  than  in 
connection  with  this  foade.  Its  physical  consequences  are 
breaches  of  public  order  and  decency,  pauperism  and  crime. 
A  most  lamentable  fact  is  it,  if  the  wife  and  child  of  the 
drunkard  must  exist  in  society,  robbed  of  every  thing,  in  per- 
petual danger  even  of  life,  and  that  society  be  powerless  to 
cast  any  adequate  protection  about  them.  That  view  of 
civil  law  which  takes  from  it  the  right  of  interference  in  a 
case  Uke  this,  puts  society  in  the  helpless  and  absurd  posi- 
tion of  a  spectator  in  a  mob,  who  may  oppose  violence  to 
violence,  and  bear  off  the  victims  of  violence,  but  who  has 
no  power  to  disperse  the  rioters  or  arrest  the  ringleaders. 
Society  is  thus  left  to  deal  with  effects,  and  forbidden  access 
to  causes,  though  these  are  of  a  tangible  and  civil  character, 
and  sure  to  be  productive  of  fresh  effects  of  the  same  char- 
acter. It  must  attend  on  the  unwholesome  traffic,  keep  its 
purlieus  clear  of  paupers,  collar  and  stalk  off  its  brood  of 
boisterous  criminals,  but  can  not  meddle  with  the  direct  phys- 
ical sources  of  these  evils,  the  responsible,  central  agents 
of  these  wrongs.  There  is  no  rational  view  of  the  office  of 
civil  law  which  can  so  restrict  its  power,  which  can  put  the 
quiet,  the  safety,  the  property,  the  happiness  and  morality  of 
the  commimity  at  the  mercy  of  unprincipled  commerce, 
bending  all  rights,  the  dearest  and  highest,  to  the  one  right 
of  trade.  Men  may  traffic  and  only  traffic  as  they  respect 
those  weightier  interests  of  citizens,  whose  guardian  deity,  in 
her  regal  legislative  and  judicial  robes,  is  the  grave  and 
searching  spirit  of  civil  law,  overlooking  the  community,  to 
strike  down,  not  merely  the  thief  whom  all  are  pursuing,  but 

every  direct  and  detrimental  offender  against  the  public 
prosperity. 

Now,  the  high,  the  moral  ends  which  are  incident  to  such 
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legislation,  certainly  do  not  render  it  unfit,  certainly  add  to 
its  fitness.  Well  may  society  do  what  it  can  in  so  defining 
the  conditions  of  traffic  as  to  make  them  as  favorable  aspos- 
fdble  to  public  virtue.  Nor  is  there  any  law  of  nature,  ren- 
dering the  successful  execution  of  such  statutes  impossible. 
The  only  barrier  to  them  is  that  always  presented  by  crime, 
powerful  in  itself  and  in  the  favor  of  parties  refusing  to  recog- 
nize its  true  character. 

We  accept  then  this  legislation  as  justified  by  its  subject, 
by  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  evils  it  seeks  to  remedy,  and 
by  its  mode  of  prevention.  A  public  sentiment  that  will 
not  sustain  it,  may  render  it  nugatory,  and,  therefore,  for 
the  time  being,  unsuitable,  but  this  fact  does  not  remove 
it  from  the  class  of  laws  justly  aimed  at  as  a  later  condition 
of  the  public  welfare. 

The  conclusions  we  have  reached  are  briefly  these  :  Moral 
order  is  the  only  perfect  and  possible  order  of  society. 
Society  may  do  for  itself  by  direct  legislative  action  aU  that 
it  is  intrinsically  desirable  should  be  done,  and  that  can  be 
done.  The  three  considerations  that  especially  guide  and 
set  limits  to  this  power,  are  the  liberty  of  the  individual, 
natural  law,  and  moral  law.  These  all  demand  considera- 
tion, and  to  neglect  them  ia  to  fail  of  the  end  aimed  at. 

The  three  directions  in  which  reform,  under  these  restric- 
tions, invokes  the  aid  of  law,  are  first  in  conforming  the 
organic  law  of  the  state  to  the  general  principle  of  equal 
rights;  second,  in  completing  those  measures  by  which 
society  provides  for  its  safety,  prosperity  and  growth  ;  and 
third,  in  giving  the  best  civil  conditions  to  the  moral  action 
and  tife  of  the  citizen. 
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ARTICLE  III.— THE  "SOCIAL  CONTRACT"  AND  MAINE'S 

ANCIENT  LAW.* 
By  E.  EL  GiLLETT,  D.D.,  Professor  In  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

To  MAKT  minds  there  is  a  strange  fascination  in  those  stu- 
dies which  carry  us  back  to  periods  that  antedate  historic 
records,  and  bring  us  face  to  face  with  objects,  events,  or 
institutions  which  passed  away  before  a  written  memorial  of 
them  was  possible.  The  mute  fossil  comes  forth  from  its 
rocky  sepulchre,  where  it  has  been  entombed  for  ages  in 
sUence  and  darkness,  to  make  its  startling  reyelation  of  forms 
of  life  and  conditions  of  existence  as  marvelous  to  us  as  if 
they  had  belonged  to  some  distant  planet.  The  very  words 
we  use  in  our  daily  speech,  become  compact  volumes  of  an- 
tique lore,  when  subjected  to  the  tests  which  comparative 
philology  has  learned  to  apply,  and  unfold  to  our  view 
modes  of  thought  and  social  relations  of  which  we  find 
scarcely  a  trace  in  the  oldest  human  records.  It  is  thus  that 
we  are  enabled  to  travel  back  in  thought  to  the  infancy  of 
the  race,  to  trace  the  rudimental  forms  of  speech,  to  dis- 
cern national  affinities  between  the  peoples  of  widely  sepa- 
rated lands,  and  to  establish  important  facts  in  their  history 
with  a  certainty  that  belongs  only  to  veracious  and  imper- 
ishable records.  Nay,  we  may  even  pass  beyond  the  date 
of  human  existence  on  this  planet,  and  picture  to  our  minds 
a  state  of  things  more  wonderful  than  ancient  fable  ever 
feigned,  when  an  infinite  Providence  by  gigantic  forces  was 
preparing  the  world  for  the  habitation  of  man. 

But  hum  an  institutions  are  often  the  records — sometimes  fos- 
silized— of  ages  of  which  written  history  has  left  no  trace.  They 
too  have  a  marvelous  tale  to  unfold.  Traced  back  to  their 
original  by  a  sagacity  and  skill  like  those  which  have  extended 
their  meaning  from  the  fossil  stone,  or  the  metamorphosed  forms 

*  Afceent  Law.  In  connection  with  the  Early  History  of  Society,  and 
its  Relation  to  Modern  Ideas.  By  Hbnry  Sumneb  Mainb,  Member  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  India,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  With  an  Introduction  by  Thko.  W.  Dwight, 
L  L.D.,  Professor  of  Municipal  Law,  Columbia  College.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scrlbner  &  Co.  One  vol.  crown  Bvo. 
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of  human  speech,  they  reveal  to  ns  the  usages  and  conditions 
of  primitive  society,  and  the  successive  stages  of  national 
development.  What  Sir  Eoderick  Muchison  and  Lyell  have 
done  for  Geology,  and  Max  Miiller  and  other  comparative 
philologists  have  done  for  the  Science  of  Language,  has  been 
essayed  in  the  sphere  of  legal  institutions,  by  one  worthy  to 
be  ranked  with  them  for  enthusiasm  and  success  in  a  favor- 
ite pursuit,  Mr.  Maine,  in  his  "  Ancient  Law." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  over  the  field  which  he  has  ex- 
plored, and  from  which  he  has  drawn  the  conclusions  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  government  which  are  embodied  in 
his  work,  opposing  parties  have  passed  and  repassed  in 
controversial  strife,  each  assuming  that  its  own  theory  ac- 
corded with,  and  was  based  upon  all  ascertainable  facts.  He 
comes  after  them,  and  shows  beyond  the  possibility  of  ques- 
tion that  both  were  wrong,  or  at  least  that  neither  did  more 
than  merely  approximate  to  truth.  Meanwhile  the  respect- 
ive theories  have  had  their  day,  have  impressed  themselves 
on  legislation  and  social  philosophy,  have  moulded  states, 
or  determined  the  conditions  of  political  development,  while 
opposing  parties,  and  sometimes  opposing  armies,  have  been 
marshalled  under  their  banners. 

With  the  new  political  life  and  energy  developed  in  con- 
nection with  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  great  Reforma- 
'tion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  popular  elements  of  the 
state  began  to  assert  their  importance  in  a  manner  hitherto 
unprecedented.  Among  Protestant  nations,  Papal  suprem- 
acy no  longer  held  in  check  the  royal  power.  Thus  at  the 
same  moment  two  antagonistic  forces  were  brought  face  to 
face.  In  England  for  generations  no  king  had  attained  a 
power  so  despotic  as  that  of  Henry  VIIL,  especially  after 
the  statute  qt  Prcemunire  had  fortified  his  throne  against 
Papal  aggression.  Never  before  had  the  popular  conscious- 
ness of  power  and  right  been  so  clear  and  strong ;  and  to  us, 
with  an  a  posteriori  experience,  it  seems  too  evident  to  admit 
of  question  that  an  ultimate  collision  of  the  two  forces  was 
inevitable.  To  some  extent  an  analogious  condition  of  things 
existed  in  other  countries,  Boman  Catholic  as  well  as 
Protestant ;  but  before  the  sword  could  be  unsheathed  for 
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final  arbitrament,  the  pen  must  be  called  into  requisition, 
and  the  field  occupied  by  disputing  casuists. 

The  Divine  right  of  kings  was  the  logical  stronghold  of 
one  party,  to  which  they  were  forced  to  betake  themselyes, 
although  the  conflict  was  protracted  through  generations, 
before  the  necessity  of  such  an  entrenchment  was  fairly  con- 
fessed. The  position  which  the  other  was  constrained  to 
take — speaking  in  the  name  of  popular  rights  and  protesting 
against  the  assumptions  of  unlimited  or  despotic  power — 
was  at  last  that  of  the  social  contract  by  which  rulers  and 
subjects  were  mutually  bound — the  violation  of  that  con- 
tract, by  the  despotism  of  the  monarch,  virtually  releasing 
the  people  from  the  bond  of  allegiance,  and  reducing  society 
to  a  state  of  nature,  in  which  its  rights  might  be  resumed. 

But  here  also  the  position  finally  taken  was  not  at  first 
defined.  The  assertion  of  popular  rights  was  rather  instinc- 
tive than  philosophical.  Natural  feeling  impelled  men  to 
conclusions  which  it  was  left  to  a  more  tardy  logic  to  shape 
into  symmetrical  forms  and  theoretic  consistency.  Neither 
side  comprehended  fully  what  was  implied  in  the  attitude 
it  assumed,  but  the  growing  consciousness  of  each  arrived 
at  about  the  same  date  at  the  stage  of  a  ripe  development. 
Buchanan  had  scarcely  enunciated  his  theory  of  the  Social 
Contract,  before  the  Metropolitan  of  England,  preparing  the. 
way  for  Laud,  had  grounded  the  claims  of  monarchy  on  Divine 
right.  No  wonder  that  James  I.  should  appreciate  highly 
his  transfer  from  a  position  where  he  had  Bucheman  for  a 
tutor,  to  one  in  which  a  fulsome  and  even  blasphemous  flattery 
could  dare  to  suggest  that  his  majesty  spoke  by  a  special 
divine  inspiration. 

As  early  as  1540,  a  commission  named  by  Henry  Vlll.y 
and  embracing  in  it  several  bishops,  Cianmer  and  Bidley 
among  them,  drew  up  a  declaration  of  Christian  doctrine/or 
(he  necessary  ervdiiion  of  a  Christian  man,  in  which  they  as- 
serted, "Subjects  be  bound  not  to  withdraw  their  fealty, 
truth,  love  and  obedience  toward  their  princes,/or  any  cause 
whatsoever  it  6e."  They  rested  content  however  with  basing 
the  duty  on  the  simple  scriptural  injunction  that  government, 
as  God's  ordinance,  was  not  to  be  resisted.  Beyond  this  they 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  go. 
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The  hanghty  spirit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  predis]    i 
to  popular  concession.    But  the  force  of  circumstances    : 
pelled  her  to  a  policy  not  altogether  in  harmony  wit 
spirit  of  Tudor  rule.    The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  ag 
the  power  of  Spain,  was,  in  itself  considered,  utterly  disi    i 
ful  to  her.    But  by  her  very  tenure  of  the  throne,  she   ' 
made  the  protectress  of  the  revolted   colonies.     In  '. 
Bishop  Bikon  published  his  book,  of  "  The  True  Diffei   i 
between  Christian  Subjection  and  unchristian  Bebell 
The  book  was  written  by  the  direction,  and  with  the  i  : 
tion  of  the  Queen,  who  in  assisting  the  Low  Countries    i 
defending  her  own  throne.    It  will  suffice  to  indicat<  i 
ground  which  the  Bishop  took  to  quote  the  langua^ 
Charles  the  First  in  reply  to  Alexander  Henderson  :    ''  I 
Bilson,  I  remember  well  what  opinion  the  king  my  fa  I 
had  of  him  for  these  opinions,  and  how  he  shewed  him  & 
favor  in  the  hope  of  his  recantations,  .  .  .  but  whethe 
did  (recant)  or  not  I  cannot  say." 

It  was  in  such  circumstances  as  these,  when  even  Qi  i 
Elizabeth  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit  that — elsew 
at  least — subjects  might  be  justified  in  resisting  their  ru  : 
that   George  Buchanan,  the  whole  history  of  his  na 
familiar  to  him  from  careful  study,  published  his  memory 
and  much-abused  work,  "De  Jure  Begni  apud  Scotos."    I 
time  had  come  when  some  theory   of   popular  rights    i 
demanded  to   justify  conclusions  which  to  many  appet  i 
anarchic  or  insurrectionary.    It  is  scarcely  surprising  i  I 
these  conclusions  should  have  been  reached  by  him,  or  i  I 
they  should  have  been  tenaciously  held.    In  his  own  com 
he  had  traced  the  abuses  of  royal  power.    He  had  in<  I 
nantly  witnessed  the  scandalous  policy  and  proceeding! 
tiie  Scottish  Queen.    Several  years  of  his  life  had  been  pas  i 
on  the  continent,  and  then,  as  a  Scottish  exile,  he  had  I 
experience  of  those  hardships,  and  was  witness  of  those 
pressions  which  sometimes  madden  loyal  hearts  to  rage.     ' 
can  scarcely  suppose  him  unfamiliar  with  the  ^*  Franco-CI 
Ka*'  of  Francis  Hottinger,  or  the  "  Vindiciae  Contra  Tyr  i 
nos/'  commonly  ascribed  to  Hubert  Languet,  the  friend 
mx  PhiUp  Sidney.    The  last  had  asserted  (1579)  that  kin 
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trampling  on  their  subjects'  privileges,  might  be  deposed  by 
the  states  of  their  kingdoms.  He  had  represented  them  as 
feudally  vassals  of  their  subjects,  and  by  their  injustice 
liable  to  the  forfeiture  of  their  crown. 

Nearly  twenty  years  earlier,  kindred  sentiments  had  been 
penned,  though  not  published,  by  a  young  friend  of  Mon- 
taigne, whom  the  latter  pronounces  the  greatest  man  of  his  age, 
Stephen  de  la  Boetie.  With  a  glo  wing  indignation  he  portrays 
the  injustice  of  the  assumption  that  to  any  one  man  the 
rights  and  life  of  another  should  be  subject.  Buchanan's 
residence  in  France  doubtless  brought  him  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  views  of  men  like  these,  views  which  must  have 
seemed  to  him  so  pertinent  and  just,  with  the  history  of  his 
native  land  fresh  in  memory. 

But  he  had  abeady  been  prepared  by  other  influences 
to  entertain  opinions  commended  by  the  noblest  spirits  of 
his  time.  He  had  himself  been  the  pupil  of  John  Mair,  bet- 
ter known  by  his  Latin  name.  Major.  The  latter  was  pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  at  St.  Andrews,  and  his  poUtical  senti- 
ments had  been  derived  from  the  study  of  the  writings  of 
John  Gerson  and  Cardinal  D'Ailly.  The  ground  which 
these  famous  writers  had  taken  with  respect  to  the  relation 
of  Popes  and  General  Councils,  Major  had  taken  as  to  the 
relation  of  rulers  and  subjects,  icings,  he  maintained,  were 
but  the  servants  of  the  people,  from  whom  they  derived  their 
authority,  and  to  whdm  they  were  answerable  for  every  pub- 
Uo  act  th^y  performed.  By  the  popular  voice  their  tyranny 
might  be  controlled,  and  tyrants  of  all  grades  might  be  judi- 
cially deposed  and  condemned. 

Such  seed-thoughts  cast  into  the  young  mind  of  Buchanan, 
were  planted  in  a  genial  soil.  The  time  came  when  they 
bore  fruit  in  the  famous  work  De  Jure  Regni — a  work  in 
which,  says  Sir  James  Macintosh,  "  the  principles  of  popular 
poUtics  and  the  maxims  of  a  free  government,  are  delivered 
with  a  precision,  and  enforced  with  an  energy,  which  no 
former  age  had  equalled,  and  no  succeeding  has  surpassed." 

It  was  a  bold  act  which  inscribed  this  treatise  to  the 
young  monarch,  describing  it  "not  only  as  an  advice,  but 
even  as  an  importunate  and  somewhat  impudent  exhorter,  to 
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direct  you,  at  this  critical  period  of  life,  safely  past  the  dan- 
gerous rocks  of  adulation."  One  cannot  help  regretting  the 
perversity  which  rejected  the  advice,  while  it  resented  the 
avowed  impudence. 

The  substance  of  Buchanan's  views,  the  distinctly  devel- 
oped theory  of  the  Social  CJontract,  is  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  work,  which  takes  the  form  of  dia- 
logue : 

"  Is  there  then,"  says  one  of  the  interlocutors,  **  a  mutual  compact  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  people  ?"  M.  Thus  it  seems.  B.  Does  not  he 
who  first  violates  the  compact,  and  does  any  thing  against  his  own  stipu- 
lations, break  his  own  ageement  ?  H.  He  does.  B.  If  then  the  bond 
which  attached  the  king  to  the  people  Is  broken,  all  rights  he  dei*ived  Arom 
the  agreement  are  forfeited  ?  M.  They  are  forfeited.  B.  And  he  who 
was  mutually  bound  becomes  as  free  as  before  the  agreement  ?  M.  He 
has  the  same  rights  and  the  same  freedom  as  he  had  before.  B.  But  if  a 
should  do  things  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  human  society,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  which  he  has  been  made,  what  name  should  we  give  him  ? 
M.  We  should  call  him  a  tyrant.  B.  But  a  tyrant  not  only  possesses 
no  just  authority  over  his  people,  but  is  their  enemy.  M.  He  is  surely 
their  enemy.  B.  Is  there  not  a  just  cause  of  war  against  an  enemy  who 
has  inflicted  heavy  and  intolerable  injuries  upon  us?  M.  There  is.  B. 
What  is  the  nature  of  a  war  against  the  enemy  of  all  mankind,  that  Is, 
against  a  tyrant?  •  M.  None  can  be  more  just.  B.  Is  it  not  lawful,  in  a 
war  justly  commenced,  not  only  for  the  whole  people,  but  for  any  single 
person,  to  kill  an  enemy?  M.  It  must  be  confessed.  B.  What,  then, 
shall  we  say  of  a  tyrant,  a  public  enemy,  with  whom  all  good  men  are  in 
eternal  warfare  ?  May  not  any  one  of  all  mankind  inflict  on  him  every 
penalty  of  war  ?  M.  I  observe  that  all  nations  have  been  of  that  opinion ; 
for  Theba  is  extolled  for  having  killed  her  husband,  and  Timoleou  for  his 
brother's,  and  Cassius  for  his  son's  death." 

We  have  seen  that  Buchanan  did  not  stand  altogether  alone 
in  his  views  of  popular  rights,  but  no  other  writer  had  given 
such  a  definite  philosophical  shape  to  the  theory  of  resis- 
tance to  unjust  rulers,  yet  ere  long  England  was  to  fur- 
nish a  fit  successor  to  Bilson.  In  1594,  Eichard  Hooker, 
the  Judicious^  as  he  is  called,  published  his  work  on  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity.  In  this  he  presented  views  which  ac- 
corded to  a  considerable  extent  with  those  of  Buchanan. 
His  poetical  description,  rather  than  defination  of  law  is 
well  known,  and  has  become  classic  in  our  language.  It 
suggests  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
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the  stndj  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  goyemment,.and 
it  is  not  a  little  carious  that  with  a  Puritan  for  his  antago- 
nist, he  yet  distinctly  plants  himself  on  the  ground  of  implied 
contract  between  rulers  and  subjects.  So  objectionable  are 
his  doctrines  to  the  author  of  "  The  History  of  Passive  Obe- 
dience,*' (Amsterdam,  1689,)  that  the  latter  ascribes  them 
to  Hooker's  study  of  the  Schoolmen,  "  who  had  brought  in 
the  terms  and  notions  of  the  Aristotelian  Philosophy  into  the 
Christian  church,  while  Aristotle  is  known  to  be  a  great  lover 
of  Democracy." 

It  would  require  a  bibHographical  treatise  merely  to  specify 
the  publications,  which,  during  the  century  that  intervened 
between  the  publication  of  Buchanan's  treatise  and  the 
"glorious  Revolution"  of  1688,  were  devoted  on  the  one  side 
to  the  claims  of  rulers  by  divine  right,  and  on  the  other  to  the  in- 
terests of  popular  government.  We  can  only  glance  at  some  of 
the  more  noted  which  attracted  general  attention.  In  1610, 
Bishop  Carlton,  in  his  "  Jurisdiction  of  Princes,"  expressly 
repudiated  the  idea  "  that  the  power  of  Government  by  the  law 
of  Nature  is  in  the  multitude."  Bishop  Andrews,  at  about 
the  same  date,  declared  '^  Kings  are  the  Lord's  Anointed." 
Dr.  Hakewell  in  his  Scutum  Begis,  1613,  contended  that  to  make 
insurrections  against  kings,  is,  "with  the  Giants,  to  make 
war  against  God."  Bishop  Hall  contended  that  "  God  hath 
ordained  kingly  sovereignty,"  and  that  "  kings  and  princes 
hold  their  crowns  and  sceptres  in  fee  from  the  God  of 
Heaven."  Bishop  Sanderson  would  not  allow  a  subject  to 
take  up  arms  against  his  king  "  not  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  lives  and  liberties  either  of  ourselves  or  others,  nor  for 
the  defense  of  religion,  nor  for  the  preservation  of  a  church 
or  state,  no,  nor  yet  if  that  could  be  imagined  possible,  for 
the  salvation  of  a  soul,  no,  not  for  the  redemption  of  the 
whole  world." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  found  expression  in  the 
pulpits  and  universities  of  England,  under  the  reign  of  a  mon- 
arch who  asserted  of  the  dignity  of  kings,  that  they  "  sit  in 
the  throne  of  God,  and  therefore  are  in  Scripture  termed 
Gods."  Even  before  his  accession  to  the  English  throne, 
William  Barclay,  in  reply  to  Buchanan,  had  published  (1600), 
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his  work  *'  De  Regno  et  Begali,"  in  answer  to  Buchanan. 
Lord  Bacon's  great  name  must  be  added  to  the  list  of  those 
who  exaggerated  the  power  of  rulers.  *'  Kings  are  mortal 
Oods  on  earth."  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  drifted  in  the  same 
direction,  for  the  divine  rights  of  kings  was  then  (1602)  "  in 
the  air."  Even  John  Selden,  with  all  his  better  sympathies, 
adopted  Sir  Bobert  Filmer's  views  of  Patriarchal  authority. 

It  was  impossible  to  maintain  in  its  tmquaUfied  form,  the 
theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  with  such  practical 
comments  upon  it  as  were  afforded  by  the  oppressive  measures 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  without  provoking  vigorous 
opposition.  That  opposition  was  displayed  on  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640.  A  debt  of  pop- 
ular indignation  that  for  a  whole  generation  had  been  accum- 
ulating at  compound  interest  was  to  be  discharged.  The 
civil  war  was  preceded  by  a  war  of  pamphlets,  and  vigorous 
parliamentary  discussions,  memorable  among  which  are  the 
able  constitutional  arguments  of  that  great  statesman,  John 
Pym,  the  Edmund  Burke  of  his  generation.  At  first  the 
friends  of  the  Parliamentary  interest,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  king,  were  content  to  republish  the  works  that  had  al- 
ready appeared  in  defense  of  their  respective  positions. 
Treatises  that  had  slept  neglected  for  many  years  were  now 
reprinted,  and  old  antagonists  met  again  in  posthumous  con- 
flict. 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not  last  long.  The  crisis 
demanded  fresh  pens.  The  ablest  writers  of  the  day  came 
forward  to  vindicate  the  parties  to  which  they  respectively 
adhered.  Pamphlets  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  issued  in  alarming 
numbers  from  the  press.  Among  their  authors  were  men 
like  Dr.  Feme,  Bishop  Hall,  John  Milton,  John  Goodwin  and 
John  Lilbume. 

Among  them  also  were  two  anonymous  writers  whose  pam- 
phlets were  to  be  reprinted  for  effective  service  at  a  later  date. 
One  of  these  was  a  Puritan  clergyman,  Philip  Hunton,  who 
entered  the  lists  against  the  Boyalist  champion.  Dr.  Feme. 
As  his  pamphlet  (1642)  was  republished  without  his  name, 
it  was  subsequently  referred  to  simply  by  its  title,  "  A  Trea- 
tise of  Monarchy;  containing  two  parts.     I.     Concerning 
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Monarchy  in  general.  EL  Concerning  this  Particular  Mon- 
archy, wherein  all  the  Main  Questions  occurrent  in  both,  are 
stated,  disputed  and  determined.  By  an  Earnest  Desirer  of 
his  country's  peace.** 

This  pamphlet  is  remarkable  as  defining,  with  unprece- 
dented exactness,  the  peculiar  features  of  the  English  consti- 
tution. It  held  an  even  balance  between  the  extremes  of 
Democratic  rule  and  arbitrary  power.  In  it  we  find  traces 
also,  distinct  though  infrequent,  of  the  Social  Contract  the- 
ory. The  author  answers  the  inquiry  how  far  subjection 
is  due  to  magistrates,  by  saying  : 

"  As  far  as  they  are  God*s  ordinance,  as  far  as  they  are  a  power,  and 
they  are  a  power  as  far  as  the  contract  fandamentalj  flrom  which  under 
God  their  authority  is  derived,  doth  extend  !    p.  14. 

Again,  the  theory  which  underlies  his  speculations  is  mani- 
fest where  he  says : 

"Thus  the  community  whose  consent  establishes  a  power  over  them 
cannot  be  said  universally  to  have  an  eminency  of  power  above  that  which 
they  constitute ;  sometime  they  have,  sometimes  they  have  not ;  and  to 
judge  when  they  have,  when  not,  respect  must  be  had  to  the  original  con- 
tracts and  fundamental  constitution  of  that  state.  If  they  have  constituted 
a  monarchy,  that  is,  invested  one  man  with  a  sovereignty  of  power,  and 
subjected  all  the  rest  to  him ;  then  it  were  unreasonable  to  say,  they  yet 
have  It  in  themselves,  or  have  power  of  recalling  that  supremacy  which  by 
oath  and  contract  they  themselves  transferred  to  another."— p.  16. , 

Again  he  remarks, 

Government  "  is  constituted,  and  draws  its  force  and  right  ft'om  the  con- 
sent and  choice  of  that  community  over  which  it  swayeth. 

My  reason  is,  because  man  being  a  voluntary  agent,  and  subjection  being 
a  moral  act,  it  doth  essentially  depend  on  consent." — p.  19. 

To  this  pamphlet  an  anonymous  reply  appeared,  and  this 
also  in  the  quarto  form.  Its  real  author  was  Sir  Robert  Fil- 
mer,  and,  when  more  than  thirty  years  later  it  was  republish- 
ed with  his  other  works,  its  authorship  was  avowed.  He 
denies  one  of  Hunton's  fundamental  positions,  that  a  mon- 
archy may  be  limited,  or  that  the  people  can  have  any  control 
over  a  king  who  rules  by  a  divine  authority  transmitted  from 
Adam  in  a  patriarchal  line. 

Blakey,  in  his  History  of  Political  Literature,  following 
Hallam,  speaks  of  Filmer's  "  Patriarcha**   as  published  in 
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1680,  seumingly  unaware,  at  least  not  stating  that  his  "An- 
archy of  a  Limited  or  Mixed  Monarchy"  had  been  printed  aa 
early  as  1648,  or  that  it  was  written  in  reply  to  Hunton. 
This  however,  with  several  other  productions  of  his  pen,  was 
repahliahed  in  a  moderate  sized  12mo.  in  1679, — antedating 
by  a  year  his  "  Patriarcha,"  but  presenting  the  same  views. 
During  the  interval  between  the  two  editions  of  Filmer's  trea- 
tise, Hobbes  had  commanded  the  approval  and  challenged 
the  applause  of  many  shallow,  as  well  as  some  able  minds. 
He  denied  indeed  that  sovereign  power  conld  be  limited  or 
divided,  but  his  reverence  for  divine  right  in  rulers  was  on  a 
level  with  his  respect  for  the  privileges  and  powers  assured  to 
the  people  by  the  Social  Contract  theory.  While  borrowing 
something  from  each,  he  yet  rejected  both.*  His  scheme, 
framing  government  out  of  the  elements  of  terror  and  force, 
represented  it  as  a  kind  of  organized  truce  between  the  con- 
flicting forces  of  a  state  of  nature.  The  ascendency  of  the 
strongest  most  be  maintained,  and  his  power  sustained  by  the 
people  who  unite  for  their  own  defense ;  and  conceding  that 
power,  it  is  irrevokable,  and  indivisible,  and  uncontrolled. 
Such  was  the  theory  of  the  Philosopher  of  Malmsbury, 
devised  for  an  emergency,  and  facing  two  different  ways. 
It  might  commend  itself  to  the  powerful  rule  of  Cromwell, 
imder  which  it  was  drawn  up,  or  to  the  successful  attempt  of 
the  Stuarts  to  recover  the  crown.  This  was  indeed  its  chief 
merit,  although  its  essential  paganism  conferred  upon  it 
doubtless  a  new  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  adventurous  or  dis- 
solute characters  that  crowded  the  court  of  Charles  XL  But 
its  popularity  was  necessarily  transient.  The  world  could 
not  long  endure  it,  any  more  than  it  could  endure  that  state 
of  things  which  had  given  it  birth.  Again  it  was  seen  that 
for  neither  of  the  opposing  parties  was  there  any  logical  resting 
place,  except  in  one  or  other  of  the  old  theories.     The  tern-  ' 

•It  is  remarked  by  Hallam,  In  his  Llteratare  of  Europe,  11.,  189,  that 
Hobbes,  ''  In  his  notion  of  pfitriarchal  authority,  seema  to  go  ae  far  as  Fll- 
mcr,  bnt  more  acute  than  Fllmer,  perceives  that  it  aflbrits  no  flrm  basis 
for  pollUcal  society,"  However  far  he  may  cointlde  with  Fllmer  on 
Oie  pomerot  thepurcnt  over  the  child,  he  Is  to  he  credited,  not  with  being  a 
disciple  or  Fltmer.  bnt  rather  with  maintaining  the  consistency  of  his  own 
theory  In  Its  application  to  the  family.  This  Is  however  only  a  subordi- 
nate,  and  by  do  means  a  leading  feature  of  bis  scheme. 
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porarj  ascendency  of  Hobbes  prepared  the  way  for  that  reac- 
tion which  floated  the  new  edition  of  Filmer  on  the  topmost 
wave  of  popularity. 

"  Few  political  treatises  of  the  date/'  says  Blakely  "  have  undergone  sach 
a  rigid  examination,  and  have  borne  such  grievous  loads  of  ridicule  and 
banter,  as  the  Patrlarcha.  It  has  been  handled  by  all  classes  of  critics — 
the  grave  and  gay — the  loyalist  and  the  republican— the  philosophical 
legislator,  and  the  party  pamphleteer.  It  has  been  suggestive  of  some  of 
the  best  works  on  government,  not  only  In  this  country,  but  likewise  on 
the  continent ;  and  It  has  not  altogether  lost  its  Influence  and  interest, 
even  in  modern  times.  The  real  secret  of  Filmer's  Influence  arises  simply 
firom  the  fact,  that  the  general  argument  he  undertook  to  defend  was  done 
in  a  very  flrst  race  style.  No  writer  would  have  managed  such  materials 
better. 

But  with  all  its  ingenuity  and  its  literary  merit,  Filmer's 
treatise,  like  the  fly  in  amber,  has  been  preserved,  and  attracts 
still  the  attention  of  the  curious,  mainly  because  it  has  be- 
come enshrined  in  the  history  of  the  controversy  which  pro- 
duced Locke's  celebrated  Treatise  on  Government.  This  was 
published  in  1689,  immediately  after  the  revolution  which 
placed  William  III.  on  the  throne.  Of  that  revolution  it  was 
the  avowed  and  elaborate  defense.  The  first  part  of  it, 
in  refutation  of  Filmer,  ranks  with  Chillingworth*s  celebrated 
work  as  an  exhaustive  argument.  It  annihilates  the  very 
grounds  upon  which  Filmer  based  his  theory,  and  leaves 
that  theory,  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  without  foundations,  float- 
ing between  heaven  and  earth.  The  second  part  elabo- 
rates the  Social  Contract  theory,  as  it  never  had  been  elab- 
orated before.  The  origin  of  government  is  in  the  consent 
of  the  people,  and  no  power  can  be  assumed  over  them,  which 
they  have  not  consented  to  yield. 

Locke's  essay  is  open  to  criticism  on  many  points,  but  its 
high  merit  was  that  it  manfully  asserted  popular  rights,  and 
vindicated  that  revolution  which  had  restored  England  to 
her  privileges  as  a  cdhstitutional  government.  Locke  was 
the  philosopher  of  that  revolution  ;  he  set  forth,  and  elabo- 
rated, though  he  did  not  or^nate,  the  theory  upon  which  it 
was  justified.  That  theory  was  nothing  less  than  the  "  Social 
Contract,"  which  Buchanan  had  defined  a  century  before. 
On  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  it  took  this  phase  : 
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"  BeadU>edy  That  King  James  the  2 ad,  haying  indeavonred  to  snbve: 
ConstUation  of  the  Kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  contract  bel 
King  and  People,  and  by  the  advice  of  Jesnits  and  other  wicked  pe 
having  violated  the  fandamental  laws  and  having  withdrawn  hi 
from  this  Kingdom,  Hath  abdicated  the  Government,  and  the  Thr( 
thereby  Vacant." 

Practically  this  theory  had  tritunphed.  The  diviner 
of  Idogs  had  been  refuted  by  the  success  of  the  Beyolu 
as  well  as  by  Locke's  argument.  The  Non-Jurors  in< 
still  clung  to  it.  Bidiculous  as  it  appeared  in  the  refuta 
of  Filmer's  treatise,  it  furnished  the  only  logical  suppor 
the  loyalty  which  was  still  extended  in  some  quarters  to 
exiled  Stuart.  With  the  High  Church  enthusiasm 
attended  Sacheverell's  trial  it  emerged  into  temporary  no 
The  powerful  advocacy  of  Atterbury,  as  well  as  some  of 
Non-Jurors,  was  put  forth  in  its  defense.  But  the  pen 
death  had  wrested  from  the  gra^p  of  Locke  was  taken  u] 
one  not  altogether  unworthy,  whether  for  his  ability  or 
liberality  of  his  views,  to  succeed  him,  Benjamin  Hoa 
subsequently  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

Hoadly  repeated  the  task  that  Locke  had  perfori 
Like  Locke,  he  borrowed  largely  from  "  the  judicic 
Hooker.  He  exposed  all  the  plausible  phases  of  the  p 
archal  scheme,  and  set  forth,  with  a  lucidness  peculia 
himself,  the  harmony  between  popular  rights  and  the  "  Sc 
Contract."  Like  Locke,  he  would  not  assert  that  any  { 
compact  was  the  actual  historic  basis  of  government. 
contented«himself  with  asserting  that  the  ''  chief  questic 
not,  whether  there  was  ever  such  a  contract  formally  anc 
tually  made ;  but  whether  mankind  had  not  a  right  to  n 
it.  For  if  they  had,  civil  government,  in  the  ordinary  co 
of  things,  could  be  rightfully  founded  upon  nothing  else 
this,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  it,  a  Tacit  Consent  of 
Governed." 

Thus,  by  construction,  the  theory  of  the  Social  < 
tract  had  attained  the  shape  in  which  it  existed,  v 
the  doctrine  of  divine  right  put  forth  its  expiring  gasj 
perhaps  we  should  say  convulsion,  in  the  Sacheverell  ex( 
ment.  The  power  and  importance  of  the  Non-Jurors  stec 
declined.    The  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  tc 
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English  throne  (1714)  extinguished  well  nigh  their  last  hope. 
The  vigorous,  and  yet  in  some  respects  ludicrous  contro- 
versy, which  followed  thirty  years  later  in  Scotland,  in  which 
Logan,  Buddiman  and  others  figured,  can  scarce  be  regarded 
as  galvanizing  into  transient  life  the  defunct  theory  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  Even  the  tories  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  would  have  felt  insulted  if  asked  to  evince 
their  loyalty  or  consistency  by  adhering  to  the  principles  for 
which  Sir  Dudley  Digges  and  Sir  Robert  Filmer  stood  ready 
to  draw  the  sword.  The  suggestion  that  Walpole,  or  even  his 
antagonist  Bolingbroke,  could  defend  these  principles  in  the 
House  of  Commons  excites  a  smile,  and  to  suppose  that  Dean 
Swift  was  equal  to  the  task  is  no  more  than  equivalent  to 
supposing  that  he  could  write  Gulliver's  Travels  as  veritable 
history. 

Thus,  in  the  long  protracted  conflict  between  two  antagonist 
theories,  one  had  fully  triumphed.  It  had  the  field  altogether 
to  itself.  It  had  won  recognition  by  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land. It  had  planted  itself  firmly  in  the  provisions  or  de- 
fenses of  the  English  constitution.  It  had  engrafted  itself 
upon  the  political  literature  of  England.  It  had  been  en- 
nunciated  by  prelate  and  philosopher,  by  statesman  and  cler- 
gyman. With  a  simplicity  that  commended  it  to  popular 
apprehension,  and  an  applicability  to  the  political  sphere 
which  made  it  eminently  available  under  the  necessities  of 
controversial  debate,  it  became  the  test  of  republican  ortho- 
doxy, the  high-water  mark  of  whig  liberalism.      • 

It  is  not  strange  that  its  influence  was  felt  alike  in  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  It  crossed  the  channel  and  was  greedily 
accepted  by  the  advanced  political  theorists  of  France.  It 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  shaped  the  political  philosophy  of 
the  generation  at  whose  feet  Samuel  Adams  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  sat  as  learners.  Bosseau  indeed  accepted  to  dis- 
tort it.  He  would,  in  logical  consistency  with  his  phase  of 
the  theory,  make  government  an  utter  impossibility.  He 
would  have  the  power  of  the  state  to  exist  only  by  the 
unanimous  suffirage  and  consent  of  every  member  of  which 
it   was  composed,  and  to  exist    even    thus  only  for  the 
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brief  period  during  which  it  might  be  possessed  of  delegated 
powers. 

It  would  be  a  curious,  and  more  perhaps  than  a  mere  cu- 
rious inquiry,  how  far  the  theory  of  the  Social  Contract  was 
connected  with  our  own  and  the  French  Kevolution.  The 
use  of  that  theory  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  mutual 
rights  and  obligations  of  rulers  and  subjects  may  be  fully 
conceded,  without  endorsing  the  false  assumptions  which  it  im- 
plies. There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  a  government  es- 
tablished by  mutual  compact,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pilgrims 
of  the  Mayflower,  and  we  may  reason  sometimes  most  effect- 
ively to  reliable  conclusions  when  we  start  from  hypothetical 
positions  that  are  admitted  to  be  possible.  But  the  theory 
that  makes  the  authority  of  government  depend  on  an  origi- 
nal contract,  is  encumbered  with  some  grave  difficulties.  As 
accepted  by  our  Bevolutionary  fathers,  it  implied  what  they 
asserted,  that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal,  even  while 
that  equality,  in  the  practical  meaning  of  the  word,  could  not 
be  made  to  extend  to  individuals  of  a  single  election  district 
of  a  single  colony. 

Thus  the  Social  Contract  theory  is  encumbered  with  the 
difficulty,  that  it  makes  the  individual  the  unit  of  the  state, 
and  yet  constructively  assumes,  what  it  practically  denies, 
the  equality  of  these  units.  From  this  difficulty  various 
mischiefs  have  already  sprung.  The  French  Revolution  was 
the  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  the  principles  which  it  avowed, 
and  the  theories  it  embraced.  We  have  run  a  downward 
career  in  the  direction  of  a  leveling  policy,  which  reduces  all 
forms  of  intellectual  or  personal  superiority  to  the  standard 
of  the  lowest  political  attainment.  The  right  of  majorities, 
defended  by  Locke  in  his  treatise  on  Government,  is  but  a 
legitimate  inference  from  his  theory  of  compact,  and  time  is 
yet  to  show  the  vast  difference  between  democracy,  truly  de- 
fined as  the  rule  of  all  the  people,  and  the  ascendency  of  a 
majority  trampHng  on  a  minority  in  the  mockery  of  restraint 
imposed  by  constitutional  checks. 

But  is  the  individual  the  unit  of  the  State  ?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  as  well  as  of  theory.  We  may  attempt  to  consti- 
tute it  a  fact  by  political  constructions,  but  it  does  not  fol- 
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low  that  a  partial  success  justifies  the  attempt,  and  we 
may  give  the  name  to  the  attempt  while  the  reality  to  which 
the  name  answers,  is  wanting. 

It  is  here  that  Maine's  Ancient  Law  teaches  us  to  recaU 
and  revise  the  conclusions  upon  which  long  accepted  and  yen- 
erable  theories  have  been  based.  We  can  not  agree  with 
him,  as  will  be  obvious  from  what  we  have  said,  when  he 
makes  the  theory  of  Hobbes,  instead  of  that  of  Filmer,  the  an- 
tagonist of  that  of  Locke;  and  it  is  only  with  some  qualifica- 
tions that  we  should  concede  his  claim  that "  the  Lockeian  the- 
ory of  the  origin  of  Law  in  a  Social  Compact  scarcely  conceals 
its  Boman  derivation."  But  the  conclusions  which  he  has 
reached  in  his  investigation  of  the  Patria  Poteataa  of  the 
Bomans  are  fully  vindicated  by  the  evidence  adduced. 

His  attention  has  been  specially  directed  to  the  study  of 
Boman  law  from  the  breadth  of  the  field  which  it  opens,  and 
the  means  which  we  have  for  tracing  it  back  to  its  original : 

"  The  Koman  jarisprudence  has  the  longest  known  history  of  any  set  of 
human  institutions.  The  character  of  all  the  changes  which  It  underwent 
is  tolerably  well  ascertained.  From  its  commencement  to  its  close  it  was 
progressively  modified  for  the  better,  or  for  what  the  authors  of  the  modi- 
fication conceived  to  be  the  better,  and  the  course  of  improvement  was 
continued  through  periods  at  which  all  the  rest  of  human  thought  and  ac- 
tion materially  slackened  its  pace,  and  repeatedly  threatened  to  settle  down 
into  stagnation.'*— p.  23. 

It  is  after  a  broad  and  careful  survey  of  this  field  that  Mr» 

Maine  sums  up  his  views  on  the  origin  of  organized  socieiy, 

as  follows : 

^  The  effect  of  the  evidence  derived  flrom  comparative  jarisprudence  i» 
to  establish  that  view  of  the  primeval  condition  of  the  human  race  which 
is  known  as  the  Patriarchal  Theory.  There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  that 
this-  theory  was  originally  based  on  the  Scriptural  history  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs  in  Lower  Asia ;  but,  as  has  been  explained  already,  its  connec- 
tion with  Scripture  rather  militated  than  otherwise  against  its  reception 
as  a  complete  theory,  since  the  majority  of  the  inquirers,  who  till  recently 
addressed  themselves  with  most  earnestness  to  the  colligation  of  social 
phenomena,  were  either  influenced  by  the  strongest  prejudices  against  He- 
brew antiquities,  or  by  the  strongest  desire  to  construct  their  system  with- 
out the  assistance  of  religious  records.  Even  now  there  is  perhaps  a  dis- 
position to  undervalue  these  accounts,  or  rather  to  decline  generalizing 
from  them,  as  forming  part  of  the  traditions  of  a  Semitic  people.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  legal  testimony  comes  nearly  exclusively  fh)m 
the  institutions  of  societies  belonging  to  the  Indo-European  stock,  the 
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Komans,  Hindoos  and  Sclavonians  sapplying  the.  greater  part  of  it;  and 
Indeed  the  diflScnlty,  at  the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry,  is  to  Isnow  where 
to  stop,  to  say  of  what  races  of  men  it  is  lud  allowable  to  lay  down  that 
the  society  in  which  they  are  united  was  originally  organized  on  the  pa- 
triarchal model.  The  brief  lineaments  of  such  a  society,  as  collected  fh>m 
the  early  chapters  in  Genesis,  I  need  not  attempt  to  depict  with  any  mi- 
nnteness,  both  becanse  they  are  familiar  to  most  of  ns  trom  our  earliest 
childhood,  and  because,  from  the  interest  once  attaching  to  the  contro- 
versy which  takes  its  name  iVom  the  debate  between  Locke  and  Filmer, 
they  fill  a  whole  chapter,  though  not  a  very  profitable  one,  in  English  Lit- 
erature. The  points  which  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  history  are  these : 
The  eldest  male  parent — the  eldest  ascendant — is  absolutely  supreme  In 
his  household.  His  dominion  extends  to  life  and  death,  and  is  as  unquali- 
fied over  his  children  and  their  houses  as  over  his  slaves ;  indeed  the  rela- 
tions of  sonship  and  serfdom  appear  to  differ  in  little  beyond  the  higher 
capacity  which  the  child  in  blood  possesses  of  becoming  one  day  the  head 
of  a  Ounlly  himself.  The  flocks  and  herds  of  the  .children  are  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  the  father,  and  the  possessions  of  the  parent,  which  he  holds 
In  a  representative  rather  thaa  in  a  proprietary  character,  are  equally 
divided  at  his  death  among  his  descendants  in  the  first  degree,  the  eldest 
son  sometimes  receiving  a  double  share  under  the  name  of  birthright,  but 
more  generally  endowed  with  no  hereditary  advantage  beyond  an  honorary 
precedence.  A  less  obvious  inference  from  the  scriptural  accounts,  in  that 
they  seem  to  plant  us  on  the  traces  of  the  breach  which  is  first  efibcted  in 
the  empire  of  the  parent.  The  families  of  Jacob  and  Esau  separate  and 
Ibrm  two  nations ;  but  the  families  of  Jacob's  children  hold  together  and 
become  a  people.  This  looks  like  the  immature  germ  of  a  state  or  com- 
monwealth, and  of  an  order  of  rights  superior  to  the  claims  of  family 
re]aUon."~p.  118-120. 

But,  to  gaard  against  the  error  of  a  too  limited  definition 
of  the  realm  over  which  the  Patria  Potestas  extended,  he 
xemarks : 

**  The  Family,  then,  is  the  type  of  an  archaic  society  in  all  the  modifica- 
tions which  it  was  capable  of  assuming ;  but  the  family  here  spoken  of  is 
not  exactly  the  family  as  understood  by  a  modem.  In  order  to  reach  the 
ancient  conception  we  must  give  to  our  modem  ideas  an  important  exten- 
-ston  and  an  important  limitation.  We  must  look  on  the  family  as  con- 
stantly enlarged  by  the  absorption  of  strangers  within  its  circle,  and  we 
must  try  to  regard  the  fiction  of  adoption  as  so  closely  simulating  the 
reality  of  kinship  that  neither  law  nor  opinion  makes  the  slightest  differ- 
ence between  a  real  and  an  adoptive  connection.'*— p.  128. 

The  following  is  what  he  has  to  say  of  the  component  ele- 
ments of  the  Boman  State.  It  is  to  families,  rather  than 
individuals,  that  the  organization  of  the  state^  adjusts  itself: 

It  is  Just  here  that  archaic  law  renders  us  one  of  the  greatest  of  its  ser- 
vices, and  fills  up  a  gap  which  otherwise  could  only  have  been  bridged  by 
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conjecture.  It  is  ftill,  in  all  its  provinces,  of  the  clearest  indications 
that  society,  In  primitive  times,  was  not  what  it  is  assumed  to  be 
at  present,  a  collection  of  incUviduals.  In  fact,  and  in  the  view  of 
the  men  who  composed  it,  it  was  an  aggregatiotC  of  families.  The 
contrast  may  be  most  forcibly  expressed  by  saying  that  the  unit  of  an 
ancient  society  was  the  family,  of  a  modern  society  the  indlvldnal. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  And  in  ancient  law  all  the  consequences  of  this 
difference.  It  is  so  framed  as  to  be  adjusted  to  a  system  of  small  independ- 
ent corporations.  It  is  therefore  scanty,  because  it  is  supplemented  by  the 
despotic  commands  of  the  heads  of  households.  It  is  ceremonious,  because 
the  transactions  to  which  it  pays  regard  resemble  International  concerns 
much  more  than  the  quick  play  of  Intercourse  between  individuals.  Above 
all.  It  has  a  peculiarity  the  full  importance  of  which  can  not  be  shown  at 
present.  It  takes  a  view  of  Ufe  wholly  unlike  any  which  appears  in  devel- 
oped jurisprudence.  Corporations  ne^oer  die,  and  accordingly  primitive  law 
considers  the  entities  with  which  It  deals,  t.  e.  the  patriarchal  or  family 
groups,  as  perpetual  and  inextinguishable."— p.  121, 122. 

Although  Mr.  Maine's  investigations  have,  for  the  most 

part,  been  drawn  from  the  study  of  Eoman  jurisprudence, 

he  fortifies  his  conclusions  by  evidence  derived  from  other 

sources. 

'*  Comparing  these  Indian  successions  with  some  of  the  ruder  social  or- 
ganizations which  have  survived  In  Europe  almost  to  our  own  day,  the 
conclusion  suggests  Itself  that  when  patriarchal  power  Is  not  only  domestic 
but  poliiiccUf  it  is  not  distributed  among  all  the  issue  at  the  parentis  death, 
but  Is  the  birthright  of  the  eldest  son.  The  chieftainship  of  a  Highland 
clan,  for  example,  followed  the  order  of  primogeniture.  There  seems,  in 
truth,  to  be  a  form  of  family  dependency  still  more  archaic  than  any  of 
those  which  we  know  IVom  the  primitive  i-ecords  of  organized  civil  socie- 
ties. The  Agnatic  union  of  the  kindred  in  ancient  Roman  law,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  similar  indications,  point  to  a  period  at  which  all  the  ramifying 
branches  of  the  family  tree  held  together  In  one  organic  whole ;  and  it  is 
no  presumptuous  conjecture  that,  when  the  corporation  thus  formed  by  the 
kindred  was  in  itself  an  independent  society,  It  was  governed  by  the  eldest 
male  of  the  oldest  line.  It  Is  true  that  we  have  no  actual  knowledge  of 
any  such  society.  Even  in  the  most  elementary  communities,  family  or- 
ganizations, as  we  know  them,  are  at  most  imperia  in  imperio.  But  the  po- 
sition of  some  of  them,  of  the  Celtic  clans  in  particular,  was  suflBclently 
near  independence  within  historical  times  to  force  on  us  the  conviction 
that  they  were  once  separate  imperia^  and  that  primogeniture  regulated 
the  succession  to  the  chieftainship."— P.  227. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  more  than  a  century  since  the 
theory  of  the  Social  Compact  had  gained  the  undisputed  as- 
cendency, and  nearly  two  centuries  since  the  Patriarchal 
theory,  long  identified  with  the  divine  right  of  kings,  had 
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been  contemptuously  thrust  aside,  we  are  summoned  f 
view  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  and  to  accept  sum 
tially  the  position  maintained  by  Bishop  Carlton  in  | 
viz.:  that  "the  first  government  was  in  a  family,  and  i 
absurd  to  think,  and  impossible  to  prove,  that  the  powi 
government  was  in  the  multitude."  | 

It  may  appear  to  some  merely  a  matter  of  literary  curid 
that  after  one  of  the  opposing  theories  had  triumphed 
a  century  struggle   with   its   antagonist,  and   after  it 
moulded  or  modified  political  theories  and  entered  into 
constitution  of  states,  it  should  be  set  aside,  and  mad<| 
give  place  to  that  antagonist,  on  the  grounds  of  truth  i 
historic  justice.     But  does  it  not  also  suggest,  that  in  baa 
our  modem  popular  organizations  on  a  theory  only  partii 
or  constructively  true,  we  may  have  been  doing  some  thi 
that  need  to  be  undone  ?    Is  it  not  obvious  that  in  fram 
our  scheme  of  the  state  on  a  bold  individualism,  we  h 
been  hurried  on  to  some  practical  conclusions  that  m 
eventuate  in  mischief  ?    The  divine  right  of  kings  is  by 
means  logically  identified  with  the  patriarchal  theory.    1^  i 
Locke  and  Hoadly  have  both  shown  that  it  is  actually  inc  i 
sistent  with  it.     Does  it  not  then  suggest,  when  vindict  > 
from  its  abuses,  the  authority  inherent  in  natural  and  m   i 
superiority,  and  does  it  not  rebuke  that  levelling  polii  : 
philosophy  which  simply  polls  heads  or  wills,  however  i{  i 
rant  or  perverse,  in  order  to  ascertain,  in  the  ascendenc 
an  exclusive  majority,  wherein  the  justice  or  the  higl  ! 
good  of  all  consists  ? 
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Art.  IV.— CALVINISM  IN  THE  ENGLISH  REFORMATION.* 
By  W.  M.  Blackbdhn,  D.D.,  Prof.  Id  Northwestern  Theological  Seminary. 
Thebe  Ib  a  token  for  good  in  tbe  popular  appreciatioii  of 
Tolaminotis  historieB,  and  especially  of  extensive  monograms 
apoQ  local  subjects  and  limited  periods.  The  authors  of 
such  works  have  one  advantage :  they  can  present  a  strong 
array  of  facts,  while  they  portray  the  origin  and  results  of 
great  principles.  There  ia  range  for  the  graces  of  scholar- 
ship, and  the  free  play  of  the  writer's  power  to  fascinate 
while  he  instructs.  For  illustration,  we  may  refer  to  the 
stately  histories  vnritten  by  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Perry,  to 
which  the  popular  welcome  has  been  deservedly  extended. 
"With  all  this  there  may  be  an  undue  advantage  taken  of  the 
reader.  Space  may  be  given  to  asHumptions  and  theories  on 
which  certain  facts  are  constructed.  The  partialities  and 
prejudices  of  the  historian  may  crop  out,  even  when  he 
intends  not  to  be  decisive  and  dogmatic. 
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Anglican  fathers  as  Granmer,  Latimer,  and  Barnes,  ' 
goyemment  reformers  of  position  and  authority,"  we 
therans,  not  simply  with  respect  to  the  sacraments, 
justification  and  divine  decrees  ;  and  that  they  had  ni 
positive  system  of  doctrine.  Mr.  Froude  speaks  of  '^ 
mer,  the  apostle  of  the  English  Reformation,"  and  th^ 
tyrs  of  the  time,  as  having  no  "'plans  of  salvatioi 
positive  system  of  theology,  which  it  was  held  a  duty  \ 
lieve  ;  these  things  were  of  a  later  growth,  when  it  hi 
again  necessary  to  clothe  the  living  spirit  in  a  perial 
body."  "  Protestantism,  before  it  became  an  establish 
was  a  refusal  to  live  any  longer  in  a  lie.  It  was  a  fi 
back  upon  the  undefined  untheoretic  rules  of  truth  and 
which  lay  upon  the  surface  of  the  Bible,  and  a  determin 
rather  to  die  than  to  mock  with  unreality  any  longer  th 
naighty  Maker  of  the  world."  (vol.  ii,  pp.  44,  77.)  Th€ 
reformers,  then,  were  not  hypocrites. 

It  is  assumed  that  it  was  the  design  and  glory  o 
Anglican  Church  to  occupy  a  middle  place  betweei 
medieval  and  merely  Protestant  systems,  and  carry  wit 
an  ambiguous  creed ;  that  it  is  preeminently  wise  and  bl 
for  a  church  to  have  symbols  which  are  capable  of  t\^ 
terpretations,  and  opposite  constructions.     Mr.  From 
serta  that  the  theory  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
frame  its  constitution,  "  that  disloyalty  alone  should  ei 
a  single  English  subject  from  its  communion  who  in  an 
sense  could  be  called  a  Christian  ;  so  to  frame  its  for 
that  they  might  be  patient  of  a  Catholic  or  Protestant 
pretation,  according  to  the  views  of  this  or  that  sect 
people  ;  that  the  Church  should  profess  and  teach  a  u: 
doctrine  in  essentials— as  the  word  was  understood  I 
latitadinarians  of  the  age  :  while  in  non-essentials  it  : 
contain  ambiguous  phrases,  resembling  the  many  watcl 
which  divided  the  world  ;  and  thus  enable  Catholic,  Lul 
Calvinist  and  Zwinglian,  to  insist  each  that  the  Chu 
England  was  theirs."     (vii,  81,  82.)     "The  Church  ( 
gland   was  a  latitudinarian  experiment,   a  contriva 
enable  men  of  opposing  creeds  to  live  together  ^ 
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shedding  each  other's  blood."  (x,  108, 109.)  Mr.  Perry  con- 
gratulates his  Church  upon  its  "  conservative  character,"  one 
"  impressed  both  on  theology  and  ritual."  "  This,  which  has 
been  denied  to  the  Presbyterian  Reformed  Churches,  was 
happily  permitted  to  the  Church  of  England.  Reforming 
slowly  and  calmly  under  the  shadow  of  power  ;  not  driven 
in  a  moment  of  excitement  to  cast  off  everything,  and  to  rush 
wildly  into  the  extreme  most  opposite  to  the  old  tainted 
superstition,  the  divines  of  the  [English]  Reformation  were 
able  to  conserve  with  a  moderation  which  we  can  not  too 
much  admire."  (i,  3,  4.)  Perhaps  as  much  calmness  and 
conservatism  in  the  matter  of  ritual,  during  the  constructive 
and  Puritan  times,  as  are  now  claimed  in  the  matter  of  theol- 
ogy, would  have  been  still  more  admirable  to  those  who 
grievously  suffered  on  account  of  rites  and  robes.  The 
"  moderation  "  was  hardly  so  cool  as  this  assertion  of  it,  and 
as  the  assumption  that  the  alleged  conservatism  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  Anglican  temper,  and  influence  of  Wittemberg. 
It  is  just  to  say  that  there  may  be  some  ambiguity  in  these 
quotations  from  writers,  who  plainly  hold  that  the  Anglican 
theology  was  ambiguously  expressed  in  so  happy  a  way,  even 
in  the  "  articles  "  of  the  Church. 

The  class  of  such  writers  is  quite  larcje,  from  the  days  of 
Heylin  down  through  the  days  of  Waterland,  Kipling,  Law- 
rence, Tomline  and  Tucker,  to  our  own  time  ;  all  laboring  to 
prove  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  not  Calvinistic ;  and 
all  refuted  by  the  historical  facts  presented  in  the  various 
special  treatises  of  Hickman,  Toplady,  Overton,  Goode,  and 
Cunningham.  But  what  of  it?  Why  is  the  matter  of  much 
interest  to  us,  on  whose  consciences  the  said  articles  need 
not  press  ?  Because  the  unity  of  the  Anglican  division  of  the 
Church  with  our  own  in  essential  doctrine  is  important  and 
delightful  to  us,  who  believe  in  the  communion  of  saints. 
Because  the  true  view  of  any  great  symbol  of  faith,  which  a 
large  and  living  body  of  Christians  holds  in  sacred  esteem,  is  of 
account  in  history.  Because  of  our  interest  in  the  ''  fathers 
and  founders  of  the  Church  of  England/'  from  whom  we  hare 
received  a  considerable  inheritance  in  doctrine.  We  read — 
the  mass  of  our  people  read — ^the  history  and  writings  of  the 
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early  English  Beformers  and  martyrs,  and  regard  ourselves 
as  allied  to  them  in  the  cause  of  that  One  Master  who  is 
Christ.  And  when  we  are  first  told  that  they  were  Angus- 
tinian  only  in  the  loosest  way  of  believing,  and  that  they  dif- 
fered essentially  from  the  "  fathers"  of  the  Reformed  churches 
of  the  continent,  and  yet  played  with  phrases  which  seemed 
to  indicate  an  agreement,  it  appears  to  us  as  news  quite  as- 
tounding. They  had  their  errors,  and  they  were  growing 
out  of  them,  but  surely  they  did  not  study  to  deceive,  pro- 
fessing one  thing  and  meaning  another.  Their  great  truths 
were  those  which,  not  only  Luther,  but  also  Calvin  pro- 
claimed. Neither  Calvin,  nor  Luther,  are  to  us  of  so  much 
account  as  are  the  truth  and  He  in  whom  it  all  centres  and 
abides. 

By  the  first  named  class  of  writers  one  is  led  to  suppose 
that  Calvinism  was  intrusive,  and  was  admitted  to  a  debata- 
ble footing  m  England,  at  rather  a  late  stage  of  the  Beform- 
ation,  by  means  of  foreigners,  with  "the  obtrusive  letters 
of  Calvin,"  and  the  pertinacity  of  the  Marian  exiles,  who  had 
grown  somewhat  radical  in  the  bracing  air  of  the  Alps. 
"  The  Genevan  refugees  clamored  that  they  had  not  been 
consulted,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  referring  to  the  Elizabethan  Lit- 
urgy, and  quoting  from  a  private  and  not  very  clamorous  let- 
ter of  John  Jewell,  afterwards  the  good  bishop.  They  "  clam- 
ored "  also  **  that  *  fooleries  were  made  of  consequence,'  and 
that  *  truth  was  sacrificed  to  leaden  mediocrity !'  At  the  heart 
of  the  matter  it  was  they  who  were  giving  importance  to  what 
was  of  no  importance  ;  it  was  they  who  considered  exactness 
of  opinion  a  necessary  condition  of  Christianity.  They  would 
have  erected  with  all  their  hearts  a  despotism  as  hard,  as  re- 
morseless, as  blighting  as  the  Bomanist." — (vii.  82.)* 


•  This  is  overstraining  the  point,  for  Jewell  wrote  not  about  opinions,  but 
ceremonies,  and  he  was  a  fair  representative  of  the  returned  exiles.  He 
wrote  of  matters  which  he  deemed  of  very  small  importance,  and  which 
the  ritualists  greatly  magnified.  What  he  really  wrote  was  this  :  "The 
scenic  apparatus  of  divine  worship  is  now  under  agitation ;  and  those 
very  things  which  you  [Peter  Martyr]  and  1  have  so  often  laughed  at  are 
now  seriously  and  solemnly  entertained  by  certain  persons,  (for  we  are  not 
consulted.)  as  if  the  Christian  religion  could  not  exist  without  something 
tawdry.  Our  minds  indeed  are  not  suflSciently  disengaged  to  make  these 
fooleries  of  much  Importance.  Others  are  seeking  after  a  golden^  or,  as  It 
rather  seems  to  me,  a  leaden  mediocrity,  and  are  crying  out  that  the  half 
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If  a  vine  has  grown  thriftily  in  a  rugged  climate,  and 
borne  the  finest  fruit  even  amid  the  brambles  that  have  been 
gently  tolerated,  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  cut  it  down,  and 
then  give  as  a  reason  that  it  was  illy  adapted  to  the  spot 
where  it  flourished.  "  The  Calvinistic  theology  was  not  a 
plant  suited  for  English  growth,"  says  Mr.  Perry,  while  ad- 
mitting that ''  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  [First] 
it  is  probable  that  the  tenets  of  Calvin  as  to  the  absolute  de- 
crees of  God  were  the  popular  theology,  though  not  heartily 
acquiesced  in  by  some  of  the  more  learned  divines."  (i.  21, 
22.)  Its  decline,  therefore,  in  the  Anglican  Church  under 
the  Stuarts,  is  conveniently  explained,  not  as  due  to  crafty 
opposition,  but  simply  owing  to  a  want  of  adaptation  !  Mr. 
Froude  holds  that  it  had  previously  shown  itself  offensive, 
and  quotes  a  letter  of  De  Silva,  the  Spanish  correspondent, 
to  show  "  how  far  less  inveterate  the  Catholics  really  were 
against  the  Lutheran  and  Anglican  theory  than  against  the 
Calvinists."  This  might  be  an  honor  to  Calvinism,  which 
was  evidently  flourishing  in  the  tenth  year  of  Elizabeth,  and 
the  fifteenth  of  the  Articles.  It  was  the  "  Anglican  theory  " 
of  rites  and  robes  to  which  it  was  so  offensive,  rather  than 
Anglican  theology.  But  to  both  Romanist  theology  and 
theory  of  ritual  it  was  no  doubt  offensive.  De  Silva,  who 
could  not  perceive  the  doctrinal  unity  of  most  Protestants, 
wrote,  "  Those  who  call  themselves  of  the  religio  purissima 
go  on  increasing.  They  are  the  same  as  Calvinists,  and  they 
are  styled  Puritans  because  they  allow  no  ceremonies,  nor 
any  forms  save  those  which  are  authorized  by  the  bare  letter 

of  the  Gospel So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  majority  of 

Protestants  here  believe  in  Calvin There  is  a  suspi- 
cion that  a  party  in  the  Council  would  like  to  bring  the 
Queen  over  to  their  views :  that  so  all  the  Protestants  in 
England  might  be  of  one  mind.  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
serious  misfortune  if  these  persons  were  to  succeed,  and  I 

Is  better  than  the  whole."  Zurich  Letters,  Parker  Society,  2nd  series  xv. 
This  shows  which  party  made  the  crying  and  clamoring,  all  In  rather  a 
despotic  way.  Moreover,  Jewell  was  more  severe  upon  the  "  scenic  appa- 
ratus" than  was  Calvin,  who  did  not  so  laugh  at  It,  but  con<?eded  a  greater 
amount  of  tolerance  than  is  usually  supposed  ;  and  yet  there  was  Oalvia- 
ism  enongh  to  render  Jewell  a  popular  bishop  In  England. 
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therefore  took  occasion  to  warn  the   Queen  of  the  danger 

from  these  libertines I  said,  I  understood  she  had 

been  advised  to  give  up  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  to 
which  she  has  professed  to  adhere,  and  to  take  this  other 
form."  (Froude,  ix.  326,  327.)  According  to  this  witness, 
the  majority  of  English  Protestants,  in  1568,  were  Calvin- 
istic,  persistently  so,  rather  than  Lutheran  ;  they  did  not  ad- 
here to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  which  some  now  regard  as 
the  advising  sister  of  the  English  formula  of  doctrine.  Mr. 
Froude's  witness  does  not  help  his  favorite  theory.  Eliza- 
beth cared  little  for  any  symbol  of  theology,  and  De  Silva, 
like  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  in  France,  was  playing  off  the 
Augsburg  Confession  on  the  pretense  that  it  would  be  quite 
acceptable  to  the  papal  powers. 

Now,  we  haver  too  high  an  esteem  for  the  men  whom  we 
regard  as  the  fathers  of  English  Protestantism,  the  founders 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  the  framers  of  her  doctrinal 
articles,  to  admit  representations  which  imply  that  they 
were  double-minded  and  double-faced,  or  that  they  did  not 
speak  intelligently,  freely,  clearly,  when  they  asserted  their 
creed.  Shall  we  charge  them  with  a  refined  Jesuitism,  and 
with  the  craftiness  of  intending  to  catch  men  of  all  opinions  ? 
Having  refused  to  "live  any  longer  in  a  lie,"  were  they 
guilty  of  dupUcity  ?  Understanding  their  own  views,  they 
meant  to  be  understood.  True,  they  were  moderate  in  ex- 
pression ;  they  did  not  enter  into  minute  definitions,  but 
they  were  definite  enough  to  set  forth  one  theology,  and  not 
four  beliefs  which  are  supposed  to  differ.* 

*  Their  honesty  will  not  suffer  by  the  theory  that  their  design  was  to 
frame  articles  in  haiinony  with  those  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the 
Continent,  embracing  what  was  thought  to  be  Important  In  them  all. 
That  they  may  have  advised  with  Melancthon  and  Bulllnger,  and  con- 
sulted the  Confession  of  Augsburg  and  the  Helvetic  Confession,  does  not 
prove  that  they  rejected  Calvinism.  It  rather  shows  that  they  did  not 
regard  It  as  so  sternly  dogmatic  and  extremely  exacting  as  It  has  been 
represented.  Indeed,  Calvin  himself,  when  requested,  proposed  articles  of 
faith  for  national  churches,  whose  moderateness  upon  the ''five  points*' 
might  be  used  as  an  argument  to  show  that  articles  drawn  up  by  him  were 
not  Calvinlstlc.  Those  English  Reformers  were  not  ashamed  of  their  Pro- 
testantism. They  did  not  belong  to  the  school  of  Wolsey  and  Warham, 
nor  think  that  Henry  the  Eighth  had  perfected  England's  reformation,  so 
that  all  that  came  after  was  a  deformity  of  the  "  Anglo-Catholicism  "  which 
has  been  revived  in  our  days,  and  which  disowns  the  men  who  were  at 
one  witb  tbe  continental  Reformers.    Those  men  may  have  thought  It 
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Our  immediate  design  is  not  to  set  forth  the  existence  and 
extent  of  Calvinism  among  the  English  Beformers,  or  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles ;  nor  to  test  the  precise  quahtj  of  it, 
for  the  fact  that  every  personal  opinion  of  Calvin  was  not 
asserted  by  them  is  nothing  to  our  purpose.  The  man 
Calvin  is  not  the  measure  by  which  we  judge  whether  any 
Christian  beUevers  hold  to  the  system  which,  for  conve- 
nience,  is  called  by  his  name,  but  which  existed  for  ages  be- 
fore he  was  bom.  We  pity  the  man  who  knows  the  theology 
of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  only  through  Augustine,  or 
Luther,  or  Calvin  ;  and  quite  as  much  pity  him  who  seems 
to  be  jealous  of  their  influence  upon  his  mode  of  thought 
or  his  creed.  The  method  employed  to  show  that  cer- 
tain English  Eeformers  ignored  Calvinism  could  be  skil- 
fully used  to  prove  that  Calvin  was  not  ft  Calvinist ;  for 
he  did  not  expend  all  his  time  and  energy  upon  the  five  pe- 
culiar points,  nor  "  unchurch  "  everybody  who  failed  to  see 
them  as  clearly  as  they  rose  upon  his  mistless  vision.  Our 
purpose  is  rather  to  show  that  Calvinism  did  not  intrude 
offensively  upon  English  thinking,  in  the  days  when  men 
were  struggling  to  know  the  truth ;  that  it  was  a  growth, 
and  not  a  mere  importation  ;  that  it  had  a  normal  right  to 
the  very  foreground  of  the  creed ;  that,  while  moderate,  it 
did  not  disguise  its  meaning  in  latitudinarianism  ;  and  then 
to  notice  some  of  the  attempts  to  repress  it,  and  some  con- 
sequences of  its  repression  in  the  Church  of  England. 

All  admit  its  presence  in  England  at  the  beginning  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  if  not  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 
How  came  it  there  ?  It  was  there  by  the  presence  of  the 
Bible  and  the  writings  of  Augustine.  The  light  was  scarcely 
breaking  when  Thomas  More  was  lecturing  on  Augustine's 
"  City  of  God  "  to  large  audiences.  The  writings  of  Luther, 
circulating  quite  freely  as  early  as  1520,  promoted  in  the 
main  the  same  doctrinal  system.  We  are  not  now  concerned 
with  the  differences  between  Luther  and  Calvin  as  to  the 

wiser  to  reform  an  old  system  than  to  restore  the  older  apostolic  one,  and 
hence  been  unwilling  to  break  away  so  completely  from  the  MedlasvalJ 
Church  as  the  continental  Protestants  were  doing;  but  this  does  not 
prove  them  to  have  been  so  latittidinarian  as  to  have  had  no  definite 
theology. 
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Lord's  Sapper  and  matters  of  discipline,  nor  with  anj 
strictly  litnrgical  rules.  Luther's  famous  work,  "  De  Servo 
Arbitrio,"  is  proof  that  he  held  the  doctrines  which  are 
usually  regarded  as  peculiarly  Galyinistic,  sometimes  pre- 
senting them,  says  Dr.  Cunningham,  "  with  a  rashness  and 
offensiveness  of  statement  which  can  certainly  not  be  par- 
alleled in  the  works  of  Calvin  himself." 

The  Augustinianism  of  the  early  English  Beformers  is  best 
established  by  the  memorials  they  have  left.  The  present 
century  has  made  public  large  collections  of  their  letters  and 
treatises.  Leigh  Eichmond  edited,  in  1807-1812,  the  "  Fa- 
thers of  the  English  Church  ;"  similar  to  "  The  British  Ee- 
formers,"  republished  in  this  country.  The  reader  of  these 
lives  and  writings  will  not  doubt  that  such  men  as  Tyndal, 
Fryth,  Barnes,  Lancelot  and  Ridley,  held  the  theology  of 
Augustine  and  Calvin.  Barnes  has  been  called  "  a  rigid 
Lutheran ;"  scores  of  the  Reformed,  with  even  Calvin  him- 
self, were  once  called  Lutherans.  The  rigid  Arminian  Hey- 
Un  says  of  Barnes  :  "  It  is  no  marvel  if  we  find  somewhat  in 
his  writings  agreeable  to  the  palate  of  the  Calvinists  and 
rigid  Lutherans,"  and  quotes  him  on  predestination.  We 
can  not  tithe  the  evidence  on  this  whole  subject.  The  Par- 
ker Society,  instituted  in  1840,  "  for  the  publication  of  the 
works  of  the  fathers  and  early  writers  of  the  Reformed 
EngUsh  Church,"  has  placed  these  Reformers  in  a  blaze  of 
light.  The  letters,  crossing  each  other's  lines  and  weaving  a 
web  of  history,  reveal  the  private  views  of  many  a  writer. 
To  these  Dr.  Bonnet  and  our  Board  of  Publication  have 
added  "The  Letters  of  Calvin."  Thus  one  is  prepared  to 
correct  many  a  perversion,  or  garbled  extract.  For  example^ 
the  whole  of  the  celebrated  letter  of  Calvin  to  the  Protector 
Somerset,  22d  October,  1548,  will  give  one  a  far  happier  im- 
pression, than  does  \\iq  compressed  quotation  on  page  103, 
vol:  V.  of  Mr.  Froude. 

A  glance  into  these  sources  of  history  will  show  that  Cal- 
vin had  warm  friends  and  close  "  followers  "  in  England  in 
time  sufficient  to  affect  the  doctrinal  formulas  drawn  up  un- 
der Edward  Sixth.  It  is  not  at  all  important  for  us  to  show 
that  they  learned  their  doctrinal  views  of  him.    It  is  suffi- 
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cient  to  know  that  their  theology  was  in  harmony  with  that 
of  his  writings,  and  that  they  delighted  in  his  advice.  Be- 
fore the  Forty-two  Articles  were  authorized  and  published 
in  1553,  the  year  of  Edward's  death,  we  find  weighty  proofs 
of  his  influence.  In  1549  Bichard  Hilles,  well  known  among 
the  continental  reformers,  and  one  whom  Cranmer  calls  "a  mer- 
chant, a  godly  and  most  trustworthy  man,"  wrote  from  Lon- 
don to  Henry  Bullinger  :  "  I  hear  with  pleasure  of  the  agree- 
ment between  you  and  Master  John  Calvin  respecting  the  Sa- 
crament." He  refers  to  the  Consensus  Tigurinus.  Many 
Enghshmen  shared  in  this  pleasure ;  another  of  them  was 
Bichard  Cox,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  in  1551  thus 
wrote  to  Bullinger,  from  whom  he  had  been  receiving  books 
for  two  years  :  "  You  make  me  happy  with  a  double  present, 
namely,  the  Treatise  of  Master  Calvin  concerning  that  most 
Christian  concord  established  betwe.en  you  in  the  matter 
of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  fifth  Decade  of  your  sermons."  It 
should  be  noticed  that  Bichard  Cox  had  been  tutor  and 
almoner  of  Edward  Sixth,  whom  he  carefully  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  religion  ;  that  he  agreed  in  doctrine  with  Parker, 
Grindal  and  Whitgift,  and  that  he  took  part  in  some  of  those 
disputations  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  Peter  Martyr  and  the  Swiss  divines  prevailed 
over  those  of  Luther.  He  was  also  one  of  the  compilers  of 
king  Edward's  Liturgy.  Hence  his  interest  in  the  Consensus. 
From  this  point  of  view  we  can  understand  certain  expres- 
sions of  Bartholomew  Traheron,  one  of  the  most  earnest 
friends  of  Calvin,  in  his  letters  to  Bullinger ;  "  you  must 
know  that  Latimer  has  come  over  to  our  opinion  respecting 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  together  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  other  bishops,  who  heretofore 
seemed  to  be  Lutherans"  (Sept.  1548).  After  the  disputation 
in  London,  in  December  1548,  he  wrote,  "  I  perceive  that  it 
is  all  over  with  Lutheranism."  And  yet  the  Calvinists  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  obscurity  on  this  subject  in  the  first 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  Edward's  Liturgy.  Francis 
Dryander  wrote  from  Cambridge,  June  5,  1549,  to  Bullinger  : 
"A  book  [of  Common  Prayer]  has  now  been  published, 
which  the  English  Churches  received  with  the  greatest  satis- 
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faction.  You  will  see  that  the  summary  of  doctrine  can  not 
be  found  fault  with,  although  certain  ceremonies  are  retained 
which  may  appear  useless,  and  perhaps  hurtful,  unless  a 
candid  interpretation  be  put  upon  them.  .  .  You  will  also 
find  something  to  blame  in  the  matter  of  the  Lord's  Supper : 
for  the  book  speaks  very  obscurely,  and  however  you  may 
attempt  to  explain  it  with  candour,  you  cannot  avoid  great 
absurdity.  The  reason  is,  the  bishops  could  not,  of  a  long 
time,  agree  among  themselves  respecting  this  article."  This 
state  of  affairs  led  Peter  Martyr  also  to  write  to  BuUinger,  "  I 
congratulate  your  Churches  upon  the  a,greement  (Consensv^s) 
among  your  ministers."  Doubtless  he  hoped  to  see  the  day 
when  the  Anglican  Liturgy  would  be  in  harmony  with  it. 
Was  not  the  day  coming  when  Bichard  Cox  would  urge  the  very 
change  which  was  effected.  We  might  quote  other  letters — 
that  of  thp  Puritan  Hooper  among  them — attesting  that  the 
minds  of  Englishmen  were  prepared  for  the  Consensus,  and 
hailed  it  with  delight.  That  famous  document  was  due  to 
Calvin,  and  its  acceptance  by  the  pastors  of  Zurich  was  to 
him  a  token  of  the  great  union  of  all  Protestants  which  he 
was  anxious  to  promote.  Did  it  not  have  its  influence  upon 
the  revised  Liturgy  as  put  forth  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  ? — 
The  agreement  is  evident. 

Li  1552  Traheron  wrote  from  London  to  BuUinger  :  "  I  am 
exceedingly  desirous  to  know  what  you  and  the  other  very 
learned  men  at  Zurich  think  respecting  the  predestination 
and  providence  of  God.  If  you  ask  the  reason,  there  are 
certain  individuals  here  who  lived  among  you  some  time, 
and  who  assert  that  you  lean  too  much  to  Melancthon's 
views.  But  the  greater  number  among  us,  of  whom  I  own 
myself  to  be  one,  embrace  the  opinion  of  John  Calvin,  as 
being  perspicuous,  and  most  agreeable  to  Holy  Scripture. 
And  we  truly  thank  God  that  that  excellent  treatise  of  the 
very  learned  and  excellent  John  Calvin  against  Pighius  and 
one  George  Siculus  [De  sterna  Dei  Prsedestinatione]  should 
have  come  forth  at  the  very  time  when  the  question  began 
to  be  agitated  among  us.  For  we  confess  that  he  has 
thrown  much  light  upon  the  subject,  or  rather  so  handled 
it,  as  that  we  have  never  before  seen  anything  more  learned 
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or  more  plain We  certainly  hope  that  you  diflfer,  in 

no  respect,  from  his  excellent  and  most  learned  opinion/* 
Bullinger's  view  was  not  quite  satisfactory  to  his  friend,  who 
thus  wrote  to  the  Genevan  Reformer  :  "  I  am  now  learning 
by  experience,  most  accomplished  Calvin,  that  whatever 
men  may  have  proposed  or  determined,  nevertheless  every 
event  is  dependent  upon  the  will  of  God."  From  other  let- 
ters of  more  eminent  men — such  as  Bucer,  who  was  in  the 
chair  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  through  Calvin's  influence, 
and  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  urged  Calvin  to  come  to 
England  with  other  Reformers,  and  unite  in  'a  great  Council 
for  securing  unity  of  Protestant  doctrine — we  see  the  way 
opened  for  him  to  tender  most  freely  his  advice. 

Those  "  obtrusive  letters  of  Calvin  !"  In  that  one  to  Pro- 
tector Somerset,  1548,  he  says :  "  I  do  not  mean  to  pro- 
nounce what  doctrine  ought  to  have  place.  Rather  do  I 
offer  thanks  to  God  for  his  goodness,  that  after  having  en- 
lightened you  in  the  pure  knowledge  of  Himself,  He  has 
given  you  wisdom  and  discretion  to  take  measures  that  His 
pure  truth  may  be  preached.  Praise  be  to  God,  you  have 
not  to  learn  what  is  the  true  faith  of  Christians,  and  the 
doctrine  which  they  ought  to  hold,  seeing 'that  by  your 
means  the  true  purity  of  the  faith  has  been  restored."  Per- 
haps he  takes  it  for  granted  that  "  Calvinism  "  is  well  under- 
stood by  the  English  Reformers  !  He  then  adds  a  specimen 
of  its  more  practical  points,  simply  setting  forth  those  doc- 
trines which  are  called  "  evangelical "  by  all  who  heartily 
accept  the  gospel.  Not  a  word  about  predestination  !  Thai 
theme  is  very  rarely  found  in  his  letters.  From  them  one 
would  take  him  to  have  been  a  moderate  Calvinist !  And 
again  to  Somerset,  to  Edward  Sixth,  to  Cranmer,  to  Lord 
Grey,  to  Sir  John  Cheke,  he  offers  advice  and  consolation. 
He  urges  thorough  reform,  but  he  does  not  dictate  a  faith  ; 
he  either  assumes  that  they  agree  sufficiently  with  him,  or  he 
is  very  tolerant  of  their  doctrines.  In  either  case  he  refutes 
the  charge  of  obtrusiveness.  When  certain  exiles  of  Mary's 
reign  had  serious  disagreements  concerning  matters  of  sur- 
plice and  ceremony,  they  appealed  to  Calvin,  as  one  who  had 
already  been  highly  esteemed  as  an  adviser.    Early  in  1555 
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the  thorough  reformer,  Thomas  Sampson,  wrote  to  '^  Most 
excellent  Calvin,"  saying:  "I  entreat  you,  by  Christ  onr 
common  Savioiir,  to  give  your  best  considerations  to  these 
disturbances  of  ours,  and  show  me  how  we  may  best  remedy 
this  present  evil.  I  well  know  how  much  weight  the  authority 
of  your  letters  will  have  with  both  parties  in  the  settiement 
of  this  dispute."  Sampson  was,  after  his  return,  one  of  the 
strong  Puritans  of  Cambridge. 

Weightier  writings  of  Calvin  had  an  early  circulation  in 
England.  It  is  curious  to  find  in  a  list  of  prohibited  books  in 
1542,  "  The  Lytell  Tretyse  in  Frensche  of  ye  Soper  of  ye 
liord,  made  by  Callwyn,"  and  "The  Works  every  one  of 
Callwyn."  Were  the  "Institutes,"  which  at  first  "looked 
like  only  the  rough  draft  of  a  great  design,"  and  any  Commen- 
taries, among  "the  works"  proscribed?  Such  a  prohibition 
may  have  had  some  affect  until  the  reign  of  Edward  began, 
liswrence,  Short  and  others  assert  that  Calvin's  writings  were 
known  too  late  and  little  to  effect  the  doctrinal  formulas. 
Was  the  s^uthor  so  reticent  as  not  to  "  obtrude  "  a  copy  of 
the  enlarged  "  Institutes  "  upon  Cranmer  or  Sir  John  Cheke  ? 
^*  We  find  some  of  his  writings  translated  into  English  in 
1548,  in  the  June  of  which  year  he  dedicated  to  the  Pro- 
tector Somerset  his  Commentary  on  First  Timothy.  The 
next  year  part  of  the  "  Institutes  "  was  translated  and  pub- 
fished,  and  one  year  later  "  Calvin's  Catechism."  Soon  after- 
wardB  the  French  preacher,  Francis  Burgoyne,  wrote  to  Cal- 
vin :  "  The  King  of  England  made  most  courteous  inquiry 
of  me  concerning  your  health  and  ministry.  .  .  .  He  suffi- 
ciently declared,  both  by  his  countenance  and  words,  that 
lie  takes  a  great  interest  in  you,  and  in  every  thing  belong- 
ing to  you.  He  declared  that  Calvin's  letter  to  Somer- 
set— ^that  obtrusive  one — ^was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  him. 
From  that  time,  therefore,  I  have  thought  it  would  be  well 

vorth  your  while to  send  him  such  a  letter  as  would 

add  spurs  to  a  willing  horse."  The  next  month  Calvin  dedi- 
cated to  king  Edward  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah. 

When  Arohdean  John  Philpot,  "  the  best-bom  gentleman," 
was  under  examination  previous  to  his  martyrdom  in  1555,  he 
defied  papal  doctors  by  asking  "  which  of  you  is  able  to  an- 
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swer  Galvin's  Institutes  ?"  One  of  them  replied  with  slanders 
upon  the  theologian  of  Geneva.  "lam  sure  jon blaspheme 
that  godly  man/'  said  Philpot,  '*  and  that  godly  Church  where 
he  is  minister.  .  .  .  For  in  the  matter  of  predestination,  he  is 
in  no  other  opinion  than  all  the  doctors  of  the  church  be  who 

agree  with  the  Scriptures I  allow  (acknowledge)  the 

Church  of  Geneva  and  the  doctrine  of  the  same ;  for  it  is  Una 
Catholica  et  Apostolica  ;  and  doth  follow  the  doctrine  which  the 
apostles  did  preach  ;  and  the  doctrine  taught  and  preached 
in  king  Edward's  days  was  also  according  to  the  same." 
This  testimony  is  the  more  valuable  when  it  is  remembered 
that  Philpot  was  closely  associated  in  the  defense  of  Calvin- 
ifitic  doctrines  with  Bobert  Ferrar,  John  Bradford,  and  Bow- 
land  Taylor,  and  in  dying  for  them  with  some  of  the  noblest 
men  that  ever  labored  to  restore  to  England  the  theology  of 
the  New  Testament. 

We  contend,  however,  that  the  Calvinism  of  the  earlier  Be- 
formed  Church  of  England  was  not  an  importation  ;  it  grew 
up  on  the  soil.  The  direct  influence  of  Calvin  was  not  the 
source  of  it.  We  might  refer  to  various  Anglican  formula- 
ries, treatises,  sermons,  and  discussions,  such  as  Ponet's  Cate- 
chism, approved  by  a  large  convocation  at  London,  author- 
ized by  king  Edward  and  his  name  given  to  it,  once  sup- 
posed to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Bidley ,  who  "  set  his  hand 
to  it,"  subscribed  by  Cranmer,  and  published  in  1553,  with 
the  Forty-two  Articles  ;  also  it  was  revised  by  Dean  No  well, 
at  a  later  period,  and  approved  by  the  highest  powers.  Bish- 
op Mcllvaine  of  Ohio  says  of  it :  "  This  catechism  may  there- 
fore be  received  as  a  most  authentic  voucher  for  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  as  understood  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth." 
We  may  include  the  reign  of  Edward.  Certainly  it  teach- 
es strong  Calvinism.  Also,  the  "Helvetic  Confession," 
which  Strype  declares  "  our  Church  did  then  [time  of  Ed- 
ward] heartily  consent  to  and  own."  This  confession  cer- 
tainly was  used  by  the  framers  of  the  Forty-two  Articles. 
Bishop  Grindal  wrote  to  Bullinger,  "  Down  to  this  very  day 
we  do  perfectly  agree  with  your  Churches  and  your  Confes- 
sion of  Faith."  Despite  the  attempt  to  render  them  ambig* 
nous  and  equivocal,  we  refer  to  the  doctrinal  portions  of  the 
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Forty-two  Articles  whose  parentage  of  the  Thirty-nine  will 
not  be  disputed.  Calvin  did  not  object  to  the  theology  of 
those  articles.  Why  cite  treatises  and  sermons,  the  declara- 
tions of  those  who  framed  the  Articles  of  doctrine?  We 
may  save  ourselves  the  space  and  trouble  by  referring  to  a 
peculiar  Confession  issued  from  the  prison  of  certain  Marian 
martyrs,  and  Strype  shall  be  our  authority. 

He  says  that  in  1556,  "  It  was  thought  fit  by  the  orthodox 
to  write  and  pubUsh  summary  confessions  of  their  faith,  to 
leave  behind  them  when  they  were  dead."  The  prisoner,  John 
Clement,  drew  up  "  A  Confession  and  Protestation  of  the 
Christian  Faitb.  In  which  it  appears  the  Protestants  thought 
fit  (notwithstanding  the  condemnation  and  burning  of  Cran- 
mer,  Bidley,  Latimer,  Hooper,  Bogers,  Saunders,  Bradford, 
for  heretics)  to  own  their  doctrine,  as  agreeable  to  the  word 
of  Ood This  Confession  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  ac- 
count of  the  belief  of  the  professors  in  those  days.  Copies 
thereof  were  taken,  and  so  dispersed  for  the  use  of  good  men ; 
one  whereof  is  in  my  hands."  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
stronger  Calvinism  than  is  expressed  in  this  document,  in 
which  dying  men  freely  declared  their  faith,  and  claimed  that 
it  was  the  system  of  doctrine  approved  and  taught  by  the 
"  fathers  "  of  the  EngUsh  Church. 

Who  framed  the  original  AngUcan  Articles  ?  Some  have 
thought  Cranmer,  assisted  by  Bidley.  The  first  draft  (1551) 
seems  not  to  have  been  definite  upon  original  sin  and  predes- 
tination ;  months  of  consideration  were  given  to  the  subject. 
Among  other  steps  taken,  it  appears  that  certain  articles 
were  submitted  to  Harley,  Bill,  Pern,  Horn,  Grrndal,  and 
John  Knox ;  the  last  three  firm  Calvinists,  whatever  the 
others  may  have  been.  What  these  men  suggested  we  do 
not  learn,  but  very  soon  thereafter  the  Forty-two  Articles 
were  authorized  by  King  Edward  (1553),  who  declared  that 
they  were  "  devised  and  gathered  with  great  study,  and  by 
counsel  and  good  advice  of  the  greatest  learned  part  of  our 
bishops  of  this  realm  and  sundry  others  of  our  clergy."  Mr. 
Short  admits  "  that  there  is  no  historical  evidence  to  confirm 
an  idea  not  unfrequently  entertained,  viz.,  that  they  were 
drawn  up  for  the  sake  of  promoting  peace  and  tranquility, 
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and  as  a  compromise  of  opinion,  rather  than  a  standard  of 
faith."  He  thinks  "  disputed  points  "  were  left,  to  the  judg^ 
ment  of  individuals,  but  no  such  latitude  of  interpretation 
was  granted  as  to  allow  of  two  or  three  theologies  utterly  at 
variance.  Archbishop  Parker,  with  Bishop  Jewell,  strong 
doctrinal  Calvinists,  had  the  chief  hand  in  the  revision 
which  resulted  in  the  present  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  also  the 
brief  catechisms  in  some  of  the  Bibles  of  the  period. 

The  Calvinism  of  Edward's  time  may  be  determined  by 
the  Calvinism  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  two  versions  of  the 
Articles  prove  that  the  doctrine  was  substantially  the  same 
in  each  period.  Mr.  Froade  says  ''  the  Anglican  divines  had 
developed  into  Calvinism  "  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Most  of  them  did  not  require  much  development^ 
save  in  the  purgation  of  the  Liturgy,  a  matter  on  which 
Calvin  mainly  insisted,  and  whose  achievement  has  been  as- 
cribed, in  part,  to  the  influence  of  his  letters  and  treatises ; 
and  unquestionably  much  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Knox. 
We  have  room  for  a  very  few,  out  of  many,  testimonies. 
An  English  translation  of  the  "  Institutes,"  enlarged  to  the 
present  size,  appeared  in  1562,  and  versions  of  many  other 
of  Calvin's  works  were  made  in  succeeding  years.  The  use 
of  them  was  strongly  approved  by  such  ornaments  of  the 
Anglican  Church  as  Bishops  Jewell,  Giindal,  Parkhurst  and 
Cox,  such  Archbishops  as  Parker,  Button  and  Whitgift,  such 
scholars  and  teachers  as  Whitaker  and  Donne.  Indeed, 
Elizabeth  took  care  to  appoint  Calvinists  to  places  of  epis- 
copal power,  and  to  professorships  in  the  universities.  As 
this  did  not  cause  a  popular  protest,  we  may  infer  what  was 
the  theology  most  in  demand.  When  Baro  and  Barrett, 
professors  at  Cambridge,  1695,  opposed  and  "  preached 
against  Calvin's  doctrine  of  predestination,"  they  were  ratiier 
severely  taught  that  '^  an  English  University  and  the  Church 
of  England  herself  were  then  too  hot  to  hold  an  Arminian." 
One  result  of  the  agitation  about  the  then  new  theology,  was 
the  famous  ^'  Lambeth  Articles,"  which  push  Calvinism  to 
an  extreme.  Yet  Archbishop  Whitgift  said,  ^'  I  know  them 
to  be  sound  doctrines,  and  uniformly  professed  in  this  Chuioh 
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of  England,  and  agreeable  to  the  articles  of  religion  estab- 
•lished  by  authority." 

Even  greater  care  was  taken  in  the  universities  to  teach 
sound  doctrine.  The  bishops  not  only  "  thought  fit  that  min- 
isters should  converse  in  Ponet's  Catechism,"  but  they  shoul<i 
acquire  a  more  thorough  system  of  theology.  Hence  they  in- 
sisted upon  the  study  of  Calvin's  Institutes,  the  greatest  the- 
ological work  of  the  age.  And  this  was  no  underhand  affair. 
The  Bomanist  Schulting  wrote, "  In  England,  Calvin's  Book  of 
Institutions  is  almost  preferred  to  the  Bible.  The  pretended 
bishops  enjoin  all  ministers  to  learn  the  book  almost  by  heart, 
and  never  to  have  it  out  of  their  hands.  It  is  placed  in  the 
churches,  where  a  lofty  part  of  the  pulpitis  assigned  to  it,  and 
it  is  preserved  with  as  much  care  as  if  it  was  the  Sibyline  Or- 
acles." Another  Bomanist,  Stapleton,  makes  a  similar  state- 
ment, adding,  that  "  in  both  the  universities,  those  who  are 
intended  to  be  theologians  are  first  of  all  enjoined  to  peruse 
these  volumes."  Dr.  Sanderson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  ever  to 
be  highly  esteemed,  tells  us  one  reason  of  his  theological  at- 
tainments: "  When  I  set  myself  to  the  study  of  divinity  as 
my  proper  business,  Calvin's  Institutes  were  recommended  to 
me,  as  they  were  generally  to  all  young  scholars  in  those  times, 
as  the  best  and  perfectest  system  of  divinity,  and  the  fittest  to 
be  laid  as  a  groundwork  of  that  profession."  This  good  bishop 
was  then  training  for  valiant  service  against  the  Arminianism 
which  rushed  in  under  James.  The  "  Common  Places  "  of 
Musculus,  "  Englished  "  in  1563,  by  the  master  of  Merton 
College,  and  approved  by  Archbishop  Parker,  was  another 
valued  text-book  of  the  day.  Musculus  had  been  invited  to 
England  soon  after  Edward  took  the  throne,  and,  declining  to 
go,  he  then  wrote,  "  I  am  very  much  pleased  that  the  pure 
form  of  Christianity  is  daily  more  and  more  prevailing  in  that 
Kingdom."  We  may  know  what  he  thought  was  the  Angli- 
can theology  of  Edward's  time,  when  we  consider  that  he  was 
a  thorough  Calvinist. 

In  noticing  some  of  the  means  by  which  Calvinism  was  re- 
pressed in  the  Anglican  Church,  we  must  touch  upon  the 
dresses  and  the  ceremonies  which  gave  so  much  trouble  in 

Elizabeth's  reign.     She  insisted  upon  managing  the  clerical 
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fashioD»  b}'  law.    Bnt  laws  of  conformity  and  tinifonmty 
were  of  litUe  avail  in  securing  peace.     The  more  coorageotts  i 
Paritans  would  not  uniform,  although  almost  every  one  of 
them  was  willing  to  conform  in  other  respects.     They  were- 
" eminently  provoking,"  says  Mr.  Perry.     "That  sober  and 
pious  men  should  think  themselves  justified  in  convulsing,, 
worrying  and  distracting  the  young  church,  struggling  to- 
wards maturi' 
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weakness.     Ritualism  belittles  the  mind  and  nurtures  a  lax 
theology. 

A  change  was  wrought  in  the  universities.  Their  more 
thorough  reformation  dates  from  the  beginning  of  Edward's 
reign,  and  the  inauguration  of  professors  whose  model  was 
Geneva.  C^alyin  had  a  hand  in  securing  several  of  them  to 
those  institutions.  Among  those  from  the  continent  were 
Paul  Fagius,  and  the  stiU  more  eminent  Hebraist,  Emmanuel 
Tremellius,  and  greater  still,  the  thecdogical  professors,  Martin 
Bucer,  at  Cambridge,  and  Peter  Martyr,  at  Oxford.  The  cor- 
respondence of  these  men  and  their  students,  with  Calvin  and 
other  reformers,  throws  many  a  fresh  ray  of  light  upon  the 
history  of  Calvinism  in  England.  Mr.  Perry  says,  "  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  divinity  professors,  of  a  strong  Puritan 
bias,  had  made  the  University  of  Oxford  full  of  Calvinistic 
and  Puritanical  notions."  He  might  have  run  back  the  suc- 
cession to  the  time  when  "  young  Oxford  "  was  unmanageable 
in  its  opposition  to  the  divorce  business  of  Henry  VIIL,  who 
scolded  "  the  youth  of  the  university  "  for  speaking  like  pro- 
found doctors ;  or,  when  Tyndale  and  Tavemer  were  qualify- 
ing to  translate  and  edit  the  Bible,  Fryth  and  Farrar  were  ac- 
quiring faith  for  a  martyr's  crown,  Foxe  was  going  deep  into 
history,  and  Jewell  was  seeking  not  the  leaden,  but  the  golden 
mediocrity  ;  times  when  Wolsey  was  annoyed  because  his  fa- 
vorite Oxford  was  "  giving  as  much  trouble  as  it  could,  and 
made  a  bold  struggle  for  freedom  and  the  rights  of  consci- 
ence." Later  still  Sampson,  Humphreys,  Holland,  the  Ab- 
bots, and  Reynolds,  the  prime  mover  in  our  authorized  En- 
glish version  of  the  Bible,  were  remarkably  pitted  with  the 
"  Puritanical  disease."  Heylin,  a  man  worthy  and  willing  to 
carry  Dr.  Laud's  nauseating  medicine-chest,  full  of  caustic 
remedies  for  the  ills  of  the  church,  lamented  the  spread  of' the 
contagion  at  Oxford,  and  wrote  "  that  there  was  little  to  be 
seen  in  it  of  the  Church  of  England ;  all  the  CalvLnian  rigors 
were  received  as  the  estabUshed  doctrine  of  the  church." 
Calvin,  by  his  reputation  in  both  universities,  and  by  the  "  ex- 
treme diligence  of  his  followers,"  had  produced  "  a  general 
tendency  unto  his  opinions."  He  could  find  but  two  anti- 
Calvinists  in  Oxford,  in  his  time  (that  of  Charles  I.),  and  one 
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of  these  has  since  had  his  merit  to  this  honor  impertiDently 
questioned.  Perhaps  they  had  been  even  more  rare  in  Ab- 
bot's time,  wh^n  "  Episcopacy  was  maintained  by  halves." 
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It  was  Whitaker  who  framed  the  "  Lambeth  Articles 
he  was  stiU  there  employing  his  logic  to  siistais  thei 
keep  tasteful  the  text-books  of  Peter  Martyr,  Calvi 
Musctilus.  It  was  thought  heresy  to  oppose  absolul 
crees,  or  throw  doubts  upon  indefectible  grace.  The 
still  adhered  to  Cambridge  when  John  Milton  enter 
1625.  No  attention  was  paid  to  fasts  or  festivals, 
rubric  was  very  shabbily  treated.  Extemporary  pi 
were  frequent.  The  students  "  refused  to  bow  at  the 
of  Jesus,  and  during  the  creed  turned  to  the  West."  ' 
years  later  Dr.  Samuel  Ward  wrot«  :  "  As  for  our  U 
sity,  none  do  patronize  these  points  [of  Arminianism] 
in  the  schools,  or  pulpit.  Though,  because  prefermei 
Court  are  conferred  on  such  as  incline  that  way,  ca 
some  to  look  that  way."  Altogether  affairs  were  in  a 
of  fi*ightful  non-conformity.  But  the  unstylish  old  m 
(not  alma  mater)  was  nurturing  a  son  who  would  soon  ' 
from  the  leading-strings  and  look  the  way  of  prom< 
John  Williams  was  growing  into  a  friendly  rival  of  Lax 
his  aversion  to  Puritanism,  and  his  ambition  for  lofty  p] 
although  he  was  never  accused  of  lax  doctrine,  poper; 
inquisitorial  severity.  Able  patrons  and  Court-favorers 
idly  pushed  these  men  up  the  ladder ;  and  when  Laud 
to  wield  the  argument  of  law — then  more  effective 
logic — the  lights  of  the  Universities  began  to  be  dim 
If  anything  ever  crept,  by  political  craft  and  wordly  w 
ing,  into  England's  Church,  Bishoprics,  and  Universiti 
was  that  system  to  which  Mr.  Perry  bows,  when  he  says 
Arminius  died  in  1609,  "  but  not  before  his  genius  and  C 
tian  courage  had  given  form  and  substance  to  opinions 
tined  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  theology  o 
Church  of  England,  and  to  emancipate  the  religious  mii 
Protestant  Christianity  from  a  slavish  obedience  to  th 
sumptions  of  Calvinism."  Arminius  was  outdone,  an 
would  have  been  ashamed  of  the  devices  and  despotism 
ployed  by  Laud  and  his  co-laborers.  He  might  have  laugh< 
such  talk  about "  emancipation,"  for  Arminius  had  commei 
to  his  students  the  Institutes  and  Commentaries  of  Calv 
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terms  as  lofty,  and  unqualified,  as  would  be  safe  in  regard  to 
any  human  productions. 

As  to  king  James,  smattering  of  theology  and  boasting  of 
king-craft ;  dimly  perceiving  the  true  principle  of  toleration 
and  yet  scarcely  able  to  tolerate  more  than  one  class  of  opin- 
ions at  a  time ;  now  sending  commissioners  to  the  Synod  of 
Dort  and  rejoicing  over  the  success  of  Calvinism,  and  again 
leaving  his  son-in-law,  the  elector  Frederick,  unaided  in  the 
Palatinate,  an  act  which  was  interpreted  as  an  apostasy  from 
Protestantism  and  a  full  surrender  of  himself  to  Spain  and 
the  Pope  ;  this  James  the  First,  who  was  accused  of  running 
through  every  great  system  of  belief  and  forming  a  court  in- 
famous for  its  vices,  had  something  about  him  to  justify 
Sidly  in  calling  him  "  the  wisest  foo*  in  Christendom."  His 
grandest  work  was  the  formal  part  taken  in  the  author- 
ized versioti  of  the  Bible.  In  view  of  it  we  almost  forget  his 
course  buffoonry  and  feeble  tyranny.  His  worst  act  was  his 
betrayal  of  the  doctrinal  system  to  which  he  owed  most,  and 
in  which  was  found  the  really  vigorous  theology  of  the  age. 

The  boldest  outrage  was  committed  on  pretense  of  allaying 
a  public  excitement.  The  people  and  clergy  would  talk  about 
the  massacre  of  Frederick's  Protestants,  especially  since 
Archbishop  Abbot  was  disgraced  on  account  of  his  effort  to 
aid  them,  and  they  would  complain  of  the  royal  cringing  to 
Spain  and  of  the  growing  favor  to  Romanists.  James  must 
repress  this  liberty  of  speech.  He  issued  directions  for  preach- 
ers, setting  their  limits,  and  assigning  to  them  their  subjects. 
Three  of  the  orders  were,  "  that  no  preacher  imder  a  bishop 
or  a  dean  was  to  preach  on  subjects  not  comprehended  in 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles — ^that  no  sermon  was  to  be  preach- 
ed on  Sunday  afternoons,  except  on  points  of  the  Catechism, 
and  that  catechizing  was  to  be  preferred  to  preaching — that 
no  preacher  under  a  bishop  or  a  dean  should  handle  the 
deep  points  of  election,  predestination,  reprobation,  or  tho 
universality,  efficacy,  resistibility  or  irresistibilty  of  grace." 

Only  a  bishop,  or  a  dean,  or  one  higher,  should  preach  on 
the  controverted  points  of  doctrine.  Very  well;  oply  an 
Arminian  or  semi-papist  should  be  a  dean,  or  bishop,  or  any- 
thing lofty  enough  to  qualify  him  for  handling  these  high 
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themes !  Such  was  the  policy,  although  it  was  not  thoroughly 
worked  until  the  next  reign.  These  high  officials  in  the 
ichurch  were  not  generally  disposed  to  preach  upon  the  sub- 
jects allowed  only  to  them,  if  we  may  credit  Mr.  Perry,  who 
•says,  "The  bishops,  for  the  most  part,  passed  their  time 
hanging  about  court,  looking  out  for  preferment,  instead  of 

working  among  their  clergy Men  were  advanced  to 

*the  highest  posts  in  the  church  at  the  word  of  a  favorite, 
through  an  excess  of  servile  adulation,  or  from  a  controver- 
sial thesis  cleverly  argued.  With  the  exception  of  Bishops 
Andrewes  and  Morton  there  were  no  men  of  conspicuous 
merit  among  the  prelates  of  King  JameH."  Neal  remarks 
.that,  excepting  Bishop  Andrewes,  almost  all  the  practical 
writers  of  the  time  were  Puritans,  among  whom  were  Gibbs, 
Preston,  Dyke,  WiUett,  Bolton  and  Byfield.  The  school  of  , 
Whitgift  had  passed  away,  and  the  sharp  anti-Calvinism 
of  Laud  and  Montaigne  was  installing  another,  very  tolerant 
of  lax  doctrine  and  of  popery.  Calvinism  was  the  greatest 
bar  to  influence,  or  preferment.  An  anecdote  tells  the  result 
of  the  scheme  :  A  country  gentleman  asked  a  city  chaplain 
(who  grew  into  Bishop  Morley,)  "What  the  Arminians  held  ?" 
"The  reply  was  :  "  They  hold  the  best  bishoprics  and  dean- 
eries in  England." 

King  Charles  I.,  firm,  decided  and  fixed,  where  his  father 
had  been  weak  and  vacillating,  adopted  Laud's  system, 
"  which  regarded  the  Bomish  Church  with  respect,  and  en- 
deavored to  cull  out  all  ancient  truth  from  its  corrupted  mod- 
em teaching  ;  the  system  which,  relying  on  the  authority  of 
the  pre- Augustine  Fathers,  discarded  the  modem  dogmatism 
of  the  Calvinists." — (Perry  i.,  332.)  One  of  the  three  things 
in  his  programme  was,  "  The  suppression  of  the  opinions  and 
institutions  peculiar  to  Calvinism."  He  took  earnest  care 
to  repress  the  preaching  of  it.  He  soon  proclaimed  the 
warning  to  churchmen,  "  that  neither  by  writing,  preaching, 
printing,  conferences,  or  otherwise,  they  raise,  publish  and 
maintain  any  other  opinions  concerning  religion,  than  such 
as  are  clearly  warranted  by  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  England."  It  looked  somewhat  fair  for  him 
to  adhere  so  closely  to  the  constitution,  for  he  is  repressing 
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ration,  **  it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  temper  of  the  times  that  it 
was  deemed  to  be  in  fayor  of  the  Arminian  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  the  Calyinists  were  about  to  petition  against  it.'* 
When  Bishop  Davenant  preached  on  predestination  {bishops 
were  permitted  under  James,)  the  king  was  offended,  and  the 
preacher  was  brought  before  the  Council.  Although  he 
pleaded  that  he  had  acted  in  accordance  with  the  Declara- 
tion, and  the  royal  injunctions,  he  was  severely  reprimanded. 
Certain  Oxford  preachers  were  taught  the  king's  meaning^ 
by  an  official  ousting,  and  Fuller  says  of  them  :  "  The  ex- 
pulsion of  these  preachers  expelled  not,  but  increased,  the 
differences  in  Oxford,  which  burnt  the  more  for  blazing  the 
less ;  many  complaining  that  the  sword  of  justice  did  not  cut 
indifferently  on  both  sides,  but  that  it  was  more  penal  for 
some  to  touch,  than  for  others  to  break  the  king's  declara- 
tion." 

Of  the  history  this  may  suffice.  Christendom  knows  how 
Laud  ruled  the  king  and  the  Church  in  matters  of  religion. 
The  very  primacy  has  a  record  which  tells  of  a  marvelous 
change,  for  there  had  been  six  primates  orthodox,  in  the 
main — Cranmer,  Parker,  Grindal,  Whitgift,  Bancroft  and  Ab- 
bot— and  who  of  them  ever  dreamed  of  a  Laud  in  their 
chair?  And  yet,  Cranmer  excepted,  the  world  has  heard 
more  of  Laud  than  of  all  the  rest,  for  ambitious  tyrants  have 
been  published  that  the  nations  might  be  warned.  Calvin- 
ism did  not  fail  in  the  Anglican  Church  from  want  of  adapta- 
tion, or  earnestness  in  teaching  men  how  to  be  saved,  or 
devotedness  to  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  cross ;  nay,  its 
practical  spirit  was  offensive,  for  the  offense  of  the  cross  had 
not  ceased.  Lidividuals  still  clung  to  it.  The  Puritans 
would  doubtless  have  remained  in  that  Church  had  not  the 
roughest  treatment  been  an  invitation  for  them  to  leave. 

The  consequences  of  throwing  Calvinism  into  the  background 
were  serious.  The  Laudian  system  almost  ruined  the  Eng- 
lish Church  by  politics,  by  formalism,  by  a  tendency  to  papal 
ceremonies,  by  magnifying  what  was  little  and  slurring  what 
was  immense,  by  persecution,  by  a  discipline  inimical  to  learn- 
ing, and  by  a  theory  which  despises  unity  with  Protestanism, 
and  makes  everything  of  a  sentimental,  if  not  sacramental. 
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unity  with  Borne.  Those  who  now  do  him  reverence  are 
those  who  reject  the  title  of  "Protestant/*  and  delight  in  that 
of  "  Catholic/'  if  it  only  be  applied  peculiarly  to  the  Roman 
fold.  Mr.  Perry  is  not  of  this  extreme  class.  He  says,  "  We 
may  admire  Laud  for  his  consistency,  zeal  and  fimmess,  but 
probably  most  persons  will  admit  that  he  was  narrow-mind- 
ed, impolitic  and  imprudent A  union  of  the  policy 

and  talent  of  Williams,  with  the  learning  and  character  of 
Andrewes,  might  have  saved  much  of  the  troubles    which 

were  already  darkly  looming  in  the  distance A  policy 

of  repression,  coercion  and  menace  was  to  be  tried  to  the 
utmost  both  in  Ghturch  and  State,  audits  signal  and  terrible 
failure  to  remain  a  sad  warning  for  all  time." — (i.,  324.) 

Tlie  intellectual  consequences  were  humiliating.  "  In  the 
days  of  Laud  the  development  of  mind  was  hampered  by  the 
civil  ascendency  of  Churchmen." 

The  clergy  "  were  too  busy  and  managing,  to  become  a 
literary  class.  They  may  have  possessed  a  respectable 
amount  of  professional  learning,  but  only  in  a  few  instances 
•did  they  show  a  conspicuous  excellence."  Mr.  Perry  fuither 
says,  quoting  Burton,  that  the  greater  part  of  Laud's  bishops 
thought  it  best  to  confine  themselves  to  articles  of  inquiry 
and  an  occasional  sermon  in  praise  of  themselves  and  the 
king.  What  a  fall !  Li  the  days  of  Edwaxd  and  Elizabeth 
the  higher  clergy  had  set  a  noble  example  of  studiousness. 
They  were  not  intellectual  giants,  but  they  did  their  best  in 
theological  scholarship.  They  held  to  great  doctrines,  and 
wrestled  to  understand  them.  Only  the  highest,  holiest  truths 
can  give  Augustines,  Anselms,  Calvins,  Latimers,  oi  Jewells 
to  a  period  of  the  Church.  With  the  theory  of  the  Arminian 
sense,  or  the  ambiguity  of  the  Articles,  came  a  neglect  of 
clean-cut,  definite  theology.  The  "Listitutes"  and  "Com- 
mon-places "  were  thrust  out  of  the  Universities,  and  nothing 
.so  comprehensive  was  brought  into  their  place. 

Not  only  the  quality  but  the  quantity  was  effected  ;  little 
was  produced,  especially  of  the  popular  kind.  Bishop  Ellicot 
has  recently,  in  the  essays  entitled  "  The  Chiurch  and  the  Age," 
complained  of  this  result.  "  The  truth  is,"  he  says,  "we  have  far 
too  much  neglected  the  study  of  systematic  theology  in  this 
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•ooimtry  "  (Englaiid).    Pearson  and  Jackson  produced  "  our 

two  really  great  dogmatic  works What  we  have 

bad  since  their  time  hare  been  treatises  on  the  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  more  or  less  merit  and  usefulness/'  but  the 
writers  had  not  the  knowledge  of  "  speculative  philosophy  " 
to  meet  ''  the  difficidties  felt  by  modem  thinkers/'  nor  did 
they  attempt  to  re-arrange  the  Articles  into  a  systematic 
form.  Indeed,  he  thinks,  the  Articles  do  not  furnish  a  suffi- 
ciently broad  basis  for  a  complete  system  of  theology.  It  is 
gratifying  to  find  a  bishop  thus  strongly  favoring  '*  a  true  and 
intelligent  system  of  Christian  dogmatics,*'  as  a  want  of  the 
age.  It  is  also  pleasing  to  notice  that,  in  the  absence  of 
theological  and  practical  writers  equal  to  the  "  Dissenters  " 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  our  Anglican  friends  prize, 
and  sometimes  edit,  the  works  of  such  grand  old  Puritans  and 
non-conformists  as  Baxter  and  Owen,  Flavel  and  Howe.  A 
living  Churchman  edits  the  **  Complete  Works  of  John  Bun- 
yan."  Nor  do  we  fail  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  Donne  and 
Jackson,  Bishop  Hall,  ''the  English  Seneca,"  and  Jeremy 
Taylor,  "  the  poet  of  the  pulpit."  Thus  a  fraternal  corres- 
pondence between  our  ecclesiastical  bodies  is  conducted 
through  the  writings  of  godly  men  who  were  too  great  and 
good  to  be  limited  to  any  one  branch  of  the  truly  Catholic 
Church,  and  who  being  dead  yet  speak,  and  amid  such  com- 
pany we  forget  the  wars  of  the  past. 

The  tendency  to  make  the  Articles  and  theology  of  the 
Anglican  Church  appear  very  equivocal  was  another  deplor- 
able consequence.  They  certainly  were  not  so  regarded  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  Thomas  Bogers  wrote  the  only 
commentary  of  the  time  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  It  was 
<50untenanced  by  Archbishops  Whitgift  and  Bancroft.  It 
•offended  only  papists  and  anti-prelatists.  It  was,  says  Top- 
lady,  '*  perfectly  and  judiciously  Calvinistical  from  beginning 
to  end."  It  gave  only  one  sense  to  the  Articles.  The  Church 
was  happioj*  with  a  creed  which  had  a  definite  meaning. 
But  from  the  days  of  Laud  we  have  history  enough — Mr. 
Perry  gives  enough — ^to  show  the  endless  trouble  caused  by 
the  theory  of  an  equivocal  creed.  It  fosters  the  notion  that 
two  theologies  in  a  Chui'ch  are  better  than  one,  and  has  led 
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some  to  act  as  if  they  thought  it  still  better  to  have  no  the- 
ology at  all. 

Mr.  Perry's  volumes  are  instructive  in  the  record  of  pre- 
cedents.    In  otir  day  and  land  there  is  frequently  a  local  agi- 
tation about  matters  of  subscription  to  articles  of  ritual  and  of 
the  use  of  certain  forms.    Some  almost  prophesy  that  these 
will  finally  end  in  a  revision  of  the  entire  "  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,"  or  a  retirement  of  the  complainants.     But  all  this  i» 
only  a  repetition  of  the  past.     Disaffection  has  been  frequent. 
Petitions  for  revision  and  change  have  been  made.     Protests 
have  been  offered.     And  yet  the  Liturgy  remains  unchanged. 
It  is  long  since  the  canonicaUy  disobedient  have  been  severe- 
ly punished ;  we  do  not  look  for  severities  now  against  them. 
There  has  been'no  schism  on  such  grounds ;  we  look  for  no 
separation  of  dissenting  parties  from  the  Church,  which  they 
love,  and  which  most  of  them  regard  as  in  spiritual  unity  with 
Protestant  Christendom. 


ART.  v.— THE  ORDER  OF  SALVATION.* 

By  DlAK(»NU8  Scini'iDER. 

Translated  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Sheldon,  lustrnctor  in  the  Union 

Theological  Seminary,  N  Y. 
[The  Order  of  Salvation  {Onio  SaluHs,  Heilsardnung)  is  founded 
upon  Acts  xxvi. ,  i*j,  1 8  ;  *  *  The  people  ....  unto  whom  now  I 
send  thee  "  (Calling, )  '* to  open  their  eyes"  (Illumination,)  "and 
to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light"  (Conversion,)  *'and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God  "  (Regeneration,  by  which  we  become  sons 
of  God,)  "that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins"  (Justification,) 
**  and  inheritance  among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  feith  that  is. 
in  me"  (Union  with  Christ  through  Faith,  Sanctification,  Preservation 
in  Holiness,  and  Glorification.) — Holiaz,  quoted  in  Luthardt's  AW/- 
pendium  der  Dogmatik,  §59.  2. — Tr.] 

The  Symbolical  Doctrine. 
Although  Evangelical  Lutheran  Theology  was  first  led,  on 
account  of  Pietism,  to  present  an  exact  "  Order  of  Salvation,'* 

*Ueber  die  Lehre  von  der  Heilsordnnnaj.  Ein  krltisch-doormatiflcher  Ver- 
6uch,  vom  DIakonus  SohrOdrr  in  Urach  im  K^nigrcich  Wtirtlemberg. 
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i-  e.,  a  systematic  statement  of  those  steps  by  which 
individaal  is  brought  to  salyation,  or  to  a  participat 
in  the  kingdom  of  grace  as  well  as  in  the  kingdom 
^ory,  yet  the  conception  of  an  Order  of  Salvation  cc 
into  existence,  necessarily  and  by  name,  with  Protests 
iam  itself.  Of  course,  the  religious  development  of 
lievers  is  various,  and  we  must  be  on  our  guard  agai 
making  something  that  belongs  only  to  a  special  lead 
of  grace,  a  general  valid  type,  and  so  attempting  to  j 
scribe  methodically  to  the  Holy  Spirit  an  order  which 
does  not  foUow.  We  must  state  those  general  characte: 
tics  which  are  fonnd  ererywhere,  because  they  lie  in  the 
sence  of  redeeming  grace  and  of  the  guilty  man  to  be  rede( 
ed.  As  surely  as  the  Evangelical  Church,  in  its  doctrine 
Justification,  lays  down  any  different  way  of  ^Ivation, 
does  the  Bomish  Church,  e.  g.,  so  surely  must  it  teach  auot 
order  of  salvation.  For  this  reason,  the  germs  of  the  d 
trine  of  the  Order  of  Salvation  are  contained  already  in 
Symbolical  Books. 

The  passage  in  these  Books  which  approaches  the  near 
to  what  has  of  late  been  called  the  Order  of  Salvation  is,  a; 
known,  the  exposition  in  Luther's  Shorter  Catechism  of 
Third  Article,  [of  the  x\postle's  Creed:  "I  believe  in  the  H 
Ghost,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,"  etc.]  :  "  The  Holy  GL 
b^s  called  me  through  the  Gospel,  has  illuminated  me  ^ 
his  gifts,  has  sanctified  and  preserved  me  in  true  fait 
Here  Luther  portrays,  in  the  first  place,  the  preparat 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  viz.,  Calling  ;  then  that  by  which  i 
vation  is  commuuicated,  a  work  that  is  two-fold,  consisting 
his  entrance  into  the  understanding,  as  Illumination,  i 
into  the  will,  as  Sanctification  ;  finally,  the  carrying  on  of  t 
work  in  those  who  have  already  been  illuminated  and  sa 
tified,  viz.,  Preservation  in  true  Faith,  and,  we  may  add,  in 
Sanctification  wrought  by  Faith.  There  is  a  single  obs 
rity  in  the  phrase,  "  in  true  Faith."  Is  the  meaning  t 
Faith  arises  from  Hlumioation,  and  forms  only  the  ante 
dent  of  Sanctification,  or  that  Faith  arises  from  Sanctificati 
fiince  Sanctification  has  already  appeared  in  the  fact  that 
man  has  attained  unto  Faith  ?    Neither  of  the  suppositi 
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a  Sacrament,  but  aJso  because  of  the  inner  relation  of 
Ocmversion  to  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  since  Con- 
version should  follow  Baptism  just  as  it  should  precede  the 
Lord's  Supper  for  which  it  is  a  preparation ;  compare  the 
beautiful  passage  in  the  Larger  Catechism,  near  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Doctrine  of  Baptism  :  ^'  From  these  considerations 
thou  seest  clearly  that  Baptism  in  its  force  and  signification 
includes  also  the  third  sacrament  called  Bepentance,  which 
is  really  nothing  but  Baptism.  For  what  else  is  Bepentance 
but  a  lusty  assailing  of  the  old  man,  and  an  entering  upon 
a  new  Ufe?  Therefore  if  thou  livest  in  Bepentance  thou 
dwellest  in  Baptism,  which  is  not  only  a  sign  of  this  new 
life,  but  also  produces,  starts,  and  continues  it  ;  for  therein 
is  given  grace,  courage  and  strength  to  keep  down  the  old 
man  that  the  new  man  may  stand  forth  and  become  strong.'' 

The  Larger  Catechism  contains  nothing  more  definite  on 
the  Order  of  Salvation  than  the  Shorter,  and  differs  from  it 
in  regarding  the  entire  Third  Article  as  an  Order  of  Salva- 
tion,— since  Luther  says  :  "  Just  as  the  Son  obtained  the 
kingdom,  in  which  he  exercises  domimon  over  us,  by  his 
birth,  death  and  resurrection,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  effects  Sanc- 
tification,  by  the  following  agencies :  the  communion  of  the 
holy  or  Christian  Church,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  and  the  life  everlasting." 

We  pass  over  to  the  rest  of  the  Symbolical  Books,  viz. 
to  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  its  Apology,  where  are  the 
Articled  On  Justification  and  On  Repentance,  the  latter  in  con- 
nection with  the  Article  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,*  On  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel,  from  which  can  be  gathered  the  ele- 
ments of  the  doctrine  of  the  Order  of  Salvation.  The  Arti- 
cle of  the  Confession  of  Faith  On  Free  Will  treats  of  Conver- 
sion, but  as  far  as  the  Order  of  Salvation  is  concerned,  goes 
intentionally  (see  page  671)  only  to  the  distinction  between 
the  objective  hearing  of  the  divine  word,  which  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  a  matter  within  man's  control,  and  the  gracious 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit — another  distinction  in  the  Or- 
der of  Salvation,  to  be  mentioned  however  only  in  passing — 

•The  Ftrt-mulu  Covcfyrf^m  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
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€.  g.  see  p.  670  :  "  It  pleased  God  by  this  means  ....  to 
call  men  to  eternal  salvation,  to  draw  them  to  himself,  to 
convert,  regenerate  and  sanctify." 

Man  is  justified  by  Faith  and  not  by  works,  because  (1)  the 
works  which  man  does  of  his  own  strength  can  result  only  in 
Aju^itta  rationis,  a  merely  external  and  civil  justification, 
and  those  works  which  he  performs  in  Christ's  strength  are 
unclean  and  imperfect;  (2)  forgiveness  of  sins,  upon  which,  in 
the  sinner's  case,  all  justification  depends,  is  a  thing  prom- 
ised for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  the  promise  can  be  fulfilled 
only  through  Faith.  Hence  it  follows  that,  in  the  Order  of 
Salvation,  Faith  must  go  before  good  works,  Justification  be- 
fore Sanctification.  Instead  of  proceeding  with  this  point, 
I  shall  quote  two  passages  in  proof  that  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  Protestantism  to  allow,  inversely,  good  works  to  precede 
Faith,  and  to  regard  them  not  merely  as  an  evidence  of  Faith, 
but  likewise  as  a  means  of  strengthening  and  awakening  it. 
The  Defense  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  says,  in  the  Third 
Article,  On  Love  and  the  Fdlfilliag  of  theLiw,  p.  116  :  "  Christ 
often  annexes  the  promise  of  forgiveness  of  sins  to  good 
works,  not  because  he  intends  good  works  to  be  a  propitia- 
tion, for  they  succeed  reconciliation,  but  for  two  reasons : 
first,  because  of  necessity  good  fruit  must  follow;  he  thus  fore- 
warns us  that  that  Repsntance  is  hypocritical  and  fictitious 
which  does  not  bear  good  fruit.  Secondly,  because  we  re- 
quire external  signs  of  so  great  a  promise,  since  a  timid  con- 
science needs  a  manifold  consolation.  As  Baptism  and  the 
Lord*s  Supper  are  signs  which  from  time  to  time  remind,  en- 
courage, and  strengthen  timorous  souls,  in  order  that  they 
believe  more  firmly  that  their  sins  are  forgiven  ;  so  also  the 
same  promise  is  written  and  depicted  in  good  works,  in  or- 
der that  these  may  be  friendly  reminders  of  it,  to  the  end 
that  we  believe  it  more  firmly.  Those  who  have  not  perform- 
ed good  works  do  not  address  themselves  to  believing,  but 
despise  the  promise  ;  the  pious,  on  the  contrary,  embrace  it, 
and  rejoice  to  have  its  signs  and  testimonies.  For  that  reason 
they  occupy  themselves  with  these  signs  and  testimonies.  As 
therefore,  the  Lord's  Supper  does  not  justify,  ex  opere  operate 
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without  Faith,  so  works  without  Faith  do  not  justify,  ex  o]l   • 
operato,^* 

With  these  statements  the  Larger  Catechism  is  in  full 
cord.     In  its  explanation   of  the  adjunct  to  the  Fifth  P(  i 
tion,  "  As  we  forgive  our  debtors,"  it  considers  human  f  i 
giveness  to  be  a  sign  of  the  divine  forgiveness,  and  then  adc 
**  Whatever  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  instituted  to   < 
outward  signs,  do,  this  sign  also  can  do,  to  strengthen  a 
gladden  our  conscience,  having  moreover  the  additional  i  ; 
vantage  that  it  can  be  used  on  all  occasions,  since  it  is 
-ways  at  call."     What  more  could  be  said  of  good  works  tl  . 
that  the  same  important  relation  to  Faith,  and  consequeni 
to  Justification,  is  attributed  to  them  as  to  the  Sacramen  i 
We  certainly  should  not  restrict  the  strengthening  of  Fai 
by  works,   in  the  sense  of  the  passage  just  quoted,  to  the  • 
already  justified ;  it  applies  also  to  those  not'  yet  justifit  : 
^hen  they  perform  good  works  with  an  honest  endeavor,  a 
thus  from  a  faith  beginning  in  those  works,  which  are  in  tl  i 
way  so  requisite  to  their  religious  development,  that,  wh 
the  proper  time  comes,  they  attain  unto  real  justifying  Fail : 
Is  not  Contrition,  e.  g.,  such  a  work  preceding  Faith  ?     By  tl  i 
conception  of  the  relation  between  Faith  and  works.  Pa 
and  James  are  reconciled  to  each  other.     The  Romanists,  tc  i 
one  would  think,  must  be  pleased  with  it,  since  they  al 
ground  Justification  upon  reconciliation,  and  regard  it  an  ii : 
putation  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  although,  to  be  sure,  thi 
prefer  to  make  the  comfort  of  Justification  depend  not  mere  I 
upon  works  in  general,  but  upon  particular  works  performs  i 
in  the  Church,  or  prescribed  singly  by  the  Priest,  and  a 
afraid  of  justifying  Faith,  not,  as  they  say,  because  of  its  pei 
nicious  influence  on  the  morals,  but  on  account  of  the  indi 
pendent  position  which,  inconsequence  of  this  Faith,  the  i: 
dividual  would  assume  in  relation  to  the  Church.     On  the  Ai 
tide  of  Justification  there  could  be  agreement,  were  it  m 
for  the  Article  of  the  Church.     As  for  the  Protestant  Systeii 
it  is  not  affected  by  the  doctrine  of  the  reciprocal  action  <: 
Faith  and  Works.     For  good  works  are  at  liberty  to  prececi 
or  to  follow  Faith.    They  sustain  only  an  indirect  relation  t 

Justification,  since,  although  they  cooperate  fcr  the  attainmei 
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or  maintainment  of  Faith,  in  the  act  of  Jitstification  they  are 
ont  of  the  question;  Justification  taking  place,  not  on  account  of 
any  human  virtue,  but  because  of  Christ's  merits  which  Faith 
appropriates.  And  on  this  keeping  of  works  aloof  from  the 
act  of  Justification,  eveiything,  according  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  depends — (see  p.  687)  :  "  The  greatest  care  must  be 
taken,  if  we  desire  only  to  preserve  the  Article  on  Justifica- 
tion, lest  those  things  which  precede  and  which  follow  Faith 
be  added  to,  or  inserted  in,  this  Article,  as  necesary  to  Justi- 
fication, or  in  any  way  pertaining  to  it.  For  to  treat  of  man's 
Conversion  and  of  his  Justification,  is  not  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Not  all  those  things  which  are  requisite  to  true  Con- 
version pertain  also  to  Justification.  For  to  Justification 
these  things  only  are  requisite  and  necessary  ;  the  grace  of 
God,  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  Faith  which  embraces  these 
very  gifts  of  God  in  the  promise  of  the  Gospel."  Justification, 
moreover,  still  retains  its  place  before  Sanctification ;  for 
while  good  works  are  pleasing  to  God  solely  for  Christ's 
sake,  they  are  good  only  so  far  as  they  proceed  from  Faith, 
and  as  through  the  declaratory  act  of  Justification  (although 
it  does  not  immediately  appear  in  consciousness)  and  the  com- 
munication of  the  Holy  Spirit  associated  therewith,  the  life 
is  separated  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  one  is  a  life  under 
the  Law,  and  the  other  a  life  under  Grace. 

The  Article  On  Repentattce  is  a  not  less  generous  fountain 
of  the  symbolical  doctrine  of  the  Order  of  Salvation.  Here, 
especially  through  the  distinction  between  Contrition  and 
Faith,  we  enter  upon  the  development  of  the  religious  life, 
and  when  we  add  new  obedience  as  the  third  element  of  Be- 
pentance — according  to  the  Defense,  p.  165,  "If  any  one 
choose  to  add  a  third  part,  viz.,  fruits  meet  for  Bepentance, 
i.  e.,  a  change  of  the  whole  life  and  deportment  for  the  better, 
we  shall  not  object " — ^we  have  the  Order  of  Salvation  com- 
plete. The  apparent  anomaly  that  Justification  is  the  conse- 
quence of  Conversion,  while  only  a  part  of  Conversion,  viz., 
Faith,  comes  into  view  as  the  instrumental  cause  of  Justifi- 
cation, has  been  explained  already.  The  Confession  of  Faith, 
p.  689,  positively  excludes  Contrition  from  Justification  : 
"  Not  Contrition  nor  Love  nor  any  other  virtue,  but  Faith 
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only  is  that  single  means  and  instratoent,  b;  wliicb  ve  are 
abie  to  lay  hold  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  receive  the  for- 
givenesa  of  sins."  I  recall  no  passage  in  the  Defense  in 
which  the  relation  of  Contrition  to  Justification  is  expressly 
stated ;  but  the  whole  doctrine  of  Repentance,  and  particu- 
larly the  contrast  between  its  two  moments,  the  negative  and 
the  positive,  Contrition  and  Faith,  mortification  and  vivifi- 
cation,  is  certainly  portrayed  with  unsurpassed  clearness. 

Calvin,  in  his  Institutes,  Bk.  iii,  chap.  3,  distinguishes 
Faith  from  Bepentance,  and  makes  Faith  precede,  leaving 
Bepeotance  with  its  two  elements,  mortification  and  vivifi- 
cation,  to  follow.  According  to  him,  Bk,  1,  §5,  Repentance 
is  a  true  conversion  of  our  life  to  God,  followed  by  a  sincere 
and  serious  fear  of  Qod,  and  consists  in  the  mortification 
of  onr  flesh  and  the  old  man,  andthcvivificationof  the  spirit. 
The  Calvinistic  system  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  Lu- 
theran (1)  by  a  different  use  of  words,  (2)  by  the  placing  of 
Fajth  before  repentance,  and  (-S)  by  another  understanding 
of  the  conception  of  Repentance  with  its  two  components, 
mortification  and  vivification.  As  far  as  the  use  of  terms 
goes,  it  is  so  certainly  correct,  that  in  many  passages  of  the 
New  Testament,  e.  g.  Acts  xx,  21,  which  Calvin  quotes,  Be- 
pentance and  Faith,  mentioned  side  by  side,  are  thus  distin- 
guished from  each  other ;  and  the  Confession  of  Faith,  in  its 
chapter  On  the  Law  and  the  Ouspd,  has  likewise,  the  more  nar- 
row conception  of  Bepentance  in  distinction  fromFaith.  But 
Calvin  himself  adds  that  "  under  the  name  of  Bepentance  " 
he  has  comprehended  "  the  whole  of  Conversion  to  God,  not 
the  least  part  of  which  is  Faith."  It  is  just  to  distinguish 
between  Bepentance  in  the  narrower  and  in  the  wider  sense, 
as  Contrition  merely,  or  as  including  Faith;  and  this  vacilla- 
tion in  the  use  of  terms  has  its  proper  sanction  in  the  fact 
that  Bepentance  without  Faith  is  no  Bepentance  unto  life  at 
all ;  thus  faith  does  belong  to  the  conception  of  Bepentance. 
But  when  Calvin  puts  Repentance  after  Faith,  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  is  very  unpsychological.  To  be  sure  there  is  a  re- 
ciprocal action  between  Faith  and  Contrition  ;  without 
Faith,  Contrition  can  be  no  hearty  Bepentance,  and  above 
all  can  not  lead  to  the  mortification  of  the  flesh, — only 
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the  co-operation  of  Faith  and  Contritition  produces  mortifi- 
cation as  well  as  vivification.  But,  for  that  reason  terror  on 
account  of  sin,  aroused  by  knowledpje  of  the  law,  can  and 
must  precede  Faith.  On  the  other  hand,  belief  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  can  not  exist  at  all  without  an  antecedent  knowl- 
edge of  sin.  In  the  Romish  system,  indeed,  Faith  very  prop- 
erly precedes  Repentance,  as  Melancthon  says  in  the  De- 
fense, p.  172:  "  When  our  opponents  afl&rm  of  Faith  that  it 
precedes  Repentance,  they  understand  by  Faith,  not  that 
which  justifies,  but  that  which  believes,  in  general,  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God,  in  the  punishment  denounced  upon  the 
wicked,  etc.  Over  and  above  that  Faith,  we  require  every  one 
to  believe  that  his  sins  are  forgiven.  For  this  Faith  espec- 
ially do  we  contend  ....  This  Faith  so  follows  the  terrors 
of  the  law,  that  it  loads  them  with  chains,  and  gives  to  the 
believer  a  peaceful  conscience."  With  Calvin  there  is  never 
a  restricting,  but  always  an  over-stretching  of  the  evangelical 
conception  of  Faith,  which  prompts  him  to  put  Faith  before 
Repentance.  In  his  opinion.  Faith  should  not  be  conditioned 
upon  Repentance,  but  should  condition  it.  Now  it  has  been 
shown  that  it  harmonizes  well  with  the  evangelical  system  to 
consider  Faith  as  conditioned  upon  preceding  works. 

The  third  point  of  diflFerence  is  closely  allied  to  the  second. 
According  to  the  Defense,  vivification  arises  fi'om  the  conso- 
lation of  the  Gospel.  It  is  thus  given  with  Faith.  Calvin 
on  the  other  hand,  considers  mortification  and  vivification  as 
active  and  operative  ;  mortification,  with  him,  is  the  cruci- 
fixion of  the  old  man  through  the  communication  of  Christ's 
death,  and  vivification  the  resuscitation  of  the  new  man 
through  the  communication  of  his  resurrection.  Repen- 
tance with  him  occurs  simultaneously  with  Regeneration  ;  to 
quote  his  own  words,  §9  :  "In  one  word,  therefore,  by  Re- 
pentance I  understand  Regeneration,  whose  scope  is  no  other 
than  to  reform  in  us  the  image  of  God,  which  by  the  trans- 
gression of  Adam  has  been  disfigured  but  not  obliterated." 
In  §3  he  expresses  himself  on  this  contrast,  in  opposition  to 
Melancthon,  although  he  does  not  mention  Melancthon : 
"  But  concerning  Repentance,  certain  learned  men,  long  be- 
fore our  day,  have  said  (because  they  desired  to  speak  sim- 
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ply  and  sincerely  according  to  the  scriptural  rule)  that  it 
ooneists  of  two  pjirts,  mortification  and  vivification.  Morti- 
fication tliey  define  to  be  tlie  grief  and  terror  of  soul  begotten 
by  a  knowledge  of  sin  and  a  sense  of  God's  judgment.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  first  part  of  Ilepent-mce,  and  they  call  it  popn- 
larly   Contrition.     Vivification   thej   understand   to   be  the 

couHolation  born  of  Faith Now  these  words,  if  their 

proper  interpretation  only  is  preserved,  do  express  sufficient- 
ly well  the  force  of  E«pentance ;  but  when  vivification  is 
taken  for  the  joy  which  the  soul  receives  when  its  perturba- 
tion and  fear  are  assuaged,  I  do  not  assent,  because  it 
signifies  rather  that  desire  of  living  hohly  and  religiously, 
which  arises  from  Begeneration ;  as  if  it  were  said  that  man 
dies  unto  himself  in  order  that  he  may  begin  to  live  unto 
God."  But  in  the  preceding  definition  of  Repentance,  Cal- 
vin mentions  still  another  moment  of  the  Order  of  Salvation, 
when  he  says  that  Conversion  proceeds  from  the  fear  of  God  ; 
in  §7  he  speaks  more  particularly,  and  names  godly  sorrow 
as  the  qause  of  Eepentance.  Are  we  not  then  compelled  to 
a^imit  into  our  conception  of  Kepentiinee  the  opposite,  also, 
viz.,  Consolation,  as  the  first  element  of  vivification  ?  Gen- 
erally, Conversion  or  Eepentanee,  and  Regeneration  are  not 
the  same:  Conversion  is  the  human  side,  the  condition  of 
Regeneration.  Calvin  says,  in  §0,  on  Lake  xxiv,  47,  that  a 
two-fold  grace  io  proclaimed  in  the  verse.  Repentance  and 
Forgiveness  of  sins,  and  that  this  two-fo'd  grace  is  obtained 
through  Faith,  for  which  reason,  he  treats,  fij-st,  of  Repen- 
tance or  Regeneration  (chaps.  3-10,)  and  then  of  Justifica- 
tion (chap.  II.)  But  Repentance  and  Forgiveness  of  sins 
are  not  related  to  e^ich  other  as  two  sides  of  the  same  trans- 
action: "  Repent"  is  the  command  of  Christ,  and  "For- 
giveness of  sins"  is  tbe  promise  annexed.  Only  so  far  as 
Repentance  is  continued  in  the  new  obedience,  and  thus  in 
Sanctifioation,  is  it  parallel  with  Forgiveness  of  sins  or  Jus- 
tification. We  hope  to  return  to  this  subject,  in  speaking  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  later  Theology,  which  Ukewise  comprises, 
in  one  conception,  Couversion  and  Justification  instead  of 
Justification  and  Hanctification. 

While  Calvin  derives  Repentance  from  Faith,  and  locates 
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the  former,  by  identifying  it  with  Begeneratioo,  too  much 
in  the  Christian  life  itself,  the  Confession  of  Faith  can  not 
free  itself  from  the  charge  of  an  opposite  narrowuess,  since 
in  the  chapter  On  the  Law  and  theOospel  it  holds  that  the  Law- 
is  only  a  preaching  of  Repentance,  viz..  Repentance  in  the 
^  narrow   sense,  as,  on  p.  711,  it  distinguishes  between  the 

wider  and  narrower  conception  of  Repentance.  Of  course 
it  is  clear  that  Repentance  must  be  founded  on  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Law,  since  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  without 
the  preaching  of  the  Law  would  produce  no  Repentance  ; 
but  for  that  verj-  reason,  the  Gospel,  and  surely  the  Gospel 
as  such«  must  coiiperate  for  the  rise  of  Contrition.  The 
Confession  of  Faith  makes  a  distinction  not  only  between  a 
wider  and  narrower  conception  of  Repentance,  but  also  be- 
tween a  wider  and  narrower  conception  of  the  Gospel.  In  the 
narrower  sense  the  Gospel  is  the  preaching  of  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  in  the  wider  sense,  the  Gospel 
comprehends  the  entire  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apos- 
tles. In  the  latter  sense,  we  may  concede  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith  that  the  Gospel  is  also  a  preaching  of  Repentance. 
In  that  case  the  Confession  says  that  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ  proclaim  the  wrath  of  God.  But  this  is  still 
not  the  distinctive  preaching  of  the  Gospel  ;  it  is  the  preach- 
ing of  Moses  and  the  Law,  and  therefore  an  extraordinary 
work  of  Christ,  through  which  he  comes  to  his  peculiar  of- 
fice, i.  e.,  to  proclaim  grace,  to  comfort  and  to  make  alive, 
which  is  properly  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Moreover, 
the  punishment  of  unbelief  is  attributed  by  the  Confession 
of  Faith  to  the  agency  of  the  Law.  But  these  restrictions  do 
not  suffice;  it  is  a  one-sided  view  of  the  case  to  regard  Re- 
pentance as  originating  only  in  fear  ;  the  preaching  of  the 
grace  and  love  of  God  itself  awakens  in  the  sinner  the  sense 
of  shame,  and  thereby  a  deeper  Repentance  than  could 
ever  arise  from  the  mere  threatening  of  the  Law.  And 
when,  still  further,  we  class  with  Repentance  the  resolution  to 
sin  no  more,  —as  the  Confession  of  Faith  does,  p.  711,  "  to 
repent  signifies  nothing  else  than  truly  to  be  convinced  of 
sin,  earnestly  to  deplore  it,  and  in  future  to  abstain  from  it" — 
how  can  we  derive  this  resolution  from  the  Law  only  ?    The 
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Confession  of  Faith  ia  a&aid  that  the  Gospel  will  be  traos- 
formed  into  the  Law,  If  Bepentance  is  derived  from  the  Gos- 
pel. Sttt  the  essential  difference  of  the  two,  as  they  coi3p- 
erate  for  Kepeutance,  stfmds  out  in  bold  relief. 

The  Doctbine  of  the  Old  Pbotebtant  Divimbj. 
From  the  preceding  analysis  of  the  Symbolical  Doctrine, 
it  appears  that  the  principal  members  of  the  Order  of  Salva- 
tion are  Conversion,  Justification,  and  Sanctification,  and  that 
the  Order  of  Salvation  manifests  itself,  not  only  in  the  suc- 
cession of  these  conceptions,  but  also  in  the  unfolding  of 
each  particular  one — especially  Conversion,  These  three  con- 
ceptions Gerhard  also  discusses,  and  certainly  in  their  nat- 
oraJ  order ;  for,  in  chap.  16,  he  treats  of  Repentance,  in  chap. 
17,  of  Justification  by  Faith,  and  in  chap.  18,  of  Good  Works, 
Although  he  has  no  systematic  arrangement  answering  to 
the  general  plan  of  bis  work,  he  is  all  the  more  careful,  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  every  chapter,  to  explain  in  a  simple, 
practical  manner,  the  connection  of  that  chap,  with  the  one 
next  preceding.  Thusinchap.lfi,  §  l,hesays:  "The  doctrine 
of  Repentance  which  is  a  certain  living  practice,  [viva  qu»- 
dam  praxis]  of  the  Law  and  Gospel,  appropriately  follows  the 
doctrine  of  the  Law  and  Gospel."  The  reason  why  the  doe- 
trine  uf  Justification  follows  that  of  Repentance,  he  thus 
states,  chap.  17,  §  1  i  "To  the  man  convicted  a  sinner  by 
serious  trouble  of  conscience,  the  evangelical  promise  of  the 
grace  of  Christ  must  be  declared  ,  ,  .  ,  Lest  carnal  men 
abuse  the  doctrine  of  our  gratuitous  justification  before  God 
for  Christ's  sake,  and  employ  it  for  security  and  indulgence 
in  sinful  desires,  the  chapter  on  Repentance  is  premised, 
without  which  the   grace  of  Christ   and   the   righteousness 

pleasing  to  God  have  no  place  in  us Add  to  this,  that 

in  the  express  language  of  Scripture,  our  justification  in  the 
sight  of  God  is  ascribed  to  true  faith  in  Christ,  which  is  un- 
questionably the  principal  part  of  Hepontance."  The  con- 
nection of  chapter  18  with  chapter  17  he  shows  essentially 
in  the  following  words  :  "  Although  we  are  justified  by  faith 
without  works,  so  that  good  works  are  removed  fiom  the 
forum  of  Justification,  nevertheless  that  true  and  vital  faith 
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by  which  we  are  justified  is  not  without  works,  since  Justifi- 
cation and  Sanctification,  Begeneration  and  Kenovation,  are 
united  by  a  perpetual  and  indissoluble  bond." 

A  systematic  arrangement  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Order  of 
Salvation  began  only  when  they  set  about  to  include  under  a 
higher  and  more  general  conception,  the  various  moments  of 
the  development  of  the  Christian  life.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  Calov  and  Quenstedt  (see  Hase,  Hutterua  Redivi- 
trws,  §111.)  I  have  examined  Quen.stedt's  Theologia  Didac- 
tico-Polemicay  and  HoUaz'  Exameii  Th/ologicum  Acroamati" 
cum^  as  far  as  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  scope  of  the  present 
discussion.  HoUaz  is  certainly  the  theologian  who  has  pre- 
sented the  doctrine  of  the  Order  of  Salvation  in  its  most 
perfect  form,  and  has  fashioned  all  the  separate  moments, 
for  the  most  part,  into  definite  conceptions.  But  the  name. 
Order  of  Salvation  (Heil8ordnung)y  HoUaz  did  not  have,  so 
that  its  discovery — if,  according  to  Schmid,  in  his  Theology 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churchy  we  conclude  the  succes- 
sion of  the  old  Protestant  divines  with  Hollaz — does  not  be- 
long to  the  development  of  the  old  Protestant  theology. 
But  that  Hollaz  had  the  conception  of  the  Order  of  Salva- 
tion in  full  measure,  is  evident  from  the  following  passage 
On  Applyinif  Grace,  Question  2,  Proof  d:  /'  Applying  Grace 
is  in  order,  because  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  by  distinct  acts 
and  steps  regularly  succeeding  one  another,  so  that  the  first 
step  having  been  permitted  by  sinful  man,  the  second  fol- 
lows, and  then  the  third,  and  so  on  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  first  step  of  applying  grace  having  been  ignored 
or  despised,  the  second  does  not  follow,  and  the  second  be- 
ing repelled,  the  third  does  not  follow,  just  as  on  a  ladder  we 
can  not  reach  the  highest  round  except  by  the  intervening 
rounds." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Order  of  Salvation  occurs,  with  Quen- 
stedt as  with  Hollaz,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  First  Principles 
of  Salvation,  especially  in  the  chapter  "  On  the  Applying 
Grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  since  these  writers  exhibit  the  sev- 
eral acts  of  this  Grace.  Quenstedt's  order  of  discussion  is  : 
The  Gracious  Call,  Begeneration,  Conversion,  Justification^ 
Bepontance  and  Confession,  Mystical  Union,  Benovation. 
Hollaz*  work  has  the  following  chapters  :  Calling  Grace,  lUu- 
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minatiDg  Grace  or  the  Ilhunination  of  the  sinner  called  into 
the  Church,Con verting  Grace,  Regenerating  Grace,  Justifying 
Grace,  Indwelling  Grace  and  the  Mystical  Union,  Renovating 
Grace,  Preserving  Grace  and  the  Perseverance  of  the  faith- 
ful, Glorifying  Grace  and  the  eternal  Blessedness  of  the  be- 
lieving who  persevere,  together  with  the  everlasting  Damna- 
tion of  the  unbelieving.  It  was  not  necessary  for  me  to 
writ'C  out  these  several  particulars,  because  they  can  he  found 
in  Schmid's  work  mentioned  above  ;  but  I  have  done  ho  de- 
signedly, because  they  show  that  Quenstedt,  as  well  as  Hol- 
laz,  describes  not  only  the  active  but  also  the  passive  opera- 
tions of  grace,  and  thus  intends  to  give  the  Order  of  Salvation 
complete.  But  when,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Means  of  Salvation, 
both  of  them  return  to  this  subject,  a  mistake,  which  Schmid 
also  points  out,  is  certainly  made  in  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment. They  oppose  the  means  on  the  part  of  God  to  the 
means  on  the  part  of  man,  and  thus  treat  of  Repentance, 
Faith,  and  Good  Works.  (Quenstedt  having  already  brought 
the  doctrine  of  Repentance  into  the  chapter  on  Applying 
Grace,  discusses  only  Faith  and  Good  Works).  The  mo- 
ments of  the  Order  of  Salvation  can  not  be  unfolded  without 
these  means  on  the  part  of  man,  and  to  think  of  fulfilling 
these  conditions  by  his  own  strength,  lies  just  exactly  at  the 
farthest  remove  from  the  old  Protestant  theology.  For 
Conversion  in  particular  there  is,  besides  the  active  and  pas- 
sive conceptions,  still  a  third  intransitive  conception;  but 
HoUaz  exhibits  this  third  one  also,  when,  On  Oonverting 
Grace,  Question  1,  Proof  6,  he  adds  to  the  well-known  com- 
parison with  the  trunk  and  the  stone,  another  not  less  clear : 
"Intransitive  Conversion  is  the  terminus  and  eflFect  of  trans- 
itive Conversion,  and  is  Repentance  itself,  in  which  the  sin- 
ner, through  the  streagfch  conferred  by  divine  converting 
grcLce,  and  passively  received,  is  said  to  convert  himself,  just 
as  a  ship  is  said  to  turn  itself,  although  it  does  so,  not 
by  its  own  power,  but  by  that  of  the  sailors."  However  the 
old  Protestant  divines  were  led  to  that  arrangement,  not 
merely  in  the  interest  of  human  freedom,  but  chiefly  because 
of  the  necessity  of  discussing  the  principal  Protestant  dog- 
mas outside  of  the  Order  of  Salvation. 

[Concluded  in  our  next  Number.] 
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Art.  VI.— **  HOPKINSIANISM  BEFORE  HOPKINS." 
[Supplement  to  Article  in  the  October  Number.] 

In  the  previous  number  of  this  Review,  we  gave  a  highlj 
interesting  paper,  under  the  above  caption,  in  connection 
with  an  original  Letter,  never  before  published,  from  KoGEB 
Sherman  to  Dr.  Hopkins.  We  think  it  was  made  evident 
in  the  article  referred  to  that  the  tenet  which  has  been  re- 
'  garded  as  peculiar  to  Hopkins — "  willingness  to  be  damned 

f  or  the  glory  of  God,"  was  held  in  its  full  extent  by  Thomas 
Hooker,  of  Hartford,  and,  in  a  qualified  manner,  by  his  son- 
in-law,  Thomas  Shepard,  of  Cambridge,  more  than  a  century 
before  Hopkins  entered  upon  his  public  ministry. 

Still  it  is  left  somewhat  doubtful,  whether  Hopkins  was 
aware  of  the  views  of  Hooker  and  Shepard,  although  strong 
presumptive  evidence  is  furnished  that  he  was.  This  evidence 
consists  in  the  fact  that  Giles  Firmin's  book,  in  refutation  of 
Hooker  and  Shepard,  was  republished  in  this  countiy  at  Bos- 
ton in  1742,  and  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  Edwards, 
with  whom  Hopkins  was  intimate,  and  at  whose  house  he 
repeatedly  visited.  It  would,  of  course,  become  naturally 
a  topic  of  conversation,  and  Hopkins  would  become  aware  of 
the  ssntiments  of  Hooker  and  Shepard,  names  which  he 
would  regard  with  the  highest  respect. 

But  evidence  that  this  was  actually  the  case  is  vastly 
strengthened  by  some  facts  not  adduced  in  the  article.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  Firmin's  book,  republished  in  1742,  oc- 
casioned a  sharp  controversy  that  attracted  attention  through 
New  England,  and  especially  in  Connecticut.  Three  years 
after  Firmin's  book  appeared  in  Boston,  Andrew  Croswell,  for 
many  years  a  pastor  there,  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he 
controverted  Firmin's  view  of  justifying  faith.  It  bore  the 
title  "  "What  is  Christ  to  me,  if  he  is  not  mine  ?  or,  a  Season- 
able Defense  of  the  Old  Protestant  Doctrine  of  Justifying 
Faith,"  and  it  contained  Croswell's  "  Answer  to  Mr.  Giles 
Firmin's  Eight  Arguments,"  in  confutation  of  his  "  false " 
notion  of  faith. 

To  this  pamphlet,  Solomon  Williams,  of  Lebanon,  a  cousin 
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of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  bis  antagonist  there,  a  few  yeard 
later,  on  the  "  Qualifications  of  Communion,"  wrote  a  reply. 
This  appeared  in  1746,  in  pamphlet  form  (4to,  pp.  45)  under 
the  title  of  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Gospel  Doctrine  of  Justi- 
fying Faith."  It  is  very  severe  both  in  reference  to  Croswell 
and  to  his  pamphlet.  It  sustains  Firmin's  positions  through- 
out on  the  subject  of  justifying  faith,  passing  over  altogether 
the  points  upon  which  Firmin  is  directly  at  issue  with  Hooker. 

With  this  controversy,  which  would  naturally  make  Fir- 
min*s  book  well-known  among  the  New  England  ministers, 
Hopkins  must  have  been  quite  familiar  ;  and  if  so,  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  him  unacquainted  with  the  general  scope 
of  Firmin's  book,  or  of  his  strictures  upon  Hooker  and 
Shepard. 

But  there  are  other  facts  bearing  upon  the  question.  Hop- 
kins and  Bellamy  were  friends,  and  in  a  sense  neighbors, 
although  one  was  at  Bethlehem,  Ct.,  and  the  other  at  Great 
Barrington,  Mass.  Bellamy  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Cros- 
well, before  the  latter  went^o  boston,  and  while  he  was  yet 
settled  at  Groton,  Ct.  At  some  time,  probably  on  a  visit  to 
Boston,  Bellamy  fell  in  with  Alexander  Cumming,  also  set- 
tled over  cne  of  the  Boston  churches,  and  a  neighbor  of 
Croswell.  The  two  (Cumming  and  Croswell),  engaged  in 
controversy  on  topics  kindred  to  those  discussed  between 
Croswell  and  Williams.  In  1762,  Croswell  published  "  A 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  Cumming,"  to  which  Cumming 
replied  in  1763,  in  "  Animadversions  on  Rev.  Mr.  Cros well's 
late  Letter."  In  this  controversy  the  peculiar  tenet  of  Hop- 
kinsianism  was  directly  called  in  question. 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  controversy — and  not  im- 
probably an  occasion  of  it-;-that  Cumming,  in  conversation 
with  Bellamy,  mentioned  to  him  that  Croswell  had  said  in  a 
sermon  :  "  A  damning  God  is  not  an  object  of  Love."  Bel- 
lamy asked  Cumming  what  he  thought  of  such  an  expression. 
Cumming  replied  that  it  was  blasphemy.  For  this,  Croswell 
called  him  to  account,  probably  in  the  letter  which  he  pub- 
lished. 

In  his  "Animadversions"  Cumming  says  (p.  7):  "It  is  im- 
puted to  us  as  an  opinion  that  a  person  must  be  contented 
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and  willing  to  be  damned,  or  made  miserable  forever.  The 
spirit  of  the  letter  very  much  consists  in  this  imputation,  and 
it  seems  very  much  the  aim  and  tendency  of  it  to  make  the 
reader  believe  this  is  our  doctrine.  ...  But  we  reject  this 
opinion  as  absurd,  and  the  imputation  of  it  as  unjust  and 
inconsequential.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  any  sober  man  ever 
held  or  taught  it,  however  much  it  may  have  been  imputed  to 
divers.  My  doctrine,  I  own,  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Shepard's, 
and  with  him,  I  apprehend,  Mr.  Hooker  agrees,  though  his 
expression  be  not  so  guarded  as  to  cut  off  all  occasion  of 
exception." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  vindicate  the  correctness  of  the  view 
taken  by  Mr.  Gumming  of  the  doctrines  held  by  Shep&,rd  and 
Hooker,  but  it  is  obvious  that  Gumming  himself  stood 
charged  with  the  Hopkinsian  tenet,  and  that  the  contro- 
versy in  which  he  vindicated  himself  came  under  the  special 
notice  of  Bellamy,  in  Gumming's  conversation  with  whom  it 
doubtless  originated.  In  such  circumstances,  to  suppose 
that  Hopkins,  intimate  as  he  was  vnih  Bellamy,  and  united 
to  him  in  theological  sympathy,  was  not  aware  of  the  senti- 
ments of  Shepard  and  Hooker,  or  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  controverted  by  Firmin,  is  to  suppose  a  seclusion,  on  his 
part,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  religious  world,  and  of  what 
was  taking  place,  which  we  should  scarcely  impute  to  the 
obscurest  pastor  in  the  obscurest  parish  in  New  England. 

We  must,  therefore,  assume  that  Hopkins  was  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Shepard,  but  more  especially  Hooker,  had  main- 
tained the  doctrine  which  he  is  credited  with  originating,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  lie  felt  warranted  in  the  em- 
phasis with  which  he  put  it  forth,  by  the  sanction  of  such 
names  as  those  of  two  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  early 
theologians  of  New  England. 
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Art.  VII.— the  DEAD  SEA. 

From  the  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review  (or  October,  18T0. 

The  Dead  Sea,  at  least  since  the  early  Christian  centuries, 
has  been  an  object  of  deep  iind  somewhat  awful  interest. 
In  the  fancy  of  past  generations,  and  in  the  eyes  of  old  pD- 
grims  to  thu  Holv  Land,  it  was  a  black  and  seething  pool, 
sending  forth  deadly  fumea  in  which  neither  man  nor  beast 
could  live.  Birds  attempting  to  fly  acrcaa,  fell  suffocated 
into  it.  No  vegetation  clothed  its  shores,  and  nothing  lived 
in  its  waters.  These  were  so  dense  that  nothing  would  sink 
in  them,  and  so  salt  that  everything  near  was  encrusted  with 
white  crystals,  A  mysterious  darkness,  besides,  overhung 
the  place.  This  extended  to  Jericho  and  the  surrounding 
country.  Not  merely  was  it  a  sea  of  death,  but  it  was  itself  a 
grave.  Deep  down  in  its  accursed  waters  had  been  distinctly 
seen  the  splendid  ruins  of  the  wicked  Cities  of  the  Plain. 

The  Arabs  still  call  it  Bahr  I/ut,  the  Sea  of  Lot ;  connect- 
ing it,  like  the  Christians,  with  that  black  page  of  sacred  his- 
tory, on  which  is  scored  the  lowest  ebb-mark  of  social  and 
domestic  morals. 

Physically,  the  Dead  Sea  is  no  less  interesting.  On  its 
banks,  thefa-aveller  stands  on  the  lowest  ground  in  the  world.* 

It  lies  like  some  mythical  monster  outstretched  on  his 
belly,  and  with  open  mouth  swallows  up  the  living  stream  of 
the  Jordan.  Steadily  the  river  pours  its  volume  of  fresh  wa- 
ter into  this  strange  sea.  Steadily  the  sea  receives  it,  and, 
like  the  lean  kiae  of  Pharaoh's  dream,  is  not  a  whit  the 
sweeter  or  the  larger  for  it.  And  yet  it  has  no  outlet.  Did 
s  communication  exist  between  it  and  the  Bed  Sea  on  the 
south,  or  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  the  waters  of  these 
seas  would  flow  into  it,  and  not  its  surplus  into  them. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  give  an  outline  of 
what  is  known  of  the  Dead  Sea,  physical  and  historical ;  and 
I  begin  by  sketching  it  as  I  saw  it  myself. 

The  start  for  any  such  excursion  as  that  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
never  fails  to  be  a  lively  and  picturesque  scene.  Under  a 
low  arch  spanning  the  street,  a  short  flight  of  stone  steps 
leads  to  the  paved  court  of  the  Damascus  Hotel  in  Jerusalem . 
JProm  tills  court,  doors  open  into  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 

•  ItAsarracelB  1316  feot  below  tlic  l.'vci  of  tlie  MedltPrmneiir.  ItR  length 
Is  46  milrx.  ila  Kreutffit  brcadtti.  10  mllea.  Its  aivitlest  (If pth  is  1308  teet. 
Its  HODihern  end  avcraicvB  out;  13  Teet.  These  figures  C8D  be  taken  ouly  as 
approxlmatioDS,  however 
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and  outside  stairs  lead  to  rooms  on  upper  stories.     From 
these,  again,  you  may  gain  the  flat  roof  with  its  low  dome, 
and  look  over  hundreds  of  other  flat  white  roofs,  relieved  by 
precisely  similar  domes  of   well-hewn,   earrfuUy  adjusted, 
blocks  of  limestone,*  the  housetop  view  of  Jerusalem,  beau- 
tiful by  day,  enchanting  by  moonlight.     Across  the  court, 
roofed  only  with  a  blue  patch  of  Syrian  sky,  on  the  momiii  g 
of  which  I  speak,  gaily  dressed  dragomen  hurried  on  endless 
errands  to  their  employers'  bedrooms.      There  we,  among^ 
others,  were  busy  packing  the  things  necessary  for  a  few  days' 
excursion,  and  preparing  the  baggage  to  be  left  till  our  re- 
turn.    At  last  we  got  down,  and  found  our  horses  standings 
saddled  in  the  street  under  the  arch.    Here  was  a  ragged  beg- 
gar of  so  filthy  and  plague-stricken  an  aspect  as  to  scare  rather 
man  to  soften  the  charitable  HowadjL    There  a  lady  trav- 
eller was  being  hoisted  into  a  palanquin  borne  between  ti^o 
mules,  whose  bells  kept  up  a  perpetual  tinkling  as  she  right- 
ed herself  in  her  lofty  seat,  and  finally  moved  oS  to  the  grave 
delight  of  a  group  of  turbaned  onlookers.     Our  muharry^  or 
head-groom,  was  there,  of  course,  in  due  state,  in  charge  of 
the  horses  belonging  to  our  party,  his  own  special  beast  of 
burden  being  a  sturdy  mule,  bearing  a  capacious  bag   on 
either  side   of  it,  filled  with  plaids,  books,  and   luncheon. 
Two  or  three  dogs,  by  whose  sleeping  forms  I  had  picked  my 
cautious  steps,  by  the  aid  of  a  lantern,  in  the  gloom  of  the 
night  before,  watched  the  proceedings  from  a  little  distance. 
At  last  we  started,  a  parfy  of  five,  headed  by  the  dragoman, 
and  followed  by  the  mukarry  poised  on  the  back  of  his  mule, 
the  carpets  and  baggage  beneath  him  spreading  out  his  legs 
to  an  angle  in  ludicrous  contrast  with  the  solemn  dignity  of 
his  bearded  visage.     Scrambling  and  clattering  over  the  ill- 

f)aved  streets,  we  rode  out  by  the  Damascus  gate,  and  soon 
eft  the  city  far  behind  us. 

We  approached  the  sea  from  the  convent  of  Mar-Saba. 
For  a  little  time  the  gorge  of  the  Kidron  was  our  companion. 
At  the  bottom  of  it  was  a  shingly  water-course,  with  a  chain 
of  patches  of  white  silt  marking  the  pools  in  which  the  water 
had  lingered  longest.  Indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  decide  that 
the  shining  silt  was  not  water,  till  we  saw  it  in  a  different 
light,  when  we  perceived  that  what  we  had  fancied  to  be  pools 
were  really  patches  of  sun-baked  sediment.  The  perpendicu- 
lar rock-faces  of  the  gorge  were  pierced  with  the  caves  of  the 
early  hermits.  The  morning  sun  was  alreadv  burning  on  tfa  J 
white  and  barren  slopes  close  to  us.     The  hills  of  Moab,  as 

*  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  **  Lothalr,"  persists  In  calling 
\h\^  freesUme, 
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yet  in  Bhade,  were  of  a  pale  but  exquisite  hue.  A  little  bird,. 
deep  doTQ  in  the  gorge,  sang  sweetlj,  and  itn  notes  came  np 
to  ns  with  a  strange  but  powerful  echo.  BriUiaut  flowers, 
scarlet,  and  purple,  and  yellow,  and  white,  grew  among  the 
limestone  fragmentB  from  the  hillside  above.  Further  on,  the 
flowers  were  not  so  numerous,  but  they  still  peeped  out  from 
between  scanty  tufts  of  a  pricky  plant  (Poferium  spinosutn,) 
which  revealed  but  too  plainly  the  dry,  white  soil  beneath. 

The  descent  becamemore  and  more  rapid  as  we  neared  the 
plain.  We  kept  a  good  deal  to  the  bottom  of  deep,  but  dry 
water-courses  cut  by  the  winter  torrents  through  the  thick 
slopes  of  earth  and  gravel  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  sides 
and  bottoms  of  these  water-courses  were  frequently  feathered 
with  tall  shrubs,  and  in  one  of  them  an  immense  yellow  Oro- 
banche  was  growing,  sometimes  as  a  solitary  stem  of  great  thick- 
ness and  three  feet  in  height,  sometimes  in  bunches  of  from  three 
to  nine  stems,  each  bearing  its  complement  of  splendid  flowers. 
When  we  reached  the  plain,  we  rode  tor  some  distance  over 
a  level  tract  of  dry  mud,  dotted  with  clumps  of  bushes  and 
forests  of  featlieiy  reeds  (Arnndo  donax\  ten  to  Bfteen  feet  in 
height.  A  beautiful  shrubby  Sin/)ce(iS'.  7'fto"!ni))  stretched  out 
to  us  straggling  sprays  of  pink  flowers,  and  here  and  there  the 
broom  of  the  desert  showed  its  straight  delicate  shoots  dotted 
with  white  blossoms (.ff'-iew,  Oentsta  monosperma),  the  "juni- 
per bush  "  of  Elijah. 

At  last  we  reached  the  shore  of  the  sea  which  had  long  lain 
under  our  eyes.  It  was  not,  indeed,  that  patch  of  exquisite 
blue  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  wall  of  Moab,  as  I  bad  often 
seen  it  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  sky  -overhead  was 
gloomy,  and  toward  the  southern  end  of  the  sea  there  hung  a 
bluish  black  cloud,  giving  an  unearthly  hue  to  a  large  part 
of  the  lundscape.  The  cloud  blurred  the  outlines  of  the  near 
tracts  of  the  mountainous  sides  of  the  sea,  and  completely  hid 
its  lower  extremity.  Still  it  was  beautiful.  Compared  with 
the  hill  country  of  Judea,  which  is  a  tract  of  rolling  upland, 
intersected  by  valleys,  for  the  moat  part  neither  very  narrow 
nor  very  deep,  the  scenery  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  striding.  At 
your  feet  you  have  a  fine  expanse  of  water  stirred  by  the  wind 
mto  fresh  and  vigorous  wavelets  ;  on  your  right,  tiie  nigged 
and  varied  chain  which  forms  the  western  edge  of  the  hill 
country  of  Judea  ;  and,  on  your  left,  the  dark  and  forbidding 

fi)^  nX  t.1ic  wall  ci  AloaT. 
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was  evidently  of  an  oily  and  persistent  nature,  so  that  the 
term  "scum  '  might  fairly  have  been  applied  to  it.  The 
melancholy  array  of  water-logged  and  worn  drift  wood*  along 
the  crest  of  the  beach,  certainly  added  to  the  impression  of 
strangeness  already  produced  by  the  unbroken  line  of  foam. 
Still,  in  the  finer  dfbris  in  which  the  drift  was  embedded, 
there  were  various  plants  growing,  notably,  a  lovely  Linaria 
in  full  flower,  strangely  similar  to  the  Alpine  form  ;  here,  as 
on  the  Alps  among  the  icebergs,  daring  to  come  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  kingdom  of  Death. 

Below  the  drift  wood  was  a  clean  pebbly  beach,  among 
whose  finely  rounded  stones  (many  of  them  black),  I  found 
some  small  pieces  of  bitumen  and  a  dead  fish.  The  bitumen 
floats  up  occasionally  from  the  sea  bottom  in  pieces  of  various 
sizes,  especially  after  earthquakes.  There  is  a  fine  slab  of  it 
(cracked!,  however,  in  the  cutting),  let  in  to  the  front  of  the 
Mosque  el  Aska,  which  occupies  the  southern  end  of  the 
Haram  enclosure  in  which  the  present  Dome  of  the  Bock  or 
Mosque  of  Omar  stands. 

The  bed  of  pebbles  slopes  rapidly  down  to  the  sea,  and. 
each  shining  stone  is  seen  clearly  through  water  of  decided 
transparence  ;  not,  however,  to  compare  in  this  respect  with 
the  water  of  Tiberias.  We  soon  prepared  for  a  bathe,  and 
plunged  in.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  can  say  I  never  enjoyed 
a  bathe  more.  The  body  seemed  gifted  with  a  new  buoyancy. 
Drawing  up  my  knees,  I  clasped  my  hands  in  front  of  them 
(Lynoh's  experiment,  apparently),  and  sat  in  the  water,  top- 
pling slowly  now  to  this  side,  and  now  to  that.  I  was  not  con- 
scious of  any  pricking  sensation  except  at  the  Ups,  round  the 
edge  of  the  nostrils,  and  at  the  eyes.  The  taste  of  the  water 
was  more  bitterf  than  salt,  though  indeed  very  salt,  and 
thoroughly  abominable.  But  it  was  quite  without  smell.  I 
can  not  say  that  I  felt  the  clammy,  oily  feeling  on  the  skin 
after  dressino;,  complained  of  by  some  travelers. 

Greatly  refreshed  by  our  bathe,  we  lunched,  and  visited  the 
alluvial  plain  through  which  the  Jordan  flows  to  the  sea. 
Over  a  part  of  this  we  had  indeed  already  ridden,  in  order  to 
gain  the  northern  end  of  the  sea,  from  a  point  so  much  to  the 

*  Barkless  dicotyledonous  trees,  so  far  as  I  saw  it ;  but  palm  trunks  in 
abundance  have  been  observed. 

t  The  bitterness  is  caused  by  the  great  quantity  of  mn^esia  in  the  water. 
In  a  gallon  of  the  water,  about  3i  lbs.  weight  of  mineral  matter  are  held  in 
solution  ;  of  this»  nearly  2  lbs  are  chloride  of  magnesium  and  1  lb.  com- 
mon salt.  An  imperial  gallon  of  drinkiig  water  may  contain  about  20  or 
30 grains  of  solid  matter  in  solution;  ocean  water,  about  half  a  pound; 
Dead  Sea  water,  8^  lbs.,  or  a  fourth  of  its  whole  weight. 


eonthweBt  as  Mar-Saba.  We  bow  saw  it,  however,  at  a  poiot 
ZDOch  closer  to  the  actual  bed  of  the  river.  It  was  a  great 
stretch  of  brown,  apparently  rich,  eari,fa.  Dot  clothed  with 
grass  or  bushes,  bat  liteTallj  naked  soil.  Where  we  first 
Btmck  it,  near  the  sea,  its  surface  was  undulating,  and  here 
and  there  it  was  coated  with  a  white  clay,  A  few  plants, 
indeed,  did  dot  it,  bnt  they  were  few  and  far  between,  ajid  of 
species  which  indicate  the  presence  of  salt  in  the  soil.  The 
heavy  rains  through  which  we  had  ridden  during  the  second 
half  of  oar  morDisg  journey  from  Mar-Saba,  and  the  two  or 
three  days'  rain  which  preceded,  seemed  to  have  made  to 
disappear  the  white  crust  of  salts  described  by  most  writers  as 
coatu^  the  surface  of  this  barren  aUuvium.  At  least  I  did 
not  observe  it.  A  number  of  camels  and  horses  had  passed 
along  the  path  to  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  and  in  many  places 
their  track  was  deep  in  mud  and  water.  This  alluvial  plain 
falls  suddenly  down,  perhaps  fifty  feet,  to  a  lower  terrace,  and 
so  on,  terrace  after  terrace,  the  plain  of  each  better  clothed 
than  the  last  with  low  vegetation  and  bushes,  till  the  bed  of 
the  Jordan  itself  is  reached,  and  you  get  glimpses  of  a  narrow 
"but  rapid  and  mnddy  stream,  flowing  in  the  neart  of  a  dense 
jungle  of  tail  reeds,  feathery  tamarisks,  trailing  plants,  and 
poplar  trees  (Popvlns  Euphratica,  its  western  umit'.  Such, 
then,  is  the  bordering  plain  formed  by  the  Jordan  at  the 
nortbem  end  of  the  sea  and  the  actual  beach. 

The  western  side  we  now  know  well  from  the  explorations 
of  various  travelers,  and  especially  from  the  graphic  account 
of  a  journey  made  in  1863-4  by  the  Rev.  H.  b.  Tristram  and 
party  alone  its  entire  length.  On  the  lower  face  of  the  bound- 
ing hills,  there  is  very  distinctly  seen,  as  you  stand  on  the 
northern  shore,  a  wliitish  band.  This  is  formed  of  chalky 
limestone  dilnvinm  and  gravel  mixed  with  shells  of  existing 
species.  It  appears  at  various  places,  and  is  ofien  seamed 
and  riven  by  water  in  every  direction,  till  what  has  been  a 
contannons  bank  of  tertiary  marl  is  cut  up  into  a  pack  of  iso- 
lated and  faotastio  flat-topped  mounds.  These  are  continn- 
OQ8  with  the  fiat^topped  mamelons  of  the  higher  plateau  of 
the  Jordan  valley,  and  probably  mark  the  level  of  the  sea, 
at  the  close  of  the  tertiary  period,  when  it  must  have  stood 
abont  230  feet  above  its  present  level.  Higher  still,  on  the 
fece  of  the  reddish  secondary  limestone  hills,  Tristram 
marked  the  distinct  terraces  of  still  more  ancient  beaches,  and 
on  the  ^ore  proper  he  coantd  at  one  point  as  many  as 
eigbt  low  gratel  terraces,  marking  different  levels  of  the  sea  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  The  highest  of  these  was  44  ft. 
above  the  present  level. 
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At  many  places  the  deposit  from  the  water  was  binding  to- 
gether unrolled  fragments  from  the  rocks  above  into  a  con- 
glomerate, many  of  the  fragments  themselves  being  an  older 
conglomerate,  in  its  turn  made  up  of  imrolled  stones.  At  va- 
rious places  he  found  deposits  of  bitumen  with  pebbles  em- 
bedded, or  bituminous  shale  C'  stink-stone,"  stone  of  *'Moses") 
which  burned  freely  when  thrown  on  the  fire.     Thrice  the 

Sarty  came  upon  sulphur  hot  springs  surrounded  by  absolute 
esolation,  and  coating  the  rocks  and  shingle  with  a  yellow 
efHorescence.  They  found  also  many  balls  of  sulphur,  trace- 
able apparently  to  these  springs.  At  many  points,  dead 
bushes  stood  on  the  shore  glistening  with  salt  crystals. 

The  rock  was  chiefly  hard  crystcilline  limestone,  and  this 
hardness  of  texture  accounted  for  the  bold  and  varied  forms 
of  the  hills  on  the  western  shore  of  the  sea,  as  compared  with 
the  soft  and  rounded  forms  of  the  Judean  uplands.  The  lie  of 
the  strata  seemed  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  hills  of  Moab  on 
the  western  side,  and  was  seldom  much  disturbed  from 
the  horizontal.  The  fossils  got  by  Tristram's  party  on  the 
west,  were  the  same  as  those  got  by  Lynch's  party  on  the 
eastern  side.  But  the  sandstone  which  forms  the  base  of  the 
eastern  I'auge  is  omitted  entirely,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  the 
western.  The  fresh  water  springs,  Ain  Feshkah,  and  Ain 
Jiddy  (Engedi,  of  the  sacred  record),  like  the  sulphur  springs, 
had  a  high  temperature.  But  with  the  exception  of  pieces 
of  sulphur,  accounted  for  by  the  sulphur  springs  and  pumice- 
stone  washed  ashore  by  the  sea,  and  brought  down  probably 
by  the  Jordan  from  the  upper  volcanic  region,  there  were  no 
appearances  of  recent  volcanic  action  ;  the  sulphureous  sand 
and  calcined  bitumen  of  the  Wady  Mahauwat,  being  evident- 
ly a  subaeriel  deposit.  At  one  or  two  places  only  did  they 
find  even  the  old  trap  rock  appearing  in  dykes  tlirough  the 
limestone. 

Around  the  fresh  water  springs,  animal  and  vegetable  life 
was  abundant.  At  places,  a  thick  belt  of  cane-brake  fringed 
the  shore.  The  fresh  water,  and  even  the  salt  springs  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  sea,  were  full  of  fish ;  but  even  those  of 
the  salt  springs  died  if  JP^t  into  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea 
The  only  living  things  Tristram  ever  saw  in  the  sea  were  the 
larvsB  of  a  gnat ;  and  yet  ducks  and  wading  birds  were  often 
observed  to  all  appearance  feeding  in  it. 

Whatever  conclusions  we  may  come  to,  are  Jo  a  certain 
extent  provisional.  They  affect,  it  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, only  the  general  physical  history  of  the  district.  They 
seem  to  me  to  render  certain  sites  for  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
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irhich  assnme  that  the  position  of  Zoar  is  known,  either  at 
Um  Zoghal  at  the  south-west  end,  or  near  the  promontory  at 
tiie  south-east  end  ;  and  that  Jebel  "  Usdum  is  a  reminis- 
cence of  '*  Sodom,"  improbable  or  impossible  (see  note  on  p. 
Ixx).  But  they  do  not  commit  us  to  any  views  of  a  special 
kind  as  to  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain.  They  do 
not  exclude,  for  example,  the  favorite  and  probable  hypothesis 
that  an  earthquake  was  the  natural  cause  of  the  overthrow. 
Holy  Writ  informs  us  that  a  rain  of  fire  and  brimstone  (sul- 
phur) was  the  visible  agent.  Sulphur  being  insoluble  in 
veater,  the  analysis  of  the  Dead  Sea  water  presents  no  trace 
of  it.  But  it  is  present  in  the  district.  And  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  tne  geology  may  result  in  the  discovery  of 
beds  or  masses  of  the  substance,  as  e.  g.y  at  Bex  in  Switzer- 
land, in  analogous  salt-rock,  limestone  and  gypsum  forma- 
tions. 

80  far  as  the  facts  already  collected  are  concerned,  we  are 
warranted,!  think,  in  coming  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

The  gigantic  fissure  which  runs  from  the  roots  of  the  Leb- 
anon to  the  southern  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  and,  sUghtly 
changing  its  direction,  stretches  as  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  can  scarcely  have  been  otherwise  formed  than  by  vol- 
canic action,  the  remains  of  whose  unextinguished  fires  still 
heat  the  springs  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  and  shatter  with  occasional  earthquakes  such 
towns  as  Tiberias  and  Safed. 

In  so  far  as  the  geology  of  the  northern  part  of  this  great 
fissure  is  known,  that  in  which  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea 
lie,  the  action  seems  to  have  been  that  of  fracture  of  the  crust, 
and  separation  of  the  edges,  without  large  removal  or  displace- 
ment of  the  strata  relatively  to  each  otner.  And  so  far  as  can 
be  gathered  from  a  comparison  of  the  comparatively  horizontal 
stratification  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  Tiberias  and  the 
Hauran,  the  vent  and  greatest  external  activity  of  the  volcanic 
force  seems  to  have  been  at  the  upper  rather  than  the  lower 
end  of  Jordan  village.  However  this  fissure*  was  first  formed, 

*  The  present  floor  of  the  flssare  in  which  the  sacred  river  finds  its  tor- 
taons  way  due  soath  to  the  Dead  Sea,  first  dips  below  the  level  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah,  after  the  Jordan  has  left  the  jungles  of  Papyrus  which 
fringe  Lake  Huleh  (Waters  of  Meron).  At  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  it  is  650 
feet,  and  at  the  Oeaa  Sea  over  1800  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the 
soathem  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Ghor,  there  called  the  Arabah,  rises 
again  till  it  reaches  an  elevation  of  1800  feet  alK)ve  the  Dead  Sea,  and  500 
ftet  above  the  Red  Sea.  The  Dead  Sea  occupies  the  remains  of  the  deepest 
part  of  this  depression.  It  is  being  constantly  shortened  at  the  northern 
end  by  the  alluvium  of  the  Jordan,  and  at  the  southern  end  by  the  alluvium 
from  the  large  area  of  drainage  (stated  at  0000  square  miles,  constituted  by 
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it  has  remained  in  the  state  in  which  we  see  it  for  a  period  of 
time  much  greater  than  the  human  period.  The  channels  of 
extinct  waterfalls,  to  cite  a  single  proof,  are  yisible  over  the  face 
of  the  western  cliffs.  In  order  to  wear  these  channels,  streams 
must  have  fallen  for  ages  into  the  sea  at  or  near  its  present 
level. 

The  ancient  beaches  visible  one  above  another  on  Oxe 
mountain  faces,  point  to  a  time  when  the  Dead  Sea  stood  at 
the  present  level  of  the  Gulf  of  ^kabah.  It  must,  therefore, 
at  one  time  have  formed  an  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea.  However 
the  separation  took  place,  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  been 
sinking,  and  is  now  lower  than  it  ever  was  before.  In  no  waj 
therefore,  can  the  Dead  Sea,  as  a  sheet  of  water  formed  or  en- 
larged at  the  time,  be  associated  with  the  destruction  of  the 
cities  of  the  Plain,  except  in  so  far  as  they  must  have  stood 
somewhere  not  far  from  its  shores.  The  lower  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  which  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  be  the  site  of 
those  cities,  shows  no  trace  of  subsidence,  and  has  evidently 
been  steadily  silting  up  during  a  long  period  of  time  by  the 
deposition  of  aUuvium  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Arab  all 
(the  elevated  southern  extremity  of  the  great  fissure  in  which 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  SealieU  Indeed,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  subsidence  of  any  portion  of  the  basin  of 
the  Dead  Sea  during  the  historic  period. 

The  present  aspect  of  the  basin  must  be  referred  to  the  action 
of  water,  as  already  implied,  and  not  to  that  of  fire.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  ancient  beaches  formed  by  the  Salt  Sea  itself,  at 
its  successive  levels,  the  extinct  waterfalls  referred  to,  must 
have  been  fed  by  a  rainfall  on  the  Judean  hills,  very  different 
in  amount  from  that  which  annually  sends  down  the  dry  water 
courses  short-lived  winter  torrents,  the  "  deceitful  brooks'*  of 
which  David  and  Job  speak.  At  the  same  time  the  high  tem- 
perature of  the  springs  indicate  the  neighborh<>od  of  volcanio 
torces,  wherever  their  vent  may  be. 

The  saltneas  of  the  sea  can  not  be  traced  directly  to  the 
range  of  nalt  hills  called  Jebel  Usdum,  as  its  waves  seldom 
or  never  rise  so  high.  But  the  salt  formation,  of  which  Ja- 
bel  Usdum  may  fairly  be  held  to  be  an  ejected  fragment,  kn- 
pregnatea  salt  springs  which  run  into  the  sea.  Something 
may  also  be  put  to  the  account  of  the  winter  drainage  of  the 
eastern  side  of  Jabel  Usdum.  It  is  far  from  unlikely  that 
there  are  similar  sub-marine  springs  coming  through  the  same 
formation. 

two-thlrdfl  of  the  area  of  the  ArabAh,  nnd  the.  districts  driilned  by  Hveh 
Wadies  as  Mahaawat  on  the  soath-west,  and  Es  Safleh  on  the  south-^ast. 
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As  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  at  any  moment  is  simply  the 
point  of  balance  between  the  water  which  the  Jordan,  the 
smaller  streams,  and  the  spring  pour  in,  and  what  evapora- 
tion draws  off,  and  as  evaporation  is  the  only  mode  of  escape 
for  the  water,  all  the  mineral  ingredients  (except  a  small  but 
appreciable  quant^itv  lost  by  evaporation)*  remain  in  the 
Dead  Sea.  whose  saltness  must  be  bteadily  increasing.  The 
mineral  ingredients  held  in  solution,  are  in  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  of  mineral  ingredients  to  three  pounds  of  the  water. 
The  salt  alone  is  as  twenty-six  to  a  hundred,  while  in  com- 
mon sea  water  it  is  only  four  to  a  hundred. 

Whatever  the  birds  seen  in  it  may  have  been  doing,  none 
of  the  ordinary  forms  of  fish  or  molluscs  live  in  its  waters. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  coral  of  the  Marquis  d*Es- 
colopier  is  a  mistake.  The  Infusoria  Ehrenberg  found  in  the 
mud,  it  is  surely  natural  to  conclude,  had  been  washed  down 
from  the  Jordan,  as  that  river  gave  the  very  same  species. 
And  the  fish  living  in  springs  close  to  the  sea,  prove  as  little 
with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  life  in  the  sea,  as  the  ac- 
tive little  crabs  and  swarming  molluscs  busy  on  the  fallen 
figs  at  several  houis*  distance  from  the  sea  in  the  fountain 
of  £lisha  at  Jericho. 

TVhile  in  itself  it  still  refuses  to  be  anything  but  a  Dead 
Sea,  animal  and  vegetable  is  able  to  exist,  and  does  flourish 
luxuriantly  on  its  shores  wherever  there  is  water  ;  and  the 
gloom  under  which  it  was  supposed  to  lie,  ii  it  ever  existed 
except  in  the  imagination,  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the 
immense  evaporation  from  its  surface.  While  the  cUmate  at 
the  northern  end,  and  about  Jericho,  is  damp,  and  not  healthly 
like  th^t  of  the  rest  of  the  Jordan  valley,  Tristram  and  his 
party  found  that  of  Engedi  singularly  dry  and  invigorating, 
though  the  Arabs  of  Engedi  said  that  in  summer  the  neat  be- 
came so  great  that  they  had  to  retire  to  the  hills  behind. 

On  the  shore  of  this  strange  sea  plants  and  animals  occur 
which  belong,  not  to  Asian,  but  to  African  groups  of  life. 
The  Osher  (Cahitropia  procera  Aaclepia^  gigantca,  A.  proceraj 
to  take  a  single  example,  whose  inflated  peach-like  fruit,  with 
its  mass  of  silkv  haired  seeds,  within  the  "  apple  of  Sodom" 
of  Holy  W^rit,  is  a  plant  which  belongs  to  Nubia.  Its  stout 
stems  and  large  grey  leaves  soon  become  famiUar  to  the  trav- 
eler when  his  Doat  has  left  the  wider  valley  of  the  lower  Nfle, 
and  enters  on  the  steinle  uppar  valley  in  the  approach  to  As- 
souan, the   Syene  of  Scripture.     Many  of  the  birds  which 

*Thls  wan  first  discovered  by  Pallas,  the  famous  naturalist,  who  found 
the  dew  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  salt  lakes  of  Russia  in  Asia  tcuttd  aaU. 
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Tristram  found,  seemed  to  belong  of  right  to  the  African  Sa- 
hara, and  to  link  the  Dead  Sea  virith  the  ancient  salt-lakes 
(and  the  still  more  ancient  ocean  of  which  they  are  the  re- 
mains), which  have  left  behind  them  in  that  belt  of  desert, 
deposits  of  rock-salt  similar  to  that  of  which  the  ridge  of  Jebel 
Usdum  is  an  ejected  fragment. 

It  is  strange,  too,  to  think  of  the  camphire  blooming  to-day 
by  the  fountain  of  Engedi,  the  lineal  descendant  of  that  which 
loaded  with  its  perfume  the  air  Solomon  breathed  as  he  walk- 
ed in  his  gardens;  stranger  still,  if  these  tropical  African 
flowers  and  birds,  mingled  with  the  flowers  and  birds  of  the 
Levant  province  and  of  the  Asian  continent,  carry  us  back 
to  a  past  infinitely  more  distant  than  the  time  of  Solomon, 
if  they  carry  us  back  to  a  time  when  there  was  a  different 
distribution  of  land  and  water,  of  which  the  living  witnesses 
are  these  forms  of  life  which  mark  the  overlapping  of  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  those  continents  we  now  call  Asia  and  Af- 
rica. Geneirations,  races  of  men,  have  come  and  gone.  It 
has. required  but  a  short  time  to  exliaust  their  vital  energy. 
Generations  of  stone  and  lime  have  lingered  only  long  enough 
in  their  decay  to  attest  that  on  these  shores  the  Jews  built 
in  their  way,  the  Romans  in  theirs,  the  Saracens  in  theirs, 
the  Crusaders  in  theirs.  While  all  these  have  come  and 
gone,  is  it  not  a  suggestive,  is  it  not  a  humbling  thought,  that 
a  few  delicate  flowers  and  birds,  whose  little  life  you  might 
crush  out  between  your  fingers,  have  lingered  among  these 
deserted  traces  of  man,  not  one  whit  less  beautiful  in  their 
triumphant  vitality  than  when  in  the  morning  of  the  world, 
they  came  from  the  hand  of  their  Creator  ? 

The  Dead  Sea  comes  into  connection  with  written  history 
chiefly  at  two  points.  It  was  used,  indeed,  as  a  land-mark  in 
the  division  ot  the  soil  of  Palestine.  Its  bitumen  was  carried 
to  E^ypt  for  embalming,  and  its  water  to  Rome  for  baths. 
The  oaths  of  Calirrhoe  and  the  fortress  of  Machaerus  stood 
near  it  on  the  eastern  side. 

The  two  points  of  greatest  interest,  however,  are  the  Engedi 
of  sacred  writ,  and  Masada  of  the  post-sacred  period,  both 
on  the  western  side. 

Engedi  is  associated  with  the  first  war  on  record.  When 
the  earliest  armed  bands  of  which  we  have  any  account 
emerge  from  the  countries  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  we  find 
them  sweeping  like  a  thunder  storm  over  the  district  to  the 
south  of  what  was  afterwards  Judah,  descending  to  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  lingering  for  a  moment  to  "  smite  *'  the 
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Amoriten  who  dwelt  at  Hazazon  Tamar.  Hazazon  Tami 
we  are  afterwards  informed  in  the  second  book  of  C-hronicl 
XX.  2,  was  Engedi.  Keeping  still  a  northerly  direction  1 
wards  the  npper  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  they  met  and  ov< 
came  the  kings  of  Sodom,*  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  ai 
Zoar  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  which  was  full  of  "  slime  pit« 
Many  in  the  headlong  flight  were  entangled  and  lost  in  the 
shafts,  sunk  to  the  beds  of  bitumen,  and  those  who  escape 
fled  to  the  mountains  which  hem  in  the  Ghor  on  either  hai 
like  mighty  walls,  secure  refuges  from  marauders  alrea< 
heavily  laden  with  spoil.  The  victors  then  fell  on  the  citi 
of  the  plain,  and  havmg  sacked  them,  continued  their  mar< 
right  up  the  flat  valley  of  the  Jordan,  till  encamped  on  i 
upper  waters  at  Dan,  they  were  overtaken  by  Abraham  ai 
his  allies,  who  attacked  them  in  the  darkness,  routed  them,  ai 
recovered  the  captives,  among  them  was  Lot  and  the  spo 

Engedi  comes  again  into  view  in  the  first  period  of  the  H 
l)rew  kingdom.  It  was  among  the  hills  and  ravines  of  Euge 
that  David  and  his  men  found  shelter  for  a  while  from  t] 
enmity  of  Saul.  It  was  in  a  cave  near  this  spot  that  Dav 
was  hardy  enough  to  cut  off  a  part  of  the  nowi^ig  skirt 
Saul.  Following  the  king  with  this  in  his  hand,  he  wait( 
till  Saul  had  got  to  a  safe  distance,  and  addressing  hii 
pointed  to  the  piece  of  the  royal  skirt  as  an  evidence  of  he 
safe  the  king's  life  had  been  in  the  hands  of  one  unjustly  re 
resented  as  a  conspirator  against  it. 

The  enamoured  bride  m  the  Song  of  Songs  says  of  h 
spouse,  "  My  beloved  is  unto  me  as  a  cluster  of  camphire 

*  The  tbree  arguments  of  greatest  weight  against  the  hypothesis  that  t 

site  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain  was  at  the  southern  end  of  the  sea  are,  (1)  Lo 

view  of  them  at  his  feet  from  near  Bethel.    Had  they  been  at  the  south  ei 

of  the  sea  he  could  not  have  seen  them.    Of  this  any  traveler  may  convin 

himself  by  malting  the  attempt,  as  the  writer  did.      (2.)  The  order 

events  in  the  campaign  alluded  to  above.    The  defeat  of  the  kings,  and  t 

sacklDg  of  Sodom,  and  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  coming  after  t 

smiting  of  the  Amorites  at  Engedi.    And  (8.)  The  view  of  Moses  from  i 

eastern  peak,  probably  Pldgah,  from  which  it  is  said  to  be  likewise  impc 

Bible  to  see  the  southern  end  of  the  sea.    The  cities  were  not  destroyed  I 

water  but  by  fire.    And  the  physical  considerations  already  adduced,  she 

how  useless  it  is  to  seek  the  site  in  the  sea  itself.    The  southern  end  is  i 

terly  barren,  glittering  with  salt  incrustation.    The  northern  end  and  i 

around  Jericho  is  rich  (though  under  the  curse  of  thorns),  except  the  pa 

already  described,  and  there  are  abundant  traces  of  later  human  inhabit 

•tion  between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan.    The  whole  stage  of  the  sacred  hist 

^xy  is  small,  and  it  would  not  be  out  of  proportion  to  place  all  the  five  citi 

.of  the  Plain  with  their  bitumen  shafts  in  the  "  circles  of  the  Jordan,**  ne 

its  falls  Into  the  sea.    The  barren  part,  with  the  common  economy  of  eai 

.era   eity  building,  would  be  occupied  by  the  five  cities,  if  not  within  t 

doveriow. 
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the  vineyards  of  Engedi."  Engedi  was  once  such  a  spot  of 
fniitfalness  and  fragrance  as  water  can  create  only  m  tho 
East.  To  this  day,  by  its  scanty  rill  there  struggles  up  into 
the  splendid  day,  if  not  in  quantity  in  kind,  a  tropical  yege- 
tatioD.  Higher  on  the  hillsides,  the  traces  of  the  ancient  vine- 
terraces  are  still  seen  by  the  traveler.  Tristram  found  at 
Engedi  the  *' camphire  *'  of  the  English  translation,  that 
white-flowered  Henna  (Lawsonia  alba,  natural  order,  Lyth- 
race.oe)  whose  powdered  leaves  were  employed  in  early  Egypt 
to  dye  the  nails  yellow,  and  are  still  so  employed,  and  whose 
fragrant  blossoms  are  still  sold  in  the  streets  of  Cairo  to  the 
cry,  "  Oh !  odours  of  Paradise  ;  Oh !  the  flowers  of  the  Hen- 
na !"  The  Eastern  women  still  perfume  and  decorate  them- 
selves with  it. 

The  last  mention  of  Engedi  is  that  already  referred  to  in 
2  Chron.  xx.  2,  in  which  the  place  then  known  as  Engedi  is 
said  to  be  the  place  formerly  known  as  Hazazon  Tamar,  or 
the  "  Cutting  of  the  Palm  Trees." 

Tidings  were  brought  to  Jerusalem  that  the  invader  was 
on  his  way  to  overrun  Judah.  Gathering  from  the  south  and 
east,  the  heterogenous  bands  of  the  enemy  were  encamp- 
ed at  Engedi,  where  water  and  forage  could  be  found  for  so 
large  a  force.  Jehoshaphat,  who  occupied  the  Jewish  throne 
at  Qie  time,  at  once  proclaimed  a  fast,  went  with  all  the  peo- 
ple to  the  temple,  and  following  the  example  of  Solomon,  led 
the  public  devotions  in  person.  It  was  a  terrible  moment. 
The  kingdom  lay  at  the  mercy  of  a  vast  and  pitiless  horde. 
The  king,  it  is  said,  stood  in  the  congregation,  and  there  aud- 
ibly offered  his  prayer.  From  the  theocratic  king  downwards, 
"  all  Judah  stood  before  the  Lord,  with  their  little  ones,  their 
wives,  and  their  children."  In  answer  to  the  king's  prayer, 
the  Lord  turned  the  arms  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  ene- 
my against  one  another,  and  Jehoshaphat  reigned  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  peace. 

The  ruins  of  Sebbeh,  the  ancient  Masada,  like  the  spring  of 
Engedi,  link  the  desolate  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  with  human 
history.  The  story  of  Masada  as  related  by  Josephns  ("  Jos. 
Jewish  War  "  vii.  c.  8),  is  as  follows  :  The  prophecy  of  the 
24:th  chapter  of  Matthew's  Gospel  had  been  fulnlled.  After 
one  of  the  most  terrible  sieges  on  record,  Jerusalem  had  been 
taken  by  the  Roman  army.  The  curtain  seemed  to  have 
fallen  in  blood  and  fire  over  the  last  act  of  the  long  tragedy. 
Bnt  it  was  not  so.  The  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Jew  was  yet 
to  have  an  illustration  not  inferior  to  anything  in  the  annals 
of  that  singular  race. 
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A  band  of  Sicarii,  Hebrew  zealots  who,  in  the  distu 
state  of  the  country,  made  revenge  on  the  Bomana,  an 
those  who  submitted  to  their  rule,  the  cloak  of  a  succes 
of  acts  of  pillage  and  murder,  had  seized  the  strong  for 
of  Masada,  whose  ruins  still  crown  a  well-nigh  inaccesi 
craig  standing  out  from  the  line  of  mountains  which 
the  western  lip  of  the  deep  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
resshad  been  greatly  strenthened  by  Herod  the  Great, 
fearful  of  some  great  reverse  of  fortune,  either  from  the .] 
or  from  Anthony,  from  whom  Cleopatra  often  besought  J 
as  a  present,  selected  Masada  as  a  last  stronghold,  and  s: 
np  there  vast  treasures,  and  a  supply  of  provisions  and  i 
sufficient  for  the  longest  siege. 

When  the  Eoman  general  invested  Masada,  his  first 
was  to  surround  it  with  a  wall,  so  that  no  one  within  ei 
escape.     He  then  began  to  throw  up  an  immense  moui  i 
the  low  neck  by  which  the  cliff  was  joined  to  the  main  li  i 
mountains.   At  last  the  siege  engines  could  be  advanced  i 
to  the  wuQs,  and  in  due  time  a  breach  was  made.     6u; 
breach  only  revealed  an  inner  rampart  of  beams  of  wooc 
crosswise,  and  earth,  which  the  beseiged  had  thrown  u 
hind.     On  this  fresh  rampart,  from  its  yielding  nature 
battering  ram  could  make  no  impression.    Perceiving 
the  Roman  general  ordered  his  soldiers  to  supply  thems  i 
with  torches,  and  to  fling  them  lighted  against  the  ran  { 
When  the  rampart  took  fire  the  wind  blew  the  smoke 
flames  in  the  face  of  the  Bomans,  threatening  to  destroy  i 
battering  engines.     The  wind  however  chang  d,  and  the  i 

Eart  was  soon  a  mass  of  smouldering  ruins.     When  th< 
ope  of  the  beseiged  was  destroyed,  there  were  967  h  i 
beings  within  the  fortress.     The  Bomans  postponed  th( 
tack  till  the  following  morning,  meanwhile  redoubling  I 
vigilance  lest  any  of  the  beseiged  should  escape  in  the    I 
ness.  - 

When  the  morning  dawned,  the  Roman  soldiers  adv  i 
to  the  breach.  But  no  one  appeared,  and  there  was  a  i 
silence  over  the  place.  Baising  a  shout  as  they  stooc 
ing  in  through  the  blackened  gap,  two  women  appeared 
with  flve  children,  had  hidden  themselves  in  some  i  i 
ground  recess.  These  seven  were  the  only  persons  left  i 
of  the  967  who  were  within  the  walls  when  the  Bomans  : 
off  the  night  before. 

The  amazed  soldiers  rushed  in,  and  found  the  treasu  i 
Herod's  palace  piled  up  and  on  fire.     Quantities  of  p  : 
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ions  were  left  untouched,  in  order  to  show  that  the  garrison 
had  not  been  reduced  by  famine.  And  960  human  forms, 
men,  women  aud  children,  lay  dead  on  the  bloody  ^ound. 

Eliazar,  the  leader  of  the  bicarii,  after  it  was  evident  that 
further  resistance  was  hopeless,  had  summoned  the  garrison, 
and  in  a  speech  which,  as  given  by  the  historian,  is  fall  of 
the  noblest  sentiments,  pointed  out  to  them  that  God  had  for- 
saken their  nation,  that  the  struggle  for  land  and  liberty  was 
now  over,  and  that  in  a  few  hours  the  Bomans  would  be  in 
possession  of  the  last  stronghold  of  the  race.  He  reminded 
them  of  the  cruelties  perpetrated  in  various  cities  in  Pales- 
tine on  the  Jewish  inhabitants,  and  told  them  that  if  they  re- 
solved to  see  the  light  of  another  day  they  would  virtually  re- 
solve to  behold,  without  being  able  to  resist,  their  wives  rav- 
ished and  their  children  enslaved. 

It  was  enough.  Each  man  embraced  his  wife  and  children 
for  the  last  time,  and  killed  them  with  his  own  hands.  Twelve 
men  were  then  chosen  by  lot  who  slew  the  rest,  each  man 
having  lain  down  by  his  dead  wife  and  children,  and  the 
twelve  chose  one  who  slew  the  eleven,  examined  the  prostrate 
bodies  to  see  that  none  breathed,  and  then  slew  himself. 

There  still  remains  to  be  considered  one  fact  with  reference 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  which  lends  it  an  interest  still  deeper  than 
that  of  its  connection  with  past  history.  Its  employment  in 
the  picture  of  the  future  of  the  gospel  kingdom  (£zk.  xlvii, 
1-12)  links  it  with  some  of  the  highest  hopes  of  the  Christian 
heart. 

Ezeldel  stood  in  vision  on  a  very  high  mountain,  the  moral 
summit  of  the  world.  On  this  mountain  there  was  a  glorious 
temple,  which  he  describes  minutely.  From  under  the  tem- 
le,  into  which  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  previously  entered 
y  the  east  gate,  the  prophet  saw  a  strong  flow  of  water  is- 
suing. Taken  round  to  the  outside  of  the  temple  wall,  he 
found  that  these  waters  ran  out  at  the  east  side.  His  guide, 
who  had  a  measuring  line  in  his  hand,  going  with  the  stream 
eastward,  measured  a  thousand  cubits,  and  made  the  prophet 
wade  the  stream.  At  this  point  it  reached  to  his  ankles.  Again 
the  guide  measured  a  thousand  cubits,  and  brought  the  pro- 
phet through  the  stream,  which  reached  to  his  knees.  Again 
the  same  thing  is  done,  when  the  waters  of  the  stream  reach 
to  the  loins ;  and  still  again,  when  the  prophet  has  to  strug- 
gle back  to  the  brink,  finding  that  they  were  waters  to  swim 
in,  a  river  that  could  not  be  passed  over.  This  river  goes 
eastward  till  it  reaches  the  "  desert "  or  barren  distjict  al- 
ready described^  near  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  at  the  north- 
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em  eDd  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  after  passing  through  this, 
into  the  sea  itself.  Let  us  regard  for  a  moment  the  fra 
work  of  this  remarkable  vision.  It  is  evident  that  in 
main  it  is  founded  on  the  physical  features  of  the  platea 
which  the  actual  temple  stood, — the  barren  end  of  the  G 
and  the  anomalous  character  and  low  level  of  the  Dead 
But  it  departs  from  physical  possibility  in  one  impor 
point.  Tne  waters,  instead  of  turning  southwards  f< 
short  distance,  and  then  turning  eastward,  as  they  must  I 
done  had  they  followed  what  is  now  called  the  valley  of 
hoshaphat,  or  upper  end  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  wl 
be  it  remarked,  is  the  natural  road  for  waters  issuing  i 
the  east  side  of  the  temple  area,  go  from  the  first  eastw 
till  they  reach,  not  the  Dead  Sea,  which  alone  they  c* 
have  reached  by  the  gorge  of  the  Kidron,  but  the  salt  1 
the  land  not  inhabited  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  and  t 
but  not  till  then,  the  sea  itself. 

On  the  banks  of  this  river  the  prophet  saw  trees  grow 
indeed  its  whole  course  was  marked  Dy  life  and  fertility ; 
finally  its  living  waters  triumph  over  the  death  of  tne 
The  scene  changes.  The  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  teem 
fish.  Its  desolate  shores  start  into  life  and  activity.  A 
of  fishermen  plying  their  trade  occupy  every  available  i 
from  Engedi  to  Engelaim,  and  everywhere  their  nets  are  i 
hung  up  to  dry. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  singular  po 
and  suggestiveness  of  this  prophetic  vision.  The  water 
sue  from  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,  and  it  is  in 
form  that  John  lifts  EzekieFs  vision  into  the  stiU  cleare: 
mosphere  of  the  New  Testament.  The  blessing  they  cc 
is  received  by  contact  with  them.  They  fertilize  where 
go.  The  trees  are  by  their  brink.  And  how  true  this 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  natural  district  referred  t 
best  understood  by  him  who  has  ridden  long  over  deso 
whitened  uplands,  when  he  comes  suddenly  to  the  brink 
watercourse,  and  looks  down  on  the  tops  of  the  trees  w 
flourish  by  the  brink  of  the  stream.  The  necessity  of  ac 
contact  with  these  gracious  streams  is  rendered,  if  poss 
clearer  by  the  solitary  exception  to  their  benign  influei 
The  marshy  places  which,  though  close  to  the  edge  of 
sea,  had  elevated  themselves  slightly  above  its  level,  an( 
fuse  an  entrance  to  the  waters,  were  not  to  be  healed,  i 
were  to  remain  under  the  blighting  power  of  salt. 

These  blessed  waters  come  from  the  highest  point  or 
earth's  surface  in  the  old  vision,  the  point  at  which  earth 
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in  contact  with  heaven  ;  from  heaven  itself  in  the  new.  They 
go  to  the  lowest  point  on  the  earth's  surface,  a  fact  which 
science  has  established  with  regard  to  the  actnal  sea.  The 
"  salt  land,"  the  land  not  inhabited,  once  the  blooming  site 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  is  to  be  reached  by  the  life-giving^ 
waters,  impossible  as  it  might  seem,  and  the  desert  is  once 
more  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

In  closing  this  paper,  let  ns  resume  in  a  single  paragrapb. 
the  main  points  which  constitute  the  human  interest  of  the 
Dead  Sea. 

In  the  very  dawn  of  history  we  see  a  cloud  of  shadowy 
warriors  sweep  down  on  its  shores  to  smite  the  Amorites  at 
Engedi.  Over  the  same  spot  the  adventures  of  David  the 
outlaw  cast  all  the  charms  of  romance.  Id  more  peaceful 
times,  David's  son  Solomon  walked  among  the  groves  of  En- 
gedi  when  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  was  come,  and 
vine  and  camphire  sent  forth  a  pleasant  smell.  In  the  story 
of  Masada  the  same  shores  are  linked  with  one  of  those  dark 
deeds  of  savage  bravery  of  which  the  passionate  heart  is 
sometimes  capable  in  its  last  extremity  of  suffering.  And  as 
we  turn  away,  we  see  the  subject  of  our  sfcudv  lying  in  a  light 
which  never  was  on  sea  or  shore,  alight  which  comes  from 
within,  where  God  sits  with  the  destiny  of  his  church  in  his 
hands.  The  glorious  future  of  a  world  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness,  is  painted  by  the  hand  of  prophecy  with  ma- 
terials drawn  from  the  scenery  of  the  Dead  Sea. 


Art.  VIII.— ministerial  RELIEF. 

The  need  of  a  more  comprehensive  and  effective  mode  of 
Ministerial  KeKef  than  any  hitherto  devised,  begins  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  who  have  intelligently  considered  the  subject. 
The  radical  defect,  and  utter  insuflSciency  of  existing  theories 
and  schemes,  are  apparent  at  a  glance.  In  this  adv.anoed 
stage  of  the  science  of  "  Applied  Christianity,"  there  is  not 
a  single  branch  of  the  Church  that  has  taken  hold  of  the  mat- 
ter in  a  scientific  way,  or  put  in  operation  a  system  worthy  of 
the  object,  or  worthy  of  the  age.  There  is  as  yet  scarcely  a 
conscience  in  the  matter.  A  feeble  effort  has  been  made  by  a 
few  denominations,  in  the  line  of  charity,  to  reheve  specific 
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pases  of  suffering  as  thej  are  brought  to  public  notice.  But 
the  conception  eyen  of  a  general  provision,  or  the  obligation 
to  seek  it,  seems  not  yet  to  have  dawned  upon  the  Church  ; 
no  concert  of  action  has  been  invoked  ;  no  mode  devised  to 
make  the  Belief  bestowed  a  means  of  strength  and  efficiency 
to  the  profession  as  large,  at  well  as  of  physical  comfort  to  the 
immediate  beneficiaries. 

Within  a  year  past,  howerer,  a  new  and  deeper  interest  has 
sprung  up  on  the  subject,  not  only  in  our  own  church,  but  in 
other  denominations.  It  has  been  more  vndely  discussed, 
and  with  increased  earnestness  and  breadth  of  view.  Con- 
ventions have  met  to  consider  it.  Several  ecclesiastical  bod- 
ies have  taken  action  upon  it,  either  in  the  line  of  devising 
{)lans,  or  of  practical  results.  The  Press  has  not  been  si- 
ent.  Several  of  our  religious  weeklies  have  given  considera- 
ble space  to  it.  And  so  influential  a  daily  paper  as  the  New 
York  Times  has  devoted  several  editorial  columns  to  an  intel- 
ligent and  able  presentation  of  it.  A  number  of  laymen — 
business  gentlemen  of  high  standing  and  wide  experience,  as 
well  as  of  broad  Christian  sympathies — have  given  no  little 
time  and  consideration  to  a  wise  solution  of  the  problem. 
And,  finaUy,  a  Society  has  been  chartered  and  organized, 
representing  the  several  branches  of  the  Christian  church, 
in  its  board  of  Trustees  and  Directors,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  promoting  this  interest  in  the  wisest  and  most  efficient 
way  that  the  practical  sagacity  and  enterprise  of  the  age  may 
be  able  to  suggest. 

We  trust  a  new  dispensation  is  heralded  in  these  move- 
ments. The  last  Southern  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  took  an  advanced  position  on  the  subject.  Their 
''  Sttstentation  "  Func(  did  not  meet  the  demands  of  this  ob- 
ject, and  so  they  proposed  a  scheme  of  Ministerial  Beli^, 
which,  while  defective  and  complicated,  we  think,  is  still  far 

in  advance  of  anything  that  the  Northern  Assembly  has  pro- 
posed. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  desirable  to  discuss  this  whole 
subject  at  the  present  time,  and  get  all  the  light  we  can  upon 
it ;  and  esx>eciaUy  to  discuss  it  in  its  relations  to  our  own 
branch  of  the  church,  before  its  lines  of  reconstructed  poU- 
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cies  shall  be  definitely  settled,  and  the  machinery  for  onr  bd- 
nevolent  work  permanently  readjusted. 

And,  to  be  of  essential  use,  this  discussion  should  be  radical 
and  exhaustive.  Very  little  thought  or  attention  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  subject ;  no  other  matter  of  such  grave 
moment  to  us  as  a  denomination  has  received  so  little.  We 
have  done  what  we  have,  more  from  a  generous  impulse,  and 
from  the  conviction  that  we  ought  to  do  something^  than 
from  a  clear  and  inteUigent  comprehension  of  the  subject  in 
its  principles  and  relations.  The  whole  ground-work  should 
be  carefully  examined.  The  defects  and  short-comings  of 
present  modes  should  be  looked  squarely  in  the  face.  If  a 
better  system  can  be  devised-— one  truer  in  theory,  broader 
in  the  scope  of  its  benefits,  more  closely  allied  to  parochial 
responsibility,  and  more  economical  and  effective  in  its  prac- 
tical operations — while  harmonious  with  the  pronounced 
views  and  pohcies  of  the  denomination — let  us  know  what  it 
is.  Let  facts,  also,  gathered  from  various  fields,  and  figures, 
more  effective  than  logic  or  rhetoric  when  worked  up  by 
patient  and  laborious  investigation,  tell  their  story  for  our 
instruction. 

In  the  spirit  of  these  remarks,  we  submit  the  following 
paper,  as  a  contribution  to  this  discussion,  earnestly  wishing 
it  were  in  our  power  to  convey  to  the  reader  some  of  the 
interest  and  conviction  which  a  long,  close  study  of  this  sub- 
ject have  wrought  in  us. 

SOME  GENERAX  STATEMENTS. 

1.  The  Christian  Ministry  has  an  undoubted  daim  upon  the 
Churchy  to  whose  service  it  is  wholly  consecrated,  for  on  od- 
equate  worldly  maintenance.  And  this  claim  is  not  restricted 
to  the  period  of  active  service,  or  the  best  years  of  a  minister's 
life,  but  covers  the  whole  period  of  it ;  when  worn  out,  or  laid 
aside  by  Providential  causes,  as  well  as  when  in  health  and 
the  flush  of  life.  The  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament  on  this 
point  are  clear  and  positive.  The  maintenance  of  the  Jewish 
Priesthood  was  not  left  to  the  hazard  of  chance,  or  to  the 
free-will  offerings  of  the  people.  Jehovah  deemed  it  of  suffi- 
cient moment  to  ordain  '*  a  statute  forever,"  securing  a  definite. 
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adequate,  and  permanent  proyision  for  the  entire  sacerdotal- 
order. 

One  whole  tribe — ^tbat  of  Levi — ^waa  set  apart  by  Him  and 
solemnly  consecrated  to  the  various  kinds  of  priestly  service. 
The  priesthood  proper,  or  higher  order  of  the  hierarchy,  was 
confined  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  special  provision  was 
made  for  its  maintenance.  But  the  entire  tribe  was  devoted 
to  the  religious  interests  of  the  nation,  and  hence  a  support 
was  secured  to  it  by  Divine  enactments.  The  form,  extent, 
and  conditions  of  this  provision  form  an  interesting  study, 
which  we  conmiend  to  the  Christian  Church  as  timely  and 
pertinent.  We  can  only  glance  at  some  of  the  features  and 
specifications. 

Instead  of  a  share  in  the  land  when  Canaan  was  divided, 
God  gave  this  priestly  tribe  :  1.  "All  the  tenth  in  Israel  for 
an  inheritance  for  their  service."*  2.  Special  tithes  every  third 
year,' to  meet  any  deficiency.t  3.  Redemption  money,  paid  for 
various  reasons.^  4.  Spoils  taken  in  war.ll  5.  The  perquisites 
pertaining  to  their  sacrificial  functions.!  6.  *rhe  first  fruits.§ 
7.  The  family  of  Aaron  had  13  cities,  and  the  Levites  48 
cities**  assigned  to  them,  with  "suburbs,"  or  pasture- 
grounds  for  their  flocks  tt 

These  provisions  were  obviously  intended  to  secure  re- 
ligion against  the  evils  of  a  caste  of  pauper  and  dependent 
priests,  who  would  dishonor  the  Sacred  Name,  betray  the  faith 
they  were  appointed  to  guard;  and,  at  the  same  time  by  reliev- 
ing them  from  worldly  cares,  enable  them  to  minister  in  holy 
things  with  quiet  minds  and  undivided  energies.  While  re- 
moved from  the  condition  and  temptations  of  a  wealthy 
order,  they  were  yet  carefully  secured  against  a  state  of  in- 
digence or  dependence.  The  numerous  ^^ cities''  assigned 
them,  with  ample  pasture^rounds  annexed,  shows  that  God 
meant  it  to  be  a  perTtmnent  feature  of  his  economy ;  meant 
to  shelter  and  afford  a  home,  as  well  as  food,  to  the  minis- 
ters of  his  worship.     And  the  language  of  the  Lawgiver 

♦  Num.  xviil,  21.  t  Deut.  xlv,  28,  xxv,  13.  J  Num.  xvili,  Lev.  xxvlli. 
I  Nam.  xxvi.  SNum.  xxvlli,  Lev.  vi.  lEx.  xxill,  19,  Lev.  11,  14. 
**Jo8h.  xxi.    tfNoni.  XXXV*  1-8.     We  give  only  a  part  of  the  reference 
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in  connection  with  these  statutes,  is  remarkable.  Again  and 
again,  while  charging  Israel  "  never  to  forsake  the  Levites,** 
he  avers,  "  I  am  their  inheritance; "  in  other  words :  "  I 
charge  myself  with  the  maintenance  of  the  appointed  and  con- 
secrated ministers  of  jour  faith  and  my  worship,  and  I  shall 
see  to  it  that  mj  statutes  are  not  violated  with  impunity/' 

The  entire  sacerdotal  tribe  was  embraced  in  these  provis- 
ions. The  benefits  did  not  cease  *  when  they  retired — as  they 
did  by  Divine  limitation  at  fifty  —from  ministering  in  the 
Temple.  They  extended  to  all  the  family  and  tribal  relationa, 
save  in  a  few  specific  cases.  The  priesthood  as  a  distinct 
order,  was  specially  and  permanently  provided  for ;  and  the 
people  who  enjoyed  and  were  benefited  by  its  service,  were  laid 
under  contribution  to  maintain  it.  The  withholding  of  any 
part  of  the  required  provision,  the  Lord  regarded  and  pun- 
ished as  a  sin  against  his  own  person.  What  is  not  unfre- 
quently  seen  in  the  Christian  church,  to  the  great  reproach  of 
religion — ^viz.,  the  aged,  the  disabled,  and  the  worn-out  minis- 
ter, thrust  upon  public  charity,  and  the  widow  and  orphan 
children  of  deceased  ministers,  whose  entire  devotion  to  their 
spiritual  calling  left  them  no  time  to  care  for  their  house- 
holds— ^in  a  destitute  and  suffering  condition,  dependent  on 
their  relations  or  on  strangers  for  their  daily  bread  : — such 
an  experience  was  unknown  in  the  Jewish  church,  except  in 
times  of  great  national  apostacy  and  demoralization,  when 
the  Divine  laws  were  all  set  at  defiance. 

And,  still,  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  Christian 
dispensation  is  not  a  whit  behind  the  Jewish  either  in  spirit 
or  principle.  Certainly  Jehovah  has  not  lowered  his  daims 
in  behalf  of  his  religion  in  these  latter  days ;  nor  does  ha 
put  them  forth  less  distinctly  or  emphatically.  If  there  h^ 
no  specific  legislation  in  regard  to  the  form,  or  extent,  or 
conditions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Christian  clei^ — and 
there  is  none  in  relation  to  the  mode  or  extent  of  giving  tor 
<my  religious  purpose — there  is  no  room  to  doubt  what  th^ 
Divine  will  is,  or  what  principles  are  to  regulate  the  churdiy 
individually  and  collectively.      "  Freely  ye  have  received^ 

♦Josh.  xxl,.  18-1«. 
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freely  give.*  "  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained,  that  they 
who  preach  the  gospel  shall  live  of  the  gospeLf  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  scope  and  application  of  such  general  princi- 
ples. He  who  made  such  large  demands  upon  his  people, 
in  the  period  of  their  infancy  and  comparative  poverty,  for 
the  honor  of  religion  and  the  usefulness  of  his  chosen  min- 
istry, will  not  wink  at  a  mean,  niggardly,  and  cruel  policy,  now 
that  they  have  waxed  great  in  number  and  in  influence,  and 
at  a  time,  too,  whetn  a  higher  and  more  exhausting  service  is 
exacted  of  it  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  truth  is,  the  sacred  profession  is  tvronged  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  and  the  wrong  we  verily  believe  constitutes  a  sin  in  God's 
sight,  for  which,  sooner  or  later,  he  will  punish  his  people. 

The  common  idea  that  God  designs  that  the  ministers  of 
religion  shall,  as  an  order,  be  poor^  and  that  the  condition 
of  poverty  is  most  favorable  to  their  usefulness,  finds  no  sanc- 
tion either  in  the  Bible,  or  in  common  observation  and  experi- 
ence. Certainly,  among  the  most  active,  laborious,  and  use- 
ful ministers  in  the  circle  of  an  extended  acquaintance,  embra- 
cing a  period  of  forty  years,  were  those  possessed  of  means, 
inherited,  or  acquired  by  marriage,  authorship  or  otherwise, 
making  them  wholly  or  in  part  independent  of  their  salaries  ; 
and  we  can  not  recall  an  instance  in  which  the  possession  of 
property  was  an  injury  to  them,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Why 
should  it  not  be  so  ?  Is  not  a  minister  as  likely  to  use 
such  a  stewardship  to  the  glory  of  God  as  a  laymen  ? 

2.  In  estimating  the  expense  of  a  support  for  the  ministry 
it  is  not  suffioiehttotake  info  view  the  bare  necessilies  of  the  pres-- 
ent.  This  is  the  practical  rule.  "  What  can  he  live  on  ?" 
is  the  main  question  which  decides  the  amount  of  salary 
voted  to  a  pastor.  And  no  circumstance  which  may  go  to  re- 
duce the  estimate  is  overlooked.  What  are  his  services 
worth  ?  What  will  his  needs  require,  looking  at  his  life  as 
a  whole  ?  are  not  c  ^nsidered.  The  actual  want  of  to-day  is 
all  that  is  provided  for.  That  such  a  rule  is  unjust  in  prin- 
ciple, contrary  to  the  express  provisions  of  God's  law,  and 
hard  in  its  operation,  it  needs  no  argument  to  show.     Like 


♦  Mat.  X.  8.  1 1  Cor.  Ix,  8-14. 
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other  men,  ministers  sicken  and  are  laid  aside  ;  overtax 
their  strength  and  must  rest  and  recuperate ;  wear  out  and 
must  resign  ;  die  and  leave  dependent  families. 

And  what  are  they  to  do,  to  whom  look  for  bread  and  shel- 
ter, in  these  contingencies  ?  Our  rule  of  support  provides 
them  nothing.  Their  only  resource  is  cut  off  the  moment 
any  one  of  these  calamities  befalls  them.  It  is  a  shame  and 
a  cruelty !  For  a  church  to  demand  and  receive  the  entire 
services  of  a  Christian  minister,  whose  education  has  cost 
him  years  of  hard  study  and  thousands  of  dollars  at  the  fxire 
cost  of  food  and  clothing  for  the  time  being,  and  as  soon  as  the 
prime  of  his  years  is  spent,  and  a  younger  man  is  preferred, 
or  as  soon  as  misfortune  befalls  him,  dismiss  him  without  re* 
sources,  to  be  taken  care  of  by  his  relatives,  or  suffer  actual 
distress,  and  possibly  die  in  the  poorhouse,*  is  unfair  and  un- 
righteous dealing,  and  none  the  less  so  because  done  in  the 
name  of  religion.  But  the  paternal,  humane,  and  all-merci- 
ful spirit  of  Christianity  condemns  such  a  course.  And  yet 
it  is  practiced  all  over  the  church.  It  is  done  so  often  as  to 
excite  no  attention,  call  forth  no  rebuke.  Hundreds  of  faith- 
ful pastors  are  every  year  dismissed  from  their  charges  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  temporary  failure  of  health,  in  very 
many  cases  caused  by  excessive  labor,  or  because  they  are 
getting  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  a  younger '  and 
more  popular  man  wiD  suit  them  better — dismissed  without 
resource  or  provision  of  any  kind. 

How  contrary  to  the  statutes  which  Gk)d  ordained  in  Israel. 
He  did  not  cast  off  the  disabled,  the  enfeebled,  the  worn-out, 
the  aged,  or  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  sacerdotal  tribe. 
All  were  thoughtfully  provided  for.  When  the  ajjpointed 
twenty-five  years  of  service  in  the  Temple  were  ended,  the 
Jewish  priest  might  retire  to  his  home  in  one  of  the  Priestly 
Cities,  and  receive,  till  the  day  of  his  death,  his  share  of  the 
tithes  which  constituted  the  inheritance  of  his  tribe. 


V 


*  Two  accredited  cases  have  recently  been  stated  by  the  press.  Dr.  Pol- 
lard, at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Boston  Baptist  A^ociation,  after  alluding  to 
the  number  of  disabled  and  worn-out  Baptist  ministers  now  in  the  most 
distressing  circumstances,  related  the  case  of  one  of  them  who  not  long 
since  died  a  pauper  in  a  workhouse  in  southern  Massachusetts.  The  other 
Instance  was  cited  in  the  Independent  a  few  weeks  since. 
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3.  Conceding  the  duty  of  seeking  some  mode  of  general 
Ministerial  Belief,  we  bold  that  it  Bbould  be  made,  for  the 
most  part,  prospectively  rather  than  retrospectively.  The  baaia 
shonld  be  a  broad  one,  and  the  mode  the  best  that  practical 
and  scientifLo  benevolence  can  bring  to  oar  aid.  A  ajatem 
that  imparts  relief  only  in  cases  <f  acttuiUy  existing  indigene 
and  altering,  when  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  church 
aathoriti^,  is  faolt;  in  botii  particulars.  The  basis  is  practi- 
callj  qnite  too  narrow.  It  will  coyer  only  &  small  part  of  the 
cases  Deeding  help.  The  most  worthy  of  all  it  will  not  reach. 
And  the  mode  is  expensive  and  unscientific  in  the  last  de- 
gree. We  need  a  plan  that  shall  embrace  all  our  charches, 
and  organize  their  individual  action  into  a  broad  system  by 
which  a  general  relief  provision  shall  be  gradually  and  regu- 
larly made,  in  advance  of  the  need,  and  by  the  ordinary  mode 
and  agency  for  ministerial  support.  The  two  should  not  be 
separated.  Support  and  Provision  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
Each  parish  should  lay  aside  something  each  year  for  this 
object  It  ahootd  enter  into  the  estimate  of  each  year's  ex- 
penses. So  much  for  salary ;  so  much  for  ministerial  pro- 
vision. And  the  item  should  be  embraced  in  the  "  settlemeu  t " 
of  the  pastor.  So  loi^  as  our  churches  will  restrict  their 
ministers  to  salaries  that  leave  not  a  dollar  for  future  contin- 
gencies, they  are  obviously  bound  to  secure  them  in  some 
way  against  future  suffering.  And  no  plan  yet  devised  is  so 
likely  to  secure  this  end,  it  strikes  us,  as  a  plan  of  parish 
investment,  year  by  year  increasing  both  by  additions  and 
by  accamalation,  and  at  once  available  in  the  day  of  need. 

Mot  only  is  the  principle  just,  but  it  is  the  easiest  Wiiy  to 
raise  the  money.  There  is  truth  in  the  homely  adage :  "  It  is 
hard  to  pay  for  s  dead  horse."  It  were  easier  to  raise  $100 
in  a  church  for  a  well,  hard-at-work,  and  useful  pastor,  than 
tlO  for  a  disabled  or  worn-out  minister  at  large.  In  the  former 
case  it  will  not  be  viewed  as  a  dead  loss  or  gift  outright,  but 
tatber  as  so  much  active  capital  added  to  the  pastor's  useful- 
ness. It  will  not  take  on  the  form  of  "  charity,"  but  a  recog- 
nition of  obligation  that  will  make  his  heart  to  sing  for  joy, 
and  yield  him  fresh  strength  to  serve  them. 

4.  The  normal  way  (^  doing  this  work  is  for  each  church  to 
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provide  for  its  ovm  minister^  the  same  as  in  the  matter  of 
current  support.  No  one  seriously  advocates  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ministry  by  a  general  fund.  It  could  not 
be  done,  at  least  in  this  country.  "  A  sustentation"  scheme 
may  prove  a  good  thing  simply  as  a  supplementary  agen- 
cy to  assist  feeble  parishes  in  meeting  their  annual  ex- 
penses, thus  equalizing,  in  part,  the  burden.  But  the  main 
portion  of  the  money  needed  must  be  raised  where  it  is  ex- 
pended —  raised  by  the  parish  for  the  support  of  its  own  pas- 
tor, to  whom  it  has  come  under  bonds  for  his  living.  And 
the  same  principle  holds  good  in  the  matter  of  ministerial 
relief.  The  first  and  chief  obligation  rests  with  the  individual 
parish  in  which  the  relation  exists  and  the  labor  is  expended. 
And  no  extraneous  or  general  agency  can  release  the  parish, 
if  able,  from  its  duty  in  this  matter,  anymore  than  it  can  re- 
lease it  from  the  duty  of  raising  the  salary  of  its  minister. 

A  supplementary  agency  is  needful  to  help  feeble  parishes 
in  this  part  of  their  work,  also,  and  to  equalize  the  burden  as  far 
as  practicable.  But  we  must  not,  as  a  denomination,  rely  upon 
any  such  agency.  We  must  invoke  the  normal  condition  of 
things,  and  conform  our  policy  and  mode  to  it,  if  we  would 
achieve  decided  success.  We  must  have  a  scheme  in  which 
the  sympathies,  as  well  as  the  conscience  of  the  Church,  have 
full  play.  Our  present  Rehef  plan  is  too  far  removed  from  per- 
sonal relations,  sympathies  and  responsibilities  ever  to  be  pop- 
uluar  and  grandly  effective.  It  docs  not  bring  the  object  home 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  does  not  enlist  them  in  the  wel- 
fare of  those  for  whom  they  feel  a  special  interest  and  affec- 
tion. To  give  for  a  ganeral  charity,  is  one  thing  :  to  plan 
and  give  under  a  sense  of  duty,  and  stimulated  by  intimate 
ties  of  friendship  and  grace,  to  make  the  future  of  their  own 
pastor  and  his  fami  y  comfortable,  is  quite  another  thing. 

5.  The  Rehef  afforded  should  be  removed  as  far  as  possille 
from  the  appearand  of  "  charity.''  It  is  not  a  charity  in  any 
true  sense,  but  a  rights  viewed  in  the  light  of  Scripture,  or 
common  equity.  The  Christian  Ministry  stands  forth  sepa- 
rate and  apart,  by  God's  own  appointment,  from  worldly  av- 
ocations. It  makes  a  total  surrender  of  life  to  the  end  and 
work  of  the  sacred  office.    Wholly  absorbed  in  and  taxed  to 
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the  utmost  by  the  responsible  duties  entrusted  to  it,  it  can  not 
stop  to  care  for  the  morrow,  or  look  after  its  own  personal 
and  temporal  interests.  All  it  asks  in  return  for  its  arduous, 
unselfish,  and  entire  devotion  to  a  calling  regarded  as  emi- 
nently useful,  is  a  comfoi-table  sustenance  for  tbeihselves  and 
these  dependent  upon  them.  The  demand  is  certainly  rea- 
sonable and  moderate.  If  the  faithful  minister  is  not  clearly 
entitled  to  this,  much,  on  the  ground  of  common  equity  and 
Christian  obligation,  then  no  man  can  establish  such  a  claim. 

Why,  then,  is  the  cause  of  Ministerial  Relief  put  among 
the  chart  able  agencies  of  the  Church?  It  does  not  properly 
belong  there.  This  field  is  already  crowded  to  excess,  and 
relief  in  some  way  is  demanded.  Why  should  the  manhood 
and  the  sensibilities  of  the  minister  be  degraded  and  wound- 
ed by  his  being  compelled  to  play  the  part  of  a  mendicant 
when  he  is  in  want  ?  to  seek  aid,  which,  when  given  by  the 
people  whom  he  serves  in  the  gospel,  is  as  grateful  as  it  is 
beneficial,  but  when  received  as  a  public  charity,  is  like  gall 
and  wormwood  to  him  ? 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  few  make  application  for  this 
Belief,  that  a  balance  of  over  $9,000  should  be  reported  as 
in  the  treasury  of  the  Fund  at  the  last  Assembly,  small  as 
the  collections  were  ;  so  few  that  the  Assembly  enjoined  upon 
Presbyteries  greater  diligence  in  searching  out  cases,  and 
upon  the  Committee  greater  liberality  in  using  the  fund.  It 
is  not  that  there  are  not  needy  cases — indigent  and  feeble 
and  aged  Presbyterian  ministers  by  the  hundred,  struggling 
really  to  live,  or  supported  by  their  friends.  But  they  can  not, 
after  making  so  many  sacrifices,  make  a  still  greater  one. 
They  will  "  suffer  in  silence  "  first,  as  the  Committee  in  their 
last  Beport  admit.  But  wliy  should  they  be  subjected  to 
such  a  trial  ?  The  feeling  is  instinctive ;  it  is  among  the 
most  sacred  instincts  of  our  manhood.  The  Jewish  Law- 
giver carefully  guarded  against  the  violation  of  it  in  the  case 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  Has  the  Church  a  moral  right  to 
exact  such  a  humiliation  ?  Can  she  afford  thus  to  trifie  with 
the  innate  self-respect  and  manly  virtue  of  her  spiritual 
teachers  ?  The  writer  himself,  years  ago,  when  broken  down 
in  health,  for  the  third  time,  by  excessive  labor  during  a  time 
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of  great  and  protracted  religious  interest  in  his  charge,  and 
shut  out  of  the  pulpit  for  years  by  the  stem  mandate  of  his 
medical  adviser,  resorted  to  the  axe  and  spade  and  hoe,  and 
earned  a  scanty  living  by  manual  labor,  sooner  than  ask  help 
even  of  the  wealthy  people  whom  he  had  served,  and  in 
whose  service  he  had  spent  thousands  of  his  private  means, 
as  well  as  the  prime  of  his  ministry.  And  this  is  the  almost 
universal  feeling.  All  that  is  ennobling  and  divine  in  the 
office  of  thB  Christian  Ministry,  pleads  with  the  people  of 
God  to  do  nothing  to  impair  the  tone  of  manly  virtue  and 
delicate  sensibility  in  the  breasts  of  its  ministers.  There  is 
dignity  in  poverty  so  long  as  it  is  respected.  The  minister 
may  be  poor  without  loss  to  his  manhood ;  be  penniless,  and 
yet  the  peer  of  the  millionaire;  but  he  can  not  solicit  and  ac- 
cept "  charity"  aud'not  feel  degraded. 

6.  There  is  an  economic  principle  underlying  this  whole  sub- 
ject which  we  can  not  afford  to  discard.  The  "  Relief  "  hitherto 
sought  has  been  only  in  behalf  of  "  disabled  ministers,"  and 
the  families  of  "  deceased  ministers."     There  can,  of  course, 
be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  duty  and  expediency  of  provid- 
ing relief  for  all  such.     Humanity  puts  in  a  plea  as  well  as 
Eeligion,  for  these.     But  is  not  the  policy  an  exceedingly 
narrow  and  mistaken  one?     Is  not  the  principle  on  which 
such  a  scheme  of  relief  is  based  essentially  wrong  ?    Is  not 
the  help  rendered  by  this  method  ^divested  of  all  spiritual 
and  economic  virtue,  and  narrowed  down  to  the  actual  amount 
of  physical  relief  it  affords  ?     Any  system  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, or  science  of  Civil  Legislation,  based  entirely  or  mainly 
on  such  a  theory  and  practice,  would  be  rejected  by  the  en- 
lightened philosophy  of  the  age  as  false  and  mischievous. 
"  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure." 
This  sound  axiom  will  apply  to  the  case  in  hand.     To  lift 
men,  or  a  class  of  men,  above  the  condition  of  dependence 
and  want,  is  better  philosophy,  and  a  higher  order  of  benev- 
olence, than  the  creation  and  application  of  a  charitable  fund 
to  afford  them  relief  in  the  day  of  actual  necessity.      To  re- 
move, as  far  as  possible,  the  caicses  of  ministerial  disability, 
and  premature   decay  and  untimely  death,  by  a  wise  and 
provident   system  of   prevention,  is  incomparably  better, 


looked  at  from  every  poiot  of  view,  than  to  aim  merely  to 
relieve  physical  want  and  sudering  when  actually  endnred. 

There  would  not  be  so  many  "  disabled"  ministers  needing 
this  kind  of  relief;  nor  so  m-tny  "widows  and  orphans  of 
deceased  ministers"  appealing  for  charitable  aid,  had  we  a 
broad  and  liberal  system  of  support  and  provision  in  general 
force.  The  cause  of  failing  health,  of  prostrated  over-taxed 
powers,  of  premature  decay  and  actual  death,  in  cases  with- 
out number,  is  no  secret :  there  is  no  mystery  about  it.  It  ia 
not  hard  work,  simply  and  mainly,  that  wears  out  and  breaks 
down  aod  kills  our  ministers.  Facts  abundantly  show  that 
the  profession  is  signally  conducive  to  health  and  longevity — 
more  so  than  any  other — and  if  the  duty  and  labor  connected 
with  it,  severe  and  onerous  as  they  are,  could  be  discharged 
in  a  favorable  mental  and  physical  condition,  there  would 
be  uniformly  better  health  enjoyeil  by  ministers  as  a  class ; 
there  would  be  the  capacity  and  the  strength  to  perform 
more  work;  and  their  mental  and  bodily  force  would  endure 
longer,  than  is  true  of  any  other  class  in  the  community. 
Nothing  will  sooner  derange  the  digestive  organs,  disturb  the 
whole  delicate  net-work  of  nerves,  and  induce  debilily  and 
bodily  ailment  in  one  form  or  another,  than  an  anxious  state 
of  mind,  trembling  fear,  and  a  burden  of  {tare  that  is  never 
lifted. 

And  to  this  condition  ministers  are  very  generally  doomed. 
Happy  is  the  pastor  whose  salary  is  ample  (and  sure)  to  put 
his  mind  entirely  at  rest  in  the  matter  of  his  daily  bread,  and 
who  is  never  harrassed  and  depressed  by  the  state  of  his  fi- 
nances. For  not  a  few  have  trials  on  thin  point.  It  is  not 
every  hard-worked  minister  who  is  able  to  command  the 
most  wholesome  and  nourishing  food,  and  a  plenty  of  it — 
such  "  good  living"  as  our  advanced  medical  science  decrees 
to  be  necessary  to  "health,"  alike  of  mind  and  body.  And  tioiie, 
need  H  no  much  as  the  minister.  It  is  a  most  pernicious  idea, 
so  generally  prevalent,  that  Uno  living  is  best,  at  least  will 
answer,  for  him.  Thousands  of  poor  sermojift  are  preached  for 
BO  other  reason  than  that  the  minister  is  poo'iy  fed.  There 
ifi  a  scarcity,  or  an  inferiority,  in  the  daily  living  at  the  par- 
sonage.    The  physical  condition  is  not  equal  to  the  demand 
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upon  it.  Sermons  lack  clearness,  logical  force,  and  method 
in  the  construction,  and  animation  in  the  delivery,  becaupe 
there  is  a  "  skeleton  "  in  the  study,  which  disturbs  the  mind 
of  its  occupant,  and  often  drives  sleep  from  his  pillow,  and 
sends  him  into  the  pulpit  in  a  half-exhausted  mental  and  phy- 
sical state.* 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  case.  8o7ne  kind  of  a  living 
ministers  do  manage,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  eke  out,  so 
long  as  they  are  able  to  preach,  and  are  wanted.  And  they 
are  better  able  to  bear  the  burden  noiv  than  they  will  be  when 
old  age  comes  upon  them,  or  sickness  enfeebles  them,  or  over- 
tasked powers  give  way.  Better  endure  any  amount  of  aelf^de-- 
nial  and  hardship j  even,  now  than  to  Jiavc  to  con.e  to  it  then.  The 
burden  of  earthly  care  and  anxiety  that  presses  heaviest  on 
the  minister's  heart  and  chafes  the  sorest,  is  connected  with 
the  future  of  his  life  and  of  those  dearest  to  him.  What  will 
become  of  him  and  them,  if  his  health  shoidd  fail  and  he 
have  to  resign  ?  Who  will  shelter  and  feed  those  dependent 
on  him  when  his  ministries  have  ceased  ?  Such  questions 
will  arise,  and  will  produce  bitterness  of  soul.     And  is  it 

*  There  is  another  view  of  the  case  no  less  distressing.  We  are  as  bad 
as  the  Egyptian  task-masters.  The  '*  Pews  *'  were  never  more  exacting  oa 
the  "Pulpit"  both  as  to  matter  and  manner.  It  is  a  reading,  thinking,, 
inqairing,  and  skeptical  age.  A  minister  needs  not  only  a  thorough  educa- 
tion to  start  with,  but  all  the  available  helps  which  the  current  thought  and 
investigation  aiford.  He  needs  a  geueix>us  supply  of  new  books,  papers  and 
periodicals  every  year.  They  are  not  simply  a  luxury  to  him,  but  a  ne- 
cessity. He  can  not  make  ••  bricks "  without "  straw."  He  can  not  be- 
"  thoroughly  furnished"  for  his  work ;  be  a  growing  man ;  produce  year  by 
year  fresh,  sound,  vigorous,  instructive  sermons,  and  meet  the  demand» 
of  his  people,  unless  he  has  the  means  to  inci*ease  his  library  with  some  at 
least  of  the  standard  works,  which  are  continually  produced.  But  alas!  they 
are  beyond  his  reach.  He  sighs  for  them,  but  he  has  not  the  means  to  buy 
them.  He  is  mentally  starved,  and  his  people  too,  while  the  book-shelveft 
of  our  publishers  groan  under  the  weight  of  mental  food.  His  study  walls 
are  bare.  It  is  not  made  attractive  to  him,  and  a  place  of  new  inspirations 
by  the  presence  of  the  gn  at  masters  ol  thou'^ht.  After  ten  or  twenty  years 
in  the  ministry  he  could  put  his  entire  iihvary  into  a  wheel-barrow. 

This  is  literally  true  of  hundreds  of  our  pastors  to-day.  During  the  last 
ten  years  they  have  not  been  able  to  adi  ten  new  works  to  their  scanty 
stock.  Not  over  one-third  of  our  4500  ministers  are  able  so  much  as  to  take 
either  of  the  two  denominational  Revhws  viXnoh  are  pubHshe<i;  some  of 
them  not  even  a  religious  p.iperl  We  know  whereof  we  affirm -know 
more  than  is  for  our  peace  of  mind  on  this  painful  point.  A  ten  years* effort 
in  a  humble  way  to  afford  them  aid  in  this  line,  has  furnished  us  with  a 
mass  of  facts  that  would  scarcely  be  believed  if  we  were  to  give  them  to  the 
public. 
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Btarange  (hat  such  an  experience  should  often  cause  the  very 
eTil  most  dreaded  ? 

And  very  many  gifted  and  nseful  ministers,  filling  important 
positions  in  the  pnlpit,  in  the  professor's  chair,  and  in  our 
beneYolent  agencies,  break  down  in  health  and  are  laid  aside 
for  a  while,  sometimes  permanently  disabled — ^by  doing  extra 
OJid  outside  work,  in  order  to  supplement  an  insufficient  salary, 
or  lay  by  something  against  the  day  of  need.  Did  not  deli- 
eacy  restrain,  we  could  cite  names  not  a  few — some  of  them 
the  most  honored  in  the  Presbyterian  Church — ^to  whom  the 
remark  will  apply.  How  often,  also,  does  the  fear  of  want — 
the  total  lack  of  anything  to  fall  back  upon — induce  men  to 
stay  at  their  post  and  keep  on  with  their  work,  until  it  is  too 
late  to  recuperate.  And  many  again  resume  their  work,  for 
the  same  reason,  too  soon  ;  they  are  only  half  cured  or  recu- 
perated ;  but  necessity  is  upon  them.  And  the  result  is,  they 
aoon  bre€kk  down  again,  and  hopelessly.  Many  precious  lives 
would  be  spared  to  the  church,  for  years  of  further  useful- 
ness ;  and  better  health,  and  fewer  cases  of  disability  would 
be  experienced  in  the  ministry,  if  there  existed  a  kindly  pro- 
idsion  which  they  knew  would  be  available  to  them  and  to 
iheir  families  in  the  great  emergencies  of  life.  Prevention  is 
the  first  demand. 

Again,  the  education  of  ministers  is  too  costly  a  process, 
both  in  time  and  money  ;  thoroughly  trained  ministerial  tal- 
ents and  gifts  are  too  r^re  and  valuable  in  these  days  to  jus- 
tify a  careless  or  improvident  use  of  them.  The  true  policy 
of  the  church  is  to  make  the  most  of  this  great  gift,  by  keep- 
ing ministers'  minds  free  from  worldly  care  and  depressing 
anxiety;  by  subsidizing  all  their  gifts  and  capacities  for 
labor ;  and  by  doing  all  that  is  reasonable  and  poHsible  to 
sweeten  their  work  to  them,  and  thus  add  to  the  measure  and 
duration  of  their  usefulness.  If  a  portion  of  the  efforts  and 
means  expended  to  increase  the  ministry  were  wisely  be- 
stowed on  making  the  existing  ministry  more  efficient  and 
longer  available,  we  might  be  the  gainers  in  the  end. 

7.  In  sustaining  the  Preaching  of  the  Word  and  the  enter- 
prises of  the  church,  an  undue  and  burdensome  part  of  the 
cost  is  put  upon  the  ministry.     A  broad  discrimination  is  made 
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BJty  and  the  Clergy  in  the  matter  of  conaecra- 
we  find  no  warrant  either  in  the  Mosaic  or 
itures.     Why  ehoold  so  much  more  be  exacted 
'  the  other,  oot  merely  in  the  item  of  personal 
the  main  conditions  of  life  ?    Why,  by  a  sort 
scree,  should  the  one  as  a  class  be  inevitably 
jndition  of  absolute  poverty  and  dependence, 
[■  are  at  liberty  to  roll  up  their  -wealth  by  nail- 
1  makes  the  greatest  wordly  sacrifice  in    his 
red  with'  which  the  silver  and  the  gold  of  the 
ss — when  ho  devotes  himself  to  the  Christiao 
forgoes  all  that  wealth,  luxury,  ease  and  ambi- 
er  him.     The  splendid  prizes  of  earth,  so  much 
le  human  heart,  he  once  for  all  renounces, 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  with  an  eye  single  to 
is  the  noblest  and  grandest  sacrifice  which 
).     It  is  made  for  life.     From  that  hour  of  su- 
ion  of  life,  beii^,  and  service,  he  is  dead  to 
any  personal   or  selfish  interest;   dead    to 
m,  pleasure,  or  emolument.    One  thought,  one 
e,  one   "fellowship  of  suffering" — and   only 
less  und  rule  him  henceforth.     Earthly  inter- 
ly  loves  he  has  in  common  with  others ;   but 
je  made  subordinate  ;  he  must  seem  to  have 
jrbed  and  pre-occupied  by  the  Master's  work. 
3  expected  to  make  an  equal  sacrifice,  so  far  at 
irs  on  the  temporalities  of  Ufa     And  if  this 
ial  sacrifice  were  properly  appreciated  by  the 
lerhood,  it  would  be  accepted  as  the  minister's 
lO  additional  unnecessary  pecuniary  demands 
id  of  him.    The  Rev.  Albert  BiRNEs  brings 
'orcibly  in  some  remarks  he  made  in  the  Min- 
ion of  Philadelphia,  in  reference  to  the  late 
Thomas  Bbainekd: 

rd  could  have  made  $12,000  a  year  by  the  law 
could  make  $2,000  ;  [his  salary  was  $2,000] 
as  given  $10,000  a  year  for  the  privileje  <^ 
osp-L  He  was  entering  on  his  career  with 
of  the  most  brilliant  succe^i,  and  with  a  moral 
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certainty  of  reaching  the  highest  eminence  in  his  profession. 
Had  he  continued  to  devote  himself  to  the  law^  long  ere  this 
time  he  would  have  been  in  the  first  rank  in  that  profession. 
But  the  heart  of  the  young  lawyer  was  changed  by  the  grace 
of  God,  and  he  resolved  at  once  to  abandon  his  chosen  pro- 
fession."* Ought  not  that  to  have  sufficed  ?  Was  it  right 
to  lay  upon  such  a  gifted  mind,  and  sensitive  soul,  and  ear- 
nest and  powerful  worker,  a  life-long  pecuniary  burden  in 
addition,  which  often  depressed  his  spirits,  and  which  he  was 
constrained  to  leave  to  his  family  to  bear  after  he  was  gone? 
Besides  the  total  surrender  of  his  life  to  the  church,  and 
the  condition  of  indigence  and  dependence  in  consequence, 
the  minister  is  made  to  bear  through  the  whole  period  of  his 
service  a  large  share  in  the  cost  of  his  own  maintenance. 
Ministers  are  more  heavily  assessed  as  a  class  to  sustain  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  than  an  eqiud  number  of  our  wealthiest 
laymen.  Comparatively  few  ministers  are/tdly  supported  by 
the  pay  given  them.  Half  of  our  pulpits,  and  they  among 
the  foremost,  would  be  vacant,  if  their  incumbents  had  no 
resource  whatever  save  the  liberality  of  the  people  whom  they 
serve.  It  is  a  glorious  privilege  to  preach  the  gospel— an 
angel  might  well  covet  it — but  in  the  human  sense  the  minis- 
ter has  to  "  pay  dearly  "  for  it.  We  cite  a  few  cases,  out  of 
a  multitude,  by  way  of  illustration  : 

*'  Not  long  since  a  minister,  at  the  close  of  a  thirty  years'  pastorate,  told 
his  peoplB  that  it  bad  cost  him  $20,000  oat  of  his  private  purse.  And  yet 
he  ministered  to  a  wealthy  people. — A  Presbyterian  pastor  in  New  Jersey, 
at  the  end  of  six  years,  when  the  loss  of  health  from  overwork  compelled 
him  to  cease  for  years  all  mental  labor,  found  that  he  had  paid  out  of  his 
private  means  $3,000 — half  as  much  as  his  entire  salary  for  the  period 
amounted  to.  And  yet  his  church  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  liberal 
in  the  State.  His  labors  were  greatly  blessed  to  them— nearly  200  being 
added  to  the  memberahip.  Many  thousands,  daring  his  pastorate,  were 
expended  in  enlarging  and  beautifying  their  sanctuary;  and  thousands 
beside  were  yearly  given  to  the  cause  of  Christian  benevolence.  And  still 
the  pastor  from  hix  slender  patrimony  u>as  le/i  to  pay  one-half  <u  much  as  the  whole 
<songregation  paid  for  his  support.  "—i>oc.  2  of  Society  for  Promoting  Life  Insur- 
ance rnnong  Clergymen. 

The  pastor  of  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  Connecticut 
maintained  himself  among  them  for  fourteen  years  only  by 

*  Bee  the  admirable  Biography  of  Dr.  Brainerd,  noticed  in  our  last  number. 
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paying  as  much  as  the  whole  Society  paid  for  his  support ! 
And  the  pastor  of  the  other  Congregational  church  in  the 
same  place,  although  a  young  man  and  greatly  beloved,  has 
to  depend  on  his  father  for  a  conBiderable  part  of  his  living. 
And  yet  these  churches  aggregate  900  members  I  These  are 
not  rare  cases.  And  if  such  things  are  done  in  the  "green  tree," 
what  may  we  expect  in  the  "  dry  ?"  If  the  pastors  of  our 
larger  and  wealthier  churches  fare  thus,  what  must  be  the  ex- 
perience of  the  mass  of  brethren  who  labor  in  less  favored 
fields  ? 

And  this  condition  of  things  is  not  confined  to  pastoral 
work.  It  were  easy  to  mention  names  by  the  score  in  the 
circle  of  our  acquaintance — men  filling  important  positions, 
and  seemingly  indispensable  to  the  church — Professors  in 
Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries,  and  Secretaries  and 
Agents  of  Benevolent  Boards* and  Charitable  and  Beforma- 
toiy  Institutions — paying  each  not  less,  and  some  more,  than 
$1,000  a  year  out  of  their  private  means,  and  forced  to  sub- 
mit, sometimes,  to  great  social  discomforts  ($3,000  to  $4,000 
salary  will  not  secure  the  luxury  of  "  home  "  and  "  house- 
keepiug"  in  all  cases  in  our  great  cities),  for  the  privilege  of 
serving  the  church  id  the  spheres  which  she  has  called  them 
tofiU. 

Is  there  not  a  wrong  here  that  should  be  looked  at  ?  Is  it 
not  possible  that  the  church  is  exacting  quite  too  much  from 
her  ministers  and  the  leaders  in  her  Christian  work  ?  While 
she  is  every  year  growing  richer,  her  ministry,  as  a  class,  are 
growing  poorer.  The  ratio  of  salaries  to  the  cost  of  living  is 
less  than  it  was  ten  years  arjo.  The  former  has  increased  about 
^ty  per  cent.,  and  the  latter  full  one  hundred.  Our  city  min- 
isters receive  large  salaries  in  many  cases,  but  they  are  aD 
absorbed,  and  more  besides,  by  enormous  rents  and  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  living,  and  the  extra  benevolent  calls  made  upon 
them.  While  in  the  country,  not  only  in  parts  adjacent  to 
cities,  but  throughout  the  rural  districts,  the  general  exten- 
sion of  railways  and  other  causes,  have  greatly  and  perma- 
nently increased  the  necessaries  of  life  and  more  nearly 
equalized  the  cost  of  living.  In  numerous  instances  the 
country  pastor  now  needs  as  large  a  salary  as  the  city ;  and 
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in  the  majority  of  cases  as  large  as  would  haye  saffioed  for 
the  city  thirty  years  ago. 

It  is  not  ple.i8aiit  to  contemplate  the  results  of  this  stats 
of  facts.  The  American  Clergy  &a  a  class  are  miserably 
poor— bat  a  step  removed  from  absolnte  want  and  saffering. 
We  complain  not  of  their  poverty,  although  it  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  acknowledged  wealth  and  liberality  and 
relative  strength  of  the  American  church,  and  with  the  ability 
and  high  social  position  and  eminent  religious  worth  and  in- 
fluence conceded  to  thorn.  But  we  do  complain  that  they  are 
left  without  any  pecuniary  provision  for  the  future.  They  are 
able  to  save  nothing  from  their  scanty  stipends  as  a  resource 
in  the  day  of  evil.  As  soon  as  they  are  disabled  they  must 
be  thrown  apon  public  charity,  or  upon  their  relatives,  who 
in  most  cases  have  been  severely  taxed  already  by  giving 
them  to  the  ministry  and  educating  them  for  it ;  or  if  they 
die  their  families  will  be  homeless  and  penniless.  The  Pro- 
testant* clergy  of  this  country  number  61,000 ;  and  less  than 
7,000  of  them  have  ever  been  able  to  avail  themselves  even 
in  the  humblest  way  of  Life  Insurance,  now  so  generally 
adopted  by  all  classes  as  the  best  known  means  of  providing 
for  future  years.  Of  the  ?2,000,000,000  thus  invested  by 
750,000  of  our  citizens,  probably  less  than  $  14,000,000  belong 
Ui  the  clei^j.  No  words  can  add  force  or  significance  to  such 
afact.  It  is  mutely  eloquent.  And  it  should  stir  the  church 
to  nrdertake  a  more  general  and  effective  system  of  Minis- 
terial Relief,  and  to  push  it  vigorously. 

Salaries  of  Ministers. 

Were  these  at  all  adequate,  or  sufficiently  liberal  to  admit 

of  any  saving  on  their  part  for  the  emergencies  of  the  future, 

•Ii  Is  noteworthy,  nnti  aM*  anotlicr  Item  to  the  evUlence  which  Is  con- 
tlnanUy  coming  to  llsht.  solus  to  bIiow  with  wJiat  HhrcwdticKs  nnd  forc- 
thoDxht  iho  Riimnn  Catlio:ic  Church  !«  prosecuting;  htr  nork  amuns  hh. 
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the  necessity  of  a  General  Belief  system  would  aot  be  so 
DreBsioiz  as  it  now  is.  But  it  is  a  fact,  known  to  all  vbo  hare 
,0  inform  themselveB,  that  American  minis- 
[  rate  that  barely,  \oitk  the  most  rigid  economy, 
>ant.  Tliis  ia  the  rule;  of  course  there  are  ex- 
[uires  a  constant  struggle  for  tiiem  to  live  ; 
a  every  detail  of  espenses,  tad  the  utmoat 
ler  to  keep  ont  of  debt  and  maintain  a  re- 
■ance.  We  place  before  our  readers  a  few 
on  this  point,  gathered  by  the  "  Society  " 
named  : 

UaU«d  States  61.000  Olergj^ea,  mtDt&tertng  to  some 
.ntB,aDd  11,000,000  noD-comiDDuicHiitB,  In  all  17,000,000 
it  data  at  command,  it  is  believed  that  tlie  average  sal- 
clergymen  wilt  not  exceed  S700  annually.  If  we  de- 
!  large  salaries  paid  In  oar  chief  clUes  and  towns,  tb« 
vUi  not  exceed  (600.  Probably  more  than  one-third  of 
9  than  1500. 

r  class  of  men  among  qb  so  poorly  paid  as  onr  clergy- 
ay  it  only  a  litde  man  tAan  kolfUit  pay  <if  tfcilM  nMcAontcoI 
Commissioner  Welta'  Report,  the  price  of  trained  me- 
i  ftom  S3.60  to  tS  per  day.  Average  It  at  $4.00  and 
s  for  813  working  days  Sl,252j  while  the  clerg-yman 
>m  five  to  eight  years,  and  trom  |3,000  to  S.OOO  on  bis 
works  365  days  in  the  year,  gets  $700  or  less  t — Dec. 

)d  profession  really  degraded  when  the  av- 
minister  is  less  than  that  of  the  common  la- 
f  that  of  the  trained  mechanic,  or  the  bank- 
's clerk?  There  is  something  essentially 
u  our  system,  or  jn  the  church  or  roimstry 
a  state  of  facts  exists.  In  all  other  kinds  of 
^aduated  by  the  nature,  amount,  and  value 
dered.  Why  should  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
made  so  signal  an  exception  ?  Is  it  relatively 
Is  it  less  beneficial  to  individual  man  and 
he  world  at  large  ?  Does  it  not  require  more 
o  fit  a  man  for  it  than  for  the  common  in- 
'  the  other  learned  professions  ?  Is  not  the 
md  the  talent,  cnltnre  and  gift  demanded, 
e  not  more  hours  of  each  week-day  required. 
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than  of  the  mechanic  or  basiness  man,  besides  the  whole  of 
every  Sabbath? 

Can  anj  good  reason  be  aasigued  for  so  palpable  a  disre- 
gard of  all  business  and  eqnitable  principles  in  the  Church's 
dealings  with  her  ministers  in  the  matter  of  service  and  com- 
pensation ?  If  it  be  a  rule  of  Christian  ethics  that  "  the  la- 
borer is  worthy  of  his  reward,"  why  is  it  kept  back  from  them, 
and  from  them  alone?  If  to  "grind  the  faces  of  the  poor" 
(IsB.  iii,  15)  be  denounced  as  a  sin,  is  it  no  sin  for  the  Church,, 
rolling  in  wealth  and  luxury,  to  keep  the  great  body  of  God's 
servants  but  a  point  above  absolute  sofferii^;  nay,  in  a  multi- 
tude of  instances,  voting  them  s  maintenance  quite  insuffi- 
cient, except  as  supplemented  from  other  sources,  to  enable 
them  to  keep  at  their  calling  ? 

The  question  of  increased  salaries,  however,  does  not  prop- 
erly enter  into  this  discnssion.  That  the  standard  is  quite 
too  low,  admits  not  of  a  doubt ;  bnt  whether  it  is  practicable 
to  advance  it  materially,  is  a  point  difficult  to  decide.  Our 
opinion  is,  that  Imtil  quite  another  spirit  animates  the  charch 
at  large,  the  present  rule  will  continue  in  force. 

But  if  an  advance  could  he  quite  generally  secured,  it  would 
not  bring  the  desired  relief.  The  ten  or  twenty  per  cent, 
added  to  the  present  salary  would  be  naturally,  nay,  almost 
ineyitably,  absorbed  in  current  expenses.  It  would  all  be  gone 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  how  or  where  it  would  be  difficult 
to  show.  A  slight  relaxing  of  the  rigid  rule  of  economy 
here,  and  a  httte  indulgence  of  taste  or  luxury  there,  would 
Qse  it  aU  up.  It  added  a  little  to  the  score  of  comfort  in  the 
parsonage,  bnt  it  did  nothing  to  protect  the  minister's  declin- 
ing years  from  want,  and  nothing  for  his  widow  and  orphan 
children,  when  he  shall  be  taken  from  them. 

This  is  the  law  of  all  experience.  The  minister  will  not 
prove  tm  exception.  There  is  a  marvelous  faculty  in  man  to 
adapt  his  expenses  to  his  income,  be  it  larger  or  smaUer. 
^iUi  the  minister,  necessitated  to  eeU-denial  and  rigid  econ- 
omy, in  his  own  person  and  in  his  family,  as  the  universal 
habit  of  life,  it  is  only  a  question  of  degree.  There  is  such 
great  difficulty,  and  sach  temptations  against  laying  up  for  a 
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time  of  need,  from  his  limited  and  unvarying  resoorceSy  that 
few  would  do  it,  even  if  a  little  were  added  to  the  salary. 

We  are  constrained,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the  results 
will  be  surer,  larger,  and  superior  in  kind,  if  we  give  our  main 
attention  to  the  question  of  a  General  Ministerial  Provision, 
to  meet  the  emergencies  which  will  inevitably  occur  in  the 
future,  leaving  the  matter  of  salary  to  be,  as  now,  arranged 
by  the  individual  pastor  and  parish.  One  hundred  dollars 
annually  received  from  a  parish,  and  wisely  invested  for  this 
purpose,  would  aflford  more  actual  and  substantial  relief- — to 
say  nothing  of  other  advantages — than  $300  added  to  the 
salary.  In  the  one  case  it  would  find  its  way  into  the  mael- 
strom of  expenses  ;  in  the  other  it  would  "  gain  other  ten 
talents,"  for  the  time  of  actual  need. 

A  Definite  View  op. the  Object. 

We  have  used  the  word  "  Provision "  with  a  purpose. 
^'  Belief"  is  too  restricted  and  specific,  besides  having  a 
meaning,  in  the  present  case,  not  altogether  pleasant.  Our 
"  Relief  Fund "  is  applied  to  two  classes  only,  viz.,  **  disa- 
bled "  ministers,  and  "  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased 
ministers."  The  conditions  on  which  relief  is  given  are  three- 
fold :  an  existing  need,  a  formal  application,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  Presbytery  endorsing  it.  The  principle  is  that 
of  the  specific  application  of  a  public  fund,  held  in  trust 
or  created  by  annual  contributions  and  donations,  for  the  relief 
of  specific  cases  of  suffering,  when  brought  to  light  and  duly 
attested.  The  mode  and  the  conditions  of  administering  the 
"  charity,"  are  similar  to  those  relating  to  ordinary  charities. 
If  there  be  any  difference,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  greater 
publicity,  a  severer  scrutiny,  and  a  longer  process. 

God  forbid  that  our  pen  should  write  a  word  in  dispar- 
agement of  such  a  "  charity."  If  any  man  is  deserving  of  relief 
and  sympathy,  it  is  the  minister,  in  his  broken-down  and  un- 
strung condition.  His  training  and  mode  of  life  have  unfitted 
him  to  earn  a  living  in  the  ordinary  activities  of  the  world. 
And  if  "  widows  and  orphans"  have  any  special  claim,  none 
more  so  than  those  who  have  shared  the  lot  and  inherited  the 
poverty  and  dependence  of  the  servant  of  Christ.    Still, 
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somehow,  in  our  inmost  soul,  we  feel  a  repugnance  to  sucli  a 
mode  of  relief.  It  is  put  on  a  very  low  plane.  Its  condi- 
tions, if  not  humiliating,  are  certainly  wounding  to  "  modesty 
and  delicacy."  A  stem  necessity  must  be  felt  before  a  sen- 
sitive and  high-toned  minister,  or  his  bereaved  household, 
will  be  induced  to  come  before  the  Church  with  a  tale  of 
want  and  a  plea  for  help.  And  the  relief  will  be  endured 
only  as  long  as  the  necessity  is  unendurable. 

Is  there  no  mode  of  relief  practicable,  on  such  principles 
and  conditions  as  will  make  it  more  generally  available,  and 
in  a  way  that  will  not  wound  the  sensibilities  of  the  recipient  ? 
that,  anticipating  and  providing  for  the  future  by  forethought 
and  care,  the  rdief  will  come,  naturally,  expectantly,  and 
gratefully,  with  the  need  ? 

What  we  want  is  not  Specific  Belief,  but  a  General  Provi- 
sion. The  true  way  is  to  lay  up  in  store  year  by  year,  during 
the  pastor's  term  of  active  service,  that  there  be  no  lack 
when  the  day  of  evil  comes  to  him  or  his ;  his  own,  by  ac- 
knowledged right,  to  hold,  enjoy,  and  dispose  of  as  other 
men  do.  All  prudent  business  men  act  on  this  principle  in 
their  own  monetary  affairs.  Jt  is  the  only  true  policy.  It  is 
the  only  way  in  which  Ministerial  Belief  can  be  made  gen- 
eral, and  at  the  same  time  a  benignant  system  for  increasing 
the  number  and  working  power  and  efficiency  of  the  sacred 
profession.  A  moderate  Provision,  in  the  way  of  endowment 
or  annuity,  made  sure  to  each  minister  when  he  retires  from 
active  service,  or  to  his  family  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
would  work  a  marked  and  blessed  change  on  the  morale  of 
the  Ministry,  as  well  as  in  its  general  condition. 

I^othing  short  of  this  should  satisfy  us.  All  schemes  that 
do  not  propose  this  as  their  ultimate  end,  and  are  not  wisely 
planned  to  secure  it,  are  wanting  in  the  conditions  essential 
to  the  object.  To  this  broad  view  and  enlightened  policy,  the 
Church,  we  doubt  not,  will  some  day  be  brought,  and  the 
sooner  the  better,  both  for  her  honor  and  her  prosperity. 
What  if  every  "  disabled  "  minister  in  our  connection  could 
be  induced  to  make  public  his  dire  necessity  and  receive  help; 
and  aU  the  "  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  ministers,"  in 

spite  of  shrinking  delicacy  and  pride,  should  present  them- 
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selves  at  the  door  of  our  Committee  and  be  awarded  tem- 
porary relief  ?  Would  the  Church  have  discharged  her  whole 
duty?  Is  not  the  main  and  most  important  part  of  it  still 
undone  ?  Has  not  each  one  of  the  thousands  of  her  toiling 
and  self-sacrificing  servants,  whose  whole  life  and  being  are 
devoted  to  her  welfare,  and  who  is  liable  at  any  time  to  come 
into  the  condition  of  want,  a  sacred  claim  that  can  not  be  ig- 
nored ?  Do  not  duty,  obligation,  and  a  liberal  policy,  all 
require  tha^  these  a]-So  be  cared  for  ? 

Our  Voluntary  System  is  greatly  defective  here.  No  pub- 
lic provision  can  be  made  in  the  way  of  pension,  or  other- 
wise, such  as  is  made  for  ministers,  scholars,  and  other  pub- 
lic servants,  in  the  Old  World.  But  this  defect  of  a  system, 
superior  in  most  respects,  only  makes  more  imperative  our  ob- 
ligation to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  Military  service  of 
the  United  States  has  long  been  pensioned ;  the  Judiciary 
has  more  recently  been  ;  and  the  Civil  service  is  likely  to  be 
soon.  Is  Civil  government  more  thoughtful  and  grateful  than 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ  ?  Shall  ministers  alone,  by  reason  of 
their  calling,  go  unprovided  for  ?  Nearly  every  other  class 
have  Associations  for  Mutual  Benefit.  Physicians,  Bank 
Clerks,  Firemen,  Policemen,  Engineers,  the  various  Trades, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  avail  themselves  of  the 
facilities  put  within  their  reach  to  protect  their  old  age  and 
afford  relief  to  their  families.  Some  of  these  Associations 
—  the  Medical  for  instance — has  been  in  existence  nearly 
thirty  years,  and  proved  a  means  of  sure  and  wide-spread  re- 
lief to  the  profession.  The  Clergy  are  entitled  to  a  similar 
system— one  embracing  all  the  active  members  of  the  body ; 
and  the  expense  of  it  should  be  met  by  their  parishioners, 
or  by  the  Church  at  large.* 

*  Our  FonUfn  Missionaries  have  an  equal  claim.  The  time  has  come  when 
the  question  of  how  best  to  provide  for  them,  must  be  considered.  Dr.  Ak- 
DEKSON,  so  long  For.  Sec.  of  the  American  Board,  confesses  that  he  had  pon- 
dered it  anxiously  for  years  without  coming  to  a  decision.  The  Pruden- 
tial Committee  have  the  matter  now  under  consideration,  and  are  Ukely, 
as  we  are  advised,  to  adopt  the  principle  -'  of  a  small  annual  investment 
as  the  best  means  of  providing  for  the  missionaries  in  the  service  of  the 
Board." 

The  adoption  of  such  a  policy  by  this  noble  and  venerable  Society,  will 
mark  a  new  epoch  in  the  History  of  Missions.  It  will  forever  settle  the 
principle.    And  it  will  occasion  u  thorough  discussion  a^  to  the  best  mode 
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Historical  View, 

Something  has  been  done  for  Ministerial  Belief ;  enough  to 
show  that  there  is  a  feeble  conscience  in  the  Church  in  the 
matter.  At  least  five  denominations  have  given  attention  to 
the  object,  and  raised,  in  one  way  or  another,  means  to  be 
applied  to  it.  The  sum  realized,  however,  has  been  small, 
not  a  tenth  part  of  what  is  needed.  The  aggregate  receipts 
of  these  agencies,  in  1868,  amounted  to  only  $85,000.  A 
slight  advance  was  made  in  1869.  But  what  is  that  among 
so  many  ?  It  would  yield,  allowing  nothing  for  expenses, 
$300  each  to  283  disabled  ministers  or  ministers'  families — 
two  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  living  ministers  in  these  con- 
nections ! 

The  first  agency  in  the  field,  and  in  many  respects  the 
most  important,  was  the  "  Presbyterian  Annuity  Society," 
located  at  Philadelphia,  of  which  far  less  is  known,  even  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  than  we  might  suppose  would  be 

of  discharging  the  duty.  Other  Boards,  our  own  Board,  must  quickly 
follow  the  example.  The  church  generally  must  reach  this  mark,  or  her 
work  in  the  great  Foreign  field,  now  so  inviting,  and  every  year  increas- 
ing, will  greatly  suffer.  The  toilers  in  the  hfmc  field  find  their  condition 
bitter  enough,  in  the  day  of  adversity  and  old  age.  It  is  harder  still  for 
those  who  have  been  exiles  for  years  from  their  native  land,  and  been 
taught  and  accustomed  to  speak  in  a  strange  tongue,  and  familiar  only 
with  very  difi'erent  modes  of  life,  and  who  have  passed  through  peculiar 
hardships,  and  often  an  enervating  service. 

We  know  no  way  so  eff*ective  in  bringing  this  matter  to  an  Intelligent 
comprehension,  as  to  cite  a  case  or  two  in  illustration. 

There  returned  from  India  some  years  since  a  missionary  and  his  wife, 
both  with  health  greatly  impaired,  and  five  young  children.  They  had 
spent  years  in  the  service  of  the  A!  B.  C.  F.  M.  They  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  the  parish  to  which  the  writer  then  ministered.  The  straits  to 
which  that  family  were  reduced  were  painful  to  witness.  The  question  of 
daily  bread  was  really  an  anxious  one.  The  children  could  not  go  to  Sun- 
day-school, and  were  rudely  hooted  at  in  the  streets,  because  of  their  shab- 
by dress.  It  required  ten  years  of  weary  waiting  and  hard  struggling  to 
conquer  a  condition  of  comfort.  Remembering  their  bitter  experience,  is  it 
a  marvel  that  the  sons  of  that  missionary  family  grew  up  skeptics  in  re- 
ligion itself  as  well  as  the  missionary  work? 

Since  this  paper  was  begun  a  Letter  has  come  to  us  from  Central  Tur- 
key. It  is  from  one  of  the  most  valued  missionaries  of  the  same  Board 
resident  there.  As  it  relates  to  this  subject,  an  extract  is  given :  *'  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  mission  Boards  would  insure  the  lives  of 
their  missionaries.  But  as  there  seems  no  prospect  of  that  we  must  think 
what  we  can  do  for  ourselves.  For  my  own  part  I  am  willing  to  econo- 
mize every  way  and  thus  make  sure  of  a  little  something  for  my  family. 
The  Lord  seems  to  have  put  this  thought  into  your  hearts,  and  I  am  sure 
many  a  widow  and  orphan  will  pray  for  God's  blessing  to  rest  upon  you 
when  they  come  to  receive  the  money  which  your  wise  forethought  will 
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the  case.  This  corporation  was  established  in  1759,  bj  a 
charter  from  the  proprietary  government  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  "  Relief  of  poor  and  distressed  Presbyterian  ministers,  and 
of  the  poor  and  distressed  widows  and  children  of  Presbyte- 
rian ministers."  The  latter  object  being  deemed  of  greatest 
moment,  received  the  first  attention,  and  "a  system  was  formed 
for  providing  an  annuity  for  the  widows  and  children  of  de- 
ceased clergymen.  To  give  perfect  security  to  the  subscribers, 
and  to  make  their  investments  largely  productive,  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  was  collected,  by  donations  from  pious 
and  charitable  persons  in  Europe  and  America,  and  consti- 
tuted what  has  been  called  the  Wtdown'  Fund^  Subsequently 
the  scope  of  the  Society  was  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  an- 
nuities for  aged  ministers,  and  life  insurance  to  the  amount 
of  $3,000.  In  othei  words,  the  Society  is  a  Life  Insurance 
Company,  on  a  benevolent  foundation,  existing  for  a  benevo- 
lent purpose  only,  with  its  -benefits  restricted  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  The  Trustees  are  men  of  high  character,  and 
its  affaits  are  managed  with  prudence,  economy  and  integrity. 


put  into  their  hands.  I  have  l)cen  a  missionary  of  the  Board  since  1856, 
and  Tuioe  never  laid  up  a  dollar  .  .  .  nor  do  I  complain  ....  I  have  a  dear 
wife  and  three  children  for  whom  I  feel  bound  to  ma^e  8ome  provision." 
His  salary  is  but  **  $700,  S40  of  it  goes  for  rent,  and  a  little  to  benevolence." 
What  can  a  man  in  such  clrcamstances  do  for  a  '*  provision  V"  Wliat  If 
he  die  ?  What  if  health  fail  and  he  have  to  return  ?  What  if  he  wear  out 
and  years  of  inaction  precede  his  release  to  a  better  lifeV  Is  there  not  tuf- 
*  feririg  in  store  for  him  and  his  V    suffering  which  no  church  or  board  has 

a  right  to  lay  upon  a  tried  and  faithful  servant — suffering  which  a  wise 
forethought  might  have  averted  ? 

In  West  Aft'ica  another  missionarj'  of  the  American  Board  has  spent 
27  years  in  heroic  service.  He  is  widely  known  and  loved.  He  is  about 
to  return  to  his  life's  work  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Board, 
**good  for  20  years  longer,"  he  hopes.  But  at  53,  it  is  natural  to  think  of 
some  resource  in  case  health  should  fall,  or  the  infirmities  of  age  steal  up- 
on him,  or  the  stroke  of  death  leave  his  family  without  a  protector. 
How  to  do  U  ?  is  the  anxious  question  he  has  raised  in  his  own  mind  and  In 
that  of  the  writer.  Not  a  dollar  beyond  his  support  ha><  he  received.  He 
has  no  personal  resources.  He  can  do  it  In  only  one  way — by  giving  an- 
other turn  to  the  screw;  by  a  still  severer  schooling  in  the  science  of  economy 
and  self-denial ;  by  taking  to  himself  another  burden  for  the  rest  of  his  years. 
Will  the  Christian  sentiment  of  this  Missionary  Age  exact  it  of  him?*  Will 
the  American  Church,  whose  missionaries  do  her  such  honor  abroad,  and 
contribute  so  largely  to  science,  learning,  and  religion  at  home,  suffer  It? 
Will  our  own  Board,  into  whose  service  this  veteran  has  now  entered,  with 
all  the  fire  of  youth  and  the  heroism  of  the  cross,  send  him  back  uncared 
for  ?  Until  some  general  plan  is  adopted,  are  there  not  generous  Individu- 
als, or  individual  churches,  who  will  count  it  a  privilege  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  a  moderate  provision  for  such  ? 


J 
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Notwithstanding  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Society, 
its  efforts  have  been  attended  with  only  "very  partial  success." 
Only  122  ministers  are  now  on  the  list  of  its  beneficiaries. 
Its  capital  (S100,000  in  cash  and  all  the  while  increasing)  is 
comparatively  useless.  With  a  basis  and  facilities  sufficient 
to  confer  signal  blessings  in  the  way  of  Belief,  it  is  doing  next 
to  nothing  for  the  object  or  the  denomination. 

Why  is  it  ?  The  excellent  and  honored  brethren  entrusted 
with  this  Fund,  as  well  as  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church, 
have  an  interest  in  the  answer  given  to  this  inquiry.  There 
are  reasons  for  the  signal  failure,  and  we  believe  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  state  them,  and  we  shall  not  be  thought  censorious  if 
we  attempt  it.  FideUty  to  the  Cause  requires  it,  and  that  we 
do  it  plainly  and  frankly. 

One  reason  for  its  "  very  partial  success  "  is  doubtless  the 
general  one  that  we  have  stated — ministers  are  not  them- 
selves able,  to  any  considerable  ej^tent,  to  bear  the  expense  of 
Iiife  Insurance  in  any  form ;  and  no  system  of  Parish  aid  for 
this  purpose  has  been  as  yet  introduced.  And  yet  the  ratio 
of  122  to  4,500,  is  much  less  than  7,000  to  61,000,  showing 
that  other  causes  enter  into  the  result. 

A  second  reason  is  the  lack  of  business  enterprise  and  a^tiv- 
ity  in  the  administration  of  the  Society.  It  is  left  mainly  to 
run  itself.  There  is  no  one  whose  brains  and  energies  are 
wholly  given  to  it.  Little  effort  is  made  to  bring  it  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  churches  and  of  ministers,  and  keep  it  before  them; 
and  to  push  out  its  lines  of  active  agency  and  influence  all  over 
the  field  assigned  it.  During  the  last  25  years  it  has  been 
brought  into  competition  with  agrandarray  of  Insurance  Com- 
panies, which  are  managed  by  men  of  the  ablest  practical 
wisdom  of  the  country,  all  of  them  fully  alive  to  their  inter- 
ests, worked  by  an  extended  and  perfected  system  of  agen- 
cies, and  advanced  by  an  amount  of  enterprise  and  outlay 
that  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  monetary  institutions. 
Of  course  they  outstrip  and  distance  our  Society.  Companies 
with  BO  larger  capital  than  it  has  do  a  hundred  times  more 
business.  We  have  a  noble  ship,  strong,  and  freighted  with  a 
precious  power ;  but  it  is  stranded,  and  nothing  less  than  a 
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*'  tidal  wave  "  of  new  life  and  enterprise  wiU  lift  it  from  the 
beach  and  speed  it  on  its  mission. 

But  a  third  and  still  more  important  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  the  "conditions''  and  "ra/c«"  of  the  Society.     Some  of 
these  conditions  are  illiberal,  arbitrary,  impertinent — such  as 
ordinary  insurance  companies  would  not  think  of  exacting, 
and  such  as  few  ministers  are  willing  to  subscribe  to.     The 
Society's  table  rates  are  considerably  higher  than  those  of  our 
ordinary   insurance   companies,  organized  on  the  "  stock  " 
basis;  i.  e.,  returning  no  part  of  the  profits  to  the  policy  hold- 
ers; and  this  is  the  basis  of  the  Society.     They  are  nearly  as 
high  as  those  of  the  "  Mutual  Life,"  "  Equitable,"  and  other 
leading  companies  worked   on  the  "Mutual"  plan,  which 
give  back  all  the  profits  in  yearly  dividends  to  the  insured 
parties.     The  difference  is  as  $21  is  to  $19.50  on  the  pre- 
mium for  $1,000;  while  the  Annuity  rates  are,  on  the  average, 
nearly Ji/ty  per  cent,  above  those  of  the  A.sbury  and  other  safe 
companies.    For  instance,  tl^e  Society  charges  $122.72  for  an 
annuity  of  $100,  for  which  the  Asbury's  rate  is  $81.     And  so 
through  the  entire  table. 

Why  is  this?  How  shall  we  explain  it?.  How  justify  it 
on  moral  or  business  principles  ?  Life  Insurance  has  been 
reduced  to  a  science.  The  actual  risk  and  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  cover  it,  are  ascertained  facts,  and  on  this  knowledge 
rests  the  whole  business  of  life  insurance.  There  is  no  chance, 
no  guess-work,  about  it.  And  the  rates  fixed  by  our  compa- 
nies are  high  enough  to  make  the  business  profitable  to 
"  stock "  companies,  and  to  insure  large  dividends,  varying 
from  25  to  70  per  cent.,  to  insurers  in  the  older  "  Mutual " 
companies. 

Now  what  motive  is  there  for  a  Presbyterian  minister  to 
prefer  this  Society  to  ordinary  companies,  which  offer  him 
the  same  benefits  at  much  less  cost  ?  And  where  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  benevolent  foundation,  when  purely  business 
companies,*  of  unquestioned  solvency  and  integrity,  do  bet- 

*  The  "  Equitable  Assurance  Society,"  of  this  city,  is  officered  and 
manned  almost  entirely  by  Presbyterians,  some  of  whose  names  are  dear 
to  every  Presbyterian  heart.  Its  prodigious  exertions  and  generous  policy 
have  been  rewarded  in  a  most  signal  manner.  Its  relations  ti>  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  to  its  Ministry  in  particular,  have  done  it  no  harm.  To 
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ter  by  the  poor  minister  than  our  Presbyterian  Annuity  So- 
<5iety  ? 

It  is  apity,  and  a  grave  mistake,  that  such  a  Society  should 
fail  of  its  chief  end.  The  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  cause 
of  Ministerial  Belief,  are  the  sufferers  in  consequence.  The 
matter  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  company,  and 
an  assurance  given  that  a  revision  and  change  might  be  ex- 
pected. We  hope  the  change  yn31  be  radical.  It  is  demanded. 
The  old  stage-coach  mode  must  give  place  to  the  steam-loco- 
motive. Its  capital  is  ample  to  do  a  large  business,  and  do 
it  safely.  Its  rates  should  be  largely  reduced — much  below 
the  ordinary  insurance  rates — as  it  has  no  interest  on  capital, 
or  dividends  to  earn,  its  expenses  are  light,  giving  no  com- 
missions to  agents,  and  its  risks  are  confined  to  ministers, 
whose  longevity  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  class. 

The  O.  S.  Assembly  of  1849  took  action  on  the  matter,  and 
voted  an  annual  appropriation  of  $2,000  to  it  from  the  Publi- 
cation Board.  But  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  until 
1866,  when  the  first  Report  was  made  to  the  Assembly,  show- 
ing that  $1,580  had  been  expended  during  the  previous  year. 
Nothing  was  done  by  the  N.  S.  branch  until  1865,  when  the 
Assembly  warmly  commended  the  object  to  the  churches,  and 
recommended  annual  collections  in  its  behalf.  Feeble  at 
first,  and  entered  upon  with  seeming  hesitancy,  the  cause  has 
gradually  advanced  to  its  present  status.  What  that  status 
is  a  few  figures  from  the  Beport  made  to  the  last  Assembly 

will  show. 

1 

testify  its  sympathy  with  the  latter,  and  its  desire  to  extend  to  them  all 
possible  relief,  it  has  entered  into  a  business  arrangement  with  the  ''Society 
for  Promoting  Life  Insurance  Among  Clergymen,  sending  its  documents 
to  all  their  general  agents  with  a  request  to  cooperate  with  it,  an  arrange- 
ment which  secures  to  any  and  all  ministers  a  liberal  dediidion  from  regular 
rates,  and  brings  the  facilities  for  effecting  insurance  to  their  door. 

The  "Craftsmen  '*  is  also  presided  over  by  Hon.  E.  A.  Lambert,  who 
has  filled  so  many  Important  trusts  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all,  and  without  a  cent's  pay ;  and  many  well-known  Presby- 
terians are  among  its  directors.  This  Company  also  has  made  most  liberal 
terms  with  the  same  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  ministers. 

Fbederick  8-  WiHSTON,  Esq.,  President  of  the  *•  Mutual  Life,"  was  the 
first  of  all  to  express  a  warm  interest  in  this  scheme  for  Ministerial  Relief, 
gave  it  the  benefit  of  his  counsel,  and  pledged  his  Company,  the  largest  in 
the  world,  to  a  liberal  and  cooperative  policy  to  further  its  object.  And  so 
have  the  grand  old  '*  Connecticut  Mutual,"  the  •'  Asbury,"  and  other  first- 
class  companies. 
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seipts  from  the  enidre  cturch  for  the  year  (exeluaive  of 
ionB  to  the  Permanent  Pnnd),  $50,652.  On  account  of 
,  $29,668 ;  but  $25,000  of  this  was  a  legacy  from  the  late 
Baldwin,  Esq.  Expended,  $52,689.  Aided  in  aU,  98 
ters,  130  widows,  and  18  families  of  orphans.  Present 
nt  of  Permanent  Fnnd  (as  near  as  we  can  make  it) 
;  $70,000. 

isidering  the  great  wealth  and  acknowledged  liberality 
=>  Presbyterian  Ohurch — the  high  character  and  Iturge 
ler  of  her  ministers — and  the  fact  that  we  have  here  the 
ih  of  twenty  years  of  organized  denominational  effort, 
esnlts  are  certainly  moBt  meagre.  The  practical  es- 
e  put   upon  the  caose  is  a  yery  low  one.      Compara- 

few  of  the  churches  have  ever  contributed  to  it.  Note 
he  extent  of  the  relief  given — 246  all  told,  and  the  av- 

amount — a  fraction  over  $200 — a  sum  which  the  Oom- 
s  itself  aays,  "  can  not,  even  with  the  most  rigid  econ- 
be  an  adequate  support.  It  can  do  bttt  little  more  than 
emeut  the  help  derived  from  other  sources,  or  leave 

as  many  of  these  have  been  left,  to  suffer." 
I  wish  we  had  space  to  reproduce  the  three  Reports 

to  the  Assembly,  particularly  that  of  the  Standing 
aittee.  The  principles  it  urges,  and  the  appeals  it  pate 
,  are  just  and  timely.  The  gift  to  the  cause  from  four 
hes  in  Africa,  one  in  China,  and  several  among  onr 
bnen,  is  noted  as  a  rebuke  to  the  indifference  of  a 
tude  of  able  churches  at  home,  which  gave  nothing. 
Committee  do  not  overstate  the  truth  when,  they  say: 
the  attention  or  neglect  which  this  important  matter 
res,  may  depend,  in  no  small  measure,  the  future  pros- 
f  or  injury  of  the  Church."  And  well  do  they  argne 
iLuse  in  the  following : 
10  more  deserving  of  the  Chnrch's  teaderaat  care  and  constant  sym- 

tban  men  worn  out  with  toll  In  the  niinlstrj,  and  the  widows  and 
IB  of  such  aa  have  lived  and  labored  to  Impart  the  true  riches  to 
,  while  thej  themselves  have  died  destitute  of  worldly  good?  Let 
leal  go  forth  on  this  subject  to  all  our  charches.  Hahe  them  ac- 
ed  with  facts,  which  have  saddened  everj  heart  fkmlliar  with  them; 
re  recital  of  which  could  not  taXl  to  give  espanrion  to  the  benevo- 
•t  those  already  Interested  in  this  noble  Cause ;  and  which  most 
I  the  tender  solicitnde.  and  secure  a  helping  band  trom  those  now 
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indlflferent  to  it,  because  the  matter  has  never  as  yet,  in  many  cases>  been 
properly  set  before  the  people  by  the  pastors  of  the  churches. 

*^  We  esteem  him  a  generous,  merciful  man.  who  makes  provision  for  his 
domestic  animal^  which  have  served  him  with  fidelity  for  a  score  of  years 
The  favorite  steed  is  turned,  in  his  days  of  decrepitude  and  usclcssness. 
into  a  rich  pasturage ;  and  the  period  of  his  inactivity  is  made  the  most 
comfortable  in  his  whole  life.  Are  not  our  enfeebled  brethren,  our  aged, 
sick,  and  suffering  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  their  desolate  widows  and  or- 
phan children,  better  than  they?  Shall  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  rebuked 
and  reproved  by  the  praiseworthy  treatment  which  men  of  the  world  ex- 
tend to  irrational  animals,  in  consequence  of  our  willful  neglect  of  those 
who  are  the  especial  objects  of  our  divine  Master's  regards  ?" 

We  believe  also  with  the  Committee,  "  that  there  are  many 
more  entitled  to  help  from  this  fund  than  have  applied  for 
assistance/'  and  that  the  "  number  will  continue  to  increase;" 
that  many  "  have  suffered  in  silence,"  "  modesty  and  delicacy" 
keeping  them  from  making  their  wants  known  ;  and  that  the 
relief  afforded  to  applicants  should  be  "materially  increased." 

Is  A  liABGE  Permanent  Fund  Desirable? 

We  are  aware  that  our  Denominational  policy  favors  such 
a  mode,  and  that  the  Memorial  Fund  Committee  have  em- 
braced it  in  the  objects  specified.  Nevertheless  we  are  con- 
strained to  take  an  adverse  view.  There  are  objects  which  a 
fund  might  essentially  aid.  If  the  sum  needed  be  a  definite  one 
— ^like  the  endowment  of  an  institution,  or  scholarship — and 
a  fund  large  enough  to  do  it  can  be  created,  it  is  well.  But 
when,  as  in  this  instance,  the  sum  needed  is  indefinite,  and 
the  largest  fund  that  is  at  all  practicable,  will  yield  only  a 
tithe  of  what  is  needed,  it  will  operate,  inevitably,  as  a  hin- 
drance. Its  practical  effect  will  be  just  what  a  large  surplus 
in  the  treasury  of  any  of  our  Boards  produces  on  the  current 
liberality  of  the  churches. 

All  experience  bears  out  and  emphasizes  this  remark. 
Funds  left  to  individual  churches  to  aid  in  the  support  of 
preaching  have  always  proved  hurtful,  where  no  such  aid  was 
really  needed.  It  is  found  more  difficult  to  raise  a  part  with 
than  it  would  have  been  to  raise  the  whole  without  it.  The 
effect  is  not  limited  to  the  item  of  ministerial  support,  but  ex- 
tends to  the  cause  of  benevolence  in  general.  It  corrodes 
and,  in  time,  all  but  kills  the  spirit  of  liberality.  We  have 
never  known  an  exception.     We  could  name  a  score  of 
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itlinroVies  which  have  been  cursed  by  permanent  funds.  We 
linisteredto  such  a  church,  and  traced  and  felt  its  bale- 
tots,  and  been  forced  to  pray  that  the  fund  might  l>e 
ito  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

pose  it  were  possible  to  increase  this  fund  to  $300,000. 
et  annual  proceeds  of  it  wonld  not  exceed  $18,000 — 
snili  of  the  sum  necessary  to  provide  generous  relief 
rure  that  little,  we  have  pat  in  Jeopardy  the  main  sum. 
are  created  a  false  dependence  in  the  mind  of  the 
b.     That  fund  will  take  off  the  edge  of  every  appeal. 

check  the  tide  of  annual  contributions.  It  will  far- 
a  excuse  to  hundreds  of  churches,  and  thousands  of 
luals,  not  to  give  at  all.    If  we  had  this  cause  to  plead 

the  churches,  we  should  much  sooner  do  it  with  the 
clear  ;  with  no  "  fund  "  in  bant  or  "  surplus  "  in  the 
ry  ;  with  nothing  to  come  between  the  conscience  and 
)f  the  church,  and  the  obligation  and  appeal, 
his  memorial  year  adds  $200,000  to  our  Permanent 
we  shall  feel  that  the  cause  of  Ministerial  Belief  has 
en  advanced  thereby.  The  generous  gifts  of  the  few 
isen  the  liberality  of  the  many,  in  the  coming  years. 
nestly  as  we  wish  the  prosperity  of  this  cause,  there- 
e  hope  the  Five  Million  Fund  will  go  to  objects — and 
are  worthy  and  tieed^  ones  enough  to  absorb  it  all, 
re  times  five  millions — where  it  will  do  nothing  but 

stimulate  the  spirit  of  hberality,  and  give  a  higher 
nd  broader  development  to  the  spiritual  and  benevo- 
lonomy  of  the  Church. 

le  moderate  Fund  we  are  likely  to  realize,  were  devoted 
lecijic  part  of  the  work — say  to  the  relief  of  ministers 
arily  dinaHed,  and  to  families  already  receiving  asaist- 
ind  not  relied  upon  in  the  least  for  the  general  object — 
it  be  turned  to  good  account,  and  all  mischief  horn  it 
i.  There  is  another  grave  objection  to  the  Fund  piin- 
The  wisdom  of  multiplying  large  permanent  funds 
igious  purposes,  controlled  by  a  single  ecclesiastical 
is  more  than  questionable.  The  lessons  of  history  on 
lint  are  neither  few  nor  uncertain.  Our  own  Church, 
3ad  period  of  its  disruption,  is  not  without  an  exper- 
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ience.  There  is  a  question  above  and  beyond  the  matter  of 
integrity  and  skill  in  the  administration.  There  is  danger — 
liiiman  natore  being  always  the  same — ^that  such  immense 
monetary  interests  will  beget,  sooner  or  later,  worldly  ambi- 
tion, a  secular  and  secularizing  spirit  and  policy,  and  in  the 
end  corruption,  distrust,  and  prejudice.  Our  excellent  breth- 
ren of  the  Methodist  Church  are,  at  the  present  time,  suffer- 
ing severely  from  the  operation  of  a  large  monetary  interest ; 
and  the  Presby  teriun  Church  is  not  above  the  reach  of  a  like 
experience.  If  the  end  sought  can  be  as  well  attained  with- 
out as  with  a  large  Fund,  as  a  central  and  permanent  power 
in  our  ecclesiastical  affairs,  prudent  and  sagacious  business 
men,  for  the  most  part,  will  say,  by  all  means  dispense  with  it. 

A  Few  Figures  and  Estimates. 

The  cost  of  a  just  and  liberal  system  of  Ministerial  Belief, 
on  the  principle  now  in  vogue,  is  quite  beyond  the  giving  dis- 
position, or  the  ability  of  our  Church.  That  principle  makes 
an  enormous  demand,  which  has  to  be  repeated  each  year ; 
and  the  cause  is  subject  to  great  uncertainty,  and  a  thousand 
contingencies.  The  enlightened  sentiment,  and  the  practical 
business  sagacity  of  the  age,  condemn  the  principle.  No 
business  man,  no  head  of  a  family,  would  think  of  adopting 
it  as  the  best  mode  of  providing  for  the  future  necessities  of 
himself  and  those  for  whom  he  is  responsible. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Assembly  of  1870  give  4,576  licensed 
ministers  in  our  communion.  According  to  well-estabHshed 
tables  of  mortality,  1826  of  them  will  die  before  reaching  the 
age  of  sixty.  At  a  moderate  estimate,  1,000  of  them  will  leave 
families  in  dependent  circumstances.  The  number  of  "  de- 
ceased ministers'  "  households  who  have  a  claim  on  ihis  fund 
at  the  present  time  is  not  greatly  short  of  this.  The  balance, 
2,750,  will  live  beyond  60;  1,800  of  them  beyond  70;  and  nearly 
900  to  80  and  upwards.  As  few  pastorates,  in  these  times,  are 
continued  much  beyond  60,  provision,  as  the  rule,  should  be 
made  for  them  all,  available  at  this  period,  or  at  65,  the  latest. 

It  is  not  difficult,  from  this  data,  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
providing  for  these  two  classes,  leaving  the  "  disabled  "  under 
60  to  be  relieved  from  the  Permanent  Fund.    If  we  fix  the 
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amount  at  the  moderate  average  sum  of  $300,  we  shall  then 
require,  annually,  $1,125,000;  i.  e.,  for  the  1,000  families  of 
deceased  ministers,  needing  help,  and  the  2,750  ministers^  ^^ho 
survive  the  limit  of  active  service.     No  one  will  admit   that 
such  an  amount  can  be  realized.    If  the  whole  of  the  "  Five 
MiUion  "  were  added  to  our  Permanent  Fund,  and  $100,000 
a  year  were  realized  from  donations  and  contributions,  we 
should  have  but  one-third  of  it.     And  yet  the  Presbyterian 
church  should  never  rest  until  she  has  done  as  much  as  this. 

Now  let  us  estimate  the  cost  of  an  equal  provision  for  an 
equal  number,  by  another  mode,  that  of  Life  Insurance,  En- 
dowment, and  Annuity.     The  annual  average  investment  of 
$100  by  3,750  parishes  will  aggregate  $375,000,  just  ane-third 
the  sum  needed  by  the  other  mode.    For  that  amount,  each  of 
these  parishes  may  secure  a  standing  insurance  on  the  life  of 
its  pastor  for  $5,000,  and  in  addition  an  Annuity,  ranging 
from  $100  to  $1,000,  according  to  age,  averaging  at  least  $300, 
available  to  him  at  60  or  65.     The  fan^ilies  of  the  1,000  min- 
isters who  die  before  60  will  be  sure  each  of  $5,000,  and  the 
same  sum  will  be  realized  by  each  family  of  the  remainder  as 
fast  as  death  removes  the  head  of  it.^ 


*  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Documents  of  the  "  Society,"  already 
named,  for  the  modus  operandi.  We  suppose  a  case,  to  make  the  mode  in- 
telligible. 

A  Parish  settles  a  pastor.  In  the  *  Call  *'  it  promises  him  $1,000  salary 
a  year,  and  $100  as  a  Relief  Provision.  The  latter  is  not  paid  to  him  bat 
invested  by  the  Parish  for  his  benefit,  in  either  of  two  ways  suggested. 
First,  in  a  policy  in  a  sound  insurance  company.  Assuming  his  age  to  be 
30,  the  $100  will  insure  his  life  for  $6,000  on  the  *'  single  year  "  plan,  and 
buy  an  annuity  of  $50.  On  the  "  ordinary  life  "  plan  for  nearly  $5,000  with 
a  participation  in  the  profits,  which  wlU  become  a  source  of  income  to  him 
in  future  years.  If  disposed  to  add  a  little  to  the  $100  they  secure  him  an 
"  endowment  policy  "  of  $5,000,  payable  when  he  attains  to  60,  which  will 
yield  him  a  sure  and  increasing  income  after  a  brief  season. 

Or,  secondly,  if  a  cheaper  mode  is  preferred,  one  we  believe  equally  se- 
cure, while  more  flexible  and  simple,  and  made  the  basis  of  our  estimate  in 
the  text — the  parish  may  become  one  of  500  parishes  associated  in  a  class 
already  organized  and  partly  filled,  for  the  mutual  relief  of  their  pastors, 
each  paying  $10  when  a  death  occurs.  By  this  mode  the  provision  is  se- 
cured at  the  actual  eont^  and  the  $100  will  cover  the  life  of  the  pastor  for 
$5,000.  and  secure  in  addition  a  liberal  annuity,  if  he  should  live  to  need 
it.  If  the  process  begins  at  30,  in  ten  years  about  $^0  annuity  will  be 
made  sure  to  him  at  65. 

Now  what  is  secured  by  this  system?  What  are  its  practical  effects? 
U  the  first  form  Is  adopted  by  the  Parish,  $5,000  is  made  sure  to  their  pas- 
tor's family  if  he  dies  at  any  time  in  their  service.  If  he  lives  and  con- 
tinues in  It,  he  derives  a  growing  income  ttom  his  policy  as  he  advances  in 
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"Which  system  shows  the  best  results  ?    Which  is  the  least 
e-xpensive?    Which  the  most  practicable?     We  believe  it 
simply  impossible,  in  the  way  of  charity  and  by  the  existing 
mode,  ever  to  meet  the  fall  demands  of  this  canse.     But  put 
it  on  the  broader  basis  of  moral  and  business  obligation,  and 
male  it  apart  of  the  ordinary  Parish  arrangement  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministry,  and  the  work  will,  in  time,  be  done.  The 
purchase  of  an  endowment  or  an  annuity  for  the  pastor  when 
lie  retires,  or  an  insurance  on  his  life  as  a  standing  provision, 
at  a  smaU  annual  cost,  maturing  at  regular  intervals,  and  pro- 
vided for  by  the  parish  as  other  pecuniary  obligations  are, 
^would  accomplish  what  no  available  resources,  applied  as 
now,  will  ever  effect. 

An  interest  of  such  magnitude,  and  so  vital  to  the  minis- 
try and  its  work,  should  not  be  left  to  mere  impulse  and  sym 
pathy,  or  to  fitful  and  contingent  action.  It  should  be  as 
much  a  matter  of  definite  understanding  and  business  ar- 
rangement between  pastor  and  people,  the  missionary,  sec- 
retary, or  professor  and  the  Board  he  serves,  as  the  item  of 
salary.  What  the  parish  might  fail  to  do  for  a  general  char- 
ity, it  might  be  educated  to  do  as  a  matter  of  duty,  interest, 
and  affection.  Let  every  parish  that  is  able  adopt  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  wealthy  aid  the  feeble  in  doing  it,  and  in  a  few 
years  ample  foundations  will  be  laid  for  the  relief  of  the 
great  body  of  our  ministers. 

The  Tbub  Idea  and  Plan. 

We  have  already  indicated  what  we  conceive  these  to  be. 
Not  a  "  charity  "  for  the  relief  of  extreme  cases  of  indigence 
and  suffering,  but  a  liberal  and  general  provision  for  the  pro- 

years.  If  he  should  be  dismissed,  say  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  he  takes  a 
pcUd-up  policy  for  an  equitable  proportion,  which  will  still  yield  him  an  in- 
come, and  has  the  benefit  of  whatever  dividends  or  annuities  have  accrued 
up  to  that  time.  If  the  $eeond  mode  is  adopted  the  same  provision  is  made 
for  the  family,  and  a  generous  provision  for  the  minister  himself  in  his 
old  age. 

Now  is  there  a  parish  able  to  give  a  salary  of  $1,000,  that  Is  not  able  to 
add  $100  to  it  for  this  object,  which  so  immediately  concerns  both  parish 
and  pastor  ?  If  it  may  be  done  by  ohe  parish  without  serious  di£9culty,  why 
not  by  1,000  or  2  000,  or  even  a  greater  proportion  of  our  4,250  ?  And  the 
system  is  admirably  adapted  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  wtalihy 
churches  in  behalf  of  the  feeble.  Any  parish  contributing,  say  $1  000  to  the 
Society  will  have  the  privilege  of  naming  the  ten  churches,  or  pastors,  or 
missionaries,  or  professors,  or  secretaries,  who  are  to  be  provided  for  by  it. 
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fessioQ,  on  the  basis  of  obligation,  which  shall  protect  them 
'^  -  a  such  a  condition.     Not  a  Permanent  Fund,  a  general 

sury,  and  eccleBiastical  agencies  to  collect  and  disburse 

means  of  relief ;  but  parochial  action  and  arrangement, 
Bg  the  form  of  regular  business,  under  the  control  of  the 
rd  of  Elders  or  Trustees.  Not  by  the  direct  apphcation 
ouds  to  relieve  existing  distress,  but  mainly  on  the  basis 
nnual  investmentfl  to  meet  a  future  need. 
If  all  the  institutions  devised  by  practical  wisdom  and  sci- 
fic  benevolence,  Life  Insurance  stands  preiiminent  for 
fulness.  Its  rapid  growth  among  us  is  evidence  of  the 
mation  in  which  it  is  held  and  the  confidence  reposed  in 

It  is  adopted  by  all  classes  in  the  community ;  by  our 
it  sagacious  and  experienced  business  and  monetary  men, 
veil  as  by  others.  It  has  drawn  to  its  management  thou- 
ia  of  the  best  financial  and  practical  minds  of  the  conn- 

and  among  them  many  whom   the  Church  delights  to 

or.  It  is  in  no  sense  an  experiment.  It  has  a  solid  scien- 
:  and  monetary  basis.  It  is  protected  by  numerous  legal 
iguards.  It  has  been  developed  aad  built  up  by  thirty 
cs  of  patient  labor,  and  most  liberal  expenditure  of  means 

enterprise. 
11  the  advantages  and  facilities  which  this  benignant  sjs- 

has  created,  are  available  to  us  for  Ministerial  belief. 
I  none  need  them  more  than  clergymen.    No  class  of  men 

in  a  pecuniary  sense,  so  dependent  on  life  and  health  a3 
f.  Through  a  National  Society,  chartered  and  organized 
the  express  purpose,  and  adopted  by  leading  Insurance 
apanies  as  a  General  Agent  to  work  for  the  exclusiTC  ben- 
of  ministers,  they  can  secure  tta  benefits  at  conaideraMe  kss 

than  any  other  da-e.  The  leading  managers  of  this  great 
litation,  very  many  of  whom  are  Christian  men,  cherisha 
arous  sympathy  for  them,  and  by  a  liberal  concession, 
ch  may  possibly  be  enlarged  if  the  present  one  is  appre- 
ed,  have  given  practical  evidence  of  it.  The  important 
stion  for  the  American  Clergymen  and  the  American 
rch  to  consider  and  decide  now  is:  Whether  ikey  can  afford 
^orego  such    advantages    and   facilities,    as   Providence 

created  and  put  at  their  service,  for  the  attainment  of  a 
■i  good  7 
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Concluding  Kemarks. 
1.   The  bearings   of  this  subject  on  the  due  increase  of  the 
Presbyterian  Ministry  in  future  years,  are  direct  and  import- 
ant.     That  there  is  a  deficiency,  at  the  present  time,  of  able 
and  efficient  ministers,  in  our  own  branch  of  the  church,  and 
in  the  church  at  large,  notwithstanding  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  is  known  to  all  intelligent  observers.     That  there 
is  a  large  number  of  unemployed  ministers,  is  readily  conced- 
ed, and  there  always  will  be,  as  in  every  other  profession, 
and  in  aU  the  industries  of  life;  and  there  would  be  if  the  to- 
tal number  were  much  less  than  it  is.     Some  are  of  entirely 
too  slu^ish  a  nature  to  keep  up  with  this  fast  age ;  others 
are  not  enough  in  sympathy  with  it  to  work  advantageously 
in  it ;  while  a  considerable  number  have  entirely  mistaken 
their  calling,  and  are  to  be  pitied  rather  than  blamed.     But 
of  active,  energetic,  competent,  acceptable  ministers,  appre- 
ciating and  abreast  of  the  times,  the  supply  is  greatly  less 
than  the  demand.  The  deficiency  really  exists  and  is  severely 
felt  already  both  in  the  home  and  the  foreign  field.     The  cry 
is  for  men,  but  they  are  not  to  be  had.     The  unparalleled 
growth  and  development  of  our  country,  and  the  position  and 
relations  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  it,  will,  in  the  com- 
ing years,  make  large  and  rapidly  increasing  demands  upon 
our  ministerial  force,    ^ur  Home   Mission  Secretaries,  in 
their  recent  visit  to  our  Synods,  stated  that  if  the  men  could 
be  had  they  could  plant  "  one  hundred  "  new  out-posts  at  im- 
portant points  on  our  frontiers.     But  where  are  the  men  to 
come  from  ?    The  "  money"  question,  about  which  so  much 
anxiety  and  alarm  has  been  expressed,  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  this.    Money  can  be  supplied  in  a  day.     It  will  be  no 
strange  event  if  a  large  "surplus"  should  be  reported  to  the 
next  Assembly.    The  stirring  of  the  popular  heart  and  the 
special  pressure  upon  the  liberaUty  of  God's  people,  occasion- 
ed by  the  memorial  thank-ofiCering,  will  not  tend  to  lessen 
bat  rather  to  increase  the  volume  of  our  stated  and  ordinary 
gifts.     Such  a  result  would  be  contrary  both  to  the  philosophy 
of  things,  and  the  experience  of  the  past. 

Are  not  our  glorious  Beimion,  and  Memorial  of  it,  to  bear 
fniit  ?    Are  not  new  churches  to  be  planted,  new  church  edi- 
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fices  built,  new  fields,  at  home  and  abroad,  explored  and  oc- 
cupied, new  enterprises  pioneered  and  established,  and  the 
whole  Christian  Work  of  the  Church  greatly  enlarged,  as  a 
part  of  the  obligation  and  the  blessing  ?  And  will  not  all 
this  call  for  additional  mtn,  in  much  greater  numbers  than 
ever  before,  and  far  in  excess  of  the  supply,  judging  from 
present  prospects  ?  Considering  the  rapid  growth  of  the  de- 
nomination in  membership,  wealth,  and  influence,  in  the  area 
of  the  field  which  it  covers,  and  in  its  facilities  of  Christian 
enterprise  ;  and  considering  the  unparalleled  advance  and  de- 
velopment of  our  country  and  its  free  institutions,  and  their 
influence  upon  the  civilized  world — never  so  marked  and  won- 
derful as  during  the  last  decade  of  years — the  fact  that  v«re 
have  but  541  "  Candidates  "  for  the  ministry,  all  told,  many 
of  them  still  in  the  eairly  stage  of  their  training,  and  only  a 
small  per  cent,  of  the  whole  available  each  year  for  service- 
there  is  certainly  ground  for  solicitude. 

The  absence  of  a  general  Revival  of  Beligion  for  many 
years  now,  will  accoimt,  in  part,  for  a  deficiency  here  which 
touches  every  vital  interest.  But  another  potent  reason,  be- 
yond a  question,  relates  to  the  pecuniary  side  of  the  matter. 
Looking  at  the  Gospel  Ministry  from  the  stand-point  of  this 
worlds  it  never  had  so  few  attractions  to  a  young  man  of 
spirit,  talent,  and  culture,  as  at  the  present  time.  On  the  one 
hand  Kfe  is  stirred  to  its  very  center  by  new  activities  and 
successes  on  a  scale  never  dreamed  of  in  former  days.  On 
the  other  hand — there  is  no  use  in  disguising  the  fact — ^there 
are  causes  not  a  few  at  work,  which  render  the  Ministry,  as 
a  profession,  more  difficult  and  undesirable — more  precarious 
and  oftener  unsuccessful ;  more  exacting  demands  are  made 
upon  it ;  more  failures  occur  in  it ;  more  frequent  breaking 
down  in  health  is  experienced ;  settlements  are  more  diffi- 
cult ;  the  term  of  eligibility  is  shorter,  and  the  ratio  of  unem- 
ployed ministers  is  larger ;  the  relative  pay  is  less  and  the 
work  harder ;  while  there  is  far  less  social  and  literary  dis- 
tinction in  the  profession  than  in  former  years.  And  our 
young  men  are  not  slow  to  perceive  these  thnigs;  and,  "men  of 
like  passions  with  others,"  they  are  naturally  and  strongly 
influenced  by  them.     There  is  required  a  hiyler  degree  of 
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grace  and  spirit  of  fielf-denial  in  a  young  man,  to  make 
clioice  of  the  Ministry  under  such  circumstances  than  in 
former  times.  And  the  danger  is— nay,  the  result  is  inevita- 
ble,  unless  we  guard  and  strive  against  it — that  the  profession 
will  deteriorate  in  the  elements  of  talent,  enterprise,  energy, 
and  high  order  of  endowments,  even  if  it  be  kept  full  in  point 
of  number.  And  not  one  word  of  complaint  has  the  Church 
a  right  to  utter,  because  the  flower  of  her  converted  youth 
decline  to  choose  the  ministry  as  their  life-calling,  when  she 
considers  the  insufficient  salaries  she  decrees  them,  and  the 
pitiable  and  sufiEering  condition  to  which  the  ordinary  acci- 
dents of  life  win  inevitably  consign  them  and  all  dependent 
apon  them. 

The  proportion  of  unemployed  and  retired  ministers  is  now 
much  larger  than  it  was  a  generation  ago.  And  it  will  grow 
larger  still,  from  the  operation  of  causes  only  as  yet  partially 
developed.  We  are  fast  tending  to  the  limit  which  God 
affixed  to  the  public  exercise  of  the  priestly  office  in  the 
Jewish  church.  To  have  attained  to  "  fifty  "  is,  in  our  day, 
to  have  lost  nearly  all  chance  of  an  eligible  settlement  or  posi- 
tion in  the  pastoral  office.  And  there  is  nothing  gained  by 
finding  fault  with  the  times.  It  is  wiser  to  accept  the  existing 
state  of  things  and  shape  our  work  and  policy  to  it.  The 
steady  aim  of  every  man  who  devotes  himself  to  the  sacred 
office  must  be  to  do  up  the  public  work  of  his  life  before  that 
period  arrives.  The  most  eflfective  ministries  ever  exercised 
in  the  Christian  church  have  frequently  been  short.  Even 
our  Saviour  did  up  the  personal  mighty  work  of  human  Re- 
demption on  earth  at  thirty-three !  It  is  possible  so  to  crowd 
a  period  of  20  or  25  years  with  holy  activities  as  to  make  it 
more  effective  than  if  spread  over  double  that  period.  Hence 
the  shortening  of  the  term  of  active  public  service  is  not  an 
unmixed  evil.    It  may  be  turned  into  an  advantage. 

But  then  it  devolves  a  new  responsibility  upon  the  Church. 

Every  principle  of  honor,  religion,  and  humanity  binds  her 

to  look  after  this  army  of  retired  veterans.     Can  she,  after 

they  have  served  her  with  their  choicest  gifts,  and  condensed 

into  the  short  period  of  active  service  allowed  them  the 

energies  of  a  life-time,  on  a  bare   sustenance,  allow  them 

11 
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rafter  to  wander  homeless,  and  to  suffer,  throngh  their 
ining  years?  If  she  fails  to  respond,  and  respond 
■ally,  to  the  new  demands  made  upon  her  by  the  new 
r  of  tilings ;  if  she  merely  proffers  a  stinted  "  charity  "  in 
few  caaea  of  actual  suffering  which  are  forced  into  pnblio 
;e,  and  does  nothing  to  protect  the  thousands  who  are 
ised  to  the  same  suffering  condition,  if  not  already  "  in 
lOe "  drinking  the  bitter  cup ;  if  she  stretches  out  no 
idly  hand  to  point  the  hondreds  of  discharged  Teterans, 
overed  with  the  scars  of  the  moral  battle-fields,  eren  as 
land  of  JehoToh  pointed  the  Jewish  priest  when  he  had 
hed  his  work  at  the  Temple,  to  a  "  city  of  refuge,"  built 
provisioned  by  his  kindly  torethooght— she  will  certainly 
it  more  and  more  difficult  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the 
stry,  especially  from  the  class  which  the  age  pre^min- 
Y  needs. 

If  the  work  of  Ministerial  Belief  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it 
orth  doing  wdl  and  by  Vie  beat  methods  which  study  andex- 
',nce  are  able  to  sugijest.  We  trust  wo  have  shown  that  it 
be  dona  more  acceptably  to  the  beneficiaries,  and  more 
lomioally  and  thoroughly  on  the  part  of  the  denomina- 
,  on  a  simple  business  basis,  by  methods  and  thorough 
ness  relations  established  directly  in  and  by  each  Parish, 
done  in  the  way  of  life  insurance,  endowment  and  aonu* 
or  on  the  Parish  Association  principle,  than  by  any  other 
iiod  yet  devise  i. 

he  last  General  Assembly  made  an  important  move  in 
right  direction  in  the  appointment  of  a  large  and  able 
imittee  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  our  Benevolent 
ncies.  A  thoroagh  revision  is  called  for  by  the  exigen- 
of  the  case.  We  have  quite  too  much  machinery ;  it  is 
>ming  onerous.  Our  Boards  are  too  numerous  for  con- 
ence,  economy,  or  utility.  A  wise  process  of  revision  and 
H)lidation  will  help  us.  Fewer  secretaries;  less  ministe- 
force  absorbed  in  monetary  matters,  and  more  of  the  bua- 
8  skill  and  talent  of  our  Laymen  (what  Church  can  abow 
abler  array  ?)  enlisted  in  thia  department  of  our  work, 
Id  be  a  gain.  If  the  matter  of  Ministerial  Belief,  wbicb 
ntirely  pecuniary  in  character,  involving  no  question  in 
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doctrine  or  polity,  were  remoTed,  in  its  practical  management, 
from  the  sphere  of  the  Assembly's  duties,  and  entrusted  to  a 
beneyolent  business  Agency,  specially  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  work,  constituted  in  part  by  its  own  appointment,  and 
fimstaining  intimate  relations  with  it,  some  relief  would  be  af- 
forded to  the  Assembly,  to  the  other  Boards,  and  to  pastors 
who  find  it  weJl-nigh  impossible  to  find  room  for  so  many 
charitable  objeoia.  Under  the  auspicies  of  the  Assembly,  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  our^  Presbyteries  and  Sessions,  the 
plan  of  Parish  Belief  Plrovision  could  be  rapidly  worked 
among  the  churches.  Sooner  or  later  we  believe  such  a  course 
will  be  adopted.  Is  not  the  present  the  fit  time  at  least  to 
consider  it? 

3.  This  cause  suffers,  more  than  any  other,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  deicacy  of  miniatera.  We  honor  the  feeling ; 
but  it  may  be  indulged  too  far.  The  question  rises  above 
the  sphere  of  personal  relations  to  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  ob- 
ligation on  the  part  of  the  Church.  It  concerns  her  duty, 
the  honor  of  religion,  the  efficiency  of  the  ministry,  and  the 
success  of  our  benevolent  work,  as  really  as  the  comfort  and 
interest  of  the  pastor.  And  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
excluding  it  from  the  pulpit,  or  for  handling  it  daintily.  The 
pastor  should  educate  bis  people  up  to  their  duty  in  this  as 
well  as  in  every  other  particular  of  obligation.  It  is  a  grave 
mistake  to  let  it  alone,  because  of  his  possible  personal  rela- 
tions to  it.  His  people  would  honor  him  for  the  fearless  and 
thorough  discharge  of  his  pulpit  obligation,  in  spite  of  deli- 
cate relations;  and  God,  we  believe,  would  bless  it. 

Finally,  impressed  with  the  view  of  the  subject  presented 
in  this  paper,  the  minds  of  a  number  of  thoughtful  and  phi- 
lanthropic gentlemen,  lay  and  clerical,  have  been  patiently 
at  work  for  a  year  past  to  devise  and  perfect  a  system  of  Min- 
isterial Belief,  applicable  to  the  whole  profession,  based  on 
aound  business  principles,  adapted  to  the  varied  and  ever- 
changing  circumstances  of  ministerial  life  find  work,  adequate 
to  the  need  to  be  supplied,  and  maintained  and  worked  as  a 
purely  benevolent  institution.  These  gentlemen  called  to 
their  aid  several  eminent  actuaries,  and  sought,  by  corres- 
pondence and  circulars^  counsel  and  suggestion  from  leading 
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minds  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  As  the  results  of 
their  study  and  effort,  a  Charter  has  been  obtained,  a  Society 
organized  under  it,  plans  carefully  matured,  and  the  simple, 
uncostiy  machinery  needed  to  work  them,  put  in  motion. 

The  Society  is  not  sectarian  but  Christian  and  broadly 
catholic.  Bepresentative  men  from  the  several  leading  de- 
nominations— Episcocal,  Congregational,  Baptist,  Methodist, 
and  Presbyterian* — compose  its  "  Corporate  Trustees,"  and 
its  board  of  Managers,  among  whom  are  business  gentlemen 
of  the  highest  standing  in  point  of  experience,  sagacity,  and 
responsibility.  Putting  itself  in  correspondence  with  our  best 
insurance  companies  and  securing  from  them  important  con- 
cessions in  favor  of  clergymen,  and  establishing  direct  rela- 
tions with  each  parish  and  minister,  affording  them  the  best 
available  terms  and  facilities  at  actual  cost ;  interfering  in  no 
way  with  any  private  or  denominational  interest  or  agency — 
this  Society  aims  to  do  a  long-neglected  and  much-needed 
work  in  behalf  of  our  American  Clergy,  and  to  do  it  gratui- 
tously. If  the  Society  at  its  approaching  annual  meeting 
shall  deem  it  best  to  adopt  another  feature  still,  which  has 
been  proposed  for  adoption,  giving  a  broader  scope  and 
wider  application  to  its  lines  of  agencies,  we  shall  feel 
that  nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  system.  And  sure 
we  are  that  all  good  men,  when  they  come  to  understand  the 
motives  which  actuate  its  founders,  and  to  study  and  compre- 
hend the  principles  and  modes  which  it  proposes,  will  wish 
it  success  ;  and  "  many  a  widow  and  orphan,"  and  many  an 
aged  or  retired  minister,  when  they  shall  come  to  reap  the 
harvest  which  it  sows,  "  wiU  pray  for  God's  blessing  to  rest 
upon  it." 

*The  Presbyterian  Church  Is  represented  hy  James  Brown,  Esq.,  a  Trustee 
and  President  of  the  Society.  Wm,  Adams,  D.D.  LL.B.y  Trustee  aud  on 
Executive  Com.  John,  D.  Slierwood,  Bsq.^  Trustee,  and  a  Vice-President. 
J.  W.  Wdr,  Esq.^ot  Harrisburg,  Trustee,  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Sherwood^  one  of  tha 
editors  of  this  Review,  Secretary. 
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Art.   IX.— contemporary    LITERATURE. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  ike  Peraon  of  Christ.  Freely  translated  fh)m 
the  German  of  W.  F.  Ges8,  with  many  additions,  by  J.  A.Reubelt,  D.D. 
Prof,  ia  Indiana  University.  Andover  Press,  pp.456.  The  wo^k  of  Gess  Is 
well  known  In  German  theology  as  a  careful  attempt,  on  Biblical  gronnds, 
to  construct  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  in  snch  a  way  as  to  hold 
test  to  the  nnity  of  Christ's  consciousness,  as  well  as  of  Christ's  person. 
fie  adopts'  unreservedly  the  theory  of  the  Kenosis  (**  the  self-emptying," 
taken  In  a  literal  sense),  which  has  been  advocated  by  many  Lutheran 
divines— in  recent  times  by  Hofmann,  Llebner.  Thomasius  and  others.  His 
work  in  five  sections,  treats  of  the  Eternal  Son  of  God ;  the  Son  upon 
Sarth  ;  the  Glorified  Son  of  God ;  the  Historical  Development  of  the  Son 
•of  God ;  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  and  the  Trinity.  The  translator  adds 
Appendices  on  the  History  of  the  Doctrine,  and  on  the  origin  of  the  Human 
8oul — the  latter  from  Delltzsch. 

The  translater  says,  in  his  preface,  that  he  has  not  merely  trannlated 
-Gess.  but  that  he  **  has  sometimes  also  modified  the  text,  ao  thai  what  is  now 
•ojfcred  ecehibtta  the  translator's  Ohristologif"  Ht^  gives  no  hint  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  these  alterations ;  nor  have  we  now  time  to  make  the  comparison. 
But  we  think  that  he  has  misjudged  in  making  any  alterations  in  the  text. 
Our  chief  interest  is  to  know  what  Gess  taught.  The  best  way  was  to  give 
that,  and  then  in  notes  to  present  the  translator's  views. 

Dr.  Renbelt  thinks,  that  the  whole  Chrlstology  of  the  church  in  this 
country  needs  revision.  He  seems  to  us  to  exaggerate  both  the  need  and 
the  dlfiaculties.  The  *^  Nestorianlsm/'  of  which  he  complains,  is  not  in  the 
Confessions,  nor  yet  to  a  large  extent  in  the  best  systems,  but  rather  in 
popular  and  vague  modes  of  speech  and  of  interpretation — as  If  In  Christ 
there  was  both  a  man  and  a  God,  a  double  personality, — which  of  course 
is  an  error,  and  condemned  by  the  church. 

The  Theology  of  Christ  from  his  Own  Words.  By  Joseph  P.  Thompson. 
^ribner  &  Co.  pp.  295.  The  theme  proposed  by  Dr.  Thompson  in 
this  work -the  truths  of  religion  as  taught  by  Christ  himself,  is 
treated  more  or  less  fully  in  most  systems  of  Biblical  Theology, 
jind  is  well  worthy  of  separate  investigation.  It  is  here  presented  in  a 
popular,  and  at  times  in  a  rlietorlcal  form,  after  the  manner  of  discourses 
rather  than  in  the  method  of  scientific  treatises.  Thus  it  is  adapted  for 
wider  use  than  a  more  scholastic  treatise  would  be.  All  the  main  points 
of  our  Lord's  teaching  are  presented,  divided  Into  nineteen  chapters,  each 
of  which  is  devoted  to  some  main  head  of  doctrine — as  ch.  iv.,  the  New 
Birth  ;  ch.  v..  Salvation  through  tlie  Death  of  Christ ;  ch.  vl..  Salvation 
limited  only  by  Unbelief;  and  after  these,  ch.  vil ,  the  Nature  of  Religion ; 
-ch.  vill.,  the  Spirituality  of  Worship,  etc.  Such  a  volume  Is  of  great  use 
as  showing  that  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  grew  naturally  and  necessarily 
out  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  and  that  if  we  accept  Christ's  words,  we 
<can  not  deny  the  apostolic  teaching.  The  fact,  too,  that  the  great  central 
(truths  of  our  faith  are  here  divested  of  technical  phraseology,  and  present- 
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ed  more  in  their  native  simplicity,  gives  them  increased  power.  An  ap- 
pendix discusses  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  gives  some  account 
of  Van  Oosterzee's  Biblical  Theology,  etc. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Preparation  and  DeUoery  of  Sermons,  By  John  A, 
Bhoadus  D.D.,  LL.D,  Pi*of.  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
Greenville,  S.  C.  Philadelphia:  Smith, English  &  Co.  New  York  :  Shel- 
don &  Go.  This  Treatise  gives  the  results  of  the  author's  experience  as  a 
teacher  of  Homiletics  for  ten  years.  His  **  chief  Indebtedness  for  help  has 
been  to  Aristotle,  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  and  to  Whately  and  Vinet  *' — with 
ft-equent  references  toother  recent  writers  on  the  subject.  His  work  treats 
of  the  subject  in  four  Parts:  1.  Materials  of  Preaching ;  2.  Arrangement 
of  a  Sermon  ;  3.  Style  ;  4.  Delivery.  Among  the  many  treatises  which 
have  of  late  been  published  on  this  important  subject,  this  of  Dr  Broad  us 
will  take  an  honorable  place  for  orderly  arrangement,  appropriate  sugges- 
tions, and  practical  worth.  Increased  attention  is  needed  to  this  important 
part  of  the  ministerial  work. 

Religious  Thought  in  England  fi  om  the  Reformation  to  the  End  of  (Jvelnst  Cen- 
tury. A  contribution  to  the  History  of  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hunt, 
M.  A.,  author  of  **  An  Essay  on  Pantheism."  Vol.  I  Strahan&Co.,  London. 
This  volume  presents  us  with  a  survey  of  the  rellgioas  literature  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Reformation  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  As  a 
matter  of  necessity,  this  survey,  within  the  limits  assigned,  is  rapid  and 
concise.  The  author  devotes  his  attention  mainly  to  controverted  points 
of  doctrine  and  discipline.  On  some  of  these  he  presents  facts  that  have 
been  carefully  collected,  often  from  sources  not  readily  acces.»»ible  in  Eng- 
land, and  much  less  so  in  this  country.  The  change,  for  instance,  which 
took  place  in  the  theology  of  the  English  Church  after  the  Synod  of  Dort 
is  quite  fully  set  forth  and  explained ;  so  also  the  controversies  concerning 
Episcopacy  and  Baptism,  as  well  as  non-conformity,  are  passed  in  review 
in  connection  with  the  publications  of  the  time. 

Much  has  been  omitted  which  the  reader  might  have  anticipated  would 
be  inserted  here.  Writers  of  no  little  eminence  are  passed  over  in  a  few 
lines,  while  others  are  omitted  altogether.  The  author  has  given  us  very 
brief  biographical  or  critical  notices  of  authors,  and  very  frequently  has 
neglected  to  give  us  ihe  date  of  their  publications.  He  presumes  ou  his 
reader's  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  beyond  what  the  fact  generally  will 
warrant.  Still  he  has  endeavored  to  present  a  fair  and  impartial  view  of 
the  subjects  discussed,  and  rarely  betrays  his  own  doctrinal  leanings  or 
sympathies.  Sometimes,  however,  he  uses  language  that  will  grate  upon  the 
feelings  of  some  of  his  readers.  For  instance,  npeaking  of  Richard  Baxter, 
he  says.  "  he  had  parted  with  Calvinism,  but  he  had  not  entirely  freed  him- 
self from  its  influence.  He  looked  upon  the  world  as  a  gaol  where  all  were 
condemned,  and  hell  the  gallows  to  which  all  were  doomed  to  be  led  out." 
Such  language  would  have  been  more  in  place  on  the  pa^^cs  of  Mr  Leckey*8 
volumes  Still  the  work  is  valuable,  and  indicates  much  and  patient  in- 
vestigation, while  its  general  tone  is  unexceptionable.  The  same  fleld,  how- 
ever, might  be  retraversed,  and  many  would  account  the  gleanings  evea 
richer  than  Mr.  Hunt's  harvest.    He  has  not  exhausted  his  subject,  and 
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jet  it  is  perhaps  but  just  to  say  that  had  he  eveu  approximately  done  so, 
he  wonid  have  produced  a  book  less  readable,  and  one  that  perhaps  would 
bave  sunk  to  neglect  by  its  own  bulk. 

The  Early  Tears  of  Christianity.  By  E.  D.  Presskxs^,  D.  D.,  author  of 
Jesus  Chr!st,  his  Times,  Life,  and  Work.  Translated  by  Annie  Harwood. 
The  Apostolic  Era.  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  The  publication  and  wide 
circulation  of  Kenan's  writings  have  led  the  author  of  this  volu'me,  In  the 
series  to  which  it  belongs,  to  retrace  the  path  pursued  by  his  brilliant 
countryman,  and  give  us  the  facts  of  history  without  that  coloring  of  ro- 
mance by  which  they  have  been  obscured  or  misrepresented.  We  have 
here  a  sketch  of  the  Apostolic  Era,  in  which  disquisitions  on  the  doctrines 
and  usages  of  the  early  church  are  inter  wo  v*in  with  the  narrative,  while 
the  career  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  age  is  graphically  sketched,  and 
the  circumstances  of  their  lives,  or  the  training  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected,  are  passed  in  review. 

The  author  has  performed  his  task  with  ability  and  conscientious  fidelity. 
He  wisely  combats  error  by  the  presentation  of  the  truth,  and  he  has  pro- 
duced a  work  which  combines  a  popular  and  pleasing  style  with  the  higher 
merits  of  ins- rnctive  history  and  discussion.  General  readers  may  be  at- 
tracted by  it,  while  it  wiil  repay  the  perusal  of  students  familiar  with  the 
outline  of  the  progress  of  the  Early  church.  The  author  has  not  a 
word  to  say  in  behalf  of  a  complex  eccleslnsticism.  As  a  French  Protestant 
he  has  no  sympathy  with  it.  Some  may  even  think  that  he  depreciates  the 
amount  of  the  formal  element  which  existed  in  the  Apostolic  church.  He 
Is  emphatic  on  the  parity  of  the  ministry,  and  the  common  or  interchange- 
able use  of  Bisftop  and  Blder  in  the  New  Testament.  His  doctrinal  exposi- 
tions are,  as  might  be  anticlpitcd  from  his  known  position  and  views,  of  a 
highly  evangelical  character,  and  yet  are  marked  by  less  rigidity  or  sever- 
ity of  tone  than  they  might  have  exhibited  in  different  circumstances.  The 
book  has  the  high  merit  of  being  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  theological 
learning,  while  the  notes  appended  at  the  close  are  pertinent  and  judicious. 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE . 

Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. — v.  vi.  1870.  It  is 
hardly  a  venturesome  thing  to  predict  that  some  of  the  choicest  commen- 
taries on  the  Scriptures  will  be  dug  up  out  of  the  soil  of  Palestine.  Facts 
in  stone  and  marble  will  explain  and  illustrate  texts  that  have  perplexed 
generations  of  sages.  When  a  Christian  government  holds  Syria,  and 
Mohammedan  prejudice  is  dissipated  or  held  in  check,  then  the  book  of 
antiquity  will  be  fully  opened  and  its  revelations  will  be  a  new  lexicon  to 
the  Bible.  Already  we  have  peeped  into  some  of  its  pages,  gained  a  tanta- 
lizing glimpse  at  its  wonders  through  the  chinks  of  Mussulman  bigotry, 
and  even  this  has  enriched  our  Biblical  literature.  The  explanation  of 
Beetser,  Burkharflt,  Irby  and  Mangles,  Robinson  and  Smith,  Van  der  Velde 
and  others  in  this  century,  have  made  the  geography  and  topography  of 
Palestine  a  new  department  of  Biblical  science,  and  now  Wilson  and  War- 
ren have  aided  the  spade  to  the  compass  and  measuring-tape,  and  are 
constructing  a  hypo-geography  that  bids  fair  to  be  ultimately  richer  in  its 
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iiilts  thsD  &1I  before.  An  article  of  Interest  might  be  written  on  this 
Jdi;  subjiict.  bat  we  can  onl  j  give  room  to  a  cursor;  uotlce. 
'ales  Ine  Ezptoration  Fund  ta  a  Society  organized  Bve  yean  %go  tn 
1  for  the  accuriite  and  sjetematic  Investigation  of  the  Archieologj, 
»phr,  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  Natnral  Hlatory,  MauDera 
ttomsof  the  Holj  Land,  for  lilblical  Illaatratlon.  The  Boctey  t» 
he  patronage  of  the  Qneen,  and  prealded  over  by  the  Archblsbop  of 
Hen  tike  Dr.  Aogus,  the  Dnbe  of  Argyle,  Hr.  Deat«ch,  Mr.  Layard, 
n  HacGregor,  Dr.  HcLcod,  Dr.  Pnsey,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinaon,  and 
ilam  Bmlch,  are  coadjators  In  the  work.  Captain  Wilson,  rimI 
&nt  (now  Captain)  Warren,  both  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  have  been 
ve  explorers,  the  hands  of  the  Society,  while  Hr.  £.  U,  Palmer,  a 
remarkable  fitness  for  Orientalizing,  has  been  their  indefatigable 
It.  The  Society  published  an  acconnt  of  Capt.  Wilson's  Expedition 
and  Lieut.  Warren's  report  for  1B68  together  with  bis  acconnt  of 
tions  at  Jericho,  before  they  commenced  issning  a  regnUr 
eriy  Statement."  This  Quarterly  Statement  has  now  reached  11b 
limber.  The  last  two  numbers  have  only  lately  ijean  received, 
contain  the  tMimplete  literature  of  the  fkmous  Moahltlsh  Stoae, 
y  Ht.  Eleln  among  the  ruins  of  Dibon,  including  the  letters  of 
Grove,  Dentsch,  Ganneau  and  Klein.  Through  the  energy  and  tact 
.  Warren  and  Mr.  Oanneau,  (connected  with  the  French  consulate 
lalem).  equeecesor  the  Inscription  and  some  of  the  fragments  of  the 
broken  by  Arab  jealousy)  were  secured.  The  translation  of  the 
le  Vogild  is  given,   with  the  comments  of  Hr.   Deutsch  and  He. 

nscrtptlon  was  in  the  Oraeco-Phtenician  alphabet.  Among  the 
svisats  of  the  translation  one  published  Id  the  Chrittian  Union  of 
r,  (Aug.  13,  1H70),  by  Dr.  Alexander  Heyrowltz,  deserves  attention. 
Qteresting  paper  In  the  North  BriluK  Hevieu  for  Novpmber  givcB  a 

I  Improved  rcvlsal  of  tlie  translation,  which  we  subjoin,  with  an 
of  the  chief  points  of  the  Inscription. 

are  proceeding  fnrther.  It  Is  right  to  ennmerate  the  principal  pam- 
nd  articles  which  hove  been  published  regarding  the  Hoabite  8ton«. 

II  save  the  trouble  of  constant  refereucen. 

rst  to  tonka  the  Inscription  generally  known  to  European  scholarti 
Clermont-Gannean  in  his  letter  to  the  Conite  dc  VogU£,  entitled  La 
Uetaroide  Hoab.SOGavnnlJ.  C.dated  Jerusalem,  10  January.  1870, 
lote  at  the  end  by  M.  de  Vogirt,  dated  Paris,  3  February,  1870.  This 
1  succeeded  by  an  article  by  M.  Ganneau  In  the  Hevue  ArrAe<iiogcgu6 
ch  and  June  of  the  present  year.  Of  the  two  fac.simlles  which  ac- 
y  tliette  essays,  that  appended  to  the  latter  ts  naturally  by  far  the 
mplete.  A  short  article  by  H-  Renan  In  the  Jimmal  de*  DihitU  for 
I  of  February  did  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge.  Then  appeared 
of  M  Ganiieau's  first  pamphlet,  by  M.  i.  Derenbourg,  In  the  Jour- 
ligue  for  January'Fehrnary,  and  a  longer  article  by  the  anme  scholar 
tame  Itrad'Ueat  April  8.  based  upon  M.  Oannena'e  revised  copy. 
German  scholars  the  first  to  trtke  tbe  field  wub  Professor  Schlott- 
r  Ilalle,  whose  excellent  pamphlet  is  dated  March  15.  He  also  pub- 
Is  translatlou  In  the  T'tne^  for  Msy  5,  and  gave  a  revised  version  la 
tchrifl  der  Deutachen  Murgenl'lnditchfn  Beeellschnfl  xxlv.  £d.  I.  find 
dated  May  13,    Meantime  tbe  Inscription  bad  been  discnased  by 
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Professor  Ewald  in  the  QoWngische  gdehrte  Anzeigen  tor  April  20;  and  a  ^ 

complete  traDsIation  had  been  attempted  by  Dr.  Neubauer  in  the  April 

number  of  Frankel  and  Grlitz's  Monntssnhrift  fur  Oescfiichisund  Wissensehaft 

des  Judenthums^  agreeing  closely  with  one  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of 

March  27.    The  well-tcnown  Jewish  scholar  Dr.  Geiger  of  Berlin  also  wrote 

upon  the  subject  in  the  above  mentioned  nnmber  of  the  Zeiischrift  der  Dtnt- 

96ken  Morgentdndisehen  Geseilsehaft ;  and  finally  Professor  Noeldeke  of  Kiel 

published  his  admirable  treatise,  dated  April  6,  of  which  he  himself  wrote 

a  short  notice  in  the   GdUijigische  gelehrte  Ameigeii  for  May  4.    Of  other  i 

articles  which  have  appeared  in  France  and  Germany,  we  have  seen  only 

that  in  the  BeUage  zur  AUgemeinen  ZeiUng  for  April  16,  written  by  Professor  I 

Han^  of  Munich,  and  one  by  Professor  Schrader  of  Giessen  in  the  Theo- 

loffisehsB  LUeraturhUilt  for  June  1. 

In  the  following  translation,  words,  or  portions  of  words,  supplied  by 
conjecture,  are  printed  in  italics.  Words  within  brackets  are  added  merely 
to  convey  more  distinctly  the  meaning  of  the  original. 

1.  I,  Mesha,  son  of  Kemosh-i/ad,  king  of  Moab,  Uie  Di- 

2.  bonlte — my  father  reigned  over  Moab  thirty  years,  and  I  reign- 

3.  ed   after  my  father.    And  I  made  this  high-place  for   Remosh  in 

Korchoh,  a  high  pUice  of  de- 

4.  llverance,  because  he  delivered  me  fW>m  all  enemies  and  let  me  look 

[with  pleasure]  upon  [the  destruction  of]  all  my  haters.    There  arose 
{$.  Chnri,  king  of  Israel,  and  he  oppressed  Moab   many  days,  because 

Eemosh  was  angry  with  his 
"6.  land.    And  his  son  [i.e.  Ahab]  succeeded  him,  and  he  too  said,  '*  I  will 

oppress  Moab."    In  my  days  he  said  thiSf 

7.  but  I  looked  upon  [the  ruin  of]  him  and  his  house,  and  Israel  perished 

for  ever.    And  Omri  had  taken  possession  of  the  plain 

8.  of  Medeba.  and  dwelt  in  it ;  and  they  oppressed  Moab,  he  cmd  his  son, 

forty  years ;  but  looked 

9.  upon  himjije,  Moab]  Eemosh  In  my  days.    And  I  built  [i,e.  restored  or 

fortified  J  Baal -Meon,  and  constructed  it  in  the  moat  (?) ;    and  I  buiU 

10.  Eiryathaim.    And  the  men  of  Gad  were  dwelling  In  the  land  otAtor 

roth  from  of  old,  and  the  k\ng  of  Is- 

11.  rael  had  built  for  himself  thecUf/ ;  and  I  fought  against  the  city,  and 

took  it.  and  slew  all  the  mhabiUtnts  of 

12.  the  city,  [as]  a  [pleasing]  sight  to  Eemosh  and  to  Moab ;  and  I  car- 

ried off  thence  the of  Fa^ttfA,  and  drag- 

13.  ged  it  [or  them]  before  Eemosh  at  Eerioth.    And  I  made  dwell  in  it 

[viz.  Ataroth]  the  people  of  Shiran  and  the  people  of .    .    . 

14.  M-ch-rath  (?).    And  Eemosh  said  to  me,  •*  Go,  take  Nebo  from  Israel ;" 

and  1 

15.  went  by  night,  and  fought  against  It  fh>m  the  dawning  of  the  morn- 

ing until  mid-day.  and  I 

16.  took  It,  and  slew  the  whole  [population]  of  It.  seven  thousand  .... 
17 for  to  Ashtor-Eemosh  I  Jiad  devoted  it ;  and  I 

took  away  thence  the 

18.  vessels' of  Yahveh.  and  dragged  them  before  Eemosh.    And  the  king 

of  Israel  [ije.  Ahazlah]  built 

19.  Yahaz  and  abode  in  it  whilst  he  was  fighting  against  me ;  but  Eemosh 

drove  him  out  before  me  [U!erailp.  before  my  face] ; 
^.  and  I  took  of  Moab  two  hundred  men,  all  his  headmen  (?),  and  I  led 
them  up  (?)  to  Yahaz.  and  took  it, 

21.  in  addition  to  Dibon.    I  built  Eorchoh,  the  wall  of  the  woods  and 

the  wall  of 

22.  the  mound  ;  and  I  biilt  Its  gates,  and  I  built  Its  towers;  and 

23.  I  built  the  palace  ;  and  I  made  the  reservoirs  for  rain-water  (?) 

in  the  mMst  of 

24.  thecl  y.    And  there  was  not  a  cistern  in  the  midst  of  the  city.  In 

Korchoh ;  and  I  said  to  the 
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25.  whole  people, "  Make/<?r  yourselves  each  a  cistern  in  his  hous »."    And 

I  cut  the  moat  for  Rorchoh  with  [the  labour  of]  the  captives 

26.  of  Israel.    I  built  -4ri)er  ;  ami  I  made  the  roa<1  over  the  Arnon. 

27.  1  [re]buiit  Beth-Bamoth,  for  ft  harl  been  pul  lect  down.    I  built  fieser.  for 
2« men  of  l)il)on,  fifiy  [in  number]  for  all  Dib- 

on  was  submission  [submissive  to  me].     And  I  .    .     .    . 
20 io  the  cities  Ct),  which  I  added  to  the  land.    And 

I  buitt. 
30. and  Beth-Diblathaim.  and  Beth-Baal-Meon ;  and  I  took 

up  (V)  thither  the  .     .    . 
31 the  land.    And  Horonaim,  there  dwelt  in  it. 

32 And  Eemosh  said  to  me,  *'  Go  down,  fight  against 

Horoniam.**    And  I 

33 Keraosh  In  my  days.    And 

34 yea.  (?) 

The  inscription  may  be  divided,  as  to  its  subject  into  five  sections.  In 
the  following  commentary  those  are  indicated  in  their  places  while  the 
continuous  numbering  of  the  lines  of  the  inscription  is  preserved. 

I.  Dedication  ot  the  high-place  constructed  by  king  Mebha  at  Dibon  to 
his  god  Kemosh. 

II.  Retrospect :  the  oppression  of  Moab  by  Omri  and  his  son  Ahab ;  his 
deliverance  by  Metha. 

III.  The  campaign  of  Mesha  against  Israel. 

IV.  The  public  works  of  King  Me.slia 

V  Mesha's  expedition  against  Horonaim. — Editors.] 

These  Quarterly  Statements  also  contain  a  deeply  interesting  account 
of  the  remains  upon  the  summit  of  Hermon,  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  where 
a  shrine  probably  existed  in  the  earliest  ages.  The  ruined  temples  around 
Hermon  (generally  small  Ionic  structures  in  antis)  are  carefully  described, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  Buka'a. 

Capt.  Warren  carried  his  party  into  the  Lebanon  region.  In  the  snmmer 
of  1869.  for  the  sake  of  health,  but  did  not  remain  idle.  He  spent  the  last 
months  not  ou?y  in  the  work  just  alluded  to,  of  exploring  Hermon.  but  ia 
examining  the  Lebanon  country  as  far  north  as  the  romantic  Afka.  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Venus,  destroyed  by  Constantine.  Dr.  Land reczkPs  ac- 
count of  his  visit  to  El  Medyeh  and  Tibueh.  and  his  supposed  identiflcatioD 
of  the  former  with  the  Muccabean  Modin  ruins  of  whose  great  mausoleum^ 
he  finds  in  the  Kubur  e"-Jah(id,  and  Mr.  Ganneau's  lefer  on  the  Stone 
Zoheleth,  (I  Kings  i,  9)  are  interesting  contributions  to  the  flfh  number 
Mr.  Palmer's  careful  letters,  and  the  itineracy  of  the  expedition  to  the 
Ejist  of  the  Jordan,  furnish  a  feast  to  the  student  who  explores  in  his  study 
with  another's  eyes.  But  after  all  the  interest  centres  in  Capt-  Warren's 
work  around  the  Haram  Area  at  Jerusalem,  which  has  revealed  the  im- 
mense height  of  the  Temple  walls,  (160  fett).  the  depth  of  the  Tyropojon 
valley,  rock-cut  aqueducts  and  cisterns,  the  bridge-connections  of  Tivio, 
secret  vaulted  passages  ;  in  short,  old  Jerusalem  ;  so  that  Captain  Wilson's 
suggestion  may  soon  be  verified,  and  we  shall  have  an  accurate  map  of 
Jerusalem  in  our  Saviour's  day.  The  tower  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
so-called  pool  of  Bethesda,  familiar  to  all  who  have  vi.sited  Jerusalem,  is 
found  to  be  180  feet  in  height.  135  of  which  are  l)uried  in  the  ground  I  At 
the  bottom  of  this  were  found  painted  PhoBuician  characters.  A  vast  wall 
has  been  struck  outside  of  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
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Haram,  snggesting  that  the  present  wall  may  have  been  moved  inwards. 
Bat  these  are  but  the  beginnings.  All  Christendom  should  help  this  move- 
ment An  American  Committee  of  co-operaiion  has  been  appointed,  and 
Americans  can,  through  this  channel,  aid  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

H.  C. 

St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  A  Revised  Text,  with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Dissertations.  By  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.  D.,  Hulsean  Prof,  of 
Divinity.  Cambridge.  Andover  Press.  This  Is  a  reprint  of  the  Second 
English  edition  of  the  original ;  and  the  printing  is  done  with  Mr.  Draper's- 
usual  excellence,  so  that  the  book  is  at  least  equal  to  the  English  edition. 
The  references  to  Winer's  Grammar  are  adapted  to  i  rof.  Thayer's  revised 
edition. 

For  a  scholar's  use  Dr.  Lightfoot's  commentary  is  invaluable.  He  and 
Bishop  E  licott  worthily  supplement  each  other.  The  revised  text  is  one 
of  the  best  recent  contributions  to  a  complete  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  criticisms  on  the  text  are  concise  and  to  the  point.. 

Besides  the  critical  discussion  of  the  text,  the  Introduction,  Dissertations 
and  extended  Notes  on  controverted  questions  cover  most  of  the  points  de- 
manded in  a  commentary.  In  this  edition  the  **  Notes,"  or  rather  the  Dis- 
sertations, are  convenienily  appended  to  the  Text.  Among  the  topics  thus 
distinctly  discussed  are :  The  Galatian  People ;  the  Churches  at  Galata ; 
the  Late  of  the  Epistle  (between  2  Cor.  and  Romans)  ;  its  Genuineness, 
Character  and  Contents;  Were  the  Galatians  Celts  or  Teutons?  The 
Brethren  of  the  Lord;  St.  Paul  and  the  Three.  These  are  in  the  Intro^ 
doction  and  Dissertations.  The  appended  Notes  are  on  Paul's  Sojourn  in 
Arabia  ;  his  Visits  to  Jerusalem  ;  the  Name  and  Office  of  Apostle  ;  the  Va- 
rious Readings  in  Gal.  ii,  5  ;  iv,25 ;  v,  1,  etc. ;  the  Words  denoting  "  Faith,'* 
and  the  Faith  of  Abraham  ;  Paul's  Infirmity  in  the  Flesh  (epilepsy?) ;  Ha- 
garand  Sarah,  etc. 

On  doctrinal  questions  this  commentary  is  not  so  full,  nor  so  explicit, 
as  on  historical  and  exegetical  topics.  The  philology  of  "  Faith  "  is  in- 
Testigated  ;  but  comparatively  little  is  said  of  that  doctrine  of  Justification 
by  Faith,  w^hich  Luther,  on  the  basis  of  this  epistle,  made  the  war-cry  of 
the  Reformation,  and  which  Wieseler  has  so  admirably  developed  in  his 
commentary. 

An  Introdttction  to  (he  Nem  Testament,  By  Frederick  Bleek.  Translated 
by  Rev.  Wm.  Uuwick.  Vol.  II.  Among  the  various  Introductions  to  the 
Scriptures  that  of  Bleek  is  distinguished  by  its  candor,  cleari  ess  aud  ser- 
viceable arrangement.  Excellently  edited  by  his  son,  J.  F.  Bleck  (recently 
deceased),  from  his  father's  manuscript  Lectures,  it  has  about  it  some- 
thing of  the  freshness  of  the  spoke  n  word.  Almost  any  well-instructed 
person  would  read  it  with  satisfaction.  It  has  also  the  merit  of  a  positive 
and  reverential  tone  towards  the  Scriptures  while  it  makes  use  of  all  the- 
lawful  methods  of  a  thorough  criticism.  The  author's  strong  historical 
sense,  too,  kept  him  from  those  a  priori  constructions  which  are  at  the  ba- 
sis of  so  much  of  the  recent  destructive  criticism  upon  early  Christian  his- 
tory, including  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 
This  volume  examines  the  Pauline  Epistles,  ttom  Galatians  on,  includ- 
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ing  the  Apocryphal  Pauline  Epistles  ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — and 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  It  concludes,  (pp.  253-415)  with  a  vtry 
yalual)1e  and  condensed  history  of  the  Canon  and  history  of  the  Text.  Aa 
to  the  Canon.  Dr.  Bleek  concludes,  that  while  some  of  the  lesser  New  Tes^ 
tament  works  may  be  called  *'  deutero-canonical  in  different  degrees/*  yet 
**  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  to  warrant  our  excluding  any  of  them  from 
the  New  Testament  collection ;  **  *'  and  that  there  is  tUU  lew  warrant  for  our 
receiving  Into  the  New  Testament  collection  any  other  writings  of  CUrfa- 
tian  antiquity."  This  is  the  result  to  which  criticism  is  surely  tending 
more  and  more. 

Hurd  &  Houghton  have  brought  out  the  concluding  part  of  Smith*8  Die- 
Uonary  of  Hie  Bible,  amply  fbrnished  with  Indices.  The  work  is  bound  tn 
4  vols,  at  $6.50  per  vol.  in  cloth.  Many  laymen  can  confer  a  great  benefit 
<^n  their  parish  by  giving  it  to  their  pastor.  In  this  American  revision  it  is 
on  the  whole  the  best  book  of  its  class — the  most  erudite  and  accurate 
In  a  future  number  we  hope  to  recur  to  it  again  more  ftilly. 

Commentary  on  PauTs  Epistle  to  the  Romane,  with  an  introduction  on  the 
liife,  Times,  and  Character  of  Paul.  By  Wm.  8.  Pluhmer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
New  York :  A.  D.  Randolph  &  Co.  Large  8vo.,  pp.  646.  The  author's  work 
on  the  Psalms  noticed  in  this  Beiriew  for  Jan.  1B67,  will  indicate  the 
general  character  of  the  present  commentary.  It  is  scholarly  without 
being  specially  critical.  It  embodies  the  results  of  former  labors  without 
aiming  at  originality.  It  is  fearless  and  positive  on  matters  of  doctrine 
without  being  controversial.  It  is  thoroughly  evangelical  in  spirit,  and 
full  of  instruction.  The  arrangement  is  simple,  and  somewhat  unique. 
The  style  is  concise,  terse,  and  at  times  forcible.  The  work  was  planned 
and  a  good  part  of  it  executed  before  the  appearance  of  several  recent  and 
important  commentaries  on  this  Epistle.  Hence  no  notice  of  them  ap- 
pears in  the  volume,  and  no  allusion  to  the  new  forms  or  phases  of  dis- 
cussion introduced  by  these  authors.  This  we  deem  a  mistake,  in  a  criti- 
cal point  of  view.  However  confident  the  author  may  ))e  in  the  results  of 
his  own  labors,  he  can  not  afford  to  ignore  the  works  of  contemporary 
writers,  some  of  whom  are  eminent  scholars  and  critics,  who  have  mode 
important  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

CHURCH  HISTORY. 

Presbyterian  Reunion  :  a  Memorial  Volume ;  1837-1871.  New  York :  De- 
Witt  C.  Lent  &  Co.  So  important  an  ecclesiastical  movement,  as  that  of 
the  reunion  of  the  Old  and  New  School  Presbyterian  churches  of  our 
country,  was  probably  never  brought  about  with  less  of  ft-iction  and  con- 
troversy ;  none  ever  left  behind  so  few  relics  of  the  strife.  Both  parties 
were  vanquished  and  both  were  victorious.  In  our  last  Assembly,  and  in 
the  various  meetings  of  the  reunited  and  redistributed  Synods  and  Presby- 
teries, there  is  no  more,  there  is  said  to  be  rather  less,  of  difference  and  de- 
bate than  there  was  in  many  of  the  divided  bodies  out  of  which  the  new 
building  was  framed.  There  has  not  anywhere  been  enough  vitality  in  the 
opposition  to  form  even  an  outlying  presbytery.  The  union  was  a  apiritaal 
marriage. 
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The  work  was  of  €k>d  and  not  of  man.  Divine  wisdom  and  power  guided 
Its  inception,  its  progress,  and  its  consummation.  And  we  may  well  be- 
lieve tliat  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  will  not  leave  his  woric  unfinished; 
that  he  will  pour  out,  by  his  Spirit  upon  our  united  churches,  the  abun- 
dant blessings  of  his  wisdom  and  grace  to  fulfill  their  high  calling.  For 
we  have  come  together,  not  to  forward  any  personal  aims  or  party  ends, 
bot  to  do  Chrlst^s  work  in  our  day  and  land,  with  ampler  means  and  wider 
scope.  We  have  not  come  together  to  rest,  but  to  work ;  we  have  come  to 
peace  among  ourselves  that  we  may  better  carry  on  the  war  against  all 
that  opposeth  itself  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

It  was  fitting  that  there  should  be  a  Memorial  of  this  beneficent  and  in- 
spiring history.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  writing  it  out  in  all  its  as- 
pects and  relations ;  this  can  only  be  done  when  the  materials  are  fully  col- 
lectedy  and  when  the  results  have  been  developed.  But  an  account  of  the 
events  and  acts,  and  of  the  actors  in  them,  was  needed,  and  the  need  has 
been  well  supplied  in  this  Memorial  Volume.  Dr.  Samuel  MHler  gives  a 
review  of  the  history  of  the  Old  School  since  1837,  and  Dr.  Jonathan  F. 
Steams  performs  the  same  service  for  the  New.  The  Biographical  Sketches 
of  the  Old  School  are  written  by  the  learned  pen  of  Dr.  Sprague,  those  of 
the  New  School  by  Dr.  Humphrey  of  Philadelphia.  The  Reunion  is  felicit- 
oosly  described  by  Dr.  Wm.  Adams  of  New  York.  The  Moderators  of  the 
Assemblies  of  1869,  Dr.  Jacobus  and  Dr.  Fowler,  give  an  account  of  their 
sessions ;  the  Rev.  G.  8.  Plumley  writes  on  the  Reconstruction,  and  Dr. 
John  Hall  depicts  the  work  and  honor  of  the  Future  Church.  An  Appen- 
dix contains  the  Statistics,  Sketches  of  the  Members  of  the  Reunion  Com- 
mittees, Documents,  etc. 

With  such  a  variety  of  writers  there  will  of  course  be  differences  of  judg- 
ment as  to  certain  points  and  measures ;  but,  on  the  whole,  one  and  the 
same  spirit  pervades  the  volume.  Each  writer  in  fact  seems  anxious  to  dO' 
justice  to  (what  was)  the  other  side.  Some  of  the  writers  were  also  chief 
actors  In  the  work,  and  have  hardly  done  justice  to  their  own  share  in 
bringing  about  the  result:  this  is  the  case  with  the  otherwise  impartial  and 
excellent  papers  of  Dr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Stearns.  But  the  future  historian  of 
the  church  will  rectify  their  shortcomings  in  this  particular. 

The  publisher  has  done  his  part  well.  The  book  is  amply  illustrated, 
and  furnished  at  a  moderate  price.    It  deserves  a  wide  circulation. 

The  same  House  have  published  the  first  American  from  the  fifth  London 
edition  of  The  Beign  of  Law,  by  thfe  Duke  op  Argylb — one  of  the  ablest 
works  of  its  class  which  has  of  late  appeared.  We  have  already  commended 
it  to  the  favorable  notice  of  our  readers. 

Rome  and  (he  Council  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Felix  Bungeker. 
Translated  from  the  French.  With  Additions  by  the  Author.  Edinburgh. 
1870.  New  York :  Scribner,  Welford  &  Co.  M.  Bungener,  by  his  works  on 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  on  many  phases  of  Romanism,  was  amply  pre- 
pared for  making  this  volume,  which,  written  for  the  most  part  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Vatican  Council,  foreshadowed  in  a  confident  man* 
ler,  justified  by  the  event,  what  that  Council  must  be  and  do.  He  saw  the 
logic  of  the  case,  and  that  Rome  must  fulfill  its  destiny— and  proclaim  the 
Papal  Infallibility  as  the  topstone  of  its  system.  The  author  is  a  pungent 
critic,  an  acute  polemic,  and  a  thorough-going  Protestant.    His  work  is 
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both  eDtertainlng  and  instructive.  His  sharp  sayings  cut  deep.  There  is  a 
perpetual  animation  In  his  style.  His  love  of  point  and  epigram  sometimes 
betrays  him  into  exaggerations;  but  there  is  a  solid  vein  of  good  sense  and 
fiound  doctrine  pervading  his  polemics.  The  Table  of  Contents  by  icseif  Is 
anything  but  tedious.  He  discusses  the  Syllabus,  and  the  Bishops  and  the 
Syllabus,  the  Sophists  and  the  i^ophistries,  the  System  and  iUi  Difiiculties, 
the  inevitable  Consequenees  of  the  System,  the  Papacy  politically  and  mor- 
ally and  as  a  Centre  of  Light,  its  divine  rightand  its  history,  its  retrograde 
Progress,  Mariolatry,  Images,  Miracles  and  Relics.  The  work  is  so  con- 
cise and  pregnant  as  to  be  well  worth  the  reading. 

A  History  of  OotTi  Church  from  its  Origin  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Enoch 
PoKD,  D.  U.  Hartford,  Conn. :  S.  S.  Scranton  &  Co.  pp.  1066.  With  aa 
excellent  likeness  of  the  Author,  and  pictorial  illustrations.  Dr.  Fond 
abundantly  fhlflls  the  prom'se  made  by  tiie  Psalmist  to  God*s  people,  that 
**they  shall  still  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age."  His  has  been  a  laborious, 
useftal  and  honored  life.  By  faithful  and  self-denying  work,  amid  many 
trials,  he  has  for  half  a  century  helped  in  training  an  earnest  ministry,  not 
only  for  the  churches  in  Maine,  which  owe  so  much  to  him,  but  alno  for 
many  other  States  and  far  d.stant  lands.  Hundreds  of  pupils  he  has  help- 
ed to  think  for  themselves  and  to  think  clearly ;  and  he  has  prepared  tbem 
to  be  falthftil  ambassadors  of  Christ^s  Gospel.  And  they  will  ever  look  to 
him  with  affection  and  reverence.  Such  a  life  is  an  ennobling  example, 
better  than  any  book. 

But  by  his  books  he  has  also  maintained  and  forwarded  the  good  cause. 
In  most  of  the  controversies  of  the  times  he  has  had  a  part ;  his  name  is 
found  as  a  contributor  to  almost  all  our  leading  theological  penodicals. 
He  always  writes  clearly  and  to  the  point.  In  the  last  few  years  he  has 
published  Instructive  works  on  Practical  and  Systematic  Theology ;  and  In 
the  present  volume  he  gathers  up  the  results  of  his  various  studies  in  the 
History  of  the  Church.  It  is  prepared,  as  he  says  in  his  Preface,  distinct- 
ively us  a  *'r«^^0r2;t»u«6<wA:,  Imbued  with  the  spirit,  and  in  sympathy  with 
the  great  truths  and  facts,  of  the  Gospel."  The  **  recent  German  hLstories  " 
were  -  all  so  contaminated  with  the  transcendental  Philosophy,  and  so 
destitute  of  the  spirit  and  principles  of  evangelical  religion,  as  to  render 
them  unsuitable  for  my  purpose.*'  This  condemnation  of  ttie  German 
histories  will  be  thought  by  many  to  be  too  sweeping ;  Neander's  work  is 
certainly  deeply  religious  :  but  it  indicates  the  need  of  a  more  practical 
handling  of  the  subject,  adapted  to  our  American  modes  of  thought,  and 
to  the  religious  experience  of  our  people.  This  want  Dr.  Pond  has  en- 
deavored to  supply. 

His  History  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  I.  The  History  of  Christ's  Church 
until  the  Coming  of  Christ.  From  the  coming  of  Christ  to  the  Present 
Time.  The  last  is  subdivided  into  eight  Periods,  covering  the  ground,  in 
its  latest  periods,  in  rapid  sketches,  down  to  the  **  benevolent  movements 
in  the  present  century.  * 

While  the  work  is  not  exactly  fitted  to  the  wants  of  students,  grappling 
with  the  intricate  questions  of  historical  and  doctrinal  criticism  ;  it  is  yet 
well  adapted  to  meet  the  need,  suggested  iu  the  recommendation  of  the  Pro- 
fess rs  in  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  who  say:  **The  author  has 
here  presented  the  leading  facts  connected  with  his  subject  with  all  that 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  style  for  which  he  is  distinguished,  and  has 
given  us  emphatically  an  Ecclesiastical  History  for  the  people.  We  antici- 
pate for  it  an  extensive  circulation." 

like  Life  and  Times  of  John  Hvss ;  or.  The  Bohemian  Reformation  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century.  By  E.  H.  Giixett,  Prof,  of  Political  Science  in  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York  2  Vols.  13mo.  Third Kditinn,  careftlly 
revised,  with  important  additions  and  an  Appendix.  Boston  :  €k>nld  &  Lin- 
coln.   This  ediUon  of  '*  The  Lif6  and  Times  of  «»ohn  Hoss  *'  is  enriched  by 
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ftn  Appendix  wblch  embodies  the  most  important  results  of  the  historical 
investigations  of  F.  Patacky,  the  Historiographer  of  Bohemia.  These  in- 
▼esti|ea.sioa8  have  been  prosecuted  vvitli  untiring  enthusiasm  for  more  than 
forty  years.  In  an  Hvo  volume,  of  over  700  pages^uoticed  in  our  number 
«f  July,  1869 — Piilacky  has  brought  together  all  the  materials  illustrative 
of  the  career  of  Huss,  which  he  has  been  able  to  glean  fh)m  public  and  pri- 
vate sources  during  a  long  period  of  diligent  exploration.  From  this  mine 
Prof.  Gldeit  has  selected  wliat  he  regarded  as  most  important,  uol  already 
iDcluded  in  his  work«aud  by  notes  ol'  reference  to  the  text  has  brought  it 
into  Cf>nnection  with  his  own  narrative.  8ome  changes  and  corrections 
have  been  made  in  the  stereotype  plates,  but  the  new  matter  of  this  edition 
is  mainly  in  the  Appendix,  consisting  of  more  than  30  closely  printed  8vo 
pages.  One  of  the  notes  discusses,  at  considerable  length,  the  much  con- 
troverted snbjdct  of  Huss'  safe  conduct. 

Hudory  of  the  Bandwlch  Jdands  Mission.  By  Rufus  Andbbson,  D.D., 
LL.l>.  Boston :  Congregational  Publishing  Society.  13  nio.  pp.  xxiv. 
406  When  tiie  venerable  author  retired  from  otUcial  life  some  years  since, 
after  a  connection  of  more  than  forty  years  with  the  Board,  it  was  with  the 
hope  of  turning  to  good  account  his  wise  experience  and  knowledge  in  the 
Missionary  cause.  The  first  (Vnit  of  this  purpose  was  his  volume  enti- 
tled •*  Foreign  Missions,  their  Relations  and  Claims."  The  present  is  the 
first  of  a  series,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Prudential  Committee, 
giving  **  a  History  of  the  Board  to  the  present  time." 

The  author  has  naturally  yielded  to  the  prior  claims  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  Mission,  and  given  us  its  history  first.  Regarded  likewise  as  an 
experiment  in  Missione,  its  history  is  specially  instructive  to  the  Mis- 
sionary work.  The  results  are  certainly  remaikai)le  A  Heatlien  nation 
has  been  evangelized  in  our  day,  and  a  Christian  government  organized, 
'*  w.th  a  native  sovereign  at  its  head,  a  government  as  confessedly  cogni- 
sant of  €k>d's  law  and  the  Qospel,  as  any  one  of  the  governments  of  Chris- 
tian Kurope;  and.  what  is  more,  with  a  Christian  community  of  self- 
governed,  self-supporting  churches,  embracing  as  large  a  pmportiou  of  the 
people. -and  as  really  entitled  to  the  Christian  name,  as  the.  churches  of 
the  most  tavored  Christian  countries."  it  is  a  question  o(  the  highest  in- 
terest by  what  means  this  great  amount  of  moral,  social  and  civil  life  was 
there  developed  This  book  answers  that  question  ;  and  it  does  it  by  a 
simple  and  succinct  stjitement  of  facts,  as  they  became  known  to  the 
author.  fi*om  his  correspondence  and  intercourse  with  the  Mission  during 
almost  the  entire  period  of  its  exiHtence.  Facts  such  as  we  have  set  forth 
in  ail  fairness  and  without  a  shade  of  exa<;geration,  must  prove  stimulat- 
ing and  useful  to  the  generation  now  coming  upon  the  great  field  of  Chris- 
thin  action. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

The  Seiencs  of  ThougM ;  a  System  of  Logic.  By  Charles  Carrolii 
EvsRETT.  Boston:  Nichols  &  Hail.  The  exact' and  narrow  domain 
which  tlte  Formal  Logic  of  the  schools  thought  to  be  its  exclusive  posses- 
sion, is  now  vigorously  invaded  fVom  two  opposite  sides — the  inductive  and 
the  idealistic  Etch  of  these  is  striving  to  deprive  it  of  its  independent 
sovereignty,  and  subordinate  It  to  higher  Ideas  and  laws.  And  Psychol- 
ogy, too,  comes  In  with  its  claims  to  be  the  only  fitting  interpreter  of  the 
liiicts  of  consciousness. 

In  England  the  school  of  Mill  has  been  striving  to  identify  Logic  and  the 
Inductive  processes.  The  Inductive  method  has  been  found  so  useful  and 
successful  In  Its  application  to  the  sphere  of  external  phenomena,  that  Its 
advocates.  Intoxicated  by  their  victories  here,  are  going  on  to  claim,  not 
only  the  whole  of  the  soul,  but  also  all  of  the  universe,  as  subject  to  the 
same  method ;  or  else  they  say,  there  is  nothing  worth  knowing  there.  The 
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Oerman  Idealists,  starting  for  the  other  pole  of  being,  are  also  striving,  with 
at  least  equal  right  and  by  a  more  imperial  method,  to  bring  all  the  power 
of  the  Syllogism  under  the  sway  of  their  all-embracing  system.  Hegel  and 
his  followers,  and  others  inspired  by  them,  represent  this  tendency.  Thus 
an  old,  simple  logic  seems  in  danger  of  being  crushed  out  between  the  upper 
and  the  nether  millstone ;  perhaps  it  may  then  be  ground  out  Into  a  more 
nutritious  shape. 

And  of  one  thing  our  materializing  philosophers  may  be  sure — ^unless  the 
laws  of  mind  and  history  change  of  a  sudden — that  the  sharper  they  advo- 
cate their  exclusive  claims,  the  more  certainly  will  they  find  this  ineradi- 
cable idealism  confronting  them ;  they  always  find  it,  and  sometimes  bow 
to  it,  on  the  outer  verge  of  the  kingdom  of  sight  and  sound.  Materialism 
ends  by  provoking  and  evoking  the  hidden  forces  of  the  spiritual  world. 

Prof.  Everett,  of  the  Divinity  School  in  Cambridge,  has  made  a  somewhat 
bold  venture  in  this  able  and  thoughtful  volume — reproducing  in  his  own 
way  the  main  principles  aud  methods  of  the  Encycloptedia  of  Hegel~not 
neglecting  other  German  writers,  especially  Schopenhauer.  The  work  is 
worthy  of  study.  A  better  conception  of  the  claims  and  processes  of  Ideal- 
ism can  be  got  from  it  than  from  any  of  the  ordinary  histories  of  philosophy. 
Some  of  its  exclusive  pretensions  are  here  modified.  The  Formal  Logic  Is 
made  a  part  of  the  more  general  system,  here  called  "  The  Science  ot 
Thought."  The  tenn  "  Logic  "  in  the  nomenclature  of  this  school  embraces 
Reason  and  its  contents,  as  well  as  the  processes  by  which  we  arrive  at  or 
develope  truth.  We  have  no  space  low  to  go  into  a  more  particular  exam- 
ination of  its  contents.  Dissenting  from  many  positions  and  from  the  gen- 
eral method  (as  final),  we  can  still  commend  it  as  a  carefully  worked  out 
treatise.  Considering  the  remote  and  tenuous  nature  of  the  subjects,  the 
style  is  unusually  clear ;  nor  is  much  violence  done  to  the  English  speech. 
It  grapples,  as  the  idealistic  side,  with  a  great  problem,  on  which  many 
books  must  yet  be  written. 

Outline  of  Sir  Wm.  EamUtarCa  Philosophy.  A  Text  Book  for  Students.  By 
Rev.  T.  C.  Murray:  With  an  Intioduction  by  President  M'Cosff,  LLD 
Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.  Dr.  M'Cosh's  cordial  testimony  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  faithfulness  with  which  Prof.  Murray  (of  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, Canada)  has  performed  his  somewhat  difficult  task  Hamilton  is  here 
more  condensed  and  systematic,  and  perhaps  more  consistent,  than  in  his 
own  works.  An  "Introduction"  presents  his  views  on  the  Nature  of 
Philosopy,  with  his  Classification  of  the  Philosophical  Science,  Three 
Divisions  follow:  1.  Phenomenal  Psychology — the  bulk  of  the  volume,  pp. 
31  to  231 ;  2.  Nomological  Psychology,  despatched  in  five  pages;  3.  Infer- 
ential Psychology,  in  twenty  pages.  As  a  clear  and  concise  guide  to  the 
Hamlltonian  system  it  will  be  found  of  much  use. 

Menial  PhUosophp :  Embracing  the  three  Departments  of  the  Intellect, 
Sensibilities  and  Will.  By  Thomas  C.  Upham,  D.  D.  2  Vols.  I.  The  In- 
tellect with  an  Appendix  on  Language.  II.  The  Sensibilities  and  Will. 
Harper  &  Brothers.  More  than  forty  years  have  passed  away  since  Dr. 
Upham*s  Philosophy  was  first  published  ;  it  has  since  gone  through  several 
editions,  and  the  revered  authors  still  lives  to  bring  out  a  new  and  revised 
edition.  This  demand  of  a  new  edition  is  alone  a  sufficient  testimony  to  its 
merits  as  a  text-book.  In  this  new  form  it  will  doubtless  have  many 
students  as  of  old.  The  arrangement  of  topics  Is  natural ;  the  style  Is 
simple  and  intellegible — no  slight  advantage  in  a  work  on  this  subject. 
The  author  is  so  anxious  to  do  justice  to  others  that  his  original  observa- 
tions and  classifications  on  many  incidental  points  are  in  danger  of  being 
overlooked.  His  materials  are  derived  from  a  wide  range  of  careful  read- 
ing, laying  under  contribution  not  only  the  great  works  on  the  sul)ject,  bat 
also  many  collateral  sources.  His  system  is  essentially  eclectic — not  in  the 
sense  of  indifibrence,  but  of  a  Belection  of  what  is  best  in  the  various 
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schools.  He  belongs  to  the  advocates  of  a  truly  Spiritual  Philosophy, 
without  using  any  transcendental  Jargon.  And  above  all,  his  worlc  is 
written  not  only  in  entire  harmony  with  the  principleaof  religion,  but  also 
as  an  indirect  contribution  to  their  defense.  So  far  &a  such  a  treatise  can 
be,  or  ought  to  be,  religious,  this  is  so.  No  one  need  be  afraid  to  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  pupils  on  this  score.  It  will  be  found  a  safeguard  against 
skepticism.  It  Is  thus  well  adapted  to  Introduce  classes  to  the  great 
questions  which  philosophy  raises,  and  religion  solves. 

The  EMiry  cf  Borne.  By  Theodobb  Mommsbk.  Vol.  IV.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  This  volume  completes  Mommsen*8  History  of 
Rome.  It  closes  with  "  the  Old  Republic  and  the  New  Monarchy."  Of 
the  thorough  and  scholarly  character  of  the  work  we  have  spoken  in  our 
notice  of  the  preceding  volumes.  The  philosophical  merits  of  the  history 
are  seen  in  the  disquisitions  on  government,  literature,  art,  and  kindred 
topics,  which  are  very  ably  handled.  The  lucid  and  elegant  style  of  the 
narrative  is  an  additional  feature  of  attraction,  rarely  fbund  in  translations, 
and  especially  those  made  Arom  Germau  writers.  Mommsen  is  not  content 
to  follow  in  the  beaten  track  of  preceding  writers.  He  differs  repeatedly 
from  his  predecessors  on  some  important  points.  Those  for  instance  who 
are  familiar  with  the  lives  of  Cicero,  by  Middleton  and  Forsyth,  will  find 
his  character  here  portrayed  in  decidedly  less  flattering  colors. 

PRACTICAL  RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE. 

Bilde  Notes  for  Daly  Readings.  A  Comment  on  Holy  Sci:|pture.  By 
Ezra  M.  Hunt,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  2  Vols.  Large  8vo.  pp.  576,  794.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  This  volummous  work  is  from  the  pen  of  a  lay- 
man. *'  It  was  commenced  many  years  ago  as  a  necessity  for  religious  ex- 
perience," says  the  author,  "  and  were  It  not  for  providences  and  con  vie 
tions  and  counsels,  which  I  could  not  resist,  and  which  seemed  to  call  me 
to  this  service,  I  should  never  have  completed  the  work."  Evidently  It  has 
been  a  labor  of  love,  a  pains-taking  and  conscientious  effort  to  promote  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  And,  in  some  respects,  the  work  is  creditable,  and 
may  be  used  with  benefit.  Persons  of  ordinary  education,  and  the  mass  of 
Sunday-school  teachers,  may  consult  It  with  advantage.  It  lays  no  claim 
to  scholarship,  and  possesses  no  value  as  a  critical  commentary.  The 
scholar  will  not  prize  it,  and  we  fear  It  is  quite  too  bulky  to  find  favor  with 
the  class  for  whom  It  Is  better  fitted. 

Morning  ajid  Evening  Exercieee;  Selected  ttom  the  published  and  unpub- 
lished writings  of  the  Rev.  Henby  Ward  Bbbcheb.  Edited  by  Lymak 
Abbott.  Harper  &  Brothers.  8vo.  pp.  660.  The  editor  Is  responsible  only 
for  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  matter  embraced  in  this  volume. 
The  thoughts  and  the  words  are  all  Mr.  Beecher*s,  and  the  work  is  published 
with  his  approval.  The  book  is  meant  to  be  one  "  simply  of  devotional 
readings."  "  Heartily  accepting  that  Catholic  conception  of  religion  of 
which  Air.  Beecher  is  the  most  distinguished  modem  exponent,"  a  much 
wider  range  of  topics  Is  allowed  than  is  usually  embraced  by  our  devotional 
literature.  To  the  admirers  of  the  author  this  feature  will  be  an  attraction 
rather  than  otherwise;  but  to  a  large  class  the  work  will  sometimes  appear 
not  adapted  to  such  a  purpose.  But  however  varied  and  excellent  and  of- 
ten striking  and  beautiful  are  the  thoughts  here  presented,  we  must  protest 
against  the  idea  of  the  editor.  Scripture  words  and  Scripture  thoughts  are 
better  for  **  devotional "  purposes  than  the  grandest  words  and  thoughts 
that  human  genius  ever  Inspired.  Mr.  Abbott  has  attempted  to  meet  this  ob- 
vious objection  by  Introducing  each  exercise  with  a  text  of  Scripture.  But 
he  has  not  helped  the  matter  by  so  doing.  In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is 
QO  coDQection  between  the  text  and  the  thoughts  which  follow,  and  in 
many  there  is  an  utter  Incongruity.  While  we  commend  the  book  as  char- 
aoteristlc  of  the  Author,  and  far  more  satlsfiictory  than  any  former  attempt 
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to  give  his  select  thoughts  to  the  public,  we  still  think  that  "  Jay*s  Morn- 
lug  and  EvenlDg  Exercises  *'  are  saperlor  for  purely  "  devotionar'  purposes. 

Robert  Garter  &  Brothers,  bring  out,  as  usual,  a  goodly  assortment  of 
solid  and  select  works.    A  new  edition  of  Dr,  Hannfi'i  Life  of  0?triat,  six 
volumes  bound  in  three,  is  offered  at  a  reduced  price ;  and  It  ought  to  com- 
mand a  large  sale.    Not  pretending  to  be  a  work  of  criticism  It  yet  shows 
the  results  of  conscientious  study,  as  well  as  of  faithful  personal  examina- 
tion of  many  of  the  most  noted  scenes.    It  Is  an  eloquent  exposition  and 
ampllflcatlou  otthe  sacred  record,  leaving  upon  the  mind  a  vivid  impression 
of  the  reality  of  the  narrative.    Its  results  on  mooted  points  of  topography, 
are  in  the  main  Judicious.    They  also  publish  tlie  flfth  edition  of  Dr.Bonar*% 
Life  of  the  Bev.  John  MUne,  of  Perth,  brought  out  in  a  handsome   style. 
We  renew  our  commendation  of  this  attractive  memorial  of  a  man  who 
lived  al)ove  the  world.  Incessant  In  labor  for  the  good  of  man,  and  the  cause 
of  his  Master.    Young  ministers  may  well  ponder  such  a  life.    Dr.  Bonar's 
Light  and  Truth :  or  Bible  Thoughts  and  Hiemen^  on  the  LeuerEpieHes,  is  pro- 
duced In  the  same  style,  and  covers.  In  suggestive  practical  comments, 
some  of  the  main  points  In  Paul's  epistles,  from  Qalatlans  on,  and  in  the 
epistles  of  James,  Peter,  John  and  Jude.    The  phrase  "Lesser  Epistles'* 
does  not  approplately  suggest  all  of  these.    It  Is  a  volume  rich  in  practical 
experience,  and  concise  and  forcible  in  Its  advocacy  of  the  truth,  ^v.  TFl  i^. 
Stevenson's  Lives  and  Deeds  Worth  Knowing  About,  gives  interesting  sketches 
of  Harms  of  Hermannsburg,  Hans  Egede's  Mission,  Splttler,  Bartli,  Madame 
Zell,  Gkorge  Neumark,  Huss,  Claudius,  Dr.  Chalmer's  at  Elberfeid,  etc. 
The  chapter' on  the  ** Biography  of  Certain  Hymns"  suggests,  and  partly 
carries  out,  a  most  intere>tlng  theme. — And  here  comes  last  the  long-time 
favorite  of  so  many  Christian  households,  the  author  of  **The  Wide,  Wide 
World,"  in  an  attractive  tale  entitled  "  Whit  She  Could,'^  written  with  her 
wonted  insight  and  deep  and  tender  religious  feeling.    It  is  to  be  continued. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Books  and  Beading ;  or  What  Books  shall  I  read,  and  How  shall  I  read 
them  ?  By  Noah  Porter.  I).  D.,  LL.  D.  Charles  Scrlbner  &  Co.  12mo. 
pp.  378  The  title  of  this  book  iudicates  Its  character.  The  author  ^ives 
an  intelligent  and  satisfactory  answer  to  the  important  question — an  an- 
swer that  evinces  a  farailirtr  and  critical  acquaintance  with  mot  of  the 
English  littrature  of  the  world,  and  the  pos^iesHiou  of  mental  tastes  and 
moral  qualities  that  eminenily  qualify  him  for  this  task.  Buch  a  book  is 
greatly  ncificd,  and  is  adapted  to  be  highly  useful.  It  will  be  worth  many 
times  Its  cost  to  any  person  who  propo.ses  to  himself  a  course  of  reading. 

Words  arid  their  Unes.  Past  and  Present.  A  Story  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. By  Richard  Grant  White.  Sheldon  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  487. 
The  substance  of  this  volume  has  already  iieen  given  to  the  public  In  the 
Gnhixy.  Cn tics  differ  widely  as  to  Its  merits.  The  press  quite  generally 
has  commended  it  l)oth  in  its  serial  and  book  form,  while  eminent  critics 
affirm  that  "it  abounds  with  statements  so  reckless,  with  blunders  so 
gross,  and  with  ideas  so  confused,  that  it  will  be  a  dangerous  guide  to  any 
one  who  is  dis|>os(:d  to  regard  it  as  an  authority."  It  seems  likelv  to  occa- 
sion a  discussion  as  warm  (and  most  likely  as  unsatisfactory)  as  Dean  Al- 
lord's  *  Queen's  English." and  Washington  Moon's  "Dean's  English."  Read 
with  care  and  discrimination — comparingaud  judjring  for  one'sself  and  not 
accepting  Mr.  White  as  an  authority — the  i)ook  may  l>e  made  to  do  good 
service.  Certainly  It  suggests  a  highly  interesting  subject  for  study  and 
Investigation. 

Three  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  very  valuable  **  Illustrated  Library 
of  Wonders  "  ^  Charles  Scrlbner  &  Co  )  since  the  issue  of  the  la>t  number  of 
the  BfiYiJBW.  One  of  these  volumes  Is  devoted  to  BaUoonM^  giving  a  history 
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of  aeronautic  exploits ;  another  to  StrengVi  and  SkUi,  and  the  third  to  an 
account  of  the  Wimders  which  recent  Investigations  have  revealed  In  the 
ocenn  d^ths.    Very  numerous  illastrations  malce  the  graphic  explanations 
of  the  text  still  more  lucid.    The  commendation  which  we  have  given  to 
each  successive  issue  of  this  unique  Library  is  fully  deserved  by  these  latest 
Tolumcs;  and  we  will  only  say  in  addition  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  infer,  as 
some  seem  to  have  done,  that  the  works  comprised  in  this  series  are  only 
adapted  for  younger  readers.    With  two  or  three  exceptions  the  volumes 
ipeoaid  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  any  Library.    Each  one  is  a  com- 
plete treatise  upon  some  special  branch  or  study  in  science  or  the  arts,  and 
we  know  of  no  other  storehouse  so  compactly  fllled  with  material  for  apt 
and  forcible  Illustrations.    The  familiar  style  in  which  the  different  phe- 
nomena are  described,  or  the  various  facts  are  presented,  add  greatly  to 
the  practical  value  of  the  different  volumes.  To  parents  who  may  be  seeking 
for  presents  which  their  children  would  value  more  as  they  grow  older 
this  Library  may  be  most  warmly  commended.    The  twenty  volumes  now 
issued  are  devoted  to  as  many  distinct  subjects,  and  they  contain  over  one 
thousand  illustrations. 

Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  have  brought  out  a  new  edition  (the  eighth), 
of  that  standard  wor^  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thcmat  Amdd,  i).u. 
By  Dea-n  Stanley.  The  two  volumes  are  here  compressed  into  one,  mak- 
ing nearly  800  pages. 

My  Summer  in  a  Garden.  By  Charlks  Dddlet  Warner.  Fields,  Osgood 
&  Co.  13  mo.  pp.  191.  Mr.  Beecher,  in  a  characteristic  Introductory 
Letter,  pays  this  book  a  very  high  compliment.  It  deserves  it.  The  sub- 
stance uf  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  garden  letters  in  the  Hartford  G^rant 
during  the  past  summer  from  the  pen  of  its  editor.  The  iiook  is  fresh, 
quaint,  delightful  and  instructive.  The  author  is  a  close  observer  as  well 
a.s  an  ardent  admirer  of  Nature.  But  he  treats  us  to  the  phllosojhic 
rather  than  the  scientific  side  of  it.  We  have  no  lessons  or  theories  in 
horticulture  but  we  have  shrewd  observation,  quaint  humor,  and  t^ubtle 
and  olten  striking  analogy,  and  sus^gestive  criticism  on  men  and  things; 
and  the  way  in  which  it  is  expressed  is  so  easy  and  natural,  and  unstudied 
and  good-natured,  as  to  afford  downright  pleasure  to  the  reader. 

JuMo  Sti/rles.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  Messrs.  Dodd  &  Mead,  New  York, 
have  added  two  more  volumes  to  this  valuable  series  Juno  on  aJovmey^ 
and  Uuljert — in  the  same  unique  binding  and  beautiful  style  as  the  first. 
Ihey  also  send  us  a  new  wor.i  from  the  gifted  pen  of  Mrs  Charles,  the 
author  of  the  famous  *  Sdionberg-Cotta  Family,"  a  writer  ever  welcome 
to  the  American  public.  The  Vtdory  of  the  Vauqumhedy  a  story  of  the  first 
century,  is  the  title  of  this  new  volume. 

Geol  fry  and  Physical  Geography  of  Brazil.  By  Ch.  Fred.  Hartt.  With 
Illustmiious  and  Maps.  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  8vo.  pp.  630.  The  author,  a 
Professor  in  Cornell  University,  was  an  attach^  of  the  Thayer  Expedition 
wliich  exploited  Brazil  in  tlie  years  1865  and  1866.  Not  completing  his  in- 
vcsUgatious  the  autbor  made  a  second  private  expedition,  and  the  present 
volume  is  the  result  of  his  two  visits  to  Br.izil.  It  was  intended  at  first  as 
a  report  to  Prof.  Agassiz,  the  director  of  he  exp»?dition,  embracing  simply 
the  fruits  of  his  two  expeditions  as  they  bore  on  geologj'.  During  the  pre- 
paration, howeA-er,  of  these  reports,  and  the  delay  in  publication,  Prof. 
Hartt  has  had  the  opportunity  of  carefully  examining  the  various  writers 
on  Brazil,  and  instead  of  a  book  embracing  the  .simple  report  of  his  own  in- 
vestigations, we  have  a  general  work,  incorporating  the  best  results  of 
other  writers  on  the  geology  and  physical  geography  of  that  empire. 

We  scarcely  need  to  add  that,  not  only  in  a  scientific  but  a  general  sense, 
the  work  is  one  of  decided  interest  and  value,  and  reflects  credit  on  the  au- 
thor and  on  the  country. 
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Art.  X.— theological  AND  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

GERMANY. 

The  chief  theoIo<;tcal,  as  well  as  the  literary  and  scientific  periodicals  of 
Germany  are  publlsheLi  regularly,  in  the  midst  of  the  war;  nor  do  they 
show  any  abatement  of  ability  or  interest.  All  of  them,  too,  keep  to  their 
proper  work.  From  anything  contained  in  these  Journals,  it  could  not  be 
interred  that  the  whole  of  Germany  was  now  arrayed  in  the  most  united 
and  gig^antlc  conflict  it  ever  waged.  With  more  than  Olympian  serenity 
they  still  discourse  upon  the  intricate  prol}Iems  of  knowing  and  being",  or 
upon  the  vexed  questions  of  polemic  and  historical  theology. 

The  Studten  und  KrUiken,  No.  1, 1871,  opens  with  an  interesting  sketch  by 
Dr.  J.  Ktistlin,  on  "Lutner's  Life  before  the  Controversy  about  Indulgences," 
tracing  tlie  steps  through  which  he  came  to  his  bold  stand.  Prof.  Menss 
of  Breslau  examines  the  '*  Principles  of  Modern  Thought  in  Application  to 
Christianity."  Pastor  Engelhardt  analyzes  the  logical  connections  of  the 
difficult  passage,  £phesians  iv,  7-16,  and  Superintendent  Pfeiffer  investi- 
gates the  etymological  relations  of  "  Sarai  and  Sarah."  There  are  also  re- 
views of  Nbldeke  on  the  "  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,"  by  Rosch  ;  of 
Wieseler's  new  work  on  the  Gospels,  by  DUsterdieck  ;  and  of  the  late  Prof. 
Baxmanu's  "  Political  Growth  of  the  Papacy,"  by  Dr.  Hennann  Renter,  of 
Breslau.  The  latter  does  not  flid  in  Bdxmann  any  real  advance  on  the  la- 
borious researches  of  Giesebrecht  in  his  **  Church  History,"  covering  parts 
of  the  same  periods. 

HilgeafeWs  Journal  of  Scientific  Tlieology  (Zeitschrlft  f.  d.  wiss.  Theolo- 
srie),  No.4, 1870,  contains  three  articles  by  the  editor  a  sharp  review  of  Prof. 
Volkmar's  recent  work  on  the  Gospels,  a  dissertation  on  the  two  Epistles  of 
Clement  of  Rome,  and  a  criticism  of  some  recent  speculations  as  to  the  time 
when  the  prophecy  of  Joel  was  written.  Prof.  Grimm,  ot  Jena,  examines 
the  newest  discussions  about  the  time  when  the  Epistle  of  James  was  com- 
posed ;  Dr.  Egli,  of  Zurich,  continues  his  criticisms  upon  the  text  of  Exodus ; 
and  Calinich  investigates  the  question  about  the  original  text  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  etc.,  as  it  was  received  by  the  Naumburg  Diet  in  1561. 
According  to  the  latter,  Melancthon  was  supposed  to  have  taught  Tran- 
substantiation  as  late  as  1561 ;  hence  the  alteration  In  the  Tenth  Article  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  must  be  of  later  date;  and,  consequently,  the  zeal 
for  the  **unaltered  "  Augsburg  Confession  is  a  vain  thing. 

The  two  articles  in  this  periodical  on  Joel  and  James  give  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  discord,  among  even  the  most  confident  of  the  progressive  crit- 
ics, as  to  the  time  when  the  books  of  the  Scripture  were  written.  Baur 
says  that  James  can  not  have  been  written  before  A.  D.  100  to  120 ;  Schweg- 
ler  puts  it  about  A.  D.  150;  while  Eichhorn  and  Hofmann  contend  for  A.  D. 
44  to  52.  Hllgenfeld  and  Vatkc  assign  the  book  of  Joel  to  about  450  B.  C. 
Hitzig  and  Credner  say  it  must  have  been  composed  at  last  850  years  l>efore 
Christ. 

The  same  Journal  for  January,  1871,  begins  with  an  article  by  Professor 
Biedermann,  of  Zurich,  on  the  "Fundamental  Rational  Conceptions  of  Reli- 
gion," including  a  criticism  of  Pfleiderer's  recent  work  on  the  *  Essence  and 
History  of  liellgion.  "  Biedermann  is  a  thorough-going  pantheist,  denying 
in  his  *'l)ogmatlcs"  the  personality  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
This  Essay,  like  his  other  writings,  resolves  all  our  Ideas  of  God  into  merely 
abstract  notions. 

ZetBchnftf.  d.  lu'herisehs  TTieologie,  III  and  IV.  1870.  Koehler,  The  Ad- 
dress of  Peter  in  Acts  ii,  14-36.  H.  Muller,  The  "Descent  to  Hell "  no  myth, 
against  Schweizer,  and  on  the  basis  of  1  Pet.  iii,  17-22.  Ed.  Graf,  a  Contri- 
bution to  the  Comparative  Criticism  of  the  Gospels,  on  the  daughter  of  Jai- 
rus.  C.  T.  Picker,  The  Oath  an  Exegetlcal  and  Ethical  Study.  C.F.  Keilon 
Millenarianism  (Chlllasm).  The  usual  full  Critical  Bibliography  of  late 
theological  works  is  continued  in  each  number. 
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Zeitschriftf,  cL  hislarisehe  Theologie.  No.  1, 1871,  edited  by  Dr.  Eahnis,  of 
Leipsick,  published  in  GN)tba  by  Perthes.  1.  C.  F.  Eoebler,  an  Address 
on  €k>ttfried  Arnold,  the  author  of  the  *'  History  of  the  Church  and  of 
Heresies."  2.  Prof.  Friedberg,  of  Leipsick,  on  the  History  of  the  In- 
terim and  Agenda,  as  held  in  the  lands  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  1649, 
giving  an  account  of  new  documents  on  the  subject.  3.  Th.  Foerster,  on 
the  Bio^rraphy  of  Dlonysius  of  Alexandria.  4.  Dr.  Koch,  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Asterius,  Bishop  of  Amasea,  with  a  Homily  of  his.  5.  Earl 
Leimbacb,  TertuUian  as  an  authority  on  Christian  ArchaK>logy. 

Jahrbiieher  /.  deutsehe  Theologie,  Nos.  2  and  3,  1870.  Wagenmann,  a 
Centennial  Memoir  of  Tersteegen,  Hi  Her,  and  Gellert.  Homang,  the  Neo- 
Speculative  Christianity  —  an  able  criticism  on  the  pantheistic  'M)og- 
matics"  of  Prof.  Biedermann  of  Zurich.  ZoecMer,  the  Traditions  about 
the  Flood  in  Ancient  Times,  in  relation  to  the  Biblical  Narrative — an  elab- 
orate apologetic  paper.  In  the  third  part :  Wagcomaun,  Sketches  in  past 
Church  History,  with  bearings  upon  the  present.  Schmidt,  the  Eschatol- 
ogy  of  the  Scriptures  in  its  importance  for  the  whole  of  Dogmatics,  and 
for  the  Christian  Life.  Herrlinger,  Studies  on  the  Theology  of  Melancthon. 
Each  number  concludes  with  thoroughly  prepared  criticisms,  by  compe- 
tent hands,  upon  the  latest  theological  treatises. 

Hcidenheim's  Quarferlj/ for  Oerman  and  English  Theol4)gical  Investigations. 
Vol.  IV.,  Part  2,  contains  a  translation  by  Dr.  Zlngcrle  of  the  apocryphal 
"Apocalypse  of  St.  Paul,"  from  a  Syrian  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  Li- 
brary. It  was  probably  written  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
is  a  curious  document.  Dr.  Leitner  translates  the  "  Samaritan  Legends 
about  Moses,"  from  an  Arabic  manuscript  of  the  British  Museum  ;  and 
the  editor  comments  on  these  and  on  the  fable  of  the  '*  Assumption  of  Mo- 
ses," as  reported  in  Rabbinic  traditions. 

Zeiischnflf.  Philosoph'ie,  edited  by  Ulricl,  Fichte  and  Wirth.  Vols.  56 
and  57, 1H70.    Ulrici  on  the  Logical  Question,  w^ith  a  discussion  of  the 
works  of  Trendelenburg,  George,  Ueberweg  and  Kuno  Fischer — tliis  pa- 
per is  on  Concepts,  Judgments  and  Inference — an  able  article,  well  worthy 
of  the  study  of  logicians.     Professor  Fichte,  of  Bonn,  investigates  the 
ideas  of  Soul.  Spirit  and  Consciousness  from  the  standpoint  of  Psycho- 
physics  ;  and  also  concludes  a  critical  essay  on  the  metaphysical  and  log- 
ical basis  of  "  Concrete  Theism,"  In  opposition  to  the  pantheistic  and  kin- 
dred speculations.    Dr.  R.  Hippenmeyer  examines  the  historical  develop- 
ment and  significancy  of  Kant's  Criticism  of  Rational  Psychology.  Freiherr 
von  Relchlln-Meldegg,  an  independent  and  witty  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
at  Heidelberg,  contributes  a  letter  to  Mr.  Collyns  Simon  on  the  question 
of  'Immaterial  ism.**  as  connected  with  the  system  of  Berkeley,  of  which 
Simon  is  an  advocate.    Dr.  Ueberweg,  of  Konigsberg,  discussed  the  same 
question  in  the  55th  volume  of  this  periodical.     Dr.  Ueberweg  has  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  "  Order  of  Plato's  Writings,"  with  reference  to  recent  investi- 
gations.   Among  the  notices  of  philosophical  works,  a  friendly  greeting  is 
given  to  the  St.  Louis  *'  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,"  edited  by 
W.  T.  Harris. 

FRANCE. 

Fame  Chretiirme.  Paris :  July,  August,  and  September,  1870.  This  able 
organ  of  French  Protestant  Theology,  continued  to  be  published  until  after 
the  capture  of  Sedan.  It  ascribes  the  fatal  results  of  the  war  to  the  pride 
and  sins  of  the  Empire ;  but  it  is  severe  against  the  Prussians  and  exhorts 
to  fla:ht  out  to  the  bitter  end.  In  the  July  number,  the  chief  editor,  E.  de 
Pressens6,  has  an  excellent  article  on  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope  and  on 
the  Vatican  Council ;  and  he  contributes  to  the  September  numl)er  an  ex- 
tended review  of  the  results  of  the  latest  researches  In  the  Roman 
Catacombs  and  the  Palace  of  the  Cesars,  showing  clearly  that  they  run 
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counter  to  the  pretention  of  the  Papacy.  A-  Cazalct  has  a  (rood  study  on 
Vaovenargues ;  Albr^spy  criticises  tlie  Expositlcto  of  1870;  B.  Conve 
examines  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  acadamlcian  Caro,  one  of  the  most 
enliglitened  French  advocates  of  a  spiritual  and  tiieistic  Philosophy  ;  L. 
Rey  on  the  Penalty  of  Death ;  L.  Buffet  on  Larai»ert  d'Avinrnon.  Ch. 
Sccretan's  "  Logic  of  Catholicism  "  Is  an  extract  from  a  new  edition  of  his 
valuable  *■  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Liberty."  The  '*  Bibliojs^aphical 
Bulletins"  do  not  indicate  much  activity  in  the  making  of  new  theological 
works  Pastor  Bersier's  '*  Solidarity  in  respect  to  Sin  and  Redemption  "  is 
the  most  important  of  these  publications,  and  is  said  to  be  his  best  work  ; 
a  fourth  volume  of  his  Sermons  is  also  announced.  A  translation  of 
Dorner's  "History  of  Protestant  Theoloarv";  Mdrae.  Monod,  "Woman's 
Mission  in  Time  of  War";  '*The  War  and  Chttdty"  by  G.  Moynier  and  Dr. 
Appia — are  among  the  new  volumes. 

The  Revue  TfUologique,  published  quarterly,  took  the  place  last  year 
(1870),  with  a  wider  scope,  of  the  "Bulletin,"  which  was  first  issued  as  a 
supplement  to  the  "  Christian  Review."  Three  numbers  of  the  new  journal 
havr;  appeared  an<l  give  good  promise  for  the  future — after  the  war.  It  is 
edited  by  Pastor  Babut  of  Nimes  Profs.  Bois  and  Bonifas  of  Moutauban, 
Profs.  Lichtenberger  and  Sabatier  of  Strasburg,  Pressense  and  Hollard  of 
Paris,  etc.  Its  price  is  9  francs  a  year  in  this  country.  The  articles  thus 
far  are— Byse  on  Authority  in  Matters  of  Faith  ;  A.  Wahnitz,  The  Sojourn 
of  the  Apostle  John  at  Ephesus  two  articles  ;  G.  Meyer,  The  Son  ol  Man 
and  the  Son  of  God;  Th.  Rivicr,  Note  on  Romans  v,  12;  Bois.  Miracles 
and  the  Critics  ;  Lichtenberger,  The  Essence  of  Religion  ;  Babut,  The  The- 
ological System  of  Rothe  ;  Le  .*avoureux  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old 
Testament;  R. Hollard  on  Prof.  S.  Chapuis;  Lcclercq.  the  Exegetical  Writ- 
ings of  Luther ;  Luthardt  on  the  Person  of  Christ.  In  the  review  6f  Books 
Prof.  Bois*  conferences,  entitled  *'The  Gospel  and  Liberty,"  ai*e  hisrhly 
commended  ;  they  are  chlelly  apologetic;  the  topics  are— Free  examination, 
God,  Man,  Redemption,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Church. 

The  RevxiP  des  Djux  Monies  of  Sept.  15  contains  an  article  by  Ernest  Re- 
nan  on  '*  the  War  between  France  and  Germany."  It  Is  intended  in  part  as 
an  offset  or  reply  to  Strauss'  articles  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Augsburg 
AUegtmeine  Zeitung;  but  the  Teuton  is  stronger  than  tlie  Celt ;  though  lie- 
nan  is  more  just  to  some  elements  of  the  German  cause  than  are  most 
Frenchmen.  He  sees  the  necessity  of  German  unity;  he  extols  the  large 
and  persistent  plans  of  Bismarck;  and  he  virtually  puts  France  in  the 
wrong  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  struggle:  and  he  speaks  of  tiie 
late  emperor  with  uiidisguised  aversion.  Yet  he  contends  that  in  the  peace, 
which  must  come,  France  ougiit  not  to  be  humiliated,  that  is,  it  ought  not 
to  give  up  any  of  its  territory,  and  hence  he  exhorts  to  the  continuance  of 
the  present  d  sperate  struggle.  And  he  believes  that  a  united  (Germany 
will  absorb  Prussia  and  not  be  Prussianized.  The  article  abounds  in  those 
graces  of  style  of  which  Renan  is  an  acknowledged  master. 

Rev.  Albert  Barnes. 

The  notice  of  the  death,  sudden  and  unexpected,  of  this  beloved  brother 
and  eminent  divine  and  author,  one  of  the  Associate  Editors  of  this  Rkview, 
is  received  at  too  late  an  hour  for  us  to  do  more  than  announce  it  in  our 
present  issue.  In  the  April  number  we  shall  aim  to  give  such  a  testimony 
to  his  rare  character  and  distinguished  services  as  he  merits  at  our  hands, 
particularly  in  his  relation  to  this  Revikw  and  to  tlie  Denomination  of 
which  he  was  so  bright  an  ornament.  We  can,  for  the  present,  but  mingle 
our  regrets  and  tears  with  his  sorrowing  family,  and  with  our  ministerial 
brethren  and  the  church  of  Christ  everywhere,  by  whom  his  death  will  be 
mourned,  as  that  ofu  friend,  and  as  a  public  calamity.  A  truly  good  mau  has 
fallen— great  In  his  goodness  as  well  as  In  other  qualities — full  of  years, 
after  a  life  crowded  with  holy  activities,  and  crowned  with  more  than  an 
ordinary  measure  of  grace  and  usefulness. 
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Art.  L— some  AIARMING  TENDENCIES  IN  OUR  SOCIAL 

SYSTEM. 

By  Bey.  Lbonabd  WrrHraGiON,  D.D.,  Newburyport,  Kass. 

Mortalla  facta  peribtint. — Horace. 

Whsn  our  btliers  had  achieyed  our  national  independence, 
through  the  conoessions  of  Great  Britain  after  the  Bevolu- 
tionary  War,  a  new  era  seemed  to  be  dawning  on  our  land. 
The  day-star  of  national  glory  seemed  to  be  rising  in  the 
West,  and  a  period  of  political  happiness  seemed  to  be  about 
to  bless  the  world.  The  tree  of  Liberty  was  planted,  and  its 
leaves  were  to  be  for  the  Jiealing  (/  the  nations.  Few  of  this 
generation  can  remember  the  enthusiasm  of  those  golden 
days.  All  was  hope  and  animation.  The  sun  shone  brighter ; 
the  spring  seemed  to  open  earlier;  the  blossoms  seemed  to 
shed  a  sweeter  fragrance  on  the  air,  and  Columbia's  glory  was 
the  joy  of  all  her  sons.  But  this  was  the  flight  of  hope  with- 
out experience.  Such  expectations  must  be  disappointed. 
As  when  a  mariner  begins  a  long  voyage  under  a  yemal  sun- 
shine, in  the  last  month  of  spring,  with  every  wave  gentle 
and  the  whole  wind  in  his  favor,  the  day  that  animates  his 
hopes  can  not  be  a  pattern  of  his  whole  voyage :  so  our  early 
expectations  cotdd  only  teach  us  wisdom  by  a  modifying  ex- 
perience and  a  partial  disappointment. 
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Perhaps  no  revolution  or  reformation  fulfills  all  its  first 
promises.  The  sigh  of  Brutus  has  gone  forth  from  many  a 
sorrowing  heart:  ^'O  virtue!  I  thought  thee  a  substantial 
power,  but  I  have  found  thee  the  slave  of  fortune,"  How 
different  were  Luther's  letters  and  conversation  just  before 
his  death  from  what  they  were  in  the  morning  of  his  life ! 
How  were  the  patriots  disappointed  when  Cromwell  usurped 
the  power !  and  what  sad  disappointments  attended  the  res- 
toration of  Charles  11.1  The  full-blown  orchard  of  spring 
may  present  branches  in  the  autumn  blasted  by  the  canker- 
worm  and  containing  not  a  specimen  of  fruit.  "  The  waters 
wear  the  stones :  thou  washest  away  the  things  which  grow 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth ;  and  thou  destroyest  the  hope 
of  man.  Thou  prevailest  for  ever  against  him,  and  he  pass- 
eth :  thou  changest  his  countenance,  and  sendest  him  away.'' 
Job  xiv,  19-20. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  our  experiment  has  totally  failed, 
or  that  republican' liberty  is  an  impossible  gift  from  Heaven 
to  man ;  but  we  must  allow  that  in  our  experience  we  do  not 
always  realize  our  golden  dreams. 

One  of  the  expectations  of  our  fathers  was  in  the  silent  in- 
fluence of  our  example  on  the  nations  of  Europe.  Our  land 
was  to  be  an  asylum  for  all  the  oppressed,  and  was  finally  to 
drive  oppression  from  the  natioii  We  need  only  to  prove 
that  self-government  was  possible,  und.  either  every  throne 
would  fall,  or  monarchy  would  become  so  modified  that  all 
kings  would  govern  by  anticipating  the  wills  of  their  people. 

Our  example  no  doubt  has  had  its  influence,  and  we  most 
say  has  been  admired  to  the  full  extent  of  its  intrinsic  worth. 
Tet  there  are,  doubtless,  grumblers,  dissenters,  mockers, 
jeerers,  and  political  reasoners,  who  think  the  great  problem 
is  by  no  means  yet  solved.  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  one  of  his  latter- 
day  pamphlets,  says :  "Cease  to  brag  to  me  of  America,  and 
its  model  institutions  and  constitutions.  To  men  in  their 
sleep  there  is  nothing  granted  in  this  world :  nothing,  or  as 
good  as  nothing,  to  men  that  sit  idly  caucusing  and  ballot- 
boxing  on  the  graves  of  their  heroic  ancestors,  saying  '  It  is 
well,  it  is  well!*  Com  and  bacon  are  granted:  not  a  very 
sublime  boon,  on  such  conditions ;  a  boon  moreover  which, 
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on  sncli  conditions,  can  not  last !  No ;  America  too  will  have 
to  strain  its  energies  in  quite  other  fashion  than  this;  to 
crack  its  sinews,  and  all  but  break  its  heart,  as  the  rest  of  us 
haye  had'  to  do,  in  thousand-fold  wrestle  with  the  Pythons 
and  niud-demons,  before  it  can  become  a  habitation  for  the 
gods.    .America's  battle  is  yet  to  fight." 

The  tendency  to  which  our  title  points,  and  which  will  be 
the  subject  of  our  present  consideration,  is  alarming  not  be- 
cause it  springs  from  vice,  or  bad  design,  or  the  conscious- 
ness of  any  fault,  but  it  is  like  the  overflow  of  a  river  when 
it  has  broken  its  banks  and  the  inundation  comes  before  it 
was  thought  of  or  prepared  for ;  or  like  what  the  prophet 
foretold  (Isaiah  xxx,  13) :    ^'  Therefore '  this  iniquity  shall  be 
to  you  as  a  breach  ready  to  fdJX^  sweJling  out  in  a  high  jvaU, 
whose  breaking  cometh  svdderdy  at  an  instant,"   It  was  revealed 
to  us  in  the  census  of  the  last  year  that  in  New  England,  and 
in  New  York  state,  the  population  in  the  rural  districts  is 
diminishing ;  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  fly  from  labor 
in  a  hot  sun.    Who  is  to  mow  the  hay  ?    Who  is  to  plow  the 
field  and  hoe  the  com?   We  are  becoming  too  tender  for  agri- 
cultural life ;  all  our  swains  are  becoming  gentlemen,  and  our 
damsels  authoresses  and  writers  of  poetry.    Our  dairy-maids 
go  to  pubUc  schools ;  and  rural  life  is  to  be  absorbed  in  city 
privileges  and  refinement.    In  a  word,  the  description  of 
Sallust  in  old  Home  seems  to  be  applicable  to  young  America. 
"Prffiterea  inventus  qu»  in  agris  manuum  mercede  inopiam 
toleraverat,  privatis  atque  publicis  largitionibus  excita,  urba- 
num  otium  ingrato  labori  prsetulerat."*    "Moreover,  the 
youths  who  had  supported  their  poverty  by  manual  wages  in 
the  fields,  excited  by  private  and  public  gifts,  preferred  city 
leisure  to  ungrateful  labor." 
I.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts  before  us. 
n.  The  mitigating  circumstances  that  may  abate  the  terror 
of  the  first  impression,  and  the  natural  course  which  in  time 
events  may  take ;  and 

m.  What  remedial  course  we  may  take.    What  is  the 
duty  dictated  by  the  voice  of  Providence  to  all  the  leaders 

*  SalluBt,  Bellum  Catllina. 
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of  society  and  the  formers  of  public  opinion ;  legislators,  edn- 
cationiste,  editors,  parents,  preachers,  and  all  the  teachers  and 
benefactors  of  mankind. 

L  What  are  the  facts  ?  It  is  a  fact,  we  believe,  that  the 
recent  census  has  astonished  and  disappointed  our  expecta- 
tion. It  has  revealed  some  facts  we  were  not  prepared  for. 
The  general  sum  of  our  population  is  not  so  great  aa  the 
former  ratio  of  increase  had  taught  us  to  expect.  It  was 
fairly  calculated  that  our  number  in  1870  might  be  42,428,472» 
and,  lo,  it  is  only  a  little  over  38,000,000 ;  though  another  fact 
must  be  added :  that  over  such  an  extended  surface  as  oar 
nation  embraces,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  take  the  numbers 
accurately.  Neither  the  city  of  New  York,  Boston,  nor  de- 
voted Charleston,  S.  0.,  have  come  up  to  our  expectations. 
We  are  growing  up  a  stunted  dwarf  in  comparison  to  our 
hopes.  It  is  impossible,  also,  to  see  this  fact,  without  seeing 
in  the  back-ground  the  position  of  England.  Her  rural  popu- 
lation starving,  flying  to  the  cities,  where  they  only  starve  the 
faster.  There  must  be  in  some  way  a  connection  in  the 
causes.  What  is  it  ?  How  little  did  Goldsmith  think  that 
he  was  writing  prophecy*  when  he  said,  more  than  a  century 
ago  in  hJB  sweet  poetry ; 

*  Gk)ld8mlth  was  a  queer  man — sach  insight  and  such  nnconsclonsness 
of  It!  Catching  a  flash  of  prophetic  truth  and  never  pursuing  it  to  its 
consequences!  Horace  Walpole  called  him  an  inspired  idiot.  He  foretold, 
in  his  two  great  poems,  all  that  politicians  and  political  economists  have 
been  discussing  ever  since  their  publication ;  and  yet  he  suffered  Dr.  John- 
son to  take  the  very  gist  of  his  doctrine  out  of  his  hands  by  the  closing 
lines  of  his  Traveller ,  which  it  is  well  known  Johnson  wrote.  To  us  it 
seems  he  silly  contradicted  all  that  Goldsmith  had  taught: 

In  every  government,  though  terrors  reign, 
Though  tyrant  kings,  or  tyrant  laws  restrain, 
How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure, 
Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned, 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find ; 
With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 
The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Luke's  Iron  crown,  and  Damlen's  bed  of  steel, 
To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  known. 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience  all  our  own. 
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''111  fares  the  land,  to  hast'ning  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay : 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade ; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made : 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  countiy's  pride, 
When  once  destro/d  can  never  be  supplied." 

Behind  all  this,  there  looms  up,  like  an  intense  fog  over  a 
dangerous  ocean,  through  which  our  way  must  lie — a  fog 
which  we  know  to  be  unsubstantial  vapor,  but  can  not  teu 
what  shoals,  or  capes,  or  islands,  or  treacherous  shores  it  may 
conceal,  or  how  it  may  blacken  the  night  which  is  coming 
upon  us — we  mean  the  speculations  of  Malthus,  intensified 
and  restored  by  Stuart  Mill  and  other  poUtical  economists-r- 
who  teach  us  Ihe  philosophy  of  despair.  To  all  this  we  must 
add  the  Darwinian  theory,  with  its  natural  selection  and  uni- 
versal starvation,  with  which  all  vital  creation  begins  its  life. 
Such  is  modem  wisdom ;  and  from  all  these  evils  we  are  not 
allowed  to  pray  good  Lord  deliver  us ;  for  there  is  nothing 
but  a  mute  creation  to  echo  back  our  groans  of  despair.    But 

II.  It  is  really  to  be  hoped  that  with  such  a  prospect  before 
us,  th^e  are  some  mitigating  circumstances  that  may  abate 
the  terrors  of  the  first  impression,  and  show  the  natural 
course  which  events  may  take.  If  God  is  in  Nature,  nature 
may  do  something  for  us. 

Fiist,  then,  we  can  not  but  think  the  bad  tendencies  may 
be  brought  to  our  notice  in  too  insulated  a  manner.  There 
maybe  other  tendencies  of  a  different  and  even  opposite  kind. 
The  census  shows  us  that  rural  districts  do  not  increase  and 
the  cities  do.  Very  well ;  that  is  what  the  census  says.  But 
the  census  was  never  sworn  to  give  us  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  The  census  is  a  very 
bonest  witness  and  tells  us  that  it  is  responsible  for  nothing 
out  of  its  own  line.  While  there  is  a  propensity  in  some  to 
leave  the  plough  for  the  city,  there  is  a  propensity  in  others 
to  leave  the  city  for  the  plough.  It  has  been  computed  that 
among  merchants  a  vast  majority  fail ;  they  are  not  prosper- 
ous ;  they  do  not  grow  rich,  and  they  sigh  for  the  cot  in  which 
their  ancestors  were  contented.  How  many  pictures  of  rural 
felicity  haunt  the  merchant  in  his  counting-room,  and  by  his 
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fireside  I    It  is  so  common  a  thing,  and  of  so  long  standingi 
that  Horace  painted  it  in  one  of  his  odes : 

**  Beatus  ille  qui  procul  negotiis, 

Ut  prisca  gens  mortalium, 
Pktema  rura  bobus  exercet  suis, 

Solutus  omni  foenere." 

**  O  happy  he, — ^who  never  quotes 
♦  The  price  of  gold  for  shaving  notes ; 

Who,  deaf  to  every  city  charm, 
Has  never  left  his  father's  &nn  ; 
And  as  his  vernal  work  comes  round 
With  his  own  oxen  .ploughs  the  ground."" 

.  The  polished  Virgil  pictured  the  same  happiness : 

"O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua,  si  bona  norint,  AgricolasI" 

Georgicj  Book  II,  lines  458,  459. 

"How  happy  rural  life  might  be. 
If  rural  men  could  only  see." 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  our  countrymen  to  be  always 
changing  their  condition.  Nothing  is  more  floating  than  a 
city  population.  Society  in  our  land  resembles  what  the 
chemist  tells  us  of  fire  warming  water  on  a  cooking-stove, 
there  is  a  constant  crossing  of  ascending  and  descending 
currents  imtil  the  whole  mass  reaches  a  uniform  degree  of 
heat  and  the  vessel  boils  over.  These  tendencies  are  not 
uniform ;  they  increase  and  decrease  with  the  color  of  the 
times  and  the  state  of  business.  The  constant  action  and 
reaction  of  demand  and  supply  call  a  floating  youthful  popu- 
lation to  different  centers.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  all  em- 
pires have  grown  into  over-loaded  capitals,  which  have  finaUy 
destroyed  them.  Had  we  the  history  of  Ninevah,  Babylon, 
populous  No,  Thebes*  with  its  hundred  gates,  and  Troy  with 
its  lofty  walls,  we  might  see,  as  we  have  of  later  times  per- 
haps, how  strength  led  to  weakness,  plenty  to  want,  and  pros- 
perity to  destruction.  The  flourishing  tree  in  the  richest 
soil  grew  so  high  that  a  breeze  was  sufficient  to  blow  it  over. 
"  The  rewards  of  the  state  were  conferred  on  amusing  an^ 
not  on  useful  members  of  society."  Improvement  was  im- 
agined and  ruin  came.f 

*  Some  think  that  populous  No  and  Thebes  are  the  same  cities* 
t  Chinese  Letters,  letter  116. 
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The  present  tendency  is  by  no  means  a  new  thing  in  the 
form  and  features  of  our  voluntary  life.  In  the  first  edition 
of  Dr.  Morse's  (Geography,  published  in  1789,  we  find  this 
passage  in  his  account  of  Gonnectiqut,  his  native  state, 
and  one  of  the  most  sober  and  industrioas  of  the  original 
thirteen: 

"A  thirst  for  learning  prevails,  among  all  ranks  of  people  in  the 
state.  More  of  the  young  men  in  Connecticut,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  receive  a  public  education,  than  in  any  of  the  states.  Dr. 
Franklin  and  other  literary  characters,  have  honored  this  state  by 
saying,  that  it  is  the  Athens  of  America, 

Some  have  believed,  and  with  reason,  that  the  fondness  for  academic 
and  collegiate  education  is  too  great — ^that  it  induces  too  many  to 
leave  the  plough.** If  men  of  liberal  education  would  return  to  the 
farm,  and  use  their  knowledge  in  improving  agriculture,  and  en- 
couraging manu&ctures,  there  could  not  be  too  many  men  of  learn- 
ing in  the  state;  but  this  is  too  seldom  the  case." 

We  must  remember,  too,  the  great  law  of  political  economy, 
that  where  any  particular  occupation  is  neglected,  the  prices 
of  its  producte  are  sure  to  rise,  and  the  laborers  are  lured  to 
return.     The  great  barometer  of  the  social  system  indicates 
the  evil  and  foretiells  the  storm,  and  men  instinctively  prepare 
for  the  exigence.    There  are  evils  which  bring  their  own  cure 
along  with  them.    Licentious  Uberty  brings  anarchy  along 
with  it.    The  descending  balloon  touches  the  tree  and  rises 
at  the  re-percussion.    Hence  Tacitus  speaks  of  those  orbits 
of  revolutions   and  manners   which    existed    even  in  the 
worn-out  organizations  in  the  falling  empire  of  Rome  :    "  It 
may  be,  perhaps  there  is,  a  certain  circle  in  human  affairs. 
The  earliest  times  are  not  always. and  in  all  things  the 
beat    Even  our  age  has  produced  some  things  worthy  of 
praise,  some  improvements  to  be  imitated  by  posterity."* 
Where  a  cloud  may  fly,  where  a  river  may  roll,  who  can  fore- 
see? 

The  \vays  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 
Puzzled  in  mazes  and  perplexed  with  errors, 
Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain. 
Lost  and  bewildered  in  the  fruitless  search  ; 
Nor  sees  with  how  much  art  the  windings  run, 
Nor  where  the  r^^lar  confusion  ends. 

*  Annals,  Lib.  III.,  Sec.  (VS. 
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If  we  can  suppose  any  tmth  in  the  specnlations  of  Malthas, 
reyiyed  of  late  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  with  ad  the  mauth8  of 
Borne  to  second  Mm,  they  must  have  some  connection  with 
our  present  subject.  The  two  orbits  come  within  each  other's 
attractions.  The  writer  of  this  article  read  Malthus  many 
years  ago ;  and  it  seemed  like  drinking  a  laige  draught  from 
the  cup  of  despair.  The  countenance  which  Dr.  Chalmers 
gave  to  this  pUlosophy  increased  its  currency.  The  question 
that  first  occurred  was :  What  remedy  does  the  Bible  give  for 
the  evils  foretold  in  that  system?  It  is  very  clear  that  the 
general  conduct  of  mankind  never  can  be  governed  by  a 
problem  or  conclusion  in  political  economy.  You  may  as 
weU  expect  an  avalanche  on  the  mountains  in  the  planet 
Saturn  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  attraction  of  our  globe. 
It  is  suitable,  therefore,  for  a  revelation  from  God  to  leave  all 
those  evils  to  laws  of  common  prudence  and  personal  rdig- 
ion ;  and  they  are  sufficient.  One  of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon, 
it  seems  to  us,  covers  the  whole  ground :  A  prudent  man 
foreseeth  the  evil  and  hideth  himself,  but  the  simple  pass  on 
and  are  punished  (xxii,  3 ;  repeated  xxvii,  12).  The  tenure 
by  which  land  was  held,  the  small  farm,  the  year  of  Jubilee, 
the  terms  of  sale,  the  right  of  redemption,  the  prohibition  of 
usury,  the  absence  of  all  commerce,  the  very  location  of  Je- 
rusalem, the  nature  of  its  worship,  were  all  silent  provisions 
against  the  burdens  of  an  over  population.  Whatever  truth 
there  may  be  in  the  theory  of  Malthus,  it  only  gives  us  more 
reason  to  admire  the  far-reaching  foresight  of  that  Infinite 
Mind  that  silently  fenced  out  the  foe  before  we  knew  of  his 
existence. 

If  we  should  allow  the  widest  influence  to  the  failure  of 
food  to  the  lower  animals,  such  as  is  stated  by  Darwin  and 
Dr.  Hooker,  and  the  rest  of  that  class,  we  must  still  see  that 
man — ^the  child  of  reason  and  the  creature  of  foresight — must 
almost  instinctively  delay  marriage  until  he  had  a  prospect 
of  supporting  a  family ;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how,  in  all 
the  evolutions  of  society,  a  natural  caution  provides  for  a 
dangerous  excess.  When  the  tribes  of  Germany  were  mi- 
grating from  the  East,  fighting  their  way,  burning,  slaying 
and  destroying,  it  was  at  a  great  expense  of  human  life  that 
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they  found  their  position  in  the  north  of  Europe.  They 
probably  needed  all  the  procreative  powers  of  nature  to  keep 
up  their  numbers.  When  they  became  more  settled,  we  are 
told  bj  Tacitus,  that  it  was  the  law  of  custom  to  delay  mar- 
riage :  '^  Sera  juvenum  venus,  eoque  inexhausta  pubertas. 
Nee  virgines  festinantur ;  eadem  juventa,  similis  proceritas." 
"  They  are  very  late  in  forming  their  attachments ;  and  their 
youthful  strength  is  not  wasted  in  dissipation ;  nor  are  their 
virgins  hastily  disposed  of  in  marriage.  And  hence  their  de- 
scendants grow  into  an  undegenerating  procerity." 

Malthus  lays  down  a  mathematical  rule,  that  the  food  of 
man  increases  in  an  arithmetical  progression,  but  man  him- 
self  in  a  geometrical ;  therefore  population  must  always  press 
upon  the  means  of  support.    But  surely  there  was  never  a 
form  of  sociely  where  maimers,  laws,  ciromnstances.  pntdenoe, 
providence,  superstition  and  religion,  did  not  disturb  and 
obscure  this  mathematical  programme.    According  to  Dar- 
win and  his  foUowers,  starvation  stops  the  lower  orders  in 
the  race  of  life;  and  hence  they  are  driven  to  form  new 
species  by  natural  selection.^    But  man  is  apt  to  stop  before 
he  reaches  starvation.    One  is  tempted  to  ask,  what  aspect 
the  wisdom  of  revelation  has  to  this  philosophy  of  despair. 
Does  it  require  it  ?    Has  it  any  relation  to  it  ?   Does  it  make 
any  provision  for  it?    Supposing  the  account  of  creation  iu 
G^esis  to  be  true,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Adam,  with  all  the 
world  before  him,  and  the  insulated  population  of  his  family, 
could  never  have  imagined  the  danger  which  Malthus  so  elo- 
quently points  out,  and  so  pathetically  laments.    It  would  be 
almost  ridiculous  to  suppose  after  Caia  had  killed  his  brother, 
and  his  father,  the  king  of  men  then  existing,  should  call  him 
to  account:  ''My  son,  why  have  you  committed  this  horrid 
deed  ?    Was  not  the  world  wide  enough  for  you  two  ?"    Cain 
should  be  supposed  to  answer :  ''  My  dear  father,  I  did  this 
deed  from  the  wisest  motive,  I  foresaw  that  population  would 

*  Natubal  Sblbgtion  Is  a  term,  which,  to  the  uninitiated,  needs  explain- 
ing. It  does  not  mean  the  skill  with  which  each  animal  selects  its  food, 
but  it  is  a  personification  by  which  Nature  Is  supposed  to  select  the  species 
she  means  to  preserve,  while  she  leaves  all  others  to  perish.  Herbert 
Spencer  calls  it  preserving  the  Frmssr,  i.e.  the  fittest  for  preservation. 
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press  on  the  means  of  life.  How  under  heaven  are  we  to 
live  crowded  up  in  this  narrow  comer?  All  the  lower  world 
lives  by  natural  selection.  Might  makes  right.  It  is  the 
voice  of  nature ;  it  is  the  example  of  the  lower  creation,  and 
why  should  not  we  imitate  them.  No,  my  father ;  I  foresee 
the  time  is  coming  when  my  philosophy  will  be  universal. 
It  is  true  I  smashed  out  my  brother's  brains ;  but  nobody 
can  say  he  died  by  starvation."  We  may  suppose  Adam  to 
say :  "  Well  done,  my  son,  I  did  not  think  you  would  have  so 
much  to  say  for  such  a  horrid  deed.'*  We  do  not  suppose 
that  one  gleam  of  suspicion  arose  in  the  minds  of  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament  of  this  modem  danger.  They  are  all 
heedless  and  silent.  Nay,  more,  Moses  (or  rather  Gk>d  by 
Moses)  goes  on  in  Leviticus,  cutting  off  one  kind  of  food 
after  another ;  the  hare,  the  coney,  the  hog,  the  eel,  etc.,  as 
if  man  could  do  without  them.  Hunger  certainly  would  have 
been  a  great  temptation  to  transgress ;  and  yet,  under  this 
dreadful  temptation,  the  Israelites  kept  their  ceremonial  law 
better  than  the  moral ;  and  even  to  this  day,  the  prohibition 
in  food  best  of  all. 

It  must  be  granted,  we  think,  that  the  gospel  is  an  oblique 
and  silent  barrier  agaiQst  this  alleged  evil,  whether  this  was 
the  first  design  or  not.  Our  Saviour  always  had  the  immor- 
tal world  before  him.  It  was  a  positive  idea  with  him;  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  time  derives  all  its  value  from 
its  connection  with  eternity.  No  doubt,  this  depreciation  of 
earth,  and  all  its  pomp  and  vanities,  had  its  influence  on  the 
most  susceptible  minds.  No  doubt,  preaching  the  gospel, 
in  all  its  wide  circle  of  application,  is  the  only  practical  cure 
of  whatever  evils  this  new  philosophy  contemplates,  be  they 
real  or  fanciful ;  be  their  magnitude  more  or  less.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  in  the  New  Testament  shed  indirect  light 
on  this  critical  subject :  2  Corinthians,  vii,  the  whole  chap- 
ter ;  Matthew  xix,  10, 11, 12  ;  xxii,  29,  30 ;  xxiv,  38,  39  ;  Mark 
xii,  24,  26 ;  Luke  xx,  34,  35,  36 ;  xvii,  27. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  our  enumeration  of  causes 
which  draw  men  away  from  agriculture,  there  are  many  other 
things  besides  the  attraction  of  a  city  life.  There  is  positive 
laziness,  which  Professor  Stuart  was  wont  to  say  is  a  part  of 
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origmal  sin ;  there  may  be  want  of  capacity  to  organize  its 
profits ;  there  is  the  influence  of  emigration ;  the  infatuating 
report  of  rich  mines  in  California,  Mexico,  and  Oregon ;  there 
is  the  havoc  of  the  last  war,  which  thinned  our  population ; 
the  restless  character  of  us  Americans,  and  the  general  varia- 
tion of  our  popular  life.  It  may  not  be  a  permanent  article 
in  our  deficiencies  ;  for  the  fashion  of  this  tvorld  pctsseth  away. 
The  next  census  may  give  a  different  report. 

1 11.  But  it  is  time  to  come  to  the  practical  question  :  What 
shall  we  do  ?  How  is  our  duty  shaped  by  our  circumstances  ? 
After  considering  well  that  social  evils  work  their  own  cure, 
there  yet  remain  responsibilities  for  us  to  see,  and  much,  very 
much,  for  us  to  do.    We  must  not  always  trust  the  rule — 
Laiasez/aire  ;  we  must  sometimes  even  correct  nature  itself. 
The  perfection  of  God  is  often  seen  through  nature  when  it 
is  perfected  by  man.    Even  the  garden  of  Eden  was  suscep- 
ble  of  cultivation.    "  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man  and 
put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  and  to  keep  it." 
Yes,  the  question  meets  us,  what  shall  we  do  ?  The  first  ques- 
tion may  be  on  the  negative  side,  what  shall  we  not  do  ?  There 
are  some  remedies  which  have  been  adopted  which  in  these 
ends  of  the  earth  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  think  of 
attempting.    For  example,  we  can  not  expect  to  restore  the 
caste-system  of  India,  which  probably  took  its  origin  (partly 
at  least)  to  prevent  the  evils  of  an  overgrown  and  out-worn 
population.    Nor  shall  we  think  of  establishing  the  mitigated 
castes  or  classes  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  indeed  the 
whole  of  Europe.    We  have  decided  that  all  men  are  free 
and  equal ;  we  have  just  emancipated  our  slaves ;  and  we  have 
found  it  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between  emancipation  and 
the  right  of  suffrage  and  of  receiving  suf&age.    Surely,  in 
this  country,  all  professions  must  be  open,  and  every  man  has 
the  right  of  going  and  dwelling  where  he  pJeases.    He  may 
seek  the  city,  or  leave  the  city ;  he  may  be  a  merchant  or  a 
fanner ;  he  may  qualify  himself  for  any  office  and  get  it  if  he 
can ;  or  he  may  get  it  without  quahfication.    Our  manners, 
our  expectations,  our  veneration,  our  hopes,  our  ideas  of  hon- 
or or  obscurity,  must  conform  to  the  order  we  have  chosen 
and  the  population  we  have  collected.    Wealth  now  is  the 
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only  earthly  diBtmotion.  Even  our  dress  now  indicates  our 
manners.  Where  are  the  gentlemen?  Who  can  suspect 
them  in  the  short  coats,  felt  hats,  close  trowsers,  and  aniform 
dresses  now  fashionable  ?  The  monstrous  periwigs  which 
afflicted  Dr.  Increase  Mather  in  Boston  in  1676,*  have  all 
fallen  off  and  left  the  most  venerable  heads  to  the  simplicity 
of  our  common  nature.  No  ;  our  republicanism  appears  in 
our  dress. 

Nor  will  it  be  of  any  service  to  rail,  or  exaggerate,  or  ex- 
alt some  professions  to  the  skies,  and  depress  others  to  the 
ground.    All  are  honorable  men  who  do  their  part,  and  sub- 
ject their  industry  to  the  welfare  of  society.    No  doubt  agri- 
culture is  the  basis  of  all  the  other  occupations.    Man  lives 
by  bread,  though  he  does  not  live  on  bread  alone.   The  apos- 
tle lays  down  the  proposition,  that  no  man  should  heedlessly 
change  his  condition :    '^  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same 
calling  wherein  he  was  caDed."t    The  very  term,  oaUing,  is 
significant.    Were  you  bom  in  a  palace  or  cottage,  the  hand 
of  God  is  in  it.    The  burden  of  proof  lies  on  him  who  seeks 
the  change.    A  preacher  in  our  pulpit  lately,  in  a  sermon 
which  had  a  greater  hold  on  our  memories  than  on  our  first 
impressions,  laid  down  this  axiom :  That  agriculture  was  the 
first  work,  and  every  man  that  forsook  it  must  have  a  posi- 
tive reason,  a  call  manifestly  revoking  the  first  call  of  God.^ 
Lord  Bacon  supposed  himself  to  be  uttering  common-sense 
when  he  said  :  "  Generally  it  is  to  be  foreseen  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  a  kingdom  (especially  if  it  be  not  mown  down  by 
wars)  do  not  exceed  the  stock  of  the  kingdom  which  should 
maintain  them;  neither  is  the  population  to  be  reckoned 
only  by  number ;  for  a  smaller  number  that  spend  more  and 
earn  less,  do  wear  out  an  estate  sooner  than  a  greater  num- 
ber that  live  lower  and  gather  more  :  therefore  the  multiply- 
ing of  nobility  and  other  degrees  of  quality,  in  an  over-pro- 

*  An  earnest  exhortation  to  the  inhabitants  of  17 ew  England,  containing 
this  passage,  **  What  shall  we  say  when  men  are  seen  in  the  streets  with 
monstrous  and  horrid  perriwigs.  and  women  with  their  borders,  and  fklse 
locks,  and  such  like  whorish  fiishlons,  whereby  the  anger  of  the  Lord  is 
kindled  against  this  sinful  land." 

t  l.Ck)r.  vii,  20.  t  Austin  L.  Park  of  Gardner,  Me. 
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portion  to  the  common  people,  doth  speedily  bring  a  state  to 
neoessity ;  and  so  doth  likewise  an  oyergrown  clergy,  for  they 
bring  nothing  to  the  stock ;  and  in  like  manner  when  more 
are  bred  scholars  than  preferments  can  take  off."* 

But  it  is  time  to  look  on  the  positive  side.    What  can  we 
do  to  abate  an  evil  which,  though  generated  by  liberty, 
seems  so  dangerous  to  its  existence  ?    Now,  in  aU  complex 
questions  which  meet  the  contemplative  mind,  where  element 
acts  on  element,  and  one  cause  seems  to  counteract  another, 
it  is  Ysstly  important  to  get  the  right  impression ;  and  the 
right  impression  is  the  full  impression.    We  must  see  things 
just  as  they  are  ^  and  the  influence  must  be  often  a  silent  and 
cautionary  one.    Our  conviction  must  be  like  the  weights  of 
a  dock — ^unseen,  unostentatious,  but  constantly  acting  on  the 
hands,  and  guiding  them  to  point  to  the  hour  on  the  face. 
There  is  in  one  of  the  little  harbors  near  Boston,  a  vexatious 
obstruction  called  half-tide  rock,  over  which  the  little  skifiGs 
slip  at  high  water,  and  which  is  visible  to  all  after  the  half- 
tide  ;  but  which  is  very  dangerous  to  inexperts  just  before 
the  half-tide,  when  it  is  near  the  surface  enough  to  strike  the 
vessel,  and  concealed  enough  not  to  be  seen.    It  is  curious 
to  see  tbe  influence  of  this  rock  on  an  old  skipper  when  its 
concealment  is  the  cause  of  the  greatest  danger.    He  says  but 
little  about  it ;  he  knows  about  where  it  is ;  he  is  careless  and 
secure  until  he  reaches  the  point  of  danger ;  and  he  knows 
when  he  has  passed  it ;  and  he  reserves  all  his  caution  and 
care  for  the  short  time  when  he  is  passing  it.    Whereas,  a 
novice  exhausts  himself  before  his  care  is  really  necessary^ 
and  does  not  know  how  to  relax  it  when  the  danger  is  past. 
In  social  life,  in  politics,  and  religion,  there  are  a  great  many 
of  these  half-tide  rocks  ;  and  he  is  the  best  steersman  who 
knows  exactly  where  they  are.    Or,  to  take  another  compari- 
son :  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  who  so  long  ruled  England,  and 
was  omnipotent  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  ruled 
by  exactly  knowing  their  composition  and  character;  who 
always  hit  them  between  wind  and  water,  and  for  many  years 

*  Essay  on  Seditions  and  Troubles. 
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never  lost  a  motion  lie  was  in  earnest  to  carry ;  lie  was  guided 
by  a  knowledge  produced  by  an  almost  instinctive  impression 
— ^a  knowledge  beyond  all  power  of  analyzation.     So  let  ns 
see  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  time,  and  act  accordingly. 
A  clergyman,  we  will  suppose,  has  been  a  warm  advocate  for 
the  Education  Society,  and,  certainly,  eleemosynary  educa- 
tion has  prevailed  in  all  countries  since  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  there  is  a  great  call  for  more  ministers.     It  is  said 
we  want  ministers.    Yes,  we  do  want  competent  ministers ; 
but  we  have  a  great  many  ministers  we  don't  want.     Liet  us 
remember  that  there  are  some  real  Ohristians  who  can  serve 
God  at  the  plough-tail  infinitely  better  than  they  can  in  the 
pulpit.    One  is  pained  to  see  what  specimens  of  humanity 
have  been  encouraged  to  become  preachers,  who  could  hardly 
articulate  the  English  language.    What  a  waste  of  expense 
and  counteraction  of  the  very  design  of  God.    On  the  con- 
trary.  we  have  known  some,  who,  having  faUed  in  preaching, 
have  returned  to  farming.     Honorable  men !    Noble  resolu- 
tion !    They  have  won  a  far  greater  honor  than  to  be  made 
Doctors  of  Divinity.    So  in  aU  professions.    Let  none  be 
encouraged  to  enter  them  whose  choice  will  never  be  justified 
by  success.    The  theory  of  our  government  is,  that  all  pro- 
fessions are  equally  respectable,  when  conducted  by  talents, 
and  adorned  by  true  virtue.    We  will  only  add  :  there  is  a 
sphere  for  as  much  genius  and  skill  in  conducting  a  farm  as 
there  is  in  managing  a  debate  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

Let  all  the  leaders  of  society,  all  the  men  of  ohservatiou 
and  influence,  watch  the  leaning  of  the  boat  and  throw  them- 
selves on  the  opposite  gunwale ;  but  stay  there  no  longeb 
THAN  UNTIL  THE  VESSEL  GETS  BiGHTED.  In  a  shifting  commu- 
nity I  honor  an  inconsistent  man. 

Observation  must  conclude  that  a  relish  for  rural  life  is  de- 
clining among  us.  We  forget  that  "  God  made  the  country 
and  man  made  the  town."  One  of  the  strangest  infatuations 
among  us  is  the  influence  a  new-discovered  mine  has  on  oar 
population.  It  sets  them  all  in  motion,  as  a  whirlwind  sweeps 
up  the  sands  of  an  Arabian  desert.  They  rush  to  the  wild- 
est regions;  they  believe  the  most  incredible  stories;  they 
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overtop  the  coldest  mountains ;  they  cross  deserts,  producing 
nothing  but  wild  sage  ;  they  are  sure  of  the  most  treacher- 
ous chances ;  they  exchange  all  human  certainties  for  golden 
dreams  :  and  yet  years  ago  Adam  Smith  declared,  that  min- 
ing was  the  surest  road  to  national  poverty  :  and  the  statis- 
tics of  an  these  expeditions  show  that  the  prizes  fall  to  the 
share  of  very  few.  The  ground  yields  its  most  certain  riches 
to  those  who  dig  no  deeper  than  the  furrows  of  a  sub-soil 
plough ;  to  those  that  mow  the  grass  and  plant  the  com. 

We  close  this  artigle  with  a  paragraph  from  an  Address 
before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Essex  County,  Mass.,  de- 
livered at  Topsfield,  Sept.  27th,  1838  :  a  society  founded  by 
Timothy  Piokebino,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  last  energies 
of  his  useful  life. 

"  If  a  certain  style  of  living  seem  essential  to  our  happi- 
ness, and  in  the  competitions  of  life  we  are  left  to  fall  short 
of  it,  no  philosophy,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  no  religion,  can 
save  the  strongest  mind  from  a  degree  of  disappointment. 

"  Now  it  was  the  policy  of  antiquity  to  give  agriculture  the 
first  place  among  the  professions.  1  allude  not  to  pastorals, 
that  retrospective  pleasure  with  which,  from  the  courts  of 
princes  and  in  an  age  of  refinement,  men  look  back  upon  in- 
credible scenes  of  virtue  in  elysian  fields  of  bliss,  [but  the 
most  sober  calculators,  the  orator  and  the  historian,  delighted 
to  relate  the  story  of  Cincinnatus,  passing  from  his  plough 
to  victory  and  from  victory  back  to  the  plough — triumphcuis 
aqricola.  The  possibiliiy  of  uniting  the  highest  mental  qual- 
ities with  that  practical  skill  which  makes  the  desert  blossom 
like  the  rosSy  was  strongly  inculcated.  It  was  the  leading  ar- 
ticle of  ancient  faith,  and  must  be  so  again.  The  man  who 
makes  agriculture  not  merely  productive,  but  honorable ;  who 
surrounds  his  farm  with  the  miages  of  the  most  attractive 
happiness ;  who  dwells  in  a  neat  abode,  such  as  republican 
wisdom  mi^ht  build,  and  republican  simplicity  ought  to  de- 
sire ;  who,  in  addition  to  the  song  of  the  robin,  can  make  the 
music  of  contentment  flow  around  his  calm  abode  ;  can  unite 
it  with  the  intelligence  of  a  citizen  who  knows  his  rights  and 
is  determined  to  defend  them ;  who  shows  that  this  business 
is  favorable  to  mental  culture,  and  as  fair  a  road  as  any  to 
political  eminence  ; — such  a  man  does  more  to  encourage  the 
profession  than  all  other  causes  combined.  He  touches  the 
springs  of  action  in  their  centre,  and  blesses  his  country  and 
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mankind.  He  plants  the  laurel  beside  the  plough,  and  al- 
lures thousands  to  come,  and,  after  having  toiled  within  its 
fragrance,  to  sit  beneath  its  shade."* 


Art.  XL— the  ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN. 

By  Bey.  M.  0.  Sutphbn,  Pastor  of  the  Scotch  Chnrch,  New  York. 

Does  the  History  of  the  Human  Baoe  fall  witiiin  the  limits 
of  Scripture  Chronology  ? 

Assuming  the  ethnographic  universality  of  the  deluge,  this 
question  is  resolved  into  two  subordinate  ones : — ^first,  does 
the  ante-diluvian  history  of  man  fall  within  the  ante-diluvian 
chronology  of  Scripture ;  and,  secondly,  does  his  post-dilu- 
vian history  fall  within  the  post-diluvian  Chronology  ? 

The  first  of  these  questions,  will  give  rise  to  no  debate.  We 
meet  nothing  in  the  ascertained  imte-diluvian  history  of  tiie 
race,  that  may  not  be  readily  compassed  within  the  geneological 
table  of  the  sons  of  Adam.  We  address  our  attention,  there- 
fore, at  once  to  the  second,  viz. — does  the  post-diluvian  history 
of  man,  or  the  history  of  the  race  in  its  present  developments, 
faU  within  the  poatcUluviaii  chronology  of  Scripture? 

To  determine  this  question  we  must  first  inquire.  What 
is  the  chronology  recorded  in  Scripture,  or  what  the  length 

*  After  all,  mankind^  especially  the  young,  wUl  be  govemed  by  their  ideas 
of  the  beautiful  more  than  utility,  in  politics,  morals,  religion,  and  general 
lifie ;  nor  would  a  benevolent  man  wish  to  exterminate  this  fundamental 
principle  of  our  nature.  But  there  is  all  the  difflsrence  in  the  world 
between  conventional  beauty,  the  beauty  of  fiishion  and  expense,  and  that 
which  is  simple,  natural,  and  eternal.  Let  us  look  at  a  few  particulars : 
a  rich  shawl  to  a  young  lady's  eye  is  beautiful ;  so  is  a  rose.  But  the  od« 
is  a  conventional  beauty,  the  other  a  natural.  The  one  lasts  while  the 
fashion  lasts ;  the  other,  i.  e.,  its  essential  beauty,  until  flowers  shall  be  no 
more.  Take  the  fluctuations  of  female  dress :  sometimes  its  beauty  depends 
solely  on  the  fashion ;  sometimes  it  approaches  to  the  everlasting  laws  of 
nature.  The  old  stays  and  high-heeled  shoes  of  Queen  Ann's  day  were 
mere  conventional  beauties ;  the  Grecian  dress  is  natural  and  essentially 
beautiftil.  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  what  we  are  to  seek  is,  that  cheap,  simple, 
essential  beauty,  which  promotes  the  progress  of  mental  refinement,  but 
never  leads  to  the  expense  which  plunges  families  and  nations  in  ruin. 
Let  the  conventional  and  natural  meet  in  one  line  of  inseparable  union. 
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of  the  period,  according  to  tlie  Bible,  from  Adam  to  Noah, 
and  especially  that  from  Xoah  to  Abram  ?  The  readers  of  this 
Review  need  not  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact,  emphasized  by 
Prioliard,  that  the  Scriptures  famish  as  no  cbronolo^,  prop- 
erly so  called,  of  the  earliest  ages.  We  have  simply  two 
genealc^csl  tables,  of  ten  names  each,  giving  the  respective 
ages  of  each  member  of  the  line,  vhen  his  saccessor  was 
bom ,  and  when  he  himself  died.  These  tables  are  foand  in 
four  forms — that  in  the  Hebrew  text,  in  the  Greek  Septua- 
giut,  in  the  Samaritan  Fenteteach,  and  in  Josephus.  These 
forms  agree  and  disagree  in  remarkable  ways. 

Take  the  first  table.  From  Adam  to  N6ah  the  Hebrew 
makes  1656  years,  the  Septuafcint  2262  years,  the  Sama- 
ritan 1307  years,  Josephus  2256  years.  In  the  total  ages 
of  the  first  five  pttriarchs,  and  of  the  seventh,  they  all 
agree.  Of  the  nombers  before  the  birth  of  a  safccessor, 
which  is  of  special  importance  for  the  chronology  —  the 
units,  as  Prof.  Murphy*  has  indicated,  agree  in  all  but 
Lamech,  the  tens  in  all  but  Lamech  and  Methnseleh,  while 
tiie  hnndreds  differ  in  a  seemingly  designed  and  systematic 
way,  except  in  Noah.  In  Jared,  Methuseleh  and  Lamech,  the 
Hebrew,  Septuagint  and  Josephus  agree  in  a  number,  greater 
by  a  hondred  than  the  Samaritan.  In  the  remaining  six,  the 
Hebrew  and  Samaritan  ^ree,  while  the  Septuagint  and  Jo- 
aephns  agree  also  in  a  number  greater  by  a  hundred. 

So  much  for  the  first  table.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second, 
or  that  reaching  from  Noah  to  Abram — Abram's  entrance 
into  Canaan.  Here  the  totals  f^ain  differ — the  Hebrew 
making  422  years,  the  Samaritan  1072,  the  Septui^t  1308, 
and  Josephus  in  his  sum  422,  while  his  separate  numbers, 
which  agree  very  nearly  with  the  Septuagint,  aggr^ate  about 
the  same  total  with  the  Greek.  In  the  years  of  life  in  this 
genealogy,  the  Hebrew,  Samaritan  and  Septuagint  E^ree  in 
Shem,  the  Hebrew  and  Septa^nt  in  Terab,  the  Samaritan 
and  Septuagint  in  Eber,  and  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  in 
bH  Uie  rest.  In  regard,  however,  to  the  years  of  paternity, 
the  Hebrew  stands  alone,  as  Prof.  Morphy  indicates,  against 
flie  Samaritan  and  Septnagint  agreeing,  except  in  Terah, 
*Com.  In  loc. 
IS 
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where  they  all  agree.  The  diflference  here,  again,  is  not  in  the 
units  or  tens,  but  in  the  excess  over  the  Hebrew  number  of 
a  hundred  yearg  in  each  case,  except  that  of  Nahor,  where  it 
is  50  years,  or  150  according  to  the  Codex  Vaticanus  of  the 
Septuagint. 

Which,  now,  of  these  forms  is  the  correct  one?  The 
question  lies,  as  all  scholars  agree,  and  as  a  short  inyes- 
tigation  of  the  tables  themselves  will  convince,  between  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek.  As  to  the  relative  claims  of  these, 
authorities  are  greatly  divided.  It  has  usually,  or  latterly  at 
least,  been  contended,  that  the  internal  evidence  favors  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  external  the  Greek.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  Eastern  churches  in  all  ages  have  adhered  to  the  Greek, 
while  the  Western  now  incline  to  the  Hebrew.  The  arguments 
advanced  on  either  side,  and  which  we  c%n  only  indicate,  we 
will  classify  and  consider  under  two  heads — those  common 
to  both,  and  those  pecuUar  to  each. 

1.  The  apologists  of  each  claim  that  the  other  has  been 
altered.  Some  partisans  of  the  Hebrew  contend  that  the 
Greek  text  was  changed  at  the  time  the  Septuagint  transla- 
tion was  made,  or  about  280  B.  C;  others,  that  it  was  cor- 
rupted after  the  Christian  Era.  They  agree  in  affirming  as  the 
motive,  the  desire  to  make  the  chronology  of  Scripture  more 
nearly  comport  with  the  vast  antiquity  of  Egypt.  The  Sep- 
tuagintarians  make  the  counter  affirmation,  that  the  Hebrew 
was  altered  by  unbelieving  Jews,  in  order  to  throw  back  the 
birth  of  our  Lord  from  the  Sixth  Millenary,  in  which  it  had 
been  commonly  expected  -he  would  appear,  to  the  fourth. 
Which  is  the  more  likely  of  these  changes  ?    Let  us  sift  them. 

(a)  Which  the  more  likely  in  view  of  the  respective  motives 
alleged?  We  will  premise  that  evidently  no  change  was 
made  in  the  Septuagint  before  the  time  of  Christ.  This  is 
proved  to  a  demonstration,  by  the  fact  that  our  Lord  and  the 
Evangelists  and  Apostles  repeatedly  quote  from  the  Septua- 
gint, and  that  Luke  expressly  follows  its  peculiar  chronology  in 
his  genealogical  table.  It  is  incredible  that  such  eminent 
sanction  should  have  been  given  to  this  version,  and  also  to  its 
chronology,  if  a  willful  and  wicked  addition  of  1500  years 
had  been  made  by  it  to  the  original  text.    The  conclusion 
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is  inevitable,  that  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  stood  tog( 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  as  Josephus  and  Philo  both  indi 
The  question,  then,  narrows  to  this :  was  the  Greek  chron( 
lengthened  by  the  believing  Jews  of  Egypt,  to  approxi 
the  enormous  tables  of  that  land,  or  the  Hebrew  short 
by  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  Palestine,^ to  ante-date  the  1 
of  Jesus,  and  so  discredit  his  Messiahship  ? 

Which  of  these  motives  had  been  the  stronger  ? 
doubtedly  that  of  the  unbelieving  Jew,  to  overthrow  a  p 
lax  ailment  for  the  Messiahship  of  the  hated  Nazai 
The  believing '  Jew,  or  Gentile,  of  Alexandria,  could  e 
Tery  little  toward  the  end  with  which  he  is  accredited  ; 
what  is  an  addition  of  1500  years,  compared  with  th 
most  countless  ages  claimed  by  the  Egyptian  chronicler 
the  reign  of  their  gods  and  demi-gods  and  heroes  ?  Bes: 
the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint  does  not  harmonize 
the  later  periods  of  Egyptian  chronicles,  no  matter  how 
latter  be  interpreted.  The  object  sought,  and  the  end  effe< 
Are,  therefore,  immensely  greater  in  the  alteration  of 
Hebrew  than  of  the  Greek. 

(6)  Again,  the  facility  of  alteration  was  greater  in  the 
of  tbe  Hebrew  than  of  the  Greek  text.     This  will  ap{ 
ivhen  we  remember  that,  after  the  conquests  of  Alexai 
the  Greek  version  came  into  almost  universal  use  in  Palesi 
as  well  as  elsewhere.    Copies  of  it  were  indefinitely  multip 
It  was,  accordingly,  impossible  to  corrupt  its  text  in 
quarter,  without  the  discovery  of  the  fraud,  and  especiall 
this  version  was  in  possession   of  unbelieving,  as  weE 
l^elieving  Jews.  Unquestionably,  the  former  had  been  vigi 
to  expose  and  denounce  a  change  which  would  fumisl 
argument  for  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.    But,  per  contr 
-was  possible  to  propagate  among  the  unbelieving  Jews  a 
rupted  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  text,  because,  in  the  o 
throw  of  Jerusalem  and  the  other  cities  of  the  land,  and 
dispersion  of  the  Jews,  nearly  all  the  copies  of  that  text ; 
ished.    The  very  limited  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  even  am 
Jews,  would  also  contribute  to  this  end.    It  was  easy,  thei: 
alter  the  small  number  of  manuscripts  remaining,  accorci 
to  the  new  reading.    Besides,  at  that  time,  as  existing  ma 
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scripts  intimate,  every  roll  was  full  of  alterations  and  obliter- 
ations, as  it  was  a  custom  with  the  ancients  to  compare  dif- 
ferent copies  of  a  book,  and  to  mark  the  various  readings  in 
the  margin  or  in  the  text  itself.  Thus  the  changes  introduced 
by  Akiba,  who  is  charged  by  the  Fathers  with  this  comiptioii, 
would  readily  become, current,  and  especially  if,  as  alleged, 
he  claimed  for  them  the  authority  of  old  and  correct  manu- 
scripts. We  submit,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  is  against 
the  Hebrew  text,  so  far  as  concerns  the  charge  of  alteration. 

2.  A  second  argument  ui^ed  for  the  Hebrew  text,  but  which 
also  favors  the  Greek,  is  drawn  from  concurring  testimonies. 
In  the  ante-diluvian  table,  the  Hebrew,  in  seven  out  of 
the  ten  numbers,  is  supported  by  the  Samaritan,  on  the  -point 
of  the  several  ages  of  paternity.  The  Septuagint  is  support- 
ed by  Josephus,  in  nine  instances  out  of  tiie  ten,  on  the  same 
point.  In  the  post-diluvian,  the  Hebrew  is  sustained  on  the 
ages  of  paternity  by  the  Samaritan  and  Josephus,  each,  in 
one  case  only  but  of  the  ten,  while  the  Septuagint  is  sustaiQ- 
ed  on  the  same  point  by  the  Samaritan  in  nine  cases  out  of 
the  ten,  and  by  Josephus  in  eight  out  of  the  ten.  The  age 
of  paternity  is  taken  for  the  obvious  reason  that  this  is  the 
basis  of  the  chronological  reckoning.  The  argument  from 
concurrent  testimonies  thus  decidedly  favors  the  Greek,  and 
especially  in  the  post-diluvian  table,  which  is  chiefly  concern- 
ed in  our  investigation. 

3.  A  third  argument  advanced  for  the  Hebrew  is,  that  it 
presents  more  proportional  consistency  in  the  respective  ages 
which  it  gives  of  paternity  and  death.  It  is  urged  especially 
against  the  post-diluvian  table  of  the  Greek,  that  though  the 
total  age  of  life  is  reduced  to  nearly  one-half  of  what  obtain- 
ed before  the  flood,  the  age  of  paternity  remains  about  the 
same  as  before  the  flood.  But  let  us  carefully  test  this.  We 
find  by  calculation  that  in  the  ante-diluvian  table,  according 
to  the  Hebrew,  the  average  age  of  paternity  is  a  little  more 
than  one-fifth  the  total  age  of  life,  and  in  the  post-diluvian  a 
little  more  than  one-seventh  ;  while,  according  to  the  Greek 
in  the  ante-diluvian,  the  average  for  the  same  is  a  little  more 
than  one-third,  and  in  the  post-diluvian  just  about  one-third. 
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The  Septuagint,  then,  is  proportionally  more  consistent  on 
this  point ;  (a)  with  itself — that  is,  the  post-diiuvian  table 
with  the  ante-diluvian — the  ratio  in  each  case  being  abont 
one^third ;  (6)  with  what  physiology  shows  to  obtain  now, 
and  to  have  generally  obtained,  in  the  history  of  the  race  as 
to  the  age  of  puberty  {naiSoyovta) ;  (c)  and  even  with  the 
ante-dilnvian  table  of  the  Hebrew,  which  makes  the  date  of 
patemiiy  one-fifth  that  of  the  sum  total  of  life,  while  its  post- 
diluvian table  has  veered  off  to  more  than  one-seventh.  Fur- 
ther, the  Hebrew  text  makes;  according  to  Dr.  Seyffarth,  the 
•  patriarchs,  from  Noah  to  Abraham,  beget  their  first  sons  a 
hundred  years  sooner  than  the  later  patriarchs,  from  Abra- 
ham to  Joshua.  The  argument  from  proportional  consistency, 
therefore,  is  overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  the  Septuagint. 

4.  A  fourth  argument  presented  in  favor  of  the  Hebrew  is, 
that  it  is  without  (he  atvdied  artificiality  and  systemat/ic  uni^ 

formity  of  the  Greek,  and  thus  bears  intrinsic  evidence  of  su- 
perior trustworthiness.  It  is  said  that  the  Greek  has  evi- 
dently added,  with  undeviating  regularity,  a  hundred  years 
to  the  several  ages  of  paternity.  This  is  a  strong  argument 
from  the  Hebrew  standpoint,  but  one  equally  strong  may  be 
made  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Greek,  for,  viewed  from  this, 
a  systematic  diminution  of  a  hundred  years  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  the  Hebrew.  There  is  precisely  the  same  reg- 
ularity and  uniformity  of  change  in  the  Hebrew,  only  it  is  a 
little  more  concealed.  The  true  state  of  the  case  appears  to  be 
this:  There  is  a  seeming  artificial  uniformity  in  the  Septuagint, 
looked  at  from  the  Hebrew,  and  a  seeming  artful  uniformity 
in  the  Hebrew,  looked  at  from  the  Septuagint.  The  advan- 
tage in  the  argument  here  is  again  with  the  Greek. 

5.  A  fifth  argument  for  the  Hebrew  is  that  it  is  the  original 
texty  while  the  Septuagint  is  but  a  version.  But  the  reading  of 
a  version  may,  because  of  ancientness  and  accuracy,  become 
a  greater  authority  than  the  subsequently  corrupted  text  of 
the  original  And  that  the  Septuagint  is  to  be  received  with 
special  reverence,  is  manifest  from  the  striking,  manner  in 
which  it  was  accredited  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles.  Says 
Augustine :  **  The  Christian  people  are  accustomed  to  hear 
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the  translation  of  the  Seventy,  which  has  been  approyed  by 
the  Apostles  themselves."  And  again  :  "  The  very  highest 
respect  is  due  to  the  translation  of  the  Seventy,  who,  as  the 
better  informed  chnrches  maintain,  translated  under  such  an 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  all  were  of  one  and  the  same 
mind."*  And  yet  again  :  "  The  Christians  believe  that  the 
truth  is  contained  in  these  their  books,  rather  than  in  those 
of  the  Jews."  Besides,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  point  in 
dispute  between  the  two  texts  is  not  one  of  metaphysics, 
where  much  might  depend  on  a  philosophical  rendering,  but 
one  of  mere  numbers,  in  which  there  could  be  no  mistake  by 
competent  translators.  So  that  here  again  the  Hebrew  is 
far  from  having  the  advantage  over  the  Greek. 

6.  Another  argument  for  each  chronology,  is  drawn  from 
astronomy.  In  favor  of  the  Hebrew,  it  is  maintained  that  its 
chronology,  particularly  from  the  deluge  onward,  exhibits  a 
general  agreement  throughout  with  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes at  the  rate  of  71 J  years  to  a  degree,  while  the  corrup- 
tions of  it,  including  the  Samaritan,  modem  Jewish,  etc.,  ex- 
hibit the  same  general  agreement  with  the  ancient  erroneous 
equinoctial  precession  at  the  rate  of  10  LJ  years  to  a  degree. 
But  this  argument,  though  elaborated  with  copious  calcula- 
tions, through  long  pages,  by  Dr.  Shimeall  in  his  "  Bible 
Chronology,"  is  far  less  convincing,  to  say  the  least,  than  that 
drawn  from  the  j^Zarze^ar?/  configurations ,  for  the  Septuagint,  by 
Dr.  Seyffarth.  The  latter  maintains,  in  his  numerous  works, 
that  among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  astronomical  ob- 
servations were  preserved,  by  means  of  which  the  beginning 
of  each  of  the  four  world-periods — the  date  of  the  deluge,  the 
arrival  of  Menes  in  Egypt,  the  bii'th  of  Moses,  and  the  exo- 
dus of  the  Israelites — may  be  certainly  fixed  ;  and  that  all 
these  epochs  harmonize  not  with  the  Hebrew  but  the  Greek 
chronology.  So  much  for  the  arguments  common  to  the  two 
systems,  and  which,  we  submit,  decidedly  favor  the  Septuagint. 
But  besides  in  favor  of  the  Septuagint  it  is  properly  urged : 
1.  That  "  its  chronology  agrees  ivith  itself,  while  that  cf  the 
present  Masoretic  text  presents  the  strangest  inconsistencies.^' 
Thus,  the  latter  relates  that  there  existed  in  the  time  of  Nim- 

*  August.  Civ.  Dei.  xv,  11,  13,  and  xviii,  43. 
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rod,  or  only  one  hundred  years  after  the  flood,  a  great  people 
and  a  large  kingdom,  beginning  with  Babel,  and  Erech,  and 
Accad,  and  Oalneh  in  Shinar.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  here, 
according  to  the  Greek  chronology,  for  it  supposes  about  six 
hundred  years  to  have  elapsed  before  this  period.  Further,  the 
Hebrew  chronology  makes  Shem  as  well  as  Salah  and  Eber, 
not  only  to  have  lived  at  the  building  of  Babel,  but  also 
to  have  outlived  Abraham.  Or,  to  vary  the  statement, 
no  less  than  eleven  generations  of  men,  from  Noah  to  Abra- 
ham, were  alive  upon  the  earth  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and 
of  these  Shem  was  called  to  bury  eight  generations  of  his  own 
children,  and  Eber  six  ! 

2.  A  second  argument  against  the  Hebrew  and  in  favor  of 
the  Septuagint,  is  the  s^idien  diminution  in  the  hnglh  of  life 
whicb-it  makes  from  the  600  years  of  Shem,  not  to  mention 
the  950  years  of  Noah,  to.  the  148  of  Nahor,  or  from  the  464 
of  Eber  to  the  239  of  Peleg,  who  immediately  follows  in  the 
table. 

3.  Further  in  favor  of  the  chronology  of  the  Greek,  may 
be  urged  that  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament^  were  un- 
derstood by  Jewish  interpreters  before  Christ,  and  by  the 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  by  the  early  Christian 

'  churches,  and  especially  by  the  ChUiasts  in  and  after  the 
time  of  the  Apostles,  to  reckon  not  4000  years,  hut  about  6000 

from  Adam  to  Chris f,*  In  proof  of  this,  as  far  as  the  Jews 
are  concerned,  is  the  fact  that  1460  years  after  the  Christian 
Era,  the  learned  Abarbanel,  in  his  celebrated  Commentary  on 
Daniel,  bade  his  brethren  remember  that  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah  was  just  at  hand,  and  the  Jews  generally  in  Spain 
and  in  the  East  about  this  period  were  in  special  expectation 
of  Christ. 

4.  Again,  the  "  earliest  and  most  learned  Fathers  of  the 
Churchy  imanimously  declare,  that  the  true  chronology  of  the 
Penteteuch  was  preserved  in  the  Septuagint,  but  shortened 
by  the  Jews  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem."  Among 
these,  Seyffarth  cites  Origen  (Cont.  C.  I,  40),  Justin  Martyr, 
(Dial,  c.  Tryph.  68,  71),  Epiphanius,  Eusebius,  Jerome  and 
Augastine.   Eusebius  and  Jerome,  he  says,  adopted  the  chro- 

♦  Seyffarth.    Summary,  p.  188  and  140,  &c. 
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nology  of  the  Septuagint  as  the  basis  of  their  chronological 
tables.  Jerome  again  and  again  affirms,  that  the  Hebrew 
text  was  comipted  bj  the  Jews.  Syncellns  says :  "  I  concur 
entirely  in  the  opinion  that  this  shortening  of  the  chronology 
in  the  Hebrew  text  was  the  criminal  act  of  the  Jews."  More- 
over, learned  old  Fathers  of  the  Church  expressly  relate  that 
a  certain  apostate,  Akiba  by  name,  about  100  A.  C,  perpe- 
trated this  fraud. 

5.  Sfcill  further,  Philo  and  Josephus,  the  most  learned  Jews 
of  antiquity,  accepted  the  canonical  and  chronological  au- 
thority of  the  Septuagint.  The  latter  is  quoted  by  Seyffarth, 
as  expressly  acknowledging  the  chronology  of  the  Greek, 
while  the  former  declares  that  version  to  be  the  work  of 
Divine  inspiration.  And  besides,  it  is  affirmed  by  mission- 
aries, that  the  Jews  in  Ethiopia,  have  a  biblical  chronology, 
agreeing  with  that  of  the  Septuagint  instead  of  the  Hebrew. 

6.  And  once  again,  the  positive  testimony  of  Mahometans, 
who  may  be  reckoned  disinterested  judges,  is  in  favor  of  the 
Greek  chronology.    Thus  Abulfeda  says  :  "  There  remains  to 
us  the  Greek  translation  confirmed  by  the  best  chronologists." 
Abulpharag  says :    "  According  to  the  Hebrew  Testament, 
there  elapsed  between  the  creation  and  Christ  1375  years 
less  than  according  to  the  Septuagint.     This    shortening 
is  the  work  of  the  older  Babbis.    For  as  it  had  been  fore- 
told in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  that  the  Messiah  woxdd 
come  into  the  world  in  the  last  days  or  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  millenium,  they  shortened  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs 
for  the  purpose  of  rejecting  Christ."*    And  to  this  may  be 
added,  that  all  ancient  nations  reckoned,  in  accordance  with 
Noachian  traditions,  not  4000  but  6000  years  from  the  Crea- 
tion to  Christ.     We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Septuagint  chronology. 

This  much  for  the  chronology.  Now,  can  the  history  of  the 
race,  hs  preserved  in  geology,  monuments,  physiology,  eth- 
nology, tradition  and  records,  be  brought  within  the  1,300 
years  from  the  flood  to  Abram's  entrance  to  Canaan,  or  the 
3,200  years  from  the  flood  to  Christ,  or  the  5,000  years  from 
the  flood  to  the  present  time  ? 

*  Seyffarth.    Summarj,  p.  144. 
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1.  And  first,  can  the  gedogical  disooveries  of  the  relics  of 
man,  be  comprehended  witihin  post-diluvian  history,  or  a 
period  of  5,000  years  ?  We  may  remark,  however,  in  passing, 
that,  staictly  perhaps,  the  inquiry  under  this  head  should 
cover  the  whole  period  from  Adam,  or  7,300  years,  since  some 
of  these  discovered  remains  may  belong  to  ante-diluvian  man. 
But,  as  the  ante*diluvian  race  seems  not  to  have  expanded 
much  beyond  Central  Asia,  and  as  that  region  has,  as  yet, 
almost  entirely  escaped  examination,  we  shaU  conduct  our 
investigation  on  the  basis  of  simply  post-diluvian  chronology. 
Do,  then,  these  remains  discovered  by  geology,  date  beyond 
the  deluge,  or  5,000  years  ? 

Let  us  see  what  they  are.  They  consist  mainly  of  five 
classes :— the  Swiss  lake  dwellings,  the  Danish  kitchen  mid- 
dens, the  Danish  peat-bogs,  the  ossiferous  caves  of  France, 
England  and  Belgium,  the  fluviatile  gravels  of  the  Seine  and 
the  Somme  and  the  Oise,  etc. 

As  to  the  first — ^the  pile^toeUings  discovered  in  Zurich  and 
Constance,  and  Oeneva  and  Neufchatel,  and  in  many  of  the 
smaller  lakes  of  Switzerland — ^some  of  them  are  evidently 
Boman,  and  aU  certainly  fall  within  a  comparative  civiliza- 
tion, as  is  shown  by  the  remains  of  domestic  animals  and  of 
cereals  found  in  them.    The  kitchen  middens,  contain  only  the 
bones  of  animals  that  have  inhabited  Europe  within  the 
historic  period,  and  shells  of  living  species,  though  no  loiter 
tomid  in  the  adjacent  waters,  and  implements  of  stone.     The 
pecU^ioys,  covering  beech,  oak  and  pine  forests  regularly  suc- 
ceeding each  other,  with,  as  is  affirmed,  implements  of  iron 
amid  the  beech,  bronze  amid  the  oak,  and  stone  amid  the 
•pine,  though  indicating  great  age,  yet  because  of  the  rapidity 
with  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  peat  growth  ad- 
vances, can  not  be  reckoned  beyond  the  Noachic  dispersion. 
The  (miferous  caves  contain,  as  is  alleged,  bones  of  men  in 
connection  with  those  of  extinct  species  of  animals,  as  e.  g., 
the  rhinoceros,  elephant,  cave-bear ;  but  there  is  no  certain 
evidence  as  yet,  that  these  deposits  were  contemporaneous 
instead  of  successive,  or,  if  contemporaneous,  that  they  are 
not  the  commingling,  through  pluvial  agency,  of  the  products 
of  former  and  later  periods.     Besides,  though  it  could  be 
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shown  that  man  lived  in  Europe  along  side  of  the  cave-bear, 
and  the  other  extinct  mammals  mentioned,  it  is  jet  a  question 
whether  the  age  of  these  mammals  is  not  to  be  broaght  for- 
ward, as  Sir  Geoi^e  Lewis  suggests,  instead  of  man's  being 
pushed  backward.  There  is  no  basis  here,  again,  for  any 
reliable  inferences  disturbing  Scripture  chronology. 

There  remain,  then,  but  the  JluviatUe  gravels  to  be  examined, 
and  these  are  all  we  need  investigate,  for  geologists  generally 
have  reckoned  them  as  the  most  certain  witnesses  of  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  race.  Says  the  anonymous  author 
of  "  Man's  Age  in  the  World  :*'  "  Every  evidence,  from  Swiss 
dwellings,  Danish  heaps,  and  ossiferous  caves,  is  confessedly 
posterior  to  the  Somme  flints."* 

What,  then,  is  the  problem  to  be  solved  in  case  of  these 
Somme  flints  ?    We  have  an  extended  plateau,  three  hundred 
feet  high,  cut  through  by  an  inclining  vaUey  a  mile  broad,  and 
a  small  river.     That  river  has  worked  its  way  down  through 
about  fifty  feet  of  chalk.    In  gravel  beds  resting  on  this  chalk, 
and  at  heights  of  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  present  level  of  the  river,  according  to  Lyell  and 
Prestwich,  are  deposited  bones  and  limbs  of  animals  now 
extinct,  with  a  few  of  living  species.     Among  the  former  are 
the  elephas  antiquus,  elephas  primogenius,  rhinoceros  ticho- 
rinus,  ursus  spelaeus,  hippopotamus,  etc.     These  have  evi- 
dently been  washed  down  by  floods  and  deposited  as  they  are 
found.    Among  them  are  scattered  flint  weapons,  manifestly 
transported  by  the  water,  as  the  hatchets  are  found  on  their 
sides.    Men,  therefore,  it  is  argued,  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
lowest  gravel  which  rests  on  the  chalk,  and  before  the  five  or 
six  strata  of  sand,  loam  and  marl  were  deposited  over  it  to 
the  height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet.     And  further,  men 
must  have  lived  before  the  river  wore  its  way  down  through 
the  chalk  formation,  for  deposits  on  such  elevations  could 
never  have  been  made  by  the  river  at  its  present  level.    But 
the  river  has  been   ages   upon   ages   wearing  its   channel. 
Therefore,  here  is  proof  of   an  antiquity  of   man  outstrip- 
ping all  possible  post-diluvian  or  ante-diluvian  chronology. 

Such  are,  in  brief,  the  statements  and  conclusions  of  Messrs. 

*  Man's  Age  iu  the  World. — p  17. 
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Lyell  and  Prestwich.  Let  ns  now  see  what  are  the  OTatements 
and  conclusions  of  Mr.  Alfred  Tylor,  who  has  given  especial 
attention  to  quaternary  deposits,  and  who,  since  1866,  has  re- 
peatedly yisited  the  Somme  district,  and  witli  the  aid  of  M. 
GuiUom,  a  government  engineer  at  Amiens,  near  which  city 
these  flints  are  especially  numerous,  has  carefully  measured 
the  altitudes  of  the  gravels.  His  minute  and  masterly  paper 
oil  the  subject  was  read  before  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

He  says :  (1)   That,  evidently,  the  valley  of  the  Somme 
had  received  its  present  form,  prior  to  the  deposition  of  any 
gravel  or  loess  now  to  be  seen  there,  and  in  this  respect  cor- 
responds to  other  valleys  in  which  quaternary  deposits  of 
this  character  are  met.     There  has  been  no  cutting  down  of 
the  river  through  the  chalk  since  these  flints  were  deposited, 
and  so,  at  one  blow,  he  strikes  off  countless  ages  of  Lyell  and 
Prestwich.     (2)  That  the  gravels  of  the  Somme  are  not  sep- 
arated into  two  divisions  by  an  escapement  of  chalk  running 
parallel  to  the  river,  as  Lyell  and  Prestwich  affirm.     The 
gravels  at  St.  Acheul,  and  elsewhere,  slope  from  the  highest 
levels  down  to  the  loess  formation,  the  bank  of  the  ancient 
river.    Therefore,  the  river  was  substantially  as  it  is  now, 
when  the  gravels  were  deposited.     (3)  There  is  evidence,, 
be  says,  of  floods,  in  olden  times,  which  mu»t  have  filled  the 
whole  vaUey  to  the  extreme  heights  of  the  gravel.     This  is- 
proved  by  the  immense  blocks  of  gr^s,  some  four  feet  long,, 
which  have  been  transported.    Many  dry  valleys  now  open 
into  the  Somme,  which,  in  earlier  days,  and  especially  in  the 
glacial  and  pluvial  periods,  contributed  vast  volumes  of  water 
and  debris.     He  quotes,  as  showiug  what  heights  may  be 
reached  by  floods  now,  and  what  masses  moved — the  flood  in 
the  Scinde  in  1866.    Twenty  inches  of  rain  fell  in  twenty-four 
hours,  in  a  flat  country,  intersected  by  rivers.     Nine  girders 
of  a  railway  bridge,  each  weighing  eighty  tons,  were  washed 
away,  though  elevated  seventy-four  feet  above  low  tide,  and 
sixty-five  feet  above  high  tide,  in  Kurrachee  harbor.    They 
fell  in  six  hours,  and  one  of  the  girders  was  carried  two  miles 
and  nearly  buried  in  sand.     Generally,  there  is  only  a  foot  of 
water  in  the  river  bed,  as  rain  seldom  falls.     What  difficulty. 
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then,  in  lupposing  that  floods  swelled  the  Somme  over  the 
entire  heights  of  the  gravel  beds  in  question  ?  None  whateTcr. 

Further,  he  shows  that  the  altitudes  of  Prestwicfa.  and 
Ljell,  which  the  fornjier  says,  determined  him  as  to  the  ex- 
treme age  of  the  deposits,  are  grossly  astray.  In  one  case 
the  difference  is  sixty  feet,  in  another  thirty-one !  Yet  again, 
he  says  that  he  never  found  any  bones  or  flints  in  the 
Amiens  gravels,  though  he  does  not  dispute  their  discovery 
by  others.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  no  human  bones 
whatever  have  been  exhumed  except  a  single  jaw,  and  even 
this  is  disputed  by  a  company  of  English  naturalists  sent 
over  speciaUy  to  examine  it. 

The  difficulty  then  in  case  of  the  Somme  flints,  would  seem 
to  be  simply  that  of  the  mismeasurements,  miscalculations  and 
misconclusions  of  Messrs.  LyeU  and  Prestwich.     There  is  no 
question  that  they  present  nothing  conflicting  with  Scripture 
chronology.    The  jaw-bone  of  the  Somme  would  appear  to 
be  a  flt  associate  for  the  fossil  man  of  Oaudaloupe,  the  zodiac 
of  Denderah  temple,  and  the  piece  of  Roman  pottery  found 
ninety  feet  under  the  alluvium  of  the  Nile.     It  ought  to  be 
said,  however,  that  Mr.  Prestwich  did  not  conclude  as  neces- 
sary, the*extreme  antiquity  of  these  quondam  dwellers  of  the 
Somme,  but  preferred  to  reconcile  the  difficulty  by  bringing 
the  age  of  the  extinct  mammals  down  nearer  to  man.    Mr. 
Lyell's  miscalculations  are  of  a  piece  with  those  made  by  him 
as  to  the  time  required  to  raise  the  beeches  and  terraces  on 
the  coast  of  Norway.     Prof.  Kerrulf,  of  Christiana,  who  is 
making  survey  ioT  the  Government,  proves  that  in  three  im- 
portant particulars,  Mr.  Lyell*s  observations  are  at  fault,  and 
shows  that  the  224,000  years  which  he  demanded  for  their 
present  elevation,  should  be  reduced  at  least  to  24,000. 

2.  Can  the  monumental  remains  of  man,  and  especially  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  be  comprehended  within  post-diluvian 
chronology  ? 

Of  course  everything  as  to  the  age  of  these  monuments  is 
exceedingly  uncertain.  Sir  Geoi^e  Lewis,  in  his  celebrated 
review  of  Bunsen  and  the  Egyptologists  in  his  "  Astronomy 
of  the  Ancients,"  says :  ''  Under  their  potent  logic  all  iden- 
tity disappears.    Everything  is  subject  to  become  anything 
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but  itself  ;  successive  dynasties  become  contemporary  dynas- 
ties,  one  Mng  becomes  another  king,  or  seyeral  other  kings, 
or  a  fraction  of  another  king ;  one  name  becomes  another 
namOy  one  number  another  number,  one  place  another  place/' 
His  conclusion,  after  a  searching  and  elaborate  investigation 
is,  that  as  none  of  the  genealogies  or  chronological  data  have 
any  certainty  one  more  than  another,  we  are  bound  by  all 
just  laws  of  criticism  to  reject  them  altogether. 

Let  ns,  however,  meet  these  archsBologists  on  their  own 
ground^  and  see  whether  they  have  estabHshed  anything  in- 
compatible with  the  true  Scripture  chronology.    The  main 
objectiYe  point  in  their  reckoning,  is  the  epoch  of  Menes — 
the  first  historic  king,  if,  indeed,  even  he  can  be  regarded  his- 
toric.   Before  him,  gods  and  demi-gods  stretch  back  into  illim- 
itable time,  with  names  as  shadowy  as  their  lives.    The  date 
of  the  reign  of  Menes,  is  well  represented  to  be  as  impenetra- 
ble as  an  enigma  of  the  Sphynx.    The  priests  kept  the  annals, 
or  made  them,  and,  as  the  author  of  ^Man's  Age,"  though  hold- 
ing for  a  very  high  antiquity,  says,  Menes  may  be  as  mythi- 
cal as  the  Menu  of  India,  and  the  Minos  of  Crete.     He 
adds  :  **  Whether  these  priests  had  any  chronology  of  their 
own,  known  only  to  themselves,  may  be  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture, but  tliey  manifestly  adapted  their  revelations  to  the 
credulity  of  inquirers.  Thus  they  vouched  the  reign  of  Menes : 

To  Herodotus,       as  B.C.  11,400  years, 

To  Manetho,         as  B.C.  5,702  years. 

To  Diodorus,         as  B.C.  5,000  years. 

To  Erastosthenes,  as  B.C.  2,600  years. 

From  these  desperately  conflicting  accounts,  added  to  bar- 
ren lists  of  names  of  330  monarohs  without  dates  or  deeds, 
except  in  case  of  Moeris,  connected  with  legends  of  the  sun's 
having  risen  twice  where  he  now  sets,  etc,  the  following 
dates  have  been  given  to  the  reign  of  Menes  : 

By  Josephus,  B.C.  2,/30. 

By  Eusebius,  B.C.  2,258. 

By  Julius  Africanus,  B.  C.  2,218. 

By  Hales,  B.C.  2,412. 

By  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  B.C.  2,690. 

By  Stuart  Poole,  B.C.  2,717. 

By  Bunsen,  (at  first)  B.C-  3,600. 
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Bnt  in  his  latest  recension  of  the  tables,  Bunsen  reported 
that  he  had  gotten  rid,  legitimately,  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  useless  centuries,  and,  therefore,  fixed  the  date   of 
Menes,  as  B.C.  3,059,  and  that  of  the  three  greater  pyramids 
from  2,645  B.C.  to  2,559.    Mr.  C.  Piazzi  Smith,  who  regards 
the  great  pyramid  as  a  monument  of  mathematical  and  as- 
tronomical science,  has,  from  astronomical  data»  fixed  upon 
2,170  B.C.  for  its  erection.    Dr.  Seyffarth,  who  has  expended 
a  laborious  life  in  Egyptian  studies,  and  contributed  verj 
largely  to  the  discoTering  of  the  key  of  the  hieroglyphics, 
maintains  that  the  date  of  Menes  is  determined,  by  sixteen  as- 
tronomical inscriptions,  to  be  2,781  B.C.     He  contends,  -with 
many  others,  that  between  Menes  and  the  XVIIIth  dynasty, 
many  dynasties  ruled  simultaneously  in  upper  and  lower 
Egypt,  which  were  early  diylded  into  twelve  provinces,  or 
Nomi.  He,  moreover,  contends  that  the  list  of  Erastosthenes, 
of  the  Pharaohs,  from  Menes  to  the  end  of  the  XVIIIth  dy- 
nasty, and  the  Table  of  Abydos,  which  omits  all  but  the  1st, 
Xllth,  XVIth,  XVnth,  and  XVIHth  dynasties,  and  the  Table 
of    Kamak,  which  divides  the  kings  from  Menes  to  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty  into  two  series,  show  that  only  the  dynasties 
above  mentioned  were  successive.     The  great  pyramid  nciar 
Cairo  he  supposes  to  have  been  built  by  Cheops,  according 
to  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  and  to  date  long  after  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty. 

Thus,  according  to  Bunsen,  one  of  the  most  extravagant  of 
Egyptologists,  the  older  pyramids  are  located  six  or  seven 
centuries  after  the  flood ;  according  to  Wilkinson  and  Poole— 
more  reliable  authorities — ^from  eight  to  ten  centuries ;  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  Julius  Africanus,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  centuries  after ;  while  Dr.  Seyffarth  and  Sir  George 
Lewis  would  make  the  great  pyramid  more  than  twenty  cen- 
turies after.  And  we  are  justified  in  inclining  toward  the 
lower  antiquities,  kecause  all  the  recent  explorations  in  Egypt 
tend  in  the  direction  of  time^shortening.  Besides,  apart  from 
these  lower  reckonings,  it  is  a  question,  as  has  been  intimated, 
whether  as  yet  anything  definite  can  be  inferred  from  the  bar- 
ren rolls  on  which  deductions  have  hitherto  been  largely  based. 
One  element  of  uncertainty,  is  the  length  of  the  year,  since  the 
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Egyptians  are  said  to  have  reckoned  months  as  years.  Other 
nations  have  thus  designated  even  shorter  periods.  Suidas 
says,  some  called  days,  years.  Plutarch  affirms,  that  the  Egyp- 
tian year  consisted  formerly  of  only  one  month,  and  his  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  Diodorus,  Varro  and  Pliny.  In  a  word, 
the  year  has  varied,  according^  to  ancient  writers,  from  one 
day  to  one,  two,  three,  four  and  six  months.  What  data  then, 
are  loose  statements  of  ages  by  priests,  bound  to  magnify  the 
greatness  of  their  country,  on  which  to  construct  a  system  of 
chronology  that  shall  interrogate  the  accuracy  of  Scripture? 
The  planetary  configurations,  inscribed  on  these  monuments, 
ffoxjld  seem  a  far  more  reliable  guide  than  these  long  barren 
rolls. 

But  even  the  wilder  of  these  reckonings,  allow  sufficient 
time  for  the  erection  of  these  monuments.    For  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  a  long  development  necessarily  preceded  the 
pyramids.    That  were  necessary  only  on  the  troglodyte  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  race,  which  is  true  not  even  in  fable. 
Man's  history  has  been  a  degeneration,  physically,  mentally 
and  morally.    The  Noachidffi  were  undoubtedly  men  of  great 
wisdom  and  might.    They  crossed  the  deluge  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  ante-diluvi{in  world.    And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  i^ypt  was  peopled  by  the  Hamites,  who  seem,  like 
the  Cainites,  to  have  been  specially  skilled  in  arts.    Besides, 
the  age  immediately  after  the  flood  was  characterized  by  such 
gigantesque  architecture  as  that  of  tHe  pyramids.    How  soon 
the  Tower  of  Babel  rises.     A  vast  ambition,  towering  to 
heaven,  immediately  actuates  the  race.    Four  great  cities  are 
started  in  the  very  beginning  of  Nimrod's  kingdom — Babel, 
and  Erech,  and  Accah,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar — 
as  is  confirmed  by  Herodotus. 

And  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  requisite  population. 
See  the  nation,  the  single  family  of  Jacob,  developed,  in 
^gyp^y  though  for  a  period  under  a  persecutv>n  which  plotted 
their  extermination.  Besides,  a  new  race,  with  new  lands, 
with  superabundance  of  food,  and  with  incentives  to  enlarge- 
ment, would  multiply  with  amazing  rapidity.  We  submit, 
therefore,  Ihat  even  the  wildest  dates  are  not  incompatible 
with  Septuagint  post-diluvian  chronology. 
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And  the  more  probable  period  of  perhaps  about  1,500  years 
B.C.,  which,  as  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis  says,  is  all  that  is  indicated 
by  Egyptian  history  according  to  Herodotus,  can  be  made 
compatible  with  the  Hebrew  chronology,  and  is,  as  he  affirms, 
an  argument  for  that  shorter  system.  We  must  not  exaggerate 
the  time  necessary  to  erect  such  structures.  How  speedily 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  built,  though  the  cedar  and  stones 
were  transported  on  the  shoulders  of  men  from  long  dis- 
tances. The  people  en  masse  were  wont  to  be  employed  in 
great  public  enterprises. 

3.  But,  further,  can  the  physiological  pecvlarities  of  the  great 
Tarieties  of  the  race,  which  appear  on  the  monuments  of 
Egypt,  be  brought  within  post-diluvian  history  ?  According 
to  the  Tablet  of  Sethos  L,  the  Egyptians  divided  mankind  into 
four  principal  races  :  the  red,  or  Egyptian  ;  the  yellow,  or 
Ammonites ;  the  black,  or  Negroes ;  and  the  white,  or  liybians. 
On  other  monuments,  also^  the  n^ro*s  physiology  is  as 
marked  as  it  is  to-day.  Now,  we  are  asked,  if  this  type  has 
remained  unchanged  3,000  years,  how  long  was  it  in  origi- 
nating. 

In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty,  let  us  have  it  fairly  defined. 
When,  then,  does  the  Negro  type  appear  on  the  monuments  ? 
Not,  as  all  l^yptologists  admit,  on  the  earlier,  but  on  the 
later.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  "  Genesis  of  the  Earth 
and  Man,"  though  a  stout  defender  of  the  Pre-Adamite  the- 
ory, and  of  the  origin  of  the  race  from  a  Nigritianpair,  says, 
that  these  portraits  are  found  on  monuments  ranging  from 
the  13th  to  the  15th  century.*  Taking  his  own  estimate, 
giving  him  the  benefit  of  all  he  claims — and  he  is  not  slow 
to  grasp — and  yet  we  have  for  the  development  of  the  negro 
type  about  2000  years — a  period  sufficiently  long  for  the  de- 
velopment of  great  peculiarities.  No  reckoning  at  all  rea- 
sonable, can  give  an  age  much  short  of  that  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  Christian  era. 

But  it  is  said  further,  that  the  Negro  appears  on  the  monu- 
ments with  pecuUarities  which  have  remained  unchanged 
through  ages,  and  which  may  have  been  fixed  ages  before  he 
appeared  on  the  tombs  of  Egypt.    There  is  a  misrepresenta- 

*  Qenesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man,  p.  117. 
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tion  in  this  statement    The  Negro  race  has  not  remained 
mdchanged  for  thousands  of  years. 

It  has  modified  as  truly  as  the  Mongolian  and  Caucasian. 
The  contrary  is  only  true  of  that  portion  of  the  race  which 
has  remiained  in  the  degradation,  isolation,  and  darkness  of 
equatorial  aDuvial  Africa.    The  extreme  Negro  is  to  a  ^degree 
exceptional,  as  Latham  says,  eyen  in  his  own  latitude,  and  is 
found  on  only  a  few  areas.    The  author  of  "  Man's  Age  in 
the  World,"  whose  testimony  is  valuable  as  that  of  an  oppo- 
nent, says :  "  The  Negro  has  certainly  developed  into  the 
cinnamon  hue  of  Bosjesmen,  and  Hottentots."*    On  the  high 
lands  of  Ethiopia  he  has  become  a  lighter,  brighter  race. 
Latham    says,  that    the    Negro,  alluvial    lands,  sun-heat, 
steaming  vegetation,  and  carbonaceous  food,  go  together. 
Whenever  these  conditions  do  not  meet,  you  have  a  departure 
from  the  Negro  type,  either  in  sculptiure  or  color,  or  both. 
The  light  color  deepens  and  darkens  for  2,600  miles  into  the 
extreme  Negro,  on  tiie  low  lands  under  the  equator,  and  then 
rises  for  2,600  miles,  through  intervening  shades,  into  the 
lighter  color  of  the  Cape. 

And  what  has  obtained  in  Africa,  is  obtaining  among  us^ 
No  one  can  say  that  the  Negro,  placed  in  the  higher  and  drier 
latitudes  of  our  land,  and,  above  all,  released  from  the  degra- 
dation of  slavery,  has  not  changed.    It  is  impossible  to  find 
in  the  free  African  of  the  North,  though  no  white  blood  course 
in  his  veinSs  the  deep,  shiny  darkness,  or  the  low,  repulsive 
Bcnlpture  of  the  Congo  Negro.    One  or  two  hundred  years 
haTe  done  thus  much,  and  under  adverse  influences  of  the 
most  discouraging  kind.    And  where  intermarriage  with  the 
white  race  has  obtained,  disappearance  of  the  Nigritian  type, 
both  in  color  and  contour,  has,  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
followed.    And  yet,  the  misrepresentation  has  been  so  great, 
that  one  would  have  supposed  such  intermarriage  a  physical 
impossibility.    It  is  true  that  the  Negro  of  the  rice  swamps, 
and  cotton  fields,  and  sugar  plantations  of  the  far  South,  has 
remarkably  maintained  his  peculiarities.    But  here,  all  the 
inifluences  which  produced  his  peculiarities  are  at  work  to  per- 

*  Man's  Age,  p.  194. 
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petuate  them — a  hot  sub,  steaming  yegetation,  carbonaceous 
tooii  bondage,  isolation,  etc.  And  yet,  bondage  remoyed, 
and  communication  ^ith  the  white  race  permitted,  and  he 
rapidly  tends  upward,  eyen  on  the  lowlands  of  the  South. 
The  readiness  with  which  he  returns  to  the  white  race,  on 
commingling  on  equal  terms  with  that  race,  shows  that  he  is 
of  it. 

We  submit,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  state- 
ment, that  the  Negro  peculiarities  are  permanent.  They  yield 
to  changing  circumstances,  as  certainly  as  those  of  tihie  Cau- 
casian an(i  Mongolian.  The  negro  race,  as  truly  as  others,  has 
changed,  and  is  changing.  America  attests  lis  changes,  and 
so  does  Africa.  The  wholesale  assertions  of  immutability, 
which  we  find  in  English  works,  may  be,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, traced  back  to  the  misrepresentations  of  such  ymteis, 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  as  Nott  and  Gliddon,  who,  in  the 
days  of  American  slayery,  in  order  to  perpetuate  that  iniqui- 
tous system,  endeayored  to  proye  that  the  Negro  was  a  brute, 
rather  than  a  man. 

The  Negro  then  can  change,  has  changed,  yea,  is  changing 
eyen  under  the  short  influences  of  one  or  two  hundred  years, 
and,  accordingly,  there  is  no  impossibility  whateyer,  that 
from  pure  and  perfect  white  in  Central  Asia  he  may  haye  de- 
yeloped  into  pure  and  perfect  black  in  Central  Africa,  within 
the  2000  years  that  elapsed  from  the  flood  until  he  appears 
with  his  fully-marked  peculiarities  on  the  monuments  of 
Egypt.  Indeed,  no  one  can  show  that  this  may  not  haye 
been  accomplished  within  the  1000  years  of  the  Hebrew 
chronology,  which,  if  Egyptologists  get  rid  of  a  few  more 
'*  useless  centuries,*'  may  become  1600.  If  we  had  nothing 
more  then,  we  could  safely  rest  our  cause  here.  Color  and 
sculpture  do  change  before  our  eyes  under  changing  circum- 
stances of  sun  and  soil,  and  food  and  freedom. 

But,  if  any  predisposing,  and  especially  if  any  precipitating 
influences  in  this  direction  can  be  shown,  then  we  haye  little 
less  than  a  complete  demonstration  of  the  possibility.  Are 
there  such  ?  Most  unquestionably.  There  are  four  which 
Diyiue  Beyelation  has  expressly  recorded. 

(1)  And  first  there  is  the  sensual  tendency  with  which  the 
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negro  starts  in  Ham.    Of  course  all  recognize  in  Cash,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Ethiopians,  as  Mitzraim  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  Phut  the  lijbians,  and  Canaan  the  Canaanites.    The  sin 
of  Ham  we  need  not  dwell  upon.    That  a  shameless  sensu- 
afity  appears  in  his  conduct  toward  his  drunken  exposed 
father  all  will  admit.    The  other  brothers,  with  reverential 
modesty  and  refined  purity,  walking  backward,  covered  their 
parent's  nakedness.    In  Ham  there  appears  the  great  stain 
of  the  Hamitic  race,  whose  chief  characteristic,  as  Ziegler 
8ays>  is  **  sexual  sin."    The  E&iopian,  then,  starts  with  this 
pronounced  animal  tendency ;  and,  therefore,  he  also  starts 
with  a  degrading,  darkening  influence  upon  him.    All  sin,  and 
especially  animal  sin,  is  darkening.    Holiness  is  light  and 
illuminating.    There  is  a  profound  connection  between  God 
and  light,  and  heaven  and  light,  and  between  evil  and  dark- 
ness, and  hell  and  darkness.    The  animal  is  dark,  the  angel 
is  light.     As  the  animal  nature  comes  to  the  throne  darkness 
comes ;  as  the  angel  nature,  light.    Holiness  irradiates  the 
very  countenance.    We  submit,  then,  that  the  Negro  starts 
witii  a  darkening  influence  in  the  animalism,  in  the  sensual 
sm,  of  his  great  progenitor. 

(2)  But,  again,  the  Megro  starts  with  a  curse  upon  his  head. 
Though  no  mark  is  said  to  have  been  placed  upon  his  brow, 
yet  Ham  wonderfully  reproduces  Cain.  He  and  his  children 
are  cursed  with  slavery — "  A  servant  of  servants  shalt  thou 
be."  We  are  aware  it  is  contended  that  this  curse  applies 
only  to  Canaan.  But  Havemik  and  Eeil  show  conclusively, 
as  we  think,  that  all  the  sons  of  Ham  were  included ;  indeed 
Qie  withholding  of  a  blessing  was  a  curse.  But  why  mention 
of  Canaan  ?  Not  because  he  was  the  youngest  son,  as  Hoff- 
loan  says,  for  this  can  not  be  proved.  Eeil  and  Hengsten- 
bexg  have  suggested  the  more  satisfactory  reason,  that  in  the 
name  Canaan,  n^ch  properly  means  subjection,  Noah  discov- 
ered a  significant  intonation.  The  nomen  became  an  omen. 
Ham  had  given  his  son  the  name  from  the  obedience  which 
he  required,  and  from  the  submission  to  his  own  commands 
vhich  he  expected.  But  the  secret  providence  of  God  which 
^es  in  everything,  contemplated,  as  Hengstenberg  suggests, 
a  different  submission.    And  history  confirms  this  interpreta- 
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tioD.  The  Ganaanites  were  partly  extennmatedy  and  partlj" 
reduced  to  the  lowest  slavery  by  the  Shemitic  Israelites.  Th^ 
Phoenicians^  Carthagenians,  and  Egyptians,  were  subjected 
by  the  Japhitic  Macedonians  and  Bomans,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Hamitic  tribes  have  been  the  slaves  through  inunemoiiaL 
ages  of  the  other  races,  and  often  of  each  other,  or  "  the 
servants  of  servants."  The  Negro  then  starts  with  sensu- 
ality and  servitude,  and  tiieir  degrading  and  darkening  in* 
fluency. 

(3)  But,  further,  the  Hamitic  race,  equally  with  the  other 
races,  starts  from  Babel  with  a  confounded  language.  Man- 
kind had  shown  a  disposition  to  herd  together,  as  before  the 
flood,  around  the  old  **Adamah.''  They  build  Babel  that  they 
may  not  be  scattered.  God  resolves  to  disperse  them,  so  that 
the  awful  excess  of  wickedness  of  the  dense  ante-diluvian 
world  may  not  be  repeated.  To  do  this,  he  changes  the  lan- 
guage and  speech,  or  lip  and  word,  or  "  saphaK^  and  '^  davar^^ 
or  the  objective  and  subjective  elements  in  expression.  The 
narrative  supposes,  or  rather  certifies,  both  a  mental  and 
physical  change.  The  differences  produced,  were  not  only 
external,  in  the  speech,  but  also  internal,  in  the  mind.  If 
language  is  the  audible  expression  of  emotion,  conception^ 
and  volition,  confusion  of  the  human  language  must  have  ob- 
tained in  an  effect  on  the  mind,  by  which  that  original  unity  of 
emotion,  conception,  and  volition  was  broken  up.  This  in- 
ward unity  had,  no  doubt,  been  abready  somewhat  disturbed 
by  sin,  but  the  disturbance  had  not  produced  as  yet,  as  KeQ 
suggests,  a  perfect  breach.  Marked  tastes  and  tendencies 
were  then  imparted  to  the  different  races,  which  impelled 
them  asunder.  Mere  difference  in  words  had  soon  been  sur- 
mounted. 

And  why  is  it  impossible  that  these  estranged  inward  pe- 
culiarities expressed  themselves  also  in  pecularities  of  coun- 
tenance? The  lip  or  mouth  was  changed.  But  what  is 
the  mouth?  In  Scripture  language  it  means  everything 
which  speaks.  The  eye,  the  face,  the  arm,  all  speak,  and 
are  therefore  each  and  all,  mouth  or  lip.  Theve  may  have 
been — there  must  haye  been— external  pecularities  corres- 
ponding to  these  internal — and  pecularities  of  color  are  not  the 
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most  incredible  of  these — ^bj  which  the  repulsion  of  different 
parte  of  the  race  should  ensue«  And  these  would  presump- 
tively respect  the  line  of  families,  so  as  not  to  disturb  blood- 
ties,  and  the  train  of  tendencies  ahready  manifested.  Whj, 
then,  should  not  the  dark  sin  of  the  Hamitic  race  have  ex- 
pressed itself  from  that  day,  in  an  emphatically  darkening,  if 
not  darkened  countenance  ? 

(4)     Again,  the  division  of  the  earth,  which  takes  place, 
'Chronologically,  after  the  confusion  of  tongues,  affords,  at  the 
outset,  the  only  other  element  necessary  to  precipitate,  per- 
fect, and  perpetuate  the  differences  already  ingrafted.    That 
diyision  must  be  regarded  as  very  significant.    It  was  not 
merely  political ;  it  was,  we  submit,  physical  as  well.    Why 
is  it  incredible  that  the  earth  received  its  present  sculpture,  or 
the  physical  peeularities  it  now  possesses,  at  this  wondrous 
epodi  ?    The  flood,  all  must  agree,  was  connected  with  im- 
portant physical  changes.    The  striking  narrative  of  it  can 
mean  nothing  less.    Even  the  advocates  of  a  partial  deluge, 
as  Hugh  Miller,  suppose  extensive  subsidence  of  lands.  There 
was  occasioned  by  it,  according  to  the  express  statement  of 
the  Scripture,  a  confusion  of  climates  and  continents.    God 
promises  that  henceforth  summer  and  winter,  cold  and  heat, 
«tc.,  shall  not  be  disturbed.    They  had  been  confounded. 
The  subsidence,  Hugh  Miller  supposes  slow;  let  us  sup- 
pose the  rising  of  the  lands  also  slow,  and  very  slow.    What 
then?    A  more  uniform  altitude  throughout  the  continents, 
bridging  the  straits  which  now  separate  lands,  would  for  a 
period  obtain,  and  in  consequence  a  far  more  uniform  cli- 
mate than  is  now  experienced.    The  increase  of  cold  regularly 
progresses  with  the  increased  elevation  of  the  land.    For  a 
time,  then,  opportunity  is  given  for  the  dispersion,  the  re- 
markable dispersion  through  the  earth,  spoken  of ;  after  which, 
to  shut  up  the  way  against  return,  the  earth  is  divided.  Higher 
^evations  of  mountains,  connected  with  deeper  depressions 
of  valleys,  separate,  as  now,  the  great  continents  of  the  globe. 
1^6  consequence  is,  division  in  climates,  in  races,  and  in 
governments.    This  view,  we  are  happy  to  find,  is  substan- 
tially sustained  by  Fabri,  in  his  "  Origin  of  Heathenism.'* 
We  have,  then,  the  Hamitic  race,  chiefly  located  in  the 
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fiery  South,  with  the  degrading  and  darkening  tendencies 
adverted  to.  How  long  would  it  require  the  burning  snn,  the 
steaming  vegetation,  the  carbonaceous  food,  and  the  complete 
isolation  of  alluvial  equatorial  Africa,  to  express  folly  the 
darkness,  which  is  imprinted  on  the  face,  and  the  degradation 
on  the  form  of  the  Congo  Negro  ?  We  have  time,  and  to  spare, 
therefore,  to  account  for  all  we  behold  in  the  sensual,  cursed, 
separated,  branded  children  of  Ham. 

4.  If  space  permitted,  we  would  undertake  to  show  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  traditions  of  different  lands,  and  es- 
pecially oriental,  to  disprove  the  post-diluvian  origin  of  the 
race.  The  monstrous  fables,  claiming  as  those  of  Egypt 
36,000  years  for  their  kings,  refute  themselves.  Indeed,  as 
Sjncellus  intimates,  the  rivalry  between  the  Chaldean  and 
I^gyptian  empires  was  the  secret  of  their  respective  enormous 
chronologies,  and  each  regards  the  account  of  the  other  as 
false.  And,  further,  so  far  as  they  communicate  anything 
worthy  of  mention,  it  is  the  fact  of  a  mighty  deluge,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  race  except  a  small  remnant  in  the  ark» 

5.  History  also*  shows  that  the  race  in  its  present  develop- 
ment falls  within  post-diluvian  chronology.  It  does  so  by 
what  it  says,  and  by  what  it  does  not  say.  "  A  speaking 
silence/'  as  Tayler  Lewis  expresses  it,  *'  like  that  which  seems 
to  come  from  the  blank  chamber  of  the  great  pyramid,  pro- 
claims that  man  is  but  little  older  than  the  pyramids.-  They 
are  his  first  works.  These  monuments  are  the  memorials  of 
vast  ambition  suddenly  flashing  out — ^before  which  silence 
reigned  over  the  earth." 

Besides,  as  the  same  great  thinker  says,  and  with  this  we 
conclude :  "  How  could  Egypt  have  possessed  untold  ages  of 
civilization,  while  the  outside  world  remained  in  comparative 
night?  In  Egypt  10,000  years  of  government,  and  social 
order,  and  mechanic  arts,  and  all  this  time  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Asia  Minor  in  total  darkness !  Egypt,  historically,  what  it  is 
geographically,  * Mitzrainiy'  the  'narrows^*  a  line  immense 
in  length,  but  the  scantiest  in  breadth !  Egypt,  historically, 
like  her  obelisk,  standing  in  the  desert,  and  spindling  up  to  a 
vast  height  over  surrounding  desolations !  Such  an  antiquity, 
should  we  reason  from  it  •  a  priori,*  and  connect  with  it  the 
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modem  claims  of  progress,  would  throw  out  of  proportion  all 
the  other  chapters  of  history.  It  would  bring  the  Boman 
Empire  before  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  make  our  Nine- 
teenth Century  antedate  the  Trojan  war.  Had  the  Bible 
gi^en  such  a  long,  narrow,  solitary  antiquity  of  20,000  or  10,000 
years  to  the  people  whose  history  it  mainly  sets  forth,  it  would, 
doubtless,  have  evoked  the  scofis  of  those  whose  skeptical 
credulity  so  easily  receives  the  fabulous  chronology  of  other 
natioua," 


Art.  III.— lay   PREACHING. 
By  £.  D.  MoRKis,  D.D.,  Professor  In  Lane  Seminary,  Ohio. 

There  are  seasons  in  the  life  of  every  Christian  pastor, 
when  he  is  led  spontaneously  to  repeat  the  earnest  ejaculation 
of  Moses  at  Taberah :  "  Would  tiiat  all  the  Lord's  people 
were  prophets !"     So  extensive  appears  the  work  to  be  done 
for  a  lost  world,  and  so  inadequate  are  the  existing  agencies 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  work ;  and  so  painful,  at  such 
seasons,  is  the  sense  of  personal  incompetency  to  meet  the 
wide,  urgent,  solemn  demand,  that  such  a  pastor  longs  to  see 
even  the  entire  church  transformed  into  vocal  messengers  of 
salvation,  and  sent  forth  to  prophesy  to  dying  men  in  the 
name  and  power  of  Christ.    At  such  a  time,  he  will  not  be 
envious  or  jealous  concerning  his  own  position ;  he  will  hardly 
be  concerned  with  the  question,  whether  the  people  of  God 
prophesy  together  or  separately;  whether  they  publish  the 
glad  tidings  of  redemption  at  the  tabernacle,  or  within  the 
camp.    If  they  are  only  endowed  with  some  measure  of  the 
Spirit  who  has  vitalized  and  commissioned  him  ;  if  they 
prophesy  in  such  ways  and  forms  as  to  bring  conviction  to  the 
hearts  of  those  who  hear  them,  and  the  presence  of  God  is 
really  made  manifest  in  and  through  them — he  will  be  con- 
tent.   Better,  in  his  estimation,  were  such  visible,  authenti- 
cated illustration  of  the  gracious  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
even  amid  multiplied  irregularities  and  imperfections — ^better 
ten  thousand-fold* — than  any  punctilious  regard  for  prescribed 
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methods,  or  anj  strict  maintenance  of  official  inTestitore,  so- 
cured  at  the  sacrifice  of  such  spiritual  results. 

This  dcTOut  ejaculation,  though  uttered  even  before  the 
entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan,  was  in  harmony  witti 
the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  Apostolic,  rather  than  the 
Mosaic  Church.  For,  while  the  seventy  elders  were  thus  di- 
yinely  endowed  to  assist  Moses  in  the  work  of  teaching  and 
governing  the  people,  and  while  the  gift  first  possessed  by 
him  alone,  or  in  connection  with  Aaron,  was  thus  imparted 
to  them  also,  the  power  of  prophesying  went  no  farther; 
beyond  this  limited  circle^  the  prayer  was  unanswered.  A 
strict  regard  for  official  investiture  and  privilege  still  remained ; 
the  people  were  content  to  listen  to  the  inspired  utterances 
in  which  they  did  not  hope  to  join,  and  to  submit  to  the  role 
of  those  whom  Qod  had  thus  visibly  set  above  them  in 
ecclesiastical  position.  And  so,  throughout  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  line  of  distinction  between  the  priesthood  and  the 
prophets,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  common  people,  on  the 
other,  was  clear,  strict,  decisive.  Across  that  boundary  no 
one,  unless  vested  with  Levitioal  prerogatives,  or  specially 
and  signally  visited  by  the  inspiring  grace  of  God,  ever  ven- 
tured to  pass.  Even  down  to  the  age  of  Christ,  when  all 
spirituality  seemed  to  have  vanished  from  the  breast  ahke  of 
priesthood  and  people,  and  when  little  else  than  the  remem- 
brances of  a  dead  Judaism  could  be  seen  either  at  the  taber- 
nacle of  worship,  or  in  the  camp  of  ordinary  life,  this  ancient 
deference  for  official  titles  and  endowments  still  survived — a 
sad  relic  of  what,  for  many  centuries,  had  been  a  living,  and, 
some  respects,  a  grand  and  fruitful  reality. 

But  at  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  especially  at  the  formation 
of  the  Apostolic  Church,  a  decisive  change  occurred.  While 
our  Lord  chose  the  twelve  for  a  special  function,  and  gave 
them  special  training  for  that  function,  and  while  he  also  set 
apart  the  seventy  to  preach  and  teach  in  his  name,  he  was 
equally  careful  to  make  every  disciple  conscious  of  a  kindred 
responsibility,  and  to  show  his  church  that  they  were,  as  a 
body,  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  light  of  the  world.  '*  Te 
shall  be  witnesses  unto  me,*'  was  the  injunction  given  to  the 
whole  company  of  those  who  beheld  his  ascension ;  and  at 
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tiie  day  of  Pentecost,  they  were  all  made  oonsoions  of  such  a 
commission,  and  diyinely  qualified  to  fulfill  it.  And  when  the 
fixBt  gusts  of  persecution  scattered  them  from  Jerusalem, 
thronglioat  Syria,  they  spontaneously  went  everywhere 
preaching  the  Word.  The  peculiar inyeBtitnre  of  the  Apostles, 
and  of  other  official  leaders,  was  regarded,  neither  by  them- 
seWes,  nor  by  their  brethren  in  the  church,  as  limiting  the  re- 
sponBibility  of  eyen  the  humblest  believer,  in  the  direction  of 
witnessing  for  Jesus.  The  people  of  the  Lord  became,  in  no 
mean  sense  of  the  phrase,  prophets  of  a  new  Oospel — teach- 
ers and  rulers  together  in  the  new  Idngdom  of  heaven. 

This  change  was  in  special  harmony  with  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  that  new  dispensation.    While  the  Jewish  priest 
and  prophet,  in  the  technical  sense,  disappeared  in  the  august 
presence  of  Him  who  was  a  priest  forever,  and  in  whose  per- 
son prophecy  and  reality  met  together ;  and  while  all  that 
was  best  in  their  official  work  was  reproduced,  in  a  more 
spiritual  form,  in  his  ordained  ministry,  every  Christian  was 
invested  with  something  of  both  prophetic  and  priestly  func- 
tions, and  received  into  his  own  soul  some  measure  of  the 
correspondent  spiritual  qualifications.    It  is  true  that  the 
Christian  minister  is,  in  his  official  relationship  to  the  Church 
of  Christ,  higher  and  grander  than  his  predecessor  in  the 
Church  Hebraic :  but  it  is  a  truth  of  even  greater  moment, 
that  the  Christian  layman  occupies  a  far  loftier,  more  signifi- 
cant and  fruitful  place,  than  any  of  those  who  mingled  in  the 
Mosaic  ceremonies,  or  listened  attentively  to  prophetic  voices 
announcing  the  precepts  and  the  claims  of  Jehovah.    We 
indeed  recognize  in  the  development  of  the  Papacy  a  return 
to  the  Jewish  conception  of  both  priesthood  and  people,  and 
a  correspondent  decline  in  the  amount  of  active,  aggressive 
work  done  by  the  laity  within  that  Church.    But  the  Refor- 
mation, as  in  other  directions  it  was  largely  a  restoration  of 
more  primitive  and  scriptural  conceptions,  was  in  this  respect 
Also  a  return  to  the  true  doctrine  and  law  of  Christian  disci- 
plediip.    The  rapid  spread  of  that  Reformation  was  due,  not 
simply  to  the  personal  influence  or  toil  of  a  few  leading 
ininds,  or  to  the  labors  of  a  more  sanctified  scholarship,  but 
hardly  less  to  the  new  impulse  imparted  even  to  the  humblest 
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of  those  who  cordially  embraced  the  new  GoepeL  Tha^ 
grand  movement  was  largely,  if  not  primarily^  a  moyement  of 
the  people ;  and  to  the  earnest  witnessing  of  the  people  from 
house  to  house,  from  village  to  village,  throughout  Central 
£urope,  it  owed  much  if  not  most  of  its  success. 

In  our  day,  there  are.  few  questions  of  greater  practical 
moment  than  the  question,  presented  in  many  forms  saad 
urged  on  many  sides :  How  shall  this  potoer  (f  wUneswngj 
this  function  of  testimony,  resident  in  the  church,  be  devdoped 
and  utilized/or  Christ?  The  revivals  and  other  religious  move- 
ments of  the  past  twenty  years,  at  least  in  our  own  country^ 
have  brought  into  play  other  agencies  than  that  of  the  or- 
dained preacher-— other  modes  of  reaching  and  persuading 
men,  than  those  employed  in  the  revivals  of  Edwards,  or  of 
Nettleton  or  Finney.  Private  influence,  personal  conversation 
and  correspondence,  the  daily  assemblage  for  prayer,  the  un- 
studied exhortations  of  pious  men,  the  informal  conference, 
the  popular  convention,  the  Christian  association,  and  other 
similar  instrumentalities,  have  shared  largely  with  the  pulpit 
and  th^  religious  press  in  the  work  of  diffusing  and  applying 
the  truth  that  maketh  wise  unto  salvation.  And  what  has  al- 
ready been  done  in  such  methods  has  only  seemed  to  thought- 
ful minds  an  encouraging  introduction  to  still  larger  and  more 
precious  results.  It  is  obvious,  not  simply  that  we  have  not 
reached  the  limit  of  productiveness  in  this  direction,  bat 
rather  that  we  have  hardly  begun  to  measure  or  test  the  power 
thus  inherent  in  the  Church.  On  the  one  side,  the  field  for 
such  unofficial  labor  is  growing  wider  and  wider ;  and  on  th& 
other  the  capacity  of  the  laborers  seems  capable  of  indefinite 
increase.  There  are  none  of  these  modes  of  Chirstian  influ- 
ence which  does  not  admit  of  almost  unlimited  application  ; 
and  some  of  them  are  suggestive  of  still  other  modes,  which 
may  be  safely  introduced  in  time,  and  from  which  even  greater 
consequences  may  be  anticipated.  Indeed,  is  there  not  rea- 
son for  believing  that,  as  the  world  advances  toward  its  mil- 
lennial era,  these  unofficial  agencies,  this  prophesying  for 
Christ  on  the  part  of  all  bis  people,  will  become  more  and 
more  conspicuous ;  many  running  to  and  fro,  according  to  the 
graphic  announcement  of  Daniel,  and  the  knowledge  of  sal- 
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yation  being  increased  by  such  varied  modes  of  transmission^ 
till  the  whole  earth  shall  know  and  embrace  the  Gospel. 

Ab  has  ahreadjr  been  intimated,  this  is  rather  a  Protestant 
than  a  Bomanist  conception  ;  and  jet  the  history  of  Boman 
Catholicism  presents  some  striking  illostrationB  of  the  fact 
that  even  the  Papacy,  burdened  and  fettered  by  its  Hebraic 
priesthood  and  its  Hebraic  ceremonials,  has  been  conscious  of 
some  0ach  necessity.    Take  the  rise  and  influence  of  the  men- 
dicant orders,  in  the  13th  and  14th  centiuries,  as  an  example. 
The  central  idea  in  the  scheme  of  Francis  of  Assisi  was  preach- 
ing ;  not  the  formal  proclamation  of  doctrine  in  the  sanctu- 
ary by  an  ordained  priesthood,  but  the  informal  testimony,  in 
viUage  and  country,  of  men  not  decorated  with  any  official 
investitare,  but  consecrated  exclusiyely  to  this  work,  and  sent 
forth  to  engage  in  it  whenever  opportunity  offered  and  while 
life  should  last.    The  Franciscans,  clad  in  their  humble  gar- 
ments, were  to  possess  no  homes,  and  form  no  earthly  con- 
nections— ^to  hold  no  property,  or  be  interested  in  any  secular 
enterprise  ;  but  simply  to  go  from  house  to  house,  from  place 
to  place,  on  a  strictly  evangelic  mission,  carrying  neither  meat 
nor  clothing,  and  living  on  whatever  the  charity  of  those  to 
whom  they  preached  might  supply;   content  to  be,  amid 
every  form  of  privation  or  trial,  living  witnesses  every  where 
for  Christ  and  the  Church.    The  growth,  in  later  times,  of 
other  orders  of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  standing  between  the 
iniesthood  and  the  laity,  and  engaged  in  missions,  in  teach- 
ing, in  the  distribution  of  religious  literature,  in  the  care  of 
the  sick,  in  the  maintenance  of  asylums  for  the  orphaned  and 
the  friendless,  still  further  illustrates  the  consciousness  of 
such  a  necessity,  existing  even  in  a  Church  whose  priests,  and 
sacraments,  and  ordinances,  have  ever  been  her  foremost 
boast  and  her  chief  reliance. 

Yet  it  is  Protestantism  which  must  consider,  and  Protes* 
tantism  which  must  solve,  in  the  full  sense  of  it,  the  question, 
how  to  utilize — ^to  bring  into  practical  and  fruitful  play,  the 
entbe  capacity  of  the  church  to  bear  witness  for  Christ 
Protestantism  alone  accepts,  at  its  full  value,  the  declaration 
of  our  Lord :  As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the  world,  even  so 
l^Te  I  ako  sent  them  into  the  world •    Protestantism  alone 
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hears  and  heeds  the  Yoice  of  that  Sarioiiry  saymgto  hL» 
entire  church :  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Qospal 
to  eyery  creature.  Protestantism  alone  receives  and  rests  in. 
the  promise  of  the  ascending  Messiah,  addressed  to  the  com- 
pany assembled  to  witness  his  departure :  Ye  shall  receiye 
power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you ;  and  ya 
shall  be  witnesses  unto  me,  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all 
Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
«arth.  Protestantism  alone  fully  believes  in  the  inherent 
efficacy  of  Scriptural  truth,  the  value  of  preaching,  the  power 
of  Christian  example  and  influence  as  distinguished  from  the 
organic  church,  with  her  mystical  sacraments,  and  her  out- 
flowing grace.  Protestantism  alone  inculcates,  with  adequate 
force,  the  principle  and  duty  of  Christian  activity,  and  the 
consequent  responsibility  of  each  disciple  for  the  salvation 
of  a  perishing  world.  And  it  therefore  is  incumbent  upon 
Protestantism,  and  especially  upon  the  Protestantism  of  our 
age,  to  take  up  the  great  problem  just  suggests ;  to  lay  hold 
of  these  unofficial  instrumentalities  and  use  them  as  they 
were  divinely  designed  to  be  used ;  to  bring  the  entire  re- 
served force  of  the  church  into  the  field,  and  make  every  be- 
liever a  prophet,  witnessing  efficiently  and  successfully  for 
Christ. 

The  fear  has  been  expressed  that  this  movement  toward  the 
development  of  what  in  general  may  be  termed  Lay  effort 
within  the  church,  will  array  itself  against  the  doctrine  of  a 
regular  and  ordained  ministry  for  the  church.  It  may  be  that 
occasional  manifestations  in  this  direction  do,  in  part,  justify 
such  fear.  But  the  institution  of  the  Christian  ministiy 
stands  on  such  broad  and  sure  foundations  in  the  Scripture, 
and  commends  itself  so  fully  to  the  best  judgment  and  sym- 
pathy of  believers  generally,  that  we  hardly  need  be  burdened 
with  apprehensions  in  this  regard.  Gk>d  has  appointed  for 
his  church  four  sacred  institutes  :  the  Sabbath  as  a  sacred 
day ;  the  sanctuary  as  a  sacred  place ;  the  ordained  means  of 
grace  as  a  sacred  worship ;  and  the  ministry  as  a  sacred  class 
or  order,  in  and  through  whose  spiritual  service  the  Sabbath, 
the  sanctuary,  and  the  means  of  grace  are  made  available 
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and  useful  to  his  people.  While  the  first  three  are  continued*, 
it  ia  not  IMcelj  that  the  fourth  will  fall  into  disrepate.  Each 
of  the  first  three  seems  to  require  the  fourth,  or  its  proper 
complement ;  i^d  the  church  can  not  be  regarded  as  complete, 
until  the  fourth  is  fully  established  as  the  culminating  insti- 
tution in  the  series. 

There  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  such  appoinhnent    The  min- 
istry are  not,  as  an  order,  constituted  apart  from,  or  above  the 
church,  and  then  imposed  upon  the  church,  by  divine  dicta- 
tion, as  something  foreign  to  her  nature,  and  independent  of 
her  conscious  needs.    The  ministry  are  created  in  and  for  the 
church,  and  because  her  permanent  necessities  demand  their 
existence*     These  necessities  are  obvious,  and  are  of  two 
classes — ^internal  and  external.    How  is  the  church,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  be  folly  instructed  in  the  doctrines  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gh)spel  ?    How  is  she  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
sound,  and  firm,  and  beneficent  government  ?    And  how  is 
her  general  administration,  both  of  charity  and  of  fellowship, 
to  be  wisely  conducted,  apart  from  the  counsel,  the  aid,  the 
gnidance,  which  such  a  trained  and  consecrated  body  of  men 
afford?    And  how,  on  the  other  side,  shall  the  faith  of  the 
church  be  fitly  and  e£fectively  proclaimed  to  the  world  ?  How 
shall  the  Gospel  be  practically  diffused:  through  the  agency 
and  influence  of  the  organized  church  ?    And  how  shall  the 
work  of  spreading  Christianity,  near  and  far,  be  carried  forward, 
and  the  church  become  the  light  and  the  preservative  salt  of 
the  earth,  if  the  ordained  ministry  be  stricken  out  from  the 
nmnber  of  those  sacred  institutes,  on  which  her  vitality  and 
her  growth  depend  ? 

The  experience  of  Protestantism  certainly  justifies  the 
judgment,  that  these  necessities,  being  generic  and  perma- 
nent as  the  church  herself,  will  always  call  for  the  ordination 
of  a  settled,  permanent  ministry,  lliose  sections  of  Protest- 
antiBm,  whidi  have  rejected  such  a  ministry  as  savoring  of  the 
Papacy,  and  as  introducing  human  elements  and  policies  into 
Uxe  strootmre  of  the  church,  have  ended,  for  the  most  part, 
either  in  the  casting  aside  of  the  church  itself,  as  a  merely 
human  organization,  or  in  an  indifference  to  the  church,  and 
a  disregard  of  its  other  institutions,  hardly  less  erroneous  or 
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destructive.    In  some  instances,  such  opponents  of  a  regu- 
lar ministry,  while  substituting  private  and  miscellaneoas 
meditations  for  the  thorough  and  methodical  instruction  of 
men  trained  for  such  a  function,  have,  in  like  manner,  pat 
an  indwelling  Spirit  in  the  place  of  the  written  Word,  cast 
aside  the  appointed  sacraments  and  worship  of  Christianity, 
and  ignored  whatever  is  formal  or  ceremonial  in  the  struo- 
ure  of  the  church.    In  other  cases,  where  the  sacraments  are 
still  preserved,  and  some  form  of  organization  is  maintained, 
both  the  propagative  and  di£hisive  forms  of  the  church  is 
justlj  impaired ;  the  abolition  of  the  ministry  is  found  (o 
weaken  everything  that  remains ;  the  voice,  the  action,  the 
tone  and  influence  of  the  organization  are  fataUy  injured. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  those  sections  of  Protestantism,  in 
which  snch  an  ordamed  ministry  has  been  recognized,  hon- 
ored,  and  put  to  legitimate  use,  have  exhibited  just  Hie  op- 
posite phenomena,  and  passed  through  just  the  opposite  ex- 
perience.   An  educated,  earnest,  deyoted  ministry  wiQ  always 
be  found  in  connection  with  a  church  that  is  intelligent  in 
doctrine,  just  in  government,  efficient  and  beneficent  in  ad- 
ministration— ^a  church  that  grows  by  propagation,  and  bj 
conquest,  and  that  stands  out  before  the  world  as  a  perma- 
nent and  a  strong  testimony  to  the  saving  power  of  our  com- 
mon Christianity. 

Surely  there  is  no  assumption  in  the  statement  of  a  fact  so 
obvious.  If  the  Protestant  ministry  were,  according  to  soine 
prelatic  theories,  created  independently  of  the  church,  and 
propagated  by  the  impartation  of  some  mystical  grace  apart 
from  the  will  of  the  church,  there  might  be  some  ground  for 
criticism  of  this  nature.  Those  who  fill  the  sacred  office  do 
sometimes  arrogate  to  themselves,  more  or  less  consciously, 
some  such  origin,  and  some  such  qualifications ;  and,  conse- 
quently, assume  to  lord  it  over  the  heritage  of  God,  instead 
of  standing  therein  in  the  true  spirit  and  temper  of  Christian 
service,  bearing  their  office  meekly  as  in  the  presence  of  the 
Master.  But  no  such  presuming  can  be  justified  on  any 
ground,  except  that  by  which  the  arrogance  of  the  Papacy  is 
justified — that  by  which  a  Gregory  or  an  Innocent  sustained 
himself  as  the  Pontifex  Orbis.    The  ministry  are  appointed 
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for  the  Church,  and  enter  upon  tbeir  work  only  through  the 
investiture  of  the  church.    While  Christ  makes  the  provision 
and  establishes  the  o£Bice,  and  while  the  Holy  Ghost  prepares 
the  mail  who  is  to  fill  the  sacred  place,  it  still  is  true  that  the 
Church  creates  her  ministry  ;  creates  them  as  she  becomes 
conscious  of  needing  them,  and  in  just  such  numbers,  and 
with  such  special  functions  and  duties,  as  her  own  judgment 
prescribes.    They  are  simply  her  servants.    They  minister  at 
her  altars ;  they  guide  her  meditations ;  they  assist  in  her  de- 
votions ;  they  superintend  her  work  ;  they  speak  in  and  for 
her;    they  represent  her,  and  they  lead  her  in  the  filUng  of 
her  appointed  sphere.    And  while  they  are  rightly  sustained 
in  this  work,  and  are  honored  for  it,  they  are  not  at  liberty 
to  indulge  in  even  the  slightest  show  of  assumption.    They 
are  rather  to  be  examples  in  meekness,  in  affectionate  forget- 
fohiess  of  self,  in  every  form  of  generous  toil  and  devotion. 
The  idea  of  service  includes  every  function  they  fill,  and  ex- 
presses most  fitly  both  what  they  are  and  what  they  are  to 
be  regarded. 

So  long  as  the  ordained  ministry  are  thus  viewed  by  the 
church — so  long  as  those  whom  she  calls  to  that  high  sphere 
of  duty  so  regard  it — ^there  is  Uttle  room  for  fear  that  this 
developing  spirit  of  work  and  of  testimony  on  the  part  of 
private  members  will  come  into  collision  with  such  a  minis- 
try.    Let  the  more  informal  proclamation  of  the  Word  be 
made  as  extensive  as  possible  ;  let  private  influence  and  per- 
suasion be  employed  in  every  practicable  way ;  *  let  daily  gath- 
erings for  prayer  and  conference  be  multiplied  on  every  hand, 
with  whatever  peculiarities  of  method  may  be  found  to  ren- 
der them  any  more  useful ;  let  Christian  ^Associations,  repre* 
senting  both  sexes,  be  planted  in  every  city  and  village ;  let 
unordained  men,  whom  the  Spirit  of  Christ  incites,  go  out  to 
pobUb  halls  or  into  the  streets,  or  elsewhere,  to  proclaim,  in 
earnest  tones,  the  glad  tidings  of  redemption.    None  of  these 
"wiB  be  found  to  be  in  hostility  to  the  office  or  the  work  of 
those  whom  Qod  had  called  specifically  to  the  ministration 
of  grace  within  his  church.    Nor  will  such  efforts  be  permit- 
ted by  the  intelligent  and  active  piety  of  our  day  to  be  di- 
verted into  aggressions  upon  such  a  ministry,  or  changed 
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into  assaults  upon  any  of  the  permanent  institutes  of  the 
chnrelL    The  Sabbath  will  stand  in  the  a£Fection  of  belieyers, 
though  new  uses  for  its  sacred  hours  are  devised ;  the  sanc- 
tuary will  be  as  precious  as  ever,  though  other  places  are 
made  the  scenes  of  special  endeavor  to  rescue  men ;  the  ap- 
pointed worship  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  sanctuary  will  never 
lose  its  sweetness,  though  those  who  share  in  it  are  some- 
times called  to  pray  and  praise,  to  read  and  commend  the 
Word,  under  circumstances  entirely  diverse.    Nor  will  the 
Christian  ministry  lose  their  place  in  the  hearts  of  Christiaii 
men,  or  their  conspicuous  position  and  influence  in  the  or- 
ganissed  household  of  faith,  though  multitudes  of  private 
disciples  are  called — as  some  are  already  called — to  go  forth 
on  humbler  and  less  formal  errands  as  witnesses  to  the  same 
Saviour,  and  prophets  in  the  same  dispensation  of  grace. 
Nay,  rather,  will  not  the  position  and  work  of  such  a  minis- 
try be  the  more  exalted  in  that  day  when  many  will  run  to 
and  fro  as  embassadors  for  Christ,  and  the  whole  church 
shall  rise,  as  one  man,  to  bear  its  eombined  testimony  to  a 
truth  that  enlightens,  and  a  Messiah  that  saves  ? 

Returning  now  to  the  main  question  respecting  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  the  Lay  element  within  the  church, 
we  are  confronted  at  once  by  the  further  inquiry.  Whether  it 
is  desirable  to  create  a  class  of  such  laborers,  a  body  of  men 
who  shall  stand  somewhere  between  the  ministry  and  the  peo- 
ple, and  undertake  a  work  akin  to  that  of  the  former,  and 
visibly  separated  from  that  of  the  latter  ?  To  this  inquiry 
an  affirmative  answer  has  sometimes  been  given.  The  men- 
dicant preachers  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  were  sub- 
stantially such  men,  though  possessing  at  first  no  official  in- 
vestiture, and  laboring  more  as  laymen  than  as  priests.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  the  brown  gown  of  the  Franciscan,  like 
the  black  garb  of  the  Benedictine,  became  the  symbol  of  a 
quasi  priesthood ;  and  they  who  began  with  humble  village 
proclamations  of  the  main  facts  of  the  Oospel,  were  trans- 
formed, not  merely  into  full-robed  priests,  but  into  aspirants 
for  the  highest  episcopal  and  papal  dignities.  Similar  in- 
stances are  not  wanting  within  the  circle  of  Protestantism, 
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The  local  preachers  of  the  Methodist  denomination,  recog- 
nized as  having  some  special  gifts  in  the  way  of  teaching  or 
stimulating  their  brethren  in  some  particular  church,  or  per- 
haps sent  out  on  visits  more  or  less  regular  and  extensive  to 
contigaous  churches,  fnmish  our  most  convenient  illustration 
of  this  fact.    Sections  of  the  Presbyt'Orian  church  also  have, 
more  or  less  formally,  admitted  a  similar  practise  ;  commis- 
sioning men  for  certain  varieties  of  ministerial  labor,  who 
were  not  qualified,  according  to  the  denominational  standard, 
to  bear  the  full  burden  of  the  pastorate.    The  opening  ser- 
mon before  the  first  Assembly  of  our  United  church,  indi- 
cates a  similar  inclination  in  the  form  of  an  inquiry,  whether, 
in  view  of  the  great  work  of  evangelization  to  which  that 
church  is  called,  it  may  not  be  well  to  admit  to  her  ministry, 
or  "  commission  for  a  quasi  ministry,"  a  class  of  men  less 
thoroughly  educated  than  those  on  whom  that  official  respon- 
sibility is  now  resting  ?    The  demand  for  special  and  short- 
ened cdurses  in  our  theological  seminaries,  and  for  the  train- 
ing of  a  proportion  of  their  students  only  in  the  more  imme- 
diately practical  branches  of  Christian  theology,  may  be 
taken  as  another  index  of  the  same  tendency. 

Two  suggestions  in  favor  of  this  course  are  presented 
briefly  in  the  sermon  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made  ; 
su^estions  which,  if  not  conclusive,  are  still  just  and  weighty. 
It  is  said,  in  the  first  place,  with  reference  to  those  who  are 
receiraig  the  customaxy  training  in  such  institutions,  that 
they  are  sometimes  "schooled  beyond  humble  parishes ;  are 
not  suitable  to  them,  and  can  not  be  contented  with  them." 
Few  persons,  who  have  become  familiar  with  the  style  and 
extent  of  our  theological  culture,  on  one  side,  ajid  with  the  ac- 
taal  condition,  on  the  other,  of  what  are  not  invidiously  styled 
our  humbler  parishes,  and  which  constitute  one-fourth,  or 
possibly  a  larger  proportion,  of  our  churches,  will  hesitate  to 
^Amt,  at  least  in  part,  the  correctness  and  the  justness  of 
this  suggestion.  The  graduates  of  our  seminaries,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  are  in  some  instances  schooled  beyond  such  humble 
fields ;  beyond  the  point  where  they  can  themselves  be  con- 
tent with  the  kind  of  labor  required  in  such  fields,  and  be- 
yond the  point  where  they  can  efficiently  undertake  that  kind 
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of  labor.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  urged  that  "  if  our  style 
of  the  ministry  was  adapted  to  the  entire  field,  it  can  not  be 
multiplied  enough.  Colleges  and  theological  seminaries  are 
unequal  to  the  needful  supply."  This  statement  finds  abun- 
dant and  painful  confirmation  in  the  hundreds  of  destitute, 
dying  churches  enrolled  in  our  presbyteries,  but  receiving 
from  year  to  year,  none  but  the  most  transient  and  occasional 
ministrations.  It  finds  further  confirmation  in  the  numerous 
fields  for  ministerial  labor,  now  opening  on  every  hand  in  the 
West  and  South,  and  in  the  thousand  calls  for  help  from  re- 
gions still  more  benighted  and  remote.  The  supply  for  this 
vast  and  growing  need  is  not  to  be  derived  or  hoped  for  from 
our  educational  institutions,  unless  their  resources  and  their 
numbers  shall  be  very  greatly  increased.  And  certainly  this, 
as  well  as  the  preceding  consideration,  must  give  point  to  the 
inquiry  suggested,  whether  it  may  not  be  well,  in  such  an 
exigency,  to  "  commision  for  a  quasi  ministry,"  a  less  thor- 
oughly educated  class,  who  shall  go  out  in  some  evangelistic 
capacity,  to  share  in  the  vast  wor^  thus  waiting  to  be  done.* 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  discussion,  to  con- 
sider the  question,  whether  the  standard  of  ministerial  quali- 
fication, in  the  Presbyterian,  and  other  kindred  denomina- 
tions, should  be  lowered  sufficiently  to  allow  an  increase  of 
the  ministry  adequate  to  the  present  and  prospective  demands. 
Neither  is  it  needful  to  consider  the  very  grave  question, 
respecting  the  asserted  incongruity  between  our  present 
style  of  ministerial  culture,  and  the  kind  of  work  which  our 
ministers  are  expected,  in  these  humbler  parishes,  to  perform. 
But  is  it  not  obvious,  in  any  case,  that  it  is  undesirable  to 
create,  in  our  Protestant  bodies,  a  class  of  men,  to  whom  the 

*  The  writer  ventures  to  allude  to  the  able  discourse  here  quoted,  simply 
because  it  presents  a  convenient  illustration  of  an  Impression  which  is  not 
confined  to  any  denomination,  but  prevails  somewhat  extensively  in  many 
of  our  Protestant  bodies.  The  considerations  suggested  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  church,  to  whose  highest  ecclesiastical  assemblage  they  were  ad- 
dressed. '  The  facts  urged  ar6  found  to  exist,  in  some  degree,  In  every  kin- 
died  denomination ;  and  wherever  found,  they  give  peculikr  emphasis  to 
the  question  here  discussed.  The  dearth  of  ministers,  and  the  inability  of 
ministers  to  meet  the  existing  demand,  are  two  among  the  most  patent 
fiicts  in  the  present  condition  of  Protestantism. 
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work  of  teacbiBg  or  preaching  shall  become  a  special  and 
permanent  function,  but  who  shall  not  be  vested  with  either 
the  prerogatires  or  the  responsibilities  impUed  in  the  minis- 
terial  office  ?    If  it  be  granted  that  the  evil  is  great  and 
growing,  conld  such  a  remedy  meet  the  case  ?    Wotdd  any 
quasi  ministry,  or  any  body  of  men  commissioned  simply  to 
preach  in  some  sporadic  way,  supply  this  recognized  demand  ? 
It  might  seem  invidious  to  indulge  surmises  as  to  the 
probable  position  and  tendency  of  such  a  class  in  any  of  our 
Protestant  denominations.    Yet  the  experience  of  the  Papal 
church,  in  the  creation  of  similar  orders,  may  serve  as  both 
an  illustration  and  a  warning.    It  is  probable  that  much  of 
the  present  ignorance  and  inactivity  among  the  laity  of  that 
church,  and  no  small  proportion  of  the  struggles  and  rivalries 
among  her  clergy,  are  directly  traceable  to  this  great  mistake  in 
her  policy.  It  is  true  that  her  various  monkish  orders  constitute, 
at  the  present  day,  an  important  part  of  her  vast  machinery, 
and  that  imder  her  present  constitution  she  could  hardly  dis- 
pense with  their  services.    Tet  it  still  is  questionable,  whether 
the  benfits  so  secured  are  not  purchased  at  too  great  a  cost, 
and  whether  these  orders  are  not,  in  fact,  a  source  of  weakness, 
rather  than  of  strength.  But,  granting  that  the  Bomish  church 
can  render  such  classes  useful  in  various  ways,  is  it  not 
questionable  whether  Protestantism  would  be  able  to  do  so  ? 
What  would  be  the  position  of  such  a  quasi  ministry  ?    What 
would  be  their  relations  to  those  who  had  been  fully  commis- 
sioned for  the  ministerial  work  ?    And  what  wotdd  be  their 
relations  to  the  body  of  the  membership?     Under  what 
regimen  could    they  be  amicably  brought,   and  by  what 
authority  should  their  labors  be  directed  ?    Would  they  rest 
content  in  their  appointed  sphere,  indulging  in  no  rivalries, 
fired  by  no  personal  or  class  ambitions,  occupied  simply  in 
the  special  work  assigned  them  ?    What  species  of  remun- 
eration could  be  fixed  in  their  case,  and  with  what  degree  of 
official  honor  might  they  be  safely  invested  ?    Would  their 
labor  be  such  as  permanently  to  justify  itself,  by  its  fruits 
Mid  issues,  and  would  the  churches  thrive  and  grow  under 
their  untrained  ministrations? 
But,  beyond  such  specific  queries,  arises  the  broader  ques- 
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tion,  whether  the  creation  of  such  a  class^  if  it  were  found 
entirely  practicable  and  safe,  would  really  contribute  to  the 
development  of  that  power  of  witnessing  for  Christ,  which  is 
the  heritage,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  entire  church. 
What  is  really  needed,  is  not  the  training  and  commissioning 
of  a  small  section  of  the  membership,  and  that  for  certain 
special  yarieties  of  effort  kindred  to  those  of  the  pulpit ;  but 
the  inspiring  of  the  whole  body  of  believers  with  a  fresh  and 
sufficient  sense  of  the  commission  already  divinely  given. 
The  church  of  our  day  needs,  not  a  large  number  of  official 
persons  to  do  her  work  for  her,  but  rather  to  be  so  vitalized 
and  trained  that  she  will  do  her  own  work,  according  to  the 
divine  appointment.  Neither  is  it  by  preaching  only,  or  by 
anything  that  savors  of  preaching,  but  by  numberless  ways 
of  testifying,  less  official  in  their  aspect,  more  spontaneous  in 
their  appearance  and  their  operation,  that  this  work  is  to  be 
accomplished.  And  were  the  church  simply  to  create  new 
classes  of  representative  laborers,  and  then  throw  the  re- 
sponsibility of  prophesying  for  Christ  upon  them,  as  upon 
her  ordained  ministry,  she  would  fail  entirely  in  doing  her 
duty,  and  fall  far  short  of  her  reward.  The  creation  of  such 
classes  might  even  result  in  greater  inaction  on  the  part  of 
the  masses  of  her  membership,  and  in  a  guilty  indifference 
to  that  grand  obligation  which  rests  upon  each  and  aJl  of 
them,  as  living  representatives  of  Christ  before  men.* 

If  we  accept  this  primary  principle,  that  these  lay  agencies 
and  efforts  should  be  entirely  unprofessional — ^m  no  sense 
official  or  perfunctory,  but  rather  the  spontaneous  manifes- 
tation  of  that  function  of  witnessing  inherent  in  the  entire 
church — ^we  shall  be  prepared  to  note  some  further  consid- 

*  The  following  action  of  the  General  Assembly  (N.  S.).  is  worthy  of 
thonghtfal  notice  la  this  connection : 

"  It  is  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Protestants,  that  the  proper  sanc- 
tlflcatlon  and  efficiency  of  the  church  depend,  in  a  lar^  degree,  on  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  all  the  nataral  talents  and  spiritnal  glfTs  of  Its  members 
In  the  service  of  the  Lord.  Believing  though  we  do,  in  the  divine  appoint- 
ment of  a  specially  trained  and  ordained  ministry,  we  do  by  no  means  con- 
fine to  it  the  blessed  work  of  bearing  witness  for  Christ  bv  word  and  ex- 
ample. The  Divine  Word  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  believer  to  let  his 
light  shine,  and  the  savor  of  his  salt  bediflbsed ;  and  so  to  contribute,  accord- 
ing to  his  ability,  to  the  edification  of  the  church  and  the  saving  of  sohIs. 
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erations  bearing  upon  the  degree  of  efficiency  to  be  attained 
in  the  exercise  of  this  high  function. 

The  contents  of  the  message  to  be  delivered,  for  example, 
are  here  sufficiently  defined.  It  is  true  that,  on  the  one  side, 
the  Gospel  demands  for  its  full  and  effective  exposition  the 
highest  measure  both  of  native  ability  and  of  special  discipline 
and  preparation.  So  vast  and  grand  are  its  truths,  and  so 
extensive  is  the  system  that  contains  them,  and  so  complex 
and  vital  are  their  appUcations  and  their  relationships,  that 
even  the  strongest  minds,  after  a  lifetime  of  diligent  study, 
find  themselves  quite  unable  either  to  comprehend  that  Oos- 
pel  in  its  divine  magnitude,  or  to  set  it  forth  by  arguments 
and  persuasions  in  any  sense  commensurate  with  its  worth,  as 
a  revelation  from  God.  In  the  very  nature  of  this  revealed 
system,  there  is  therefore  necessity  for  a  type  of  labor,  on  our 
part,  which  is  thorough,  continuous,  systematic,  and  in  a  good 
Bense  of  the  term  professional.  Such  a  system  must  have  its 
trained  and  able  expositors,  who  are  prepared  to  proclaim  it 
in  its  fullness,  to  unfold  its  mysteries  and  break  its  seals,  to 
defend  it  from  speculative  assault,  and  commend  it  by  the 
most  convincing  demonstration. 

But  on  the  other  side,  that  Gospel  presents  itself  as  a  series 
of  plain  and  palpable  facts,  a  revelation  of  spiritual  Verities, 
recognizable  by  every  mind  and  felt  by  every  conscience,  an 
array  of  duties  and  precepts,  which  all  may  comprehend,  and 
which  all  alike  are  bound  to  observe,  a  type  of  experience  and 
of  character,  into  which  every  one  who  heartily  receives  it 
may  graciously  enter.  Considered  in  these  aspects,  Christ- 
ianity contains  nothing  which  may  not  be  known  in  substance 
by  the  best  cultivated  minds,  nothing  which  may  not  be  fully 

This  duty  can  never  be  too  earnestly  enforced  and  carried  out.  .  .  .  But 
in  order  to  this,  no  new  ecclesiastical  provision  is  required.  Indeed,  it  is 
to  be  reared  that  such  provision  would  hinder  rather  than  promote  the  good 
nought.  The  excellence  of  lay  agency  consists  very  largely  in  its  volun- 
tary character.  It  tells  upon  the  people,  because.lt  is  the  free  outgoing  of 
earnest  and  irrepressible  sentiments  and  convictions,  and  because  it  is 
neither  commissioned  nor  rewarded  by  man.  .  .  .  Very  undesirable  is  it 
to  change  its  character,  and  convert  it  Into  a  second-rate  ministry,  liable  to 
assert  pretensions  for  which  It  Is  not  qualified.  The  history  of  the  church, 
in  times  past,  too  clearly  sets  forth  the  evils  arising  fix^m  the  creation  of 
«Qch  an  order,  for  us  to  venture  on  the  renewal  of  the  measure."    Minute 
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tested  and  certified  in  the  ordinary  experience  at  mantind. 
As  a  religion  of  fact  and  verity,  of  precept  and  duty,  of  ex- 
perience and  character,  it  lies  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
whole  race,  and  is  actually  in  the  hands  and  within  the  as- 
sured knowledge  of  each  genuine  disciple.  Its  systematic 
groupings,  its  more  intricate  and  speculative  relationships,  its 
fundamental  principles  and  granite  bases,  may  be  revealed 
only  to  the  most  studious  investigation,  but  these  practical 
and  living  aspects  of  it,  as  they  are  in  the  last  result  the 
most  important,  are  surrounded  by  no  such  perplexing  diffi- 
culties. They  are  open  as  the  day,  and  free  as  the  light ;  and 
he  that  runneth  may  read  them. 

Is  it  not  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  witness  of  laymen  to 
the  Gospel  should  be  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the  latter 
rather  than  the  former  view  of  it  ?  A  Christian  lawyer  or 
physician,  naturalist  or  philosopher,  may,  indeed,  occasion- 
ally make  some  valuable  contribution  to  the  more  theoretic 
exposition  of  Christianity,  bringing  to  its  service  some  trib- 
ute of  evidence  derived  from  his  special  study  in  other  de- 
partments. The  Protestant  pulpit  will  not  hesitate  to  wel- 
come any  such  assistance  from  whatsoever  source.  But,  in 
the  main,  the  testimony  of  the  church  will  relate  to  the  facts, 
the  received  verities,  rather  than  the  theoretic  bases  of  the 
Gospel ;  to  its  duties  and  experiences  in  the  realms  of  prac- 
tice, rather  than  to  its  dogmatic  trusts  or  declarations  in  the 
sphere  of  speculative  thought.  The  great  realities  of  siii 
and  salvation,  of  pollution,  and  guilt,  and  death,  on  the  one 
side,  and  grace,  and  pardon,  and  life,  through  Christ  Jesus, 
on  the  other,  of  conversion,  and  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  as 
the  germs  of  a  new  character  in  Him,  of  redemption  made 
passible  through  his  blood,  continued  through  his  gracious 
spirit,  and  completed  in  the  heavenly  state — these,  in  their 
numberless  aspects  and  relations,  and  especially  as  presented 
on  the  surface  of  the  Gospel,  must  be  the  message  of  the 
church  to  a  sinful  and  dying  world.  When  Christian  laymen 
go  forth,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  to  proclaim 
Christ  to  their  feUow  men,  let  such  be  the  contents,  the  sub- 
stance of  their  proclamation.  Let  the  unquestioned  facts  of 
Christianity,  and  the  plain  and  practical  duties  growing  oui 
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of  these  facts,  coBstitate  the  body  of  their  testimony :  and 
the  world,  suffering  and  perishing  in  its  sm,  wiU  not  listen  in 
Yain. 

The  contents  of  this  lay  message  determine  also  its  spirit 
and  tone.    It  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  the  Protes- 
tant pulpit  is  not  in  some  danger  of  giving  too  much  of 
prominence  to  the  spectdative  or  systematic,  rather  than 
these    preceptiye    and   practical    aspects   of   Christianity; 
whether  the  current  style  of  that  pulpit  is  not  consequently 
too  far  removed  from  the  simpUcity  and  directness  of  apos- 
tolic example,  and  its  spirit  less  warm,  earnest,  glowing, 
p^uasive,  than  the  real  nature  of  the  Gospel  as  a  message 
of  grace  demands.    It  would  certainly  be  a  great  mistake  if 
the  living  witness  of  the  Church  were  to  assume  any  kindred 
east,  and  were  consequently  to  lose  any  measure  of  its  cogent 
tenderness,  as  the  voice  of  God  himself  speaking  through  her 
to  a  listening  world.    Witnessing,  rather  than  proclamation, 
is  the  function  of  that  church ;  witnessing  to  plain  and  un- 
questioned truth  ;  witnessing  in  faith  and  love,  and  with  the 
glow  and  the  ardor  which  conscious  experience  of  that  truth 
alone  can  supply.    The  message  must  be  warm ;  it  must  come 
from  the  heart ;  it  must  be  inspired  by  deep  conviction  on 
the  one  side,  and  by  deep  solicitudes  on  the  other ;  it  must 
be  the  utterance  of  the  soul  in  the  believer,  trembling  in 
the  voice,  glowing  in  the  eye,  verified  and  made  impressive 
by  a  holy  life  in  Christ. 

What  are  the  essential  quaUfications  of  the  Christian  lay- 
man, as  he  goes  forth  to  proclaim  this  Gospel  message  ?  It 
is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  should  be  an  intelligent 
and  sincere  behever  in  that  to  which  he  testifies,  and  that  he 
should  be  earnest  and  decisive  in  his  testimony.  The  capa- 
city to  instruct  others,  and  the  capacity  to  persuade  others, 
must  meet  in  him,  and  must  be  harmoniously  combined  in  his 
witness  for  Christ.  There  is  some  danger  that  mere  enthu- 
siasm, simple  susceptibiUty  to  emotion,  quick  and  contagious 
fervor  in  address,  may  be  regarded  as  the  main  qualification ; 
and  that  these  traits  may  be  revealed  in  superficial  appeals 
to  feding,  in  mere  ministrations  to  present  sensibility,  to  the 
ignoring  of  the  great  end  of  all  conversion,  and  the  renewal 
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of  character  after  the  divine  image.    Nor,  on  the  other  hand. 
is  an  intellectual  acquaintance  with  the  substantial  elements 
of  the  Gospel,  a  bare  knowledge  of  the  Christian  system,  suf- 
ficient.    It  is  the  man  whose  heart  is  touched  by  what  he  be- 
lieves, who  loves  the  Gospel,  and  desires  that  others  should 
know  and  love  it,  who  feels  a  tender  solicitude  for  mankind 
as  sinful,  and  is  moved  by  strong  desire  to  bring  every  huaian 
being  within  the  reach  of  his  influence,  into  the  light  and  tiie 
sweet  experience  of  divine  grace  ;  it  is  he  alone  who  can  bear 
effectual,  fruitful  witness  for  Christ.    There  are  also  many 
minor  qualifications,  which  should  be  combined  with  these 
more  central  endowments,  in  those  who  thus  testify  for  him. 
Native  eloquence,  experience  in  popular  address,  skill  in  the 
use  of  occasions,  manly  courage  in  announcing  or  enforcing 
truth,  aptnc^ss  in  argument  and  illustration,  and  other  kindred 
qualities,  may  here  find  ample  room  for  exercise.    While,  on 
the  one  side,  no  one  who  k^ows,  and  knows  by  experience, 
what  the  Gospel  is  as  a  plan  of  salvation,  can  claim  to  be 
exempt  from  the  obligation  to  commend  that  gospel  to  others, 
even  in  the  least  conspicuous  ways,  and  with  the  least  degree 
of  such  talent.    There  is,  on  the  other  side,  a  broad  field  of 
service,  in  which  the  most  commanding  powers  will  find  ample 
room  for  use,  and  over  which  no  layman  can  regard  himself 
as  more  than  competent  to  fill.    No  earthly  theme,  on  which 
lawyer  or  statesman  ever  expended  the  choicest  eloquence, 
can  equal  the  divine  fact  of  Christ,.and  him  crucified.  No  inter- 
est ever  urged  by  patriot  or  philanthropist,  is  so  Rreat,  so  vital, 
as  the  interest  of  redemption.     And  in  proclaiming  and  com- 
mending these,  there  is  full  scope  for  the  noblest  powers, 
ample  room  for  the  loftiest  genius.    The  church  exempts  no 
one  from  this  service  on  the  ground  of  small  capacity  or  nar- 
row sphere,  since  the  simple  witnessing  of  an  invalid  in  her 
sick  chamber,  or  of  a  little  child  among  youthful  companions, 
may  be  made  effectual  in  saving  even  a  multitude  of  souls. 
Nor  does  the  church  exempt  any  one  from  this  service,  be- 
cause his  abilities  are  great,  or  his  st&tion  conspicuous,  since 
the  Gospel  has  the  right  to  be  commended  by  every  one -who 
has  experienced  it,  and  since  the  Great  Head  of  the  church 
has  said  to  all  alike  who  bear  his  name  :  "  Ye  are  witnesses 
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unto  me/'  The  cardinal  endowment  is  the  renewed  heart. 
And  no  one  who  has  this,  will  be  inclined  to  claim  exemption, 
on  any  ground  of  natural  disqualification.  The  cardinal  en- 
dowment is  the  renewed  heart ;  and  he  who  has  this,  will  re- 
joice to  bring  every  power  or  capacity  of  his  nature,  however 
extraordinary,  into  this  service  for  Christ. 

The  latter  aspect  of  the  truth  probably  needs  some  special 
enforcement.    It  is  not  the  occasional  volunteer,  sponta- 
neous in  temperament,  excitable  and  effervescent  in  feeling, 
impelled  by  simple  enthusiasm,  apt  in  telling  stories,  adroit 
in  arousing  the  sensibilities  of  his  hearers,  at  home  on  the 
platform,  and  great  on  special  occasions,  but  greatly  lack- 
ing in  weight  of  character,  solidity  in  judgment,  capacity 
to  instruct  and  inform  the  mind,  whom  the  church  espec- 
ially needs  at  this  crisis.    The  current  types  of  Christian 
experience  are  already  too  largely  of  this  kind.    What  is 
needed,  is  more  of  instruction,  of  principle,  of  depth,  weight, 
solidity,  both  in  teaching  and  in  experience.    And  is  there 
not  here  a  work  which  only  the  best  portion  of  our  laity 
<5an  perform?    In  the  Presbyterian  and  other  Protestant 
denominatioDS,  there  is  a  large  number  of  men,  command- 
ing in  abilities,  enjoying  the  finest  culture,  occupying  posi- 
faons  of  prominence  in  their  several  professions,  wielding 
widespread  and  controlling    influence   in  social  and  civil 
affairs,  whose  voice  should  be  heard  throughout  the  land, 
testifying  openly  for  Christ.    There  are  lawyers,  teachers, 
physicians,  judges,  merchants,  statesmen,  in  our  churches, 
who  are  too  content  to  leave  this  public  testimony  wholly  to 
inferior  minds,  whose  voice  is  very  rarely  heard  even  in  the. 
fellowship  of  the  church  itself,  and  who  apparently  regard 
finch  public  witnessing  as  a  matter  hardly  worth  attention. 
Such  men  are  greatly  delinquent;   they  have  no  right  to 
absolve  then^selves  from  the  divine  commission,  or  sit  down  in 
silence,  while  the  world  needs  their  voice  and  their  guidance, 
^  it  gropes  toward  Christ  and  his  salvation.     Who  can  tell 
how  much  our  Christianity  is  losing  for  the  lack  of  such 
service  as  they  cotdd  render  ?    Who  can  estimate  the  value 
of  their  sober,  manly,  profound,  convincing  attestation  to  the 
reality  of  the  gospel,  and  the  worth  of  true  religion  ?    Who 
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can  even  imagine  the  ohange  wliich  would  be  produced  in  tiie 
publio  position  of  the  church,  and  in  her  relationship  to 
Americim  society,  if  this  class  would  rise  up,  as  one  man, 
and,  laying  pride  and  all  kindred  feeling  aside,  woald  testify 
as  they  might  to  the  facts  and  the  duties  and  the  joys  of  oar 
blessed  Faith  ? 

There  is  one  other  division  of  the  subject,  which  demands 
a  brief  consideration,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  much  that 
needs  to  be  said  in  directions  already  indicated  ;  the  relation 
of  this  Lay  effort  to  the  church.  It  is  no  accident  that  so 
lai^e  a  part  of  this  work,  as  now  performed,  is  undenomina- 
tional in  its  character  ;  and  that  so  many  of  those  employed 
in  it  are  indifferent  to  sectarian  diversities,  and  do  openly 
disavow  them.  It  is  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  that  gospel 
message,  which  they  have  set  themselves  to  deliver ;  a  mes- 
sage which  certifies  to  Christ  only,  and  to  the  just  facts  asso- 
ciated with  his  personality ;  a  message  which  relates  simply 
to  faith  and  repentance  and  salvation  through  him.  and  which 
does  not  include  either  the  speculative  or  the  formal  points 
of  difference  manifested  in  our  church  organizations.  It  is 
the  legitimate  outgrowth  also  of  that  common  experience  of 
the  gospel,  in  which  all  true  believers  are  made  one  through 
the  Spirit,  and  by  which  they  are  united  in  labor  as  really  as 
in  faith  and  in  hope.  Probably,  the  point  where  the  many 
varieties  of  Protestant  Christendom  will  first  be  visibly  joined 
together,  will  be  just  where  they  thus  meet  in  testimony  and 
in  work  for  the  common  Master ;  and  where  this  vital  agree- 
ment in  practical  things  becomes  a  matter  of  distinct  and  glad 
consciousness,  we  may  expect  to  see  them  setting  a  lower 
value  upon  theoretic  or  circumstantial  differences,  and  be- 
coming visibly,  audibly,  one.  Both  the  substance  of  the  gos- 
pel message,  and  the  tone  and  spirit  of  it,  are  thus  constraining 
those  engaged  in  its  proclamation,  to  ignore  denominationflJ 
distinctions,  and  to  labor  side  by  side,  with  little  thought  of 
any  minor  disagreements. 

The  nature  of  the  field  also  contributes  to  the  same  result 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  inviting  sec- 
tions of  that  field,  such  as  the  Sabbath-school  and  the  Chris- 
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tian  conferesce,  lie  mainlj  within  the  churchy  and  are  to  be 
occupied,  for  the  most  part,  under  her  rule  and  supervision. 
But  a  still  larger  portion  of  that  field  lies  outside  of  any 
church   organization;  and  this  must  mainly  be  cultivated 
without  direct  reference  to  the  church.    Much  of  the  labor 
expended  in  our  Christian  Associations,  and  in  popular  Con- 
veutioDS  called  in  the  interest  of  some  feature  of  our  common 
Christianity ;  much  of  the  testimony  borne  in  our  reforma- 
tory institutions  and  in  charitable  asylums  of  every  sort  ; 
much  of  the  visitation  of  the  poor  and  the  humble,  and  of 
the  effort  put  forth  to  make  religion  a  tangible  reality  and  a 
divine  voice  to  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  must  be  carried 
on  independently  of  our  churches,  so  far  as  practical  manage- 
ment is  concerned.     These  outlying  districts  into  which 
Christian  zeal  and  enterprise  are  now  so  diligently  pressing 
their  way,  are  to  be  cultivated  mostly  by  individual  laborers, 
or  by  companions  of  such  laborers,  joined  together  by  no 
bond  save  their  conscious  oneness  in  Christ,  and  in  love  for 
souls.     They  are  like  the  new  settlements  of  the  remoter 
West,  where  preaching  is  maintained  for  months  or  years  be- 
fore material  can  be  brought  together  for  the  construction  of 
a  church.    The  time  will  come  when  these  elements,  if  fairly 
developed,  will  begin  to  crystalize  into  church  forms ;  but  for 
the  present  the  work  done  in  and  upon  them  must  have  little 
reference  to  that  ultimate  result,  and  be  governed  chiefly  by 
the  more  primary  motive  of  testimony  to  Christ  and  his  grace. 
It  is  well  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  consider  how  vast, 
how  destitute,  and  how  pitiful  in  their  destitution,  these  out- 
lying fields  of  Christian  efforts  are,  and  are  becoming.    If 
wesubtract  the  aggregate  of  evangelical  Protestantism  in  any 
American  city,  as  represented  by  church  organizations ;  if 
we  further  subtract  Catholicism,  as  an  organized  and  positive 
force  in  any  such  city ;  if  we  further  subtract  whatever  even 
of  looser  and  lower  forms  of  religion  may  be  found  therein 
in  any  organic  shape,  how  immense  does  the  residuum  ap- 
pear? a  shapeless,  blinded,  corrupt,  perishing,  and  yet  living, 
rational,  accountable  mass  of  ungodliness.    If  we  cany  out 
asunilar  process  of  elimination  in  any  district  or  state  ;  if  we 
classify  the  moral  elements  in  any  broader  region,  such  as 
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the  West  or  South  ;  if  we  survey  the  whole  land,  and  soberij^ 
inquire  how  much  of  it  is  really  evangelized,  or  brought  un- 
der the  influence  of  even  degenerate  forms  of  religion ;  and 
then  attempt  to  measure  the  aggregate  of  plain,  positive, 
utter  irreligion  that  remains,  how  appalling  does  the  esti- 
mate become !  And  yet  it  is  well  that  American  Christians 
should  be  familiarized  with  the  spectacle,  until  the  first  shud- 
der  of  pity  passes  off,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  solemn,  and 
yet  blessed  mission  to  these  multitudes  flows  in  upon  their 
souls,  and  inspires  them  to  unwonted  effort  in  their  behalf. 
And  is  it  not  a  fact  of  cheering  significance,  that  this  mass 
of  unregenerate  mind  is  becoming  yearly  more  and  more  ac- 
cessible ;  that  the  avenues  of  approach  and  of  influence  are 
steadUy  multiplying ;  and  that  the  power  of  a  genuine  Chris- 
tianity  to  effect  and  to  renew  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
unquestionable.  As  Christian  laymen  are  going  out  through 
city  and  village,  into  hedge  and  field,  often  with  the  tremulous 
solicitude  inevitable  in  all  new  experiments,  how  generally  do 
they  find  the  imagined  barriers  disappearing,  the  way  of  ac- 
cess to  the  heart  made  easy,  the  field,  on  whose  border  they 
stand  irresolute  and  fearful,  not  only  white  but  waiting  for 
the  harvest.  And  as  this  lay  effort  is  exploring  along  the  vari- 
ous lines  of  influence,  and  searching  even  in  the  most  for- 
bidding places  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  for  Jesus,  how 
remarkably  is  the  providence  of  God  opening  the  door  and 
preparing  the  occasion,  as  he  had  before  chosen  and  qualified 
the  laborer !  And  is  it  not  one  of  the  remarkable  signs  of  the 
hour,  that  the  lower  strata  of  American  society  are  thus  re- 
vealing an  extraordinary  susceptibility,  an  unanticipated  read- 
iness, to  receive  the  gospel,  whenever  it  is  thus  commended 
to  them  in  unstudied  and  practical  forms,  devoid  of  denomi- 
national peculiarities,  and  directly  associated  with  no  visible 
church. 

But  there  is  a  danger  here,  against  which  every  thoughtful 
layman  will  carefully  guard.  For  while  much  of  this  effort 
can  not  bear  the  church  with  it  into  asylum  and  jail,  into 
saloon  and  theatre,  into  the  dark  quarters  of  civic  vice,  into 
the  remote  comers  where  such  multitudes  of  our  rural  popu- 
lation are  perishing  in  neglect  and  in  sin,  such  effort  will  not 
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be  true  to  Christ  in  the  highest  sense  unless  it  represents 
him  as  the  great  Head  of  an  earthly  church  and  kingdom, 
and  unless  it  makes  its  proclamation  in  some  way  tributary 
to  the  ultimate  establishment  of  that  kingdom  and  church 
in  all  the  earth.   All  wise  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  whether 
by  minister  or  layman,  tends  in  this  direction.    While  it  aims 
primarily  at  the  conversion  of  souls,  it  can  not  forget  that 
conversion  is  but  the  first  stage  in  a  grand  spiritual  process, 
and  that  the  converted  soul  needs  to  confess  Christ  and  walk 
in  him — ^to  be  nourished  by  his  sacraments,  and  edified  and 
sanctified  through  his  appointed  ordinances.    It  can  not 
forget  that  the  yoimg  disciple,  bom  as  a  lamb,  needs  the 
shelter  of  the  Christian  fold,  and  can  come  to  healthful  ma- 
turity only  as  he  is  brought  under  the  nurture  and  cherished 
by  tiie  love  of  the  organized  church.    Such  effort  can  not 
indulge  in  the  shallow  fancy  that  churches  and  sacraments 
and  ordinances  are  nothing,  and  that  the  simple  telling  and 
commendation  of  the  old,  old  story,  is  all  that  mankind 
need  in  order  to  bring  them  into  the  fuU  experience  of  re- 
demption.   It  may,  indeed,  count  all  denominational  ques- 
tions as  extrinsic  and  unimportant ;  may  be  unwilling  to  in- 
quire in  what  way  the  sacraments  are  administered,  or  by 
what  order  particular  churches  are  governed,  or  what  pecu- 
liarities of  doctrine  characterize  and  separate  them.    These 
are  questions  with  which  an  earnest  layman,  intent  on  saving 
souls,  and  anxious  as  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  to  make 
his  message  of  mercy  heard  by  those  who  never  approach  the 
sanctuary,  will  not  regard  himself  as  called  upon  to  discuss 
or  settle.    He  may  be  willing  to  leave  his  hearers  wholly 
unbiased  in  their  choice  of   denominational  associations. 
But  such  a  layman  can  not  fail  to  desire  that  every  soul 
whom  he  leads  to  Christ  should  find  a  home  in  some  church, 
fonnally  confessing  the  Saviour  and  faithfully  serving  him 
in  some  one  among  the  visible  households  of  faith.    He  will 
regard  no  such  soul  as  safe  until  he  sees  it  folded  and  shel- 
tered in  some  such  household ;  until  it  thus  becomes  visibly 
a  subject  in  the  gracious  kingdom  of  om:  Immanuel. 

Wise  lay  effort  will  thus  be  found  ever  paying  willing 
tribute  to  the  church,  and  expending  itself  in  the  last  resort 
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for  the  establisliment  and  extension  of  the  church.  Chris- 
tian Associations,  and  all  other  kindred  organizations,  will 
cheerfnUj  sustain  this  tributary  relationship,  and  count  them- 
selves but  adjuncts  of  the  church,  existing  rather  for  her  ad- 
vancement than  for  their  own.  And  as  this  great  work  of 
witnessing  for  Christ  is  carried  on,  and  the  masses  of  onr 
population  are  silently  penetrated  and  suffused  with  the  saving 
grace  of  a  pure  Christianity,  it  will  be  found  that  churches 
win  every  where  follow ;  households  of  faith  will  be  established 
and  multiplied  even  in  the  most  forbidding  fields  ;  and  Christ 
and  his  Kingdom  will  every  where  be  honored  together.  The 
establishment  of  that  benign  Kingdom  is  as  much  the  work 
of  Christian  laymen,  as  of  those  who  stand  in  more  official 
relations  to  it.  The  rearing  of  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth 
is  the  joint  work  of  all  his  disciples ;  this  is  the  end  for  which 
all  alike  are  commissioned  to  be  his  witnesses.* 

*  It  is  a  cheering  sign  of  progress  in  the  development  of  this  lay  agency. 
that  those  engaged  in  such  work  are  beginning  to  feel  their  need  of  some 
special  training  for  It.  Oar  Christian  Associations  are,  in  many  places, 
.becoming  schools  of  instractlon  and  discipline,  where  laborers  of  this  clajss, 
by  comparisoa  of  experience  and  of  methods,  are  helping  one  another  in 
the  direction  of  higher  efficiency  in  such  witnessing  for  Christ.  Sabbath- 
school  conventions,  devoted  to  similar  investigation  and  consultation,  are 
proving  valuable  aids  in  the  same  direction.  Other  methods  are  being  in- 
troduced, by  which  the  lessons  which  some  have  learned  in  the  severe,  bnt 
profitable  school  of  practice,  are  made  available  to  others  of  smaller  ex- 
perience, and  through  which  the  aggregate  efficiency  of  those  interested  in 
such  work  is  greatly  increased.  And  of  late,  the  proposition  to  establish 
occasional  institutes,  for  the  instruction  of  laymen,  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Christian  effort,  has  been  considerably  discussed,  and  in  some 
quarters  is  meeting  with  great  favor.  The  general  character  and  aim  of 
such  an  institute  might  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  c^ntry,  or  district 
conventions  of  teachers,  held  in  various  States,  eastern  and  western,  for  a 
period  of  a  week  or  fortnight,  once  in  the  year,  to  consult  respecting  the 
best  modes  of  teaching,  to  receive  Instruction  and  help  from  persons  of 
experience,  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  membership  to  higher  efficiency 
in  their  chosen  vocation. 

The  proposition  Is  certainly  feasible,  and  Is  worthy  of  carefUl  trlaL  Let 
those  laymen,  In  any  city  or  district,  who  are  already  actively  engaged  in 
some  section  of  this  vast  field  of  effort,  come  together  for  a  few  days,  or 
even  for  a  single  day,  once  or  twice  In  the  year,  or  for  an  afternoon  and 
evening  In  each  month,  for  mutual  conference  and  assistance.  Let  them 
take  up  some  department  of  their  work,  or  some  practical  question  of 
method,  or  some  Important  principle  Involved  in  their  labor,  and  devote 
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Art  IV.— the  PAPACY  AND  THE  LAW  OF  NATIONS. 
By  E.  H.  GiLLKTT,  D.D.,  Prof.  In  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

PossiBLT  it  never  entered  the  minds  of  the  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  who  composed  the  Vatican  Council,  that  their  de- 
cree in  favor  of  the  dogmek  of  Papal  Infallibility  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  questions  of  international  law.  And  yet^ 
scarcely  had  the  decree  been  issued,  before  the  champions  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  were  heard  invoking,  in  his 
behalf,  the  sanctions  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  asking  that 
Christendom  should  interpose  to  restore  him  to  the  position 
frona  which  he  had  been  deposed  by  the  fMnscite  of  his  own 
subjects.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  proper  to  inquire  what 
is  the  attitude  which  the  Dogma  of  Infallibility  requires  him 
to  assume  toward  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  whether  a  con- 
sistent interpretation  of  the  dogma  will  allow  him  to  invoke, 
in  his  behalf,  the  authority  of  the  law. 

It  is  one  of  the  assumptions — ^perhaps  we  should  say 
axioms — of  International  Law,  that  each  nation,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  community  of  nations,  is  an  equal,  sovereign  and 
independent.  No  matter  how  limited  its  territory ;  no  mat- 
ter under  what  form  of  government  it  exists,  in  its  rights  as 
a  nationality  it  is  the  peer  of  the  mightiest  state  or  empire 
on  the  globe.  It  knows  no  superior.  It  ackaowledges  no 
dictator.  If  any  other  state  assumes  a  superior  or  dictatorial 
authority,  it  disclaims  the  equality  by  which  alone  it  takes 
its  proper  and  conceded  place  in  the  community  of  nations. 

the  time  to  the  earnest  and  stndlous  investigation  of  it.  Let  them  call  to  their 
aid  those  who  have  had  the  largest  experience,  and  have  proven  most  suc- 
cessfol  in  the  specific  direction  considered.  Let  them  be  assisted  by  any  min- 
isters, on  whose  wisdom  and  sympathy  they  may  be  inclined  to  rely,  and 
of  whose  more  theoretical  stndles  they  may  take  advantage.    Let  them 
maintain  their  organization  as  permanent,  meeting  as  flreqaently  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  and  from  time  to  time  prosecnting  their  investiga- 
tions, nntil  the  whole  field  of  lay  agency  has  been  thoroughly  surveyed. 
Let  them  make  their  organization  a  school,  in  the  best  sense,  and  count 
themselves  as  pupils  in  it ;  making  the  whole  tributary  in  whatever  way 
tends  better  to  the  enlargement  of  knowledge,  and  to  personal  culture  and 
discipline.    Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  such  a  movement,  or 
anyhesitancy  in  making  such  an  experiment  ? 
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It  is  thereby  self-excladed  from  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  sanctions  of  International  Law. 

What,  then,  are  the  assumptions  of  the  Papacy  in  its  own 
behalf  ?  But  for  the  decree  of  Papal  Infallibiliiy,  we  might 
answer  the  question  by  a  reference  to  the  present  attitade  of 
the  Papacy.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  the  fatal  Syllabus, 
with  Encyclicals  that  have  preceded  and  followed,  would 
seem  to  preclude  the  claims  put  forth  by  the  Pope  as  a  tem- 
poral ruler,  possessing  rights  which  nations  were  bound  to 
vindicate  or  respect,  under  the  authority  of  International 
Law.  He  does  not  consent  to  be  merely  an  eqnal,  who  insists 
that  toleration  shall  not  be  extended,  in  any  nation,  to  any 
other  form  of  faith  or  worship  than  his  own.  He  does  not 
place  himself  on  the  same  platform  with  other  sovereignties, 
who  demands  that  in  every  land  the  interests  of  education 
shall  be  surrendered  by  the  State  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
have  sworn  aUegiance  to  himself.  In  subordinating,  or  re- 
quiring the  subordination  of,  the  policy  of  foreign  States  to 
iJie  policy  of  **  the  church,"  when  that  church — in  the  light 
of  International  Law — ^is  simply  an  abnormal  appendage  to 
his  political  power,  he  violates  the  conditions  upon  which 
alone  his  existence  as  a  unit  in  the  community  of  nations 
can  be  recognized,  or  his  rights  as  an  equal  member  can  be 
conceded. 

•  But  it  is  when  we  examine  the  character  and  assumptions 
of  the  Papacy,  as  these  are  to  be  interpreted  consistently 
with  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility,  that  we  see  how  incon- 
gruous they  are  with  the  prevalence,  or  even  existence  of 
International  Law,  as  through  centuries  past  it  has  been 
shaped  to  its  present  form.  The  history  of  the  Italian  In- 
quisition of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  its  features  are  traced  in  the 
BaUarium  Romanum^  where  persecution  has  been  elaborately 
digested  into  extended  codes,  is  fuU  of  those  interferences 
with  foreign  nationalities  which  constitute  one  of  the  gravest 
offenses  against  the  equality  which  International  Law  is  in- 
tended to  assert.  But  the  assumption  of  authority  to  command 
Italian  cities  and  states,  to  place  Papal  decrees  on  the  same 
pages  with  municipal  records,  or  to  execute  these  decrees 
by  the  civil  power,  seems  tame  enough  by  the  side  of  other 
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pontifical  pretentions,  frequently  put  forth.  In  practically 
asserting  the  right  to  depose  monarchs,  release  their  subjects 
from  allegiance,  dispose  of  their  scepters  and  their  lands,  the 
Pope  subverted  the  very  foundations  upon  which  Inter- 
national Law  must  rest.  On  this  point.  Ward,  in  his ''  History 
of  the  liaw  of  Nations,"  remarks,  speaking  of  Gregory  VU  : 

"  An  epistle  of  his  is  still  extant,  of  the  date  of  1078,  to  the  Nobles  of 
Spain,  in  which  he^asserts  his  claim  to  the  whole  of  that  kingdom  a$  the 
paMmony  of  Saint  Peter;  observing,  that  although  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  in  possession  of  the  Moors,  yet  it  had  formerly  been  nnder  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Ciiristians,  and  therefore  of  the  Apostle ;  *  that  what  once  had 
belonged  to  him,  must  still  belong  to  him ;  and  he  therefore  grants  to  the 
Count  de  la  Boche,  all  that  he  can  conquer  fh>m  the  Saracens  in  that  coun- 
try/ He  carried  his  pretensions  so  fieir,  as  to  extend  this  claim  to  the  States 
already  possessed  by  Christian  princes  in  the  kingdom ;  all  of  whom  he  re- 
quired to  acknowledge  themselves  his  feudatories,  to  quit  the  Gothic  liturgy, 
and  to  receive  that  of  the  Bomish  church.    They  replied,  however,  vTith 
becoming  spirit,  that  they  were  independent  sovereigns,  who  owned  no  su- 
perior on  earth ;  and  for  this  time  the  designs  of  the  See  of  Home  were  de- 
ftlited  in  Spain.    In  the  year  1300  a  similar  claim  is  laid  to  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  at  that  time  lying  open  to  various  pretenders,  a  letter  of 
BoBi&c^  to  Edward  I.  of  England,  stating  that  Scotland  had  belonged  to 
the  Church,  *pleno  jure,  et  ab  antiquis  temporibus.*' 

The  historian  elsewhere  makes  his  record  of  Papal  usur- 
pation in  this  sphere  still  more  complete.  But  we  may  not 
linger  over  it.  To  disclaim  the  authority  upon  which  is  based 
its  usurpations,  would  be  to  forego  or  destroy  its  own  identity. 
In  its  presence  an  Emperor  was  no  exception  to  the  rule  which 
subordinated  all  other  nationalities  to  itself.  At  the  Council 
of  Constance,  after  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tnry,  in  a  public  and  authoritative  exposition  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  popes,  emperors,  kingd,  and  princes,  the  first 
were  compared  to  the  sun,  the  second  to  the  moon,  while  the 
others  were  quite  inferior,  although,  as  stars,  differing  from 
one  another  in  glory. 

What  place  in  the  community  of  nations,  where  equal  sov- 
ereignty is  the  necessary  term  of  admission,  is  there  for  the 
Papacy,  with  its  immemorial  claims  to  a  supremacy  which  it 
woald  be  fatal  to  the  law  of  nations  to  admit  or  recognize  ? 

But  it  may  seem  invidious  to  cite  on  this  question,  writers 
▼ho  may  be  said  to  have  drawn  their  materials  from  the 
chroniclers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  a  period  ante-dating  the 
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labors  of  Grotius  and  Pnffendorf,  and  even  the  existence  of 
a  liaw  of  Nations,  as  recognized  by  the  civilized  world  of  to- 
day. Be  it  so.  We  will  ask,  then,  what  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  Papacy  within  the  last  two  centuries,  as  judged  by  the 
standards  of  International  Law  ? 

Passing  by  what  general  history  has  made  familiar,  and 
leaving  to  the  memory  of  men  yet  living  facts  which  hare 
scarcely  passed  into  the  domain  of  history,  we  have  abundant 
material  for  our  purpose.  We  dismiss  the  subjects  of  civil 
oppression,  frontier  custom  houses,  designed  to  bar  out 
knowledge  and  the  Bible,  violations  of  humanity,  and  cruel 
imprisonments,  which,  in  some  instances,  seem  treason  to  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  man,  and  select  the  case  of  the  'Rftglia^ 
chaplain,  at  Leghorn,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
as  narrated  in  the  Life  of  White  Eennett,  Bishop  of  Peteo*- 
borough,  and  at  the  time  of  their  narration  (1730)  within  the 
memory  of  thousands  then  living. 

The  author  of  the  Life  writes  : 

<«  Aboat  midflummer,  1706,  the  glory  of  her  Majesty's  arms  by  land,  and 
the  terror  of  her  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean  seas,  had  encouraged  the  Eng- 
lish Factory  at  Leghorn  to  hope  for  a  privilege,  which  they  could  never 
before  obtain,  that  of  having  a  Church  of  England  Chaplain  to  reside 
among  them,  and  to  administer  the  offices  of  religion  to  them.  This  bene^ 
fit  and  honor,  to  the  English  nation  in  that  port,  was  recommended  and 
solicited  by  the  worthy  Consul,  Christopher  Crow,  Esq.,  and  supported  by 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  learned  Dr.  Henry  Newton,  her  Majesty's 
Envoy  in  the  court  of  Florence,  who  yet  could  obtain  no  particular  of  ex- 
press license  or  protection  from  the  Great  Duke,  but  only  a  general  intima- 
tion, that  the  civil  powers  should  not  molest  him,  though  they  could  not 
exempt  him  fh>m  the  cognizance  and  supreme  authority  of  the  inquisition 
at  Rome.  Under  this  uncertainty,  some  merchants  trading  to  Leghonit 
discoursed  occasionally  with  Dr.  Kennett,  about  the  best  and  most  effectual 
way  of  sending  over  an  English  Chaplain,  and  desired  that  he  would  lay 
that  before  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  Grace  readUy  con- 
curred in  the  opinion,  that  such  a  privilege  of  the  exercise  of  religion, 
by  a  lawftil  Minister  of  it,  was  a  right  of  Christians,  even  by  the  Law  of 
Nations,  in  every  country  where  they  were  allowed  to  settle  and  to 
traffic." 

After  corresponding  with  the  Queen's  Envoy  at  Florence, 
Bishop  Eennett  (not  then  Bishop)  learned  that  no  express 
leave  for  the  residence  of  a  chaplain  could  be  obtained,  but 
that  his  presence  would  be  connived  at,  so  long  as  the  Queen's 
fleets  commanded  the  respect  they  then  did  in  the  waters  of 
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the  Mediterranean.  The  result  was  that  Dr.  Eennett's  own 
brother  was  selected  for  the  post,  and,  provided  with  the 
Queen's  commission,  as  well  as  Letters  of  Passport  and  pro- 
tection, made  his  way  to  Leghorn,  welcomed  there  by  Joseph 
Addison,  then  English  Consul  in  the  city,  as  well  as  by  other 
countrymen,  who  extended  to  him  kindness  and  civility. 
The  Bishop's  biographer  adds  : 

"  But  the  Italians  were  so  Jealous  of  the  Northern  Heresy,  especially 
the  priests  and  regulars  were  so  watchftil  against  it,  that  the  English  na- 
tion and  minister  were  forced  to  b^n  the  Exercises  of  Religion  with  the 
utmost  privacy  and  cantion,  to  give  as  little  offense  as  possible.  And  yet 
great  oifense  was  taken  at  it,  and  complaints  and  informations  immediately 
sent  to  Florence,  and  to  Rome.  The  envoy  at  Florence,  Dr.  Newton,  did 
all  the  matter  could  bear  to  insist  on  the  right  of  the  English  merchants  to 
have  a  minister  among  them  of  their  own  religion ;  and  offered  to  undertake 
that  he  should  not  publicly  reflect  on  the  religion  of  the  country,  nor  at- 
tempt to  bring  oyer  any  of  the  Duke's  subjects  to  the  Protestant  persuasion. 
Bat  the  Pope  and  the  Court  of  Inquisition  at  Home,  were  resolved  to  expel 
heresy,  and  the  public  teaches  of  it,  from  the  confines  of  the  Holy  See.  And 
therefore  secret  orders  were  given  to  apprehend  Mr.  Kennett  at  Leghorn, 
and  to  hurry  him  away  to  Pisa,  and  thence  to  some  other  religious  prison, 
to  bury  him  alive,  or  otherwise  to  dispose  of  him  in  the  severest  manner. 

Upon  notice  of  this  design  upon  him,  the  English  Envoy  at  Florence  in- 
terposed his  offices  in  that  court ;  but  could  obtain  no  other  answer,  biit 
that  he  mig^t  send  for  the  English  preacher,  and  keep  him  in  his  own  tkm- 
ily  as  his  domestic  chaplain ;  but  that  otherwise,  if  he  presumed  to  con- 
idnue  at  Leghorn,  he  must  take  the  consequences  of  it ;  for  in  those  matters 
of  religion,  the  Ck>urt  of  Inquisition  was  superior  to  all  civil  powers.  The 
Envoy  communicated  this  answer  of  the  Great  Duke  to  one  of  her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  in  her  Majesty's  name 
returned  the  following  directions : 

2b  Dr.  Banry  NmUon^  Btr  Mcgidifa  Envoy  in  the  Ccuri  of  Florence, 

Sib. — ^Tours  of  the  16th  and  24th  I  received.  In  answer  to  which,  I  have 
laid  the  whole  aflUr  before  her  Majesty,  who  has  commanded  me  to  order 
you  to  tell  the  Great  Duke  and  his  Ministers,  in  her  Majesty's  name,  that  if 
there  be  any  molestation  given  to  her  Chaplain,  residing  at  Leghorn,  she 
shall  look  upon  it  as  an  aflh>nt  done  to  herself  and  the  nation,  a  breach  of 
peace,  and  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  shall  by  her  fleets  and  ar- 
mies, which  will  be  all  the  year  in  the  Mediterranean  Seas,  not  only  demand 
hut  take  satisfaction  for  any  such  injury  offered.  And  that  the  Priest  of 
the  Great  Duke's  Minister  here,  and  all  frequenters  of  his  Chapel,  must  ex- 
pect the  same  treatment.  And  if  they  talk  any  more  of  the  Pope  or  Court 
of  Rome,  you  must  cut  that  matter  short,  by  telling  them  her  Majesty  has 
nothhig  to  do  with  that  Court,  but  shall  treat  with  the  Great  Duke,  as  with 
other  independent  Princes  and  States.  And  this  you  must  do  in  tiie  most 
forcible  manner  possible.  I  have  no  more  at  present  to  add,  but  am  your 
humble  servant,  Bxhidbblaitd. 
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Before  this  excellent  letter  could  reach  to  Florence,  the  English  Envoy  was 
extremely  embarast  with  the  difficulties  of  treating  for  the  protection  and 
security  of  the  English  Chaplain  at  Leghorn,  and  could  find  no  expedient 
more  proper  for  the  present,  than  to  invite  him  earnestly  to  his  house  at 
Florence,  and  there  cover  him  till  the  aflkir  was  adjusted,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  send  him  a  qualification  as  his  domestic  chaplain.  But  the 
brave  Consul  and  Nation  at  Leghorn  would  not  readily  consent  to  let  him 
go  away,  as  fearing  if  they  once  gained  that  point,  they  would  never  let 
him  return.  Nor  was  the  Chaplain  himself  willing  to  consult  his  own 
safety  by  seeming  to  forsake  his  charge.  And  therefore  with  his  brother's 
advice,  he  continued  there,  though  in  the  utmost  danger.  He  was  forced 
to  confine  himself  in  Ms  chamber,  and  to  have  an  armed  guard  at  the  stair's 
foot ;  and  when.  In  some  evenings,  he  walked  out  for  air,  he  walked  between 
two  English  merchants,  who  with  their  swords  drawn  resolved  and  de- 
clared that  no  body  should  dare  seize  him  at  their  peril. 

But  as  soon  as  My  Lord  Sunderland's  letter  came  to  the  Envoy's  hands 
and  was  by  him  communicated  to  the  Duke  and  his  Ministers,  the  contents 
of  it  were  soon  by  them  imparted  to  the  Pope  and  his  Cardinals,  who  so 
well  understood  the  argument  of  fieets  and  armies,  that  the  Chaplain  es- 
caped the  intended  Airy ;  and  continued  for  five  years  to  officiate  as  a  min- 
ister of  the  Church  of  England,  in  a  large  room,  'set  apart  for  a  chapel,  In 
the  Consul's  house,  with  public  prayers,  and  a  course  of  sermons,  since 
published  to  the  world." 

Upon  the  failtire  of  Bev.  Mr.  Kennett's  health,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  England.  The  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
trodace  a  Bev.  Mr.  Taubman  in  his  place ;  but  the  English 
Ministry,  jealous  of  doing  any  thing  that  might  prejudice  them 
with  the  Pretender,  who  might  any  day  become  their  King, 
hesitated  to  grant  their  prompt  support  in  a  matter  where  the 
honor  of  England  was  at  stake.  It  was  determined  that  a 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council  should  investigate  the  matter, 
evidently  with  the  design  of  seeking  the  easiest  method  of 
evading  the  difficulty.    The  narrative  proceeds  : 

"  The  merchants  of  Leghorn,  residing  In  London,  were  called  in  and  asked 
what  right  they  had  to  a  Chaplain  at  Leghorn  ?  Whether  they  pleaded  for 
it  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  what  precedents  they  had  for  it  f  To  which 
they  answered,  that  they  were  in  possession  of  that  right,  and  her  Majesty 
had  been  pleased  to  assert  It ;  and  that  there  were  precedents  for  It  at  Lis- 
bon and  Oporto,  &c.  They  were  dismissed,  and  after  some  time  called  in 
again,  and  commanded  to  attend  on  Friday,  the  7th  instant.'' 

On  that  day  their  '^  Bepresentation"  of  the  case  was  ready. 
Among  other  things,  they  asserted  their  right  to  a  chaplain 
on  the  ground  of  International  Law. 

<*  They  presume  this  to  be  a  law  of  nations,  because  her  Majesty's  envoy 
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in  the  Court  of  Florence,  Dr.  Newton,  a  yeiy  learned  civilian,  has  insisted 
upon  this  privilege,  as  a  part  of  the  Law  of  Nations  ;  and  because  of  the 
threats  of  the  Inquisition,  her  Majesty  commanded  one  of  the  principal 
Secretaries  of  the  State  to  send  express  instrnctions  to  her  said  Envoy,  that 
if  any  molestation  was  given  to  her  Ohaplain,  residing  at  Leghorn,  she 
woold  look  npon  it  as  a  breach  of  peace,  and  a  violation  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,  and  should  by  her  fleets  and  armies  in  the  Mediterranean  not  only 
demand  but  take  satisfaction  for  any  such  injury  offered ;  and  by  virtue  of 
this  noble  resolution,  the  chaplain  and  her  Majesty's  subjects  have  enjoyed 
the  tree  exercise  of  their  religion. 

They  humbly  presume  that  this  Christian  liberty  wants  no  precedent, 
but  that  of  their  ovni  possession  for  these  four  years,  asserted  and  main- 
tained by  her  Majesty's  command.  Yet  they  humbly  conceive,  that  the  set- 
tlement of  Chaplains  in  our  British  factories  at  Smyrna,  and  Aleppo,  is  al- 
lowed by  the  Turks  as  a  right  due  by  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  they  should 
be  very  sorry  If  their  fiictory  In  a  Christian  country,  should  be  in  any 
worse  condition  than  their  fellow  subjects  are  among  unbelievers. 

This  liberty  Is  allowed  and  enjoyed  even  In  Popish  countries.  Our  mer- 
chants at  Lisbon  have  a  chaplain  to  themselves,  distinct  from  the  Chaplain 
of  her  Majesty's  ambassador  in  that  kingdom.  And  another  Chaplain  has 
been  lately  sent  to  our  Factory  in  Oporto,  where  no  ambassador  resides. 
And  if  these  liberties  were  obtained  by  any  former  articles  of  peace  between 
England  and  Portugal,  they  presume  that  the  demand  of  them  was  founded 
on  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  they  must  rest  there,  not  having  been  ex- 
pressly renewed  in  any  later  treaties. 

If  any  foreign  powers  shall  acknowledge  it  a  Law  of  Nations  for  her 
Mi^ty's  ministers  abroad,  to  have  a  Chaplaiq,  In  their  own  families,  and 
yet  shall  deny  It  to  be  a  Law  of  Nations  for  a  settled  factory  of  her  Majes- 
ty's subjects  to  have  the  same  liberty,  they  might  be  put  In  mind  that  at 
the  beginning  of  our  happy  Reformation,  the  Popish  Princes  did  deny  that 
law  even  to  our  public  Ambassadors,  as  well  as  to  our  private  factories. 
As  may  appear  in  the  particular  cases  of  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  Ambassador 
from  King  Edward  YI.  to  the  Lady  Regent  In  Flanders,  who  was  prohibited 
the  use  of  the  service  of  God  according  to  the  order  of  this  realm  In  his 
own  house,  December,  1550.  And  of  Mr.  Man,  Ambassador  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  Spain,  who  had  a  like  prohibition  served  upon  him,  in  the  year  1666, 
9th  Elizabeth ;  both  which  indignities,  and  the  Just  resentment  and  redress 
of  them,  are  said  to  appear  upon  the  Council  Books. 

So  as  by  the  Politicks  of  Rome,  the  right  of  Ambassadors  was  no  more 
to  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  Law  of  Nations,  than  was  the  right  of  factories 
or  trading  bodies  of  men.  But  as  our  former  princes  did  even  in  weaker 
times  vindicate  the  right  of  their  Ministers  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion ; 
so  they  hope  that  her  present  Majesty  (who  in  the  glory  of  her  arms  has 
already  exceeded  all  her  royal  predecessors)  will  graciously  vouchsafe  to 
maintain  the  same  right  to  all  her  foreign  fkctories,  upon  the  liberty  and 
security  whereof  the  Interest  and  honor  of  this  church  and  nation  do 
greatly  depend." 

On  these  gronnds  the  merchants  prayed  that  the  Queen's 
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EnToj  might  be  instructed  to  insist  npon  the  continuance  of 
the  privileges  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  which,  at  Leghorn,  was 
extended  to  Jews  and  Turks.  Content  to  enjoy  liberty  of 
worship,  '*  in  a  more  priyate  way  than  do  the  Mahbmetans 
and  Jews,"  they  consider  it  hard  that  her  Majesty's  subjects 
should  be  denied  the  rights  they  had  exercised,  and  to  which 
they  were  entitled. 

Although  the  facts  stated  in  the  Bepresentation  were  sub- 
stantiated, the  English  Ministry  hesitated  to  take  any  decisiTe 
action.  But  there  was  an  English  public,  as  well  as  an  En- 
glish ministry,  to  whom  appeal  could  be  made.  As  the  pe- 
titioners received  no  answer,  and  grew  weary  of  delay,  it 
seemed  advisable  to  bring  the  thing  to  an  issue,  and  this  was 
done  by  the  notice  given  in  the  advertisement  in  the  public 
journals : 

In  the  Posi  Boy  of  Saturdaj,  September  16th,  were  these  words : 

<'  There  is  ready  for  the  press,  The  Ooie  of  a  Protestant  Chaplain  at- 
tending on  the  British  Factory  ai  Leghorn^  representing  the  wisdom  and 
glory  of  her  Majesty's  happy  administration,  in  asserting  that  privilege  to 
her  subjects,  the  merchants  residing  in  foreign  parts :  With  the  honor  and 
necessity  of  maintaining  that  Law  of  NaUons,  and  common  right  of  man- 
kind ;  as  allowed  In  the  same  firee  port  of  Leghorn  to  societies  of  different 
religions,  and  not  pretended  to  be  denied  to  any  people,  bnt  the  Northern 
Heretlcks  at  this  time.*' 

This  advertisement  had  the  desired  effect.    The  English 

ministry  hesitated  no  longer.    They  were  not  disposed  to 

await  the  publication  of  the  ^'case."    The  petition  for  a 

chaplain  was  granted,  and  the  commission  made  out.    Thus 

the  question  was  settled.    And  Bishop  Kennett's  biographer 

adds: 

**  And  the  privilege  has  been  since  happily  enjoyed  without  any  visible 
Intermptlon,  to  a  third  succession.  For  after  Mr.  Tanbman  had  continued 
there  five  years  (the  like  term  with  Mr.  Kennett)  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Orowe^  brother  of  the  late  worthy  Consul ;  and  I  presume  no  great 
attempts  will  be  made  to  disturb  the  British  merchants  in  the  possession 
of  this  religious  liberty  and  right,  till  we  are  in  very  ill  hands  at  home, 
and  make  a  very  poor  figure  abroad ;  and  so  want  both  spirit  and  strength 
to  assert  the  honor  of  our  own  church  and  nation,  and  to  support  the 
Protestant  interest  in  Europe." 

These  facts  indicate  the  attitude  of  the  Papacy  toward  the 
principles  which  must  govern  international  intercourse,  and 
the  construction,  under  the  law  of  nations  of  the  common 
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lights  of  humanity  in  all  lands.  They  have  been  adduced, 
not  on  account  of  their  exceptional  character,  for  they  are  in 
entire  harmony  with  the  policy  of  the  Papacy,  as  illustrated 
not  only  in  past  centuries,  but  in  modem  Encyclicals.  Oyer- 
looked  by  historians,  they  have  yet  special  significance  and 
importance  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  dogma  of 
Papal  Infallibility. 

They  are  a  practical  eommentary  on  the  assumptions  em- 
1>odied  again  and  again  in  the  bulls  of  successive  Popes — 
documents  which  the  retrospective  bearing  of  the  newly  de- 
<;reed  dogma  lifts  into  new  and  grave  importance.  Unless, 
so  far  as  the  past  is  concerned,  the  dogma  is  a  nullity,  the 
position  assumed  by  the  Papacy  in  its  relations  to  foreign 
States  and  Kingdoms,  must  be  its  position  still.  What  that 
position  has  been,  is  fully  and  clearly  and  repeatedly  defined 
in  the  bulls  of  the  Popes,  and  that  definition  accords  with 
the  practice  and  avowed  pohcy  of  the  court  of  Bome.  Ward, 
in  his  history,  remarks : 

*'  A  power  which  was  inyested  with  such  stupendoas  and  real  anthorltj 
and  influence,  would  claim  and  receive,  as  a  mere  natural  consequence,  the 
very  first  rank  in  all  circumstances  where  a  comparison  of  rank  could  arise. 
Accordingly  his  pre-eminence,  before  the  division  of  the  church  by  the  Re- 
formation, was  so  fkr  from  being  contested,  that  the  greatest  princes  sub- 
mitted to  the  performance  of  ofllces  even  menial  about  hi»  person,  and  to 
the  well-known  humiliation  of  kissing  his  foot ;  which,  for  the  sake  of  him 
whom  he  was  supposed  to  represent,  they  cheerftilly  allowed.  Thus  in  the 
ceremonial  of  Bome  the  ambassadors  of  the  various  sovereigns  had  their 
places  and  duties  regularly  marked  out ;  such  as  the  bearing  of  his  train, 
or  of  his  hood,  and  the  delivery  of  the  chalice.  The  canon  law  afOrms,  that 
so  early  as  the  time  of  Oonstantine  the  Great,  the  Emperors  held  the  bridle 
of  hia  horse  in  the  procession,  which  was  allowed  ever  after,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  and  his  high  place  at  the  chapel  was  decided  to  be  no  higher 
than  his  footstool. 

Consistent  also  with  the  principle  which  Inculcated  these  humlUations, 
the  embassies  to  Rome  were  always  considered  more  as  a  mark  of  submls- 
rion  to  that  court,  than  as  a  matter  of  business.  They  were  generally  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  splendor,  and  conferred  upon  nobleman  of  the 
ttghest  quaUty,  whose  titles  of  Ambassadors  of  obedience  emphatically 
loarked  their  designation.  Such  embassies  were  expected  from  all  the 
States  of  Europe,  and  were  almost  universally  sent ;  and  so  uniformly  was 
the  doctrine  inculcated,  that  when  the  missionaries  in  the  East  had  con- 
verted some  nations  of  Japan  to  Gbbistiakitt,  they  exhibited  a  decisive 
proof  of  it  in  three  emboiHei  cfcbedienoe,  which  were  sent  by  their  kings  to 
lU>me,  in  1575,  by  which  the  Pontiff  was  addressed  as  <  the  Adorable,  who 
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holds  the  place  of  the  King  of  Heayen  apon  earth.'  From  all  thU  it  neces- 
sarily followed,  that  the  Pope's  ambassadors,  wherever  they  appeared,  took 
rank  of  the  Ambassadors  of  all  other  sovereigns.  They  went  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  NtmcioB,  which  was  particular  to  themselves ;  and  Is  conform- 
ity with  the  supposed  subject  of  their  mission  they  have  sometimes  beea 
called  Angels  of  Peace. 

Bat  the  influence  of  the  church  with  respect  to  precedency*  did  not  atop 
here.  That  sanctity  which  the  $p\rUml  character  was  supposed  to  confbr, 
extMided  itself  to  all  who  were  invested  with  it ;  and  Ohyrehmen^  witb  a 
deference  in  the  Laity,  which  is  strictly  proper,  were  allowed  to  precede  on 
all  occasions.  In  the  higher  ranks,  however,  this  arose  to  a  point  which 
is  almost  inconceivable,  and  can  only  be  explained  upon  principles  peculiar 
to  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Europe.  As  the  Pope  was  allowed  without 
contest  to  be  the  head  of  the  OhritUan  world,  it  was  presumed  by  the  zeal- 
ous supporters  of  his  authority,  that  the  Cardinak,  who  were  nearest  to 
him  in  dignity,  and  whose  authority  could  only  emanate  flx>m  his  own,  en- 
Joyed  a  rank  and  place  iu  the  estimation  of  men  to  which  even  some  sover- 
eigns  could  not  aspire.  They  therefore  often  claimed,  and  sometimes  ac- 
tually obtained  the  precedency  of  kings  themselves.  Thus  by  the  ordinance 
of  SioBtut  y.  it  was  settled  in  the  ceremonial  of  Rome,  that  if  Kings  and 
Cardinals  met  together  at  table,  or  other  solemnities,  the  first  place  should 
be  eajoyed  by  the  first  Cardinal  Bishop,  the  second  by  a  King,  the  third  by 
a  Cardinal,  and  so  ou  alternately.  A  distinction,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  some  statesmen  between  Elings  that  were  hereditary  and 
those  who  were  only  eUctive ;  the  pre-eminence  of  Cardinals  being  ei^oyed*- 
as  it  should  seem,  according  to  them,  only  with  respect  to  the  latter. 
Thus,  when  Lord  Nottingham,  In  his  splendid  embassy  to  Spain,  1604,  soli- 
cited to  dine  with  the  King,  he  was  given  to  understand,  by  the  Minister 
OUvam,  and  the  Constable  of  Castile,  that  it  was  directly  against  the  cere- 
monial ;  and  that  the  Pope^s  Kuneio  himself,  *  v)?io  being  by  Ms  degree  a  Oar- 
dinalt  toas  to  take  ptaee  of  some  Kings  thai  toere  eleeted  and  not  heredUary^had 
never  been  admitted  to  that  honor.'  In  compliance  with  these  prejudloes,. 
many  inferior  sovereigns,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  have  yielded 
Iq  rank  to  them ;  and  Philip  II.  himself,  when  Prince  of  Spain,  though  son 
to  the  Emperor,  was  content  to  be  treated  as  an  equal." — ^11.  P.  882-6. 

Bead  in  the  light  of  the  newly  declared  dogma  of  Papal 
Infallibilitj,  whioh  covers  with  its  sanction  all  these  monstrous^ 
assumptions,  such  a  record  as  this  is  a  grand  impeachment  of 
the  Court  of  Bome,  as  a  criminal  against  the  Law  of  Nations, 
and  the  very  principles  upon  which  the  Law  is  based.  The 
Pope  can  not,  without  repudiating  the  recently  decreed  dogma, 
descend  to  be  the  peer  merely  of  kings  and  presidents.  He 
assumes  rights  and  prerogatives  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
theory  of  an  equal  membership  in  the  community  of  nations 
and  he  is  utterly  precluded  from  invoking,  the  sanctions  of 
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ihe  law  by  whicli  that  community  alone  can  snbeisi  By  the 
evidence  of  its  own  claims  and  deeds,  the  Papacy  stands 
isolated  and  alone.  Logically  considered,  its  hereditary  and 
uniform  policy  is  fatal  to  any  Law  of  Nations,  worthy  of  the 
name. 

In  these  circumstances,  ail  appeal  to  it  is  unwarranted.  If 
the  Papacy  has  powers  which  exalt  it  above  all  civil  subordi- 
nation, or  elevate  it  above  all  national  sovereignties,  in  these 
powers  let  it  seek  its  own  security  or  defense.  The  moment 
it  abandons  these,  and,  on  the  grounds  of  International  Law, 
demands  interference  in  its  own  behalf,  it  stultifies  itself,  and 
makes  its  Infallibility  dogma  simply  ridiculous.  It  has  trans- 
gressed and  trampled  on  the  Law,  the  aid  of  which  it  invokes. 
It  has  done  all  that  audacity  and  ambition,  hypocritically 
arrayed  under  a  religious  garb,  have  dared  to  do,  to  render 
such  a  Law  an  impossibility.  It  is  but  just  that  it  should 
accept  the  consequences  of  its  own  misdeeds.  Supposing 
there  was  reasonable  ground  of  interference  in  its  behalf — 
the  precise  reverse  of  which  is  the  fact — ^it  can  not  claim  such 
interference.  Those  to  whom  it  appeals  may  retort :  ''  You 
have  been  the  Ishmael  of  the  Past,  and  the  fate  of  an  Ish- 
mael  may  well  be  yours.  You  have  sown  the  wind,  you  must 
reap  the  whirlwind." 


Art.  v.— the  ORDER  OF  SALVATION.* 

B7   DiAKOKXTB  SCHBODBR. 

Trans,  by  Rev.  G.  Vf .  Bhsldok,  Instructor  In  the  Union  Theol.  Bern.,  N.  Y. 
[Oantinu^  from  January  Number ^  Page  112.] 

We  pass  now  to  the  several  conceptions  themselves. 
Calling  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  Order  of  Salvation,  be- 
cause Faith  comes  by  preaching,  and  because  the  divine  elec- 
tion, which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  operations  of  grace, 
appears  first  chronologically  in  Calling.  Well-grounded  con- 
siderations remonstrate  against  the  arrangement  pf  HoUaz, 

*  Ueberdie  Lohre  von  der  Heilsordnnnff.  Bin  kritlsch-dogmatischer  Yer- 
sucb,  vom  Diakonus  SchbOdvb  In  Urach  im  E($nigreich  Wttrttemberg. 
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who  puts  Illumination  next,  and,  in  opposition  to  tbe 
Mystics  and  Pietists,  inserts  it  between  Calling  and  Oonyer- 
sion;  they  are,  however,  more  of  a  formal  than  material 
character.  We  certainly  acknowledge  that  Illumination 
of  the  understanding  precedes  Sanctification  of  the  will; 
Luther  so  places  them  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  from 
the  Shorter  Catechism.  It  is  as  certain  that  there  is  a 
real  spiritual  Illumination  proceeding  from  the  act  of  the 
divine  wiU,  as  that,  inversely,  the  Sanctification  of  the  will 
presupposes  the  Illumination  of  the  understanding.  Be- 
tween the  two  there  exists  a  reciprocal  relation  similar  to  that 
between  Contrition  and  Faith,  in  Bepentance.  And  when  it 
is  asked,  with  which  shall  we  begin,  we  decide  for  Illumina- 
tion ;  for  while  Sanctification  of  the  will  can  not  exist  at  aD 
without  Illumination  of  the  understanding,  on  the  other 
hand,  Hollaz  is  entirely  correct  when  he  says,  (Question  11), 
that  '*' since  supernatural  Illumination  is  the  successive 
acting  of  .applying  grace,  there  undoubtedly  can  be  an  im- 
perfect Illumination  of  the  understanding,  without  Sanctifica- 
tion of  the  will."  He  is  further  right  when  he  derives  know- 
ledge from  the  Holy  Spirit  as  instructor,  and  is  thus  victorious 
over  the  Mystics,  who  make  the  via  purgcUiva  precede  Illu- 
mination. AJl  religious  instruction  proceeds  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  Sanctification  of  the  will  must  be  aimed  at  through 
Illumination  of  the  understanding.  When  a  man  wishes  to 
exert  an  infiuence  on  another,  he  must  act  first  of  all  upon  the 
understanding,  and  through  it  upon  the  will — although  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  one  will  can  influence  another  directly, 
viz.:  by  prayer.  But  Illumination  can  have  a  separate  place 
in  the  Order  Of  Salvation  only  when  the  Order  of  Salvation 
is  based  upon  a  psychological  principle  of  arrangement.  Be- 
sides, Conversion  and  all  the  subsequent  moments  of  the 
Order  of  Salvation  concern  the  whole  soul.  Illumination 
is,  therefore,  an  element  pushed  in  from  a  foreign  classi- 
fication, and  its  position,  viz.:  before  Conversion  and  in 
material  relation,  seems  to  be  an  untrue  one.  We  could  put 
it  before  Conversion,  only  on  the  supposition  that  there 
must  precede  the  conversion  of  man  a  condition  in  which 
his  whole  spiritual  activity  takes  an  intellectual  direction. 
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Sach   is,   doubtless,  the   case  with   those  whose  intellects 
especially  are  cnltiyated,  who,  like  theologians,  busy  them- 
selves principally  with  searching  after  divine  troth.    Here, 
often   for  a  longer  time,  there  is  a  certain  Illumination 
without   the   evidence  of  a  true  Conversion.    But  this  is 
always  exceptional ;  with  many  Christians,  Illumination  is 
by  no  means  a  distinct  point  in  the  development  of  their 
spiritual   life ;  on   the  contrary,  Conversion  is  often  pre- 
ceded by  the  so-called  Awakening,  which,  to  be  sure,  is 
an  Illumination  of  the  understanding,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  mighfy  movement  of  the  will.    Still,  we  can  not  allow 
that  Awakening  usually  precedes  Conversion ;    as  a  dis- 
tinct  step  toward  Conversion,  it  is  an  abnormity.     How 
little  Illumination  admits  of  being  discriminated  from  Con- 
version, appears  from  an  analysis  of  each.    As  Conversion 
unfolds  itself  in  Contrition  and  Faith,  so  Illumination,  ac- 
cording to  HoUaz,  Question  5,  is  both  legal  and  evangeUcal : 
''The  former  is  that  which  reveals  to  us  sin,  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  the  temporal  and  eternal  pimishment  of  sin ;  the 
lalter  is  that  which  makes  known  the  grace  God,  founded  on 
the  merit  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  availing  before  God, 
and  the  life  everlastiifg."    In  this  manner,  a  part  is  taken 
frotti  Contrition  and  Faith,  and  reckoned  to  Illumination. 
Therefore,  HoUaz  (On  Converting  Oraoe,  Question  11)  irefers 
Oontrition  to  the  will  and  the  sensitive  appetite  only,  when 
he  says :  "  An  adult  man,  estranged  from  Qod  by  deadly  sins, 
whose  win  inclining  to  sin  is  stricken  by  the  thunderbolt  of 
the  law  so  that  he  detests  sin,  whose  sensitive  appetite  even  is 
so  goaded  by  the  sword  of  the  law,  that  he  is  moved  to  serious 
sorrow  on  account  of  sin,  is  already  converted."    On  the 
other  hand,  in  Question  13,  Proof  o,  he  expressly  describes 
conviction  of  sin  as  an  effect  of  illuminating  grace,  although 
he  defines  turning  from  sin  to  be  a  hatred  of  it  as  known  by 
thelaw,  united  with  sorrow  of  soul.  He  can  separate  knowledge 
from  Faith,  still  less  than  from  Contrition,  and,  accordingly, 
he  says,  On  Begeneraiing  Oracey  Question  7  :  "By  means  of 
regenerating  grace,  there  is,  in  the  understanding  of  the  adult 
ebner,  a  brighter  and  fuller  light  of  the  true  knowledge  of  Qod , 
^officient  for  him  to  conceive  in  his  soul  justifying  Faith  ;  in 
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the  inll  of  the  same  man,  iUumiBated  by  the  gospel^  trost  in 
Christ  arises." 

Qaenstedt's  mode  of  treatment  is  preferable  to  this.  He 
has  no  special  chapter  on  TUnmination,  bat  in  all  his  chap- 
ters, tonches  npon  these  psychological  distinctions.  He  takes 
care  to  state  not  merely  the  subject  who  of  the  activity  of  the 
Holy  Spiril^  but  also  tixeatibjed  in  which ;  thns  e.  g..  On  Conr 
version^  §1,  Thesis  18 :  ^'  The  snbject  of  Ocmyersion  is  either 
who  or  in  which  [subjectum  quod  yel  quo]  :  the  subject  wU  is 
the  adult  man,  spiritually  dead ;  the  subject  in  which  is  the 
man's  understanding  and  wiU.  But  the  sensitiye  appetite,  so 
far  as  it  is  to  be  set  right,  is  an  object  rather  of  Benoyation. 
Neyertheless  it  is  subject  to  Obnyersion  and  BegeneratioiL 
Through  the  grace  of  Oonversion,  the  man  must  haye,  pie- 
yious  to  Faith,  sorrow  for  sins  confessed." 

For  the  rest,  Quenstedt  and  Hollaz  agree  in  discussing  Re- 
generation and  Oonyersion  before  Justification,  only  Qaen- 
stedt  puts  Begeneration  before  Oonyersion ;  Hollaz,  Conver- 
sion before  Begeneration.  Begeneration,  according  to 
Quenstedt,  §  1,  Thesis  5,  is  the  conferring  of  the  power  to 
believe.  To  be  sure  he  calls  it  also  vivification  (Thesis  8) 
and  says  (Thesis  17)  that  it  f(»rmally  consists  in  the  giving  of 
spiritual  life,  through  which  are  communicated  strength  to  rise 
from  spiritual  death  and  the  life  of  Faith ;  but  it  follows,  and 
not  from  the  preceding  explanations  only,  that  by  this  spiritaal 
life  he  understands  nothing  but  Faith  itsell  For  he  expressly 
distinguishes  the  conception  of  Begeneration  from  the  wider 
conception,  according  to  which  it  includes  both  Justifi- 
cation and  the  consequent  Benovation.  He  says  (Thesis 
15) :  "  The  terminus  a  quo  is,  in  general,  the  deatii  wrought 
by  sin,  not  however  taken  universally  as  comprehending,  be- 
sides the  deprivation  of  the  power  to  believe,  the  absence  of 
the  strength  to  live  holily,  together  with  the  dominion  of  sin 
and  our  impeachment  because  of  it,  but  viewed  specifically,  as 
the  lack  of  strength  savingly  to  know  and  embrace  the  justi- 
fying object."  Thesis  16 :  *^  The  terminus  ad  quern,  generally 
speaking,  is  spiritual  life,  considered  not  in  its  entireness  as 
including,  besides  the  acquisition  of  strength  to  believe,  im- 
munity  from  the  domimon  of  sin  and  from  the  impeachment 
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therefor,  but  pfurtiallj^  as  denoting  the  conferred  enpematural 
strength  to  believe/' 

Now  Quenstedt  distinguishes  Conversion  from  Begenera- 
tion,  not  as  conceptions,  bnt  according  to  the  subject  in  whom, 
and  the  means  by  which,  each  is  effected,  {On  Begeneration, 
Thesis  9)  :  **  Sometimes  Begeneration  is  called  Conversion, 
which  nevertheless  does  not  exactly  coincide  with  Begenera- 
tion ;  for  there  are  these  two  differences,  (1)  with  respect  to 
the  subjects :  Begeneration  is  of  adults  and  infants,  but  Con- 
version, of  adults  only,  since  infants  can  not  properly  be  said 
to  be  converted ;  (2)  with  respect  to  the  means  :  B^enera- 
tion  occurs  through  the  Word  and  Sacraments ;  Conversion, 
through  the  Word  only."    Consequently  Conversion  in  the 
case  of  the  baptized  is  a  thing  not  at  aU  distinct  from  Begen- 
eration. Indeed,  he  expressly  says  so  ( On  Conversion,  Thesis  9, 
lilote) :  "  Begeneration  as  far  as  it  is  of  adults,  and  through  the 
Word,  is  the  synonym  of  Conversion."    Moreover,  because  of 
anapostacy  of  the  baptized,  or  their  growth  in  grace,  there  is 
no  need  of  a  distinct  place  for  Conversion ;  the  very  attri- 
butes of  Begeneration  are,  according  to  Thesis  20,  "  Con- 
tinuation and  increase,  possibility  of  being  lost,  and  of  being 
repeated,  and  imperfection  on  the  part  of  the  receiver." 
Thus  all  the  aspects  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  baptized  are 
visible  from  the  stand-point  of  Begeneration.     On  the  other 
hand,  according  to  Quenstedt,  there  may  be  true  Conversion 
among  the  nnbaptized  ( On  Conversion,  Thesis  3) :   "  Con- 
version considered  in  relation  to  its  subject,  is  (1)  primal,  or 
that  of  the  unbelieving  and  unrenewed,  (2)  continued,  or  tiiat 
of  those  remaining  renewed,  (3)  repeated,  or  that  of  those  who, 
though  once  renewed,  relapsed,  and  afterward  returned  to  a 
better  mind.    The  first  is  the  one  spoken  of  in  this  chap- 
ter."   With  this  compare  the  words  of  Note  1 :  ''The  first  is 
that  of  unbelievers  who  have  never  been  renewed,  and  are 
not  within  the  pale  of  the  church."    Especially  clear  is  Note 
1  to  Thesis  18 :  **  Adults  only  are  here  taken  into  considera- 
tion.   Infants,  although  transferred,  through  Begeneration 
and  Baptism,  from  a  state  of  sin  and  wrath,  and  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Satan,  to  a  state  of  grace  and  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  can  not  properly  be  said  to  be  converted,  because  the 
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preached  word,  i.  e.  the  means  of  Oonyersion,  has  no  place 
in  them.    However,  we  here  refer  not  to  all  adults,  but  aolj 
to  Gentiles,  those  outside  the  Church  or  unbelieTera,  and 
the   non-baptized,    as    in    this   chapter   we   are   treating 
solely  of  the  Conversion  of  unbelievers  or  the  unrenewed. 
See  Thesis  3."    Still  Quenstedt  describes  the  conception  of 
Conversion  in  a  somewhat  di£ferent  manner  from  that  of  Be- 
generation,  although  his  language  on  this  point  is  very  vague. 
He  places  the  whole  of  fiepentanoe  in  Conversion,  in  the 
place  of  Faith.    Compare  with  the  preceding  passages  on 
Regeneration,  the  corresponding  ones  on  Conversion.    Thesis 
20 :  **  The  terminus  a  quo  is,  in  general,  a  state  of  sin,  not 
indeed  viewed  as  a  whole  so  as  to  include  the  impeachment 
therefor,  and  the  dominion  of  sin,  but  taken  partially  as  de- 
signating the  absence  of  strength  to  return  through  Bepen- 
tance   to    Gk>d,  together  with  native  depravity."      Thesis 
21 :    ''  The   terminus  ad   qvem  is,  in  general,  a  state   of 
faith,  not  considered  comprehensively  as  including  immunity 
from  the  impeachment  and  dominion  of  sin,  but  specifically, 
as  signifying  the  supernatural  strength  requisite  to  produce 
Conversion."    And  which  for  Begeneration,  he  maintains,  as 
far  as  the  understanding  is  concerned,  a  knowledge  of  the 
saving  object  only,  he  speaks,  on  Conversion,  of  the  saving 
knowledge  both  of  sin  and  its  remedy ;  and  while  he  does 
not  at  all  refer  Begeneration  to  the  sensitive  appetite,  he  de- 
fines the  terminus  ad  quern  of  Conversion,  on  tiie  part  of  the 
sensitive  appetite,  to  be  compunction  of  heart,  and  hatred  of 
sin.    In  the  fbrmal  definition  of  Conversion,  Thesis  83,  he 
says  it  is  a  translation  of  the  adult  man  from  a  state  of  sin 
to  a  state  of  Faith,  ''  so  that,  repenting,  he  obtains  through 
Faith  remission  of  sins,  and  becomes  a  partaker  of  etenuJ 
salvation."    From  these  passages,  it  might  be  shown  thai 
Quenstedt's  conception  of  Conversion  is  unsettled.    Surely 
he  does  not  speak  clearly  when  he  says  that  Contrition  as 
well  as  Faith  belongs  to  Conversion.    Were  such  the  case, 
Conversion  would  have  a  wider  signification  than  Begenera- 
tion, which  he  has  defined  to  be  simply  the  impartation  of 
Faith ;  and  Begeneration  could  not,  with  the  baptized,  take 
the  place  of  Conversion.    Furthermore,  he  describes  the  cir- 
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cnmstanoe  of  Gonrersioiiy  differently  from  that  of  Begenera- 
tion.      The  latter  he  makes  sncoessiyey  Thesis  17,  Note : 
''  This  besto^nnent  of  spiritual  life  is  successiye,  never  mo- 
mentary, but  gradual  and  increasing ;  and  although  it  may 
become  ^coonoirjffis  or  yivification,  the  instant  that  Faith  is 
enkindled  in  ns,  and  Christ,  the  true  son  of  righteousness 
arises  in  onr  hearts,  it  nevertheless  reveals  itself  in  successive 
acts."     But  the  reference  here  is  not  to  the  preparation  for 
Begeneration,  but  to  the  acts  which  follow  it.     In   the 
case  of  Oonversion,  on  the  contrary,  he  assumes  a  long 
preparation,  discriminates  between  Assistmg  Qrace  and  In- 
dwelling Grace,  and  says  that  the  former  proceeds  to  Perfect- 
ing Grace  by  four  steps,  viz.  Prevenient  Grace,  Prepara- 
tory Grace,  Exciting  Grace,  and  Operating  Grace;  that 
Perfecting  Grace,  after   this    preparation,  performs  in  a 
moment  or  instant  the  last  act  of  Conversion,  by  which 
the  man  is  removed  from  a  state  of  wrath  to  a  state  of 
grace,  and  that  immediately  afterward  there  is  united  to  it 
Indwelling  Grace ;  for,  so  soon  as  the  man  is  removed  from 
a  state  of  wrath  to  a  state  of  grace,  the  Holy  Spirit  enters 
his  heart  and  dwells  therein.    I  quote  here  a  passage  on 
Prevenient  Grace,  to  which  I  shall  refer  again,  in  speaking  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  later  Theology ;  it  is  from  Thesis  31 : 
"  As  for  the  fbrst  emotions  excited  by  Prevenient  Grace,  they 
are  certainly  inevitable,  because  they  can  not  be  prevented 
Irom  arising,  but  not  irresistible,  because  they  can  be  hin- 
dered from  taking  root,  yea,  even  completely  destroyed." 
Both  of  the  points  in  which  Conversion  and  Regeneration, 
according  to  Quenstedt's  description,  are  dissimilar,  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  in  Conversion  he  has  adults  in 
mind— in  Begeneration,  children ;  for,  as  far  as  the  extension 
of  Oonversion,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  Bepentance,  is  con- 
cerned, the  old  Protestant  divines  undoubtedly  ascribe  Faith 
to  children,  but  not  Bepentance.    Now,  it  certainly  were  no 
greater  stride  in  this  direction  to  demand  Conversion  of  bap- 
tized Christians,  than  to  require  of  the  heathen,  who  convert 
themselves,  the  additional  desire  of  Baptism  as  the  washing 
of  Begeneration ;  or,  in  other  words,  so  to  include  Conver- 
fiion  in  the  conception  of  Begeneration,  that  Begeneration 
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without  it  would  be  incomplete.  From  taking  this  step, 
Quenstedt  was  hindered  by  his  endeavor  so  to  fashion  the 
conception  of  Begeneration,  that  it  might  be  perfectly  appli- 
cable to  baptized  children  (see  De  JRegmeratione  §  2  polemics, 
quaes.  2).  Of  course,  if  we  regard  children  as  akeadj  regen- 
erate, then  they  need  Conyersion  only  when  they  have  fallen 
from  the  grace  of  Baptism ;  in  which  case,  they  likewise  need 
a  new  Begeneration,  and  Conyersion,  as  such,  occurs  only 
among  the  heathen. 

With  Hollaz  we  can  be  briefer  on  this  point.  He  cuts  Be- 
pentance  into  its  two  parts — Contrition  and  Faith — and,  in 
order  to  get  the  conceptions  of  Conyersion  and  Begeneration, 
takes  Contrition  as  the  effect  of  Converting  Grace,  Faith  as 
the  effect  of  Begenerating  Grace.  By  this  process  we  cer- 
tainly have  definite  conceptions ;  but  if  it  is  practicable  to 
understand  Conyersion  in  this  most  peculiar  sense,  then  Be- 
generation loses,  with  Hollaz  still  more  than  with  Quenstedt, 
the  appropriate  general  conception  essential  to  it,  since  it 
goes  oyer  entirely  to  Conyersion  and  becomes  only  an 
element  of  Conversion,  when  the  latter  is  taken  in  a  wider 
sense.  Begeneration  can  not  consist  in  the  mere  impar- 
tation  of  Faith,  apart  from  the  consequences  of  Faith,  viz.: 
sonship  with  God,  and  the  new  life  which  Faith  creates ;  we 
have  a  satisfactory  conception  of  Begeneration  only  when  we 
subordinate  to  it  not  only  Conversion,  but  Justification  and 
Sanctification  also,  so  that  it  shall  not  represent  a  distinct 
moment  of  the  Order  of  Salvation,  but  include  the  whole 
work  of  grace.  This  view  of  Begeneration  is  no  stranger 
to  the  Formvla  Goncordice ;  e.  g.,  p.  686  :  "  The  word  Begen- 
eration is  accepted  in  the  sense  of  embracing  at  the  same 
time  remission  of  sins  and  the  subsequent  renovation." 
For  this  conception  of  Begeneration,  I  might  cite  the 
authority  of  AuNn,  who,  in  his  Wahren  Christenthwrn^  Book 
First,  Chapter  3,  says :  "  The  new  birth  is  a  work  of  Qt>d,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whereby  a  man,  before  a  child  of  wrath  and 
damnation,  becomes  a  child  of  grace  and  blessedness ;  before 
a  sinner — a  righteous  one,  through  Faith,  Word,  and  Sacra- 
ment ;  whereby  also  our  heart,  sense,  and  mind,  understand- 
ing, will,  and  affections,  are  renewed,  enlightened,  and  sancti- 
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fiedy  in  and  conformably  to  Jesus  Christ,  unto  a  new  creature. 
For  the  new  birth  comprehends  two  principal  benefits  :  Jus- 
tification, and  Sanctification  or  Benovation." 

Justification,  which  now  follows,  according  to  Quenstedt 
and  Hollaz,  can  not  possibly  be  apprehended.  For  Quenstedt 
does  not  make  the  Mystical  Union  and  Benovatipn  imme- 
diately succeed  it,  but  interposes  Bepentance  and  Confession. 
This  Bingalar  arrangement  can  be  explained  only  on  the  as- 
sumption  that,  as  was  shown  above,  he  has  placed  the  moment 
of  turning  from  sin  not  in  Begeneration  at  all,  and  but  in- 
sufficiently in  Conversion,  and,  therefore,  wishes  to  bring  it 
in  afterward,  in  Bepentance,  as  an  effect  of  Conversion.  But, 
as  he  can  not  postpone  Justification  any  longer,  since  justi- 
fying Faith  is  present  already  in  Begeneration  and  Conver- 
sion, he  makes  Bepentance  follow  Justification,  still  treating 
!Bepentance  inhis  usual  way,  as  composed  of  its  two  elements, 
Contrition  and  Faith.  He  himself  perceives  that  in  this 
order  he  discusses  the  cause  after  the  effect,  but  justifies 
himself  by  the  fact  that  the  regenerate  continually  need  to 
repent ;  see  Thesis  14,  Note  :  "Justification  of  man,  a  sinner 
before  God,  is  indeed  the  immediate  and  very  next  effect  of 
Bepentance.  •  .  .  But  since  original  sin  and  the  flesh  are 
never  at  rest,  even  in  the  renewed  and  justified,  there  is  con- 
tinual cause  for  sorrow  over  sin  and  for  Bepentance.  Where- 
fore I  place  the  doctrine  of  Justification  before  that  of  Be- 
pentance." The  Mystical  Union,  which  Quenstedt  and  Hollaz 
insert  between  Justification  and  Benovation,  is  certainly  a 
beautiful,  true,  and  eminently  biblical  conception.  It  medi- 
ates between  Justification  and  Sanctification  ;  for,  because  of 
it,  Sanctification  follows  Justification,  since  in  the  heart  of  the 
believer  th^  Holy  Spirit  makes  his  abode,  and  transforms  the 
man  into  his  temple  and  instrument,  or,  to  change  the  figure, 
Christ  dwells  in  the  soul  by  Faith.  The  indwelling  of  Grace, 
in  distinction  from  the  merely  assisting  Grace,  is  itself 
the  Sanctification  of  the  man.  But,  precisely  for  that  reason, 
the  Mystical  Union  coincides  with  Benovation,  if  we  take 
the  latter  in  its  deeper  signification ;  only  it  is  related  to 
Benovation  as  the  general  to  the  particular,  or  the  positive 
to  the  negative.    We  can,  therefore,  omit  entirely  this  inter- 
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mediate  conception  ;  and  it  is  all  the  better  to  do  so,  becanse 
thereby  the  contrast  becomes  stronger  between  Justification 
and  Banctification.  Were  it  otherwise — ^were  the  .Mystical 
Union  a  higher  conception,  which  either  included  Justifica- 
tion and  Sanctification  as  still  separate  opposites,  or  assimi- 
lated to  itself  both  conceptions,  then,  in  the  former  case,  the 
Union  would  precede  both,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  succeed 
both.  As  for  the  former^  Hollaz  thus  speaks,  Quaes.  1,  Obs. 
1 :  "  Although  the  Mystical  Union,  by  which  God  dwells  in 
the  soul  as  in  a  temple,  naturally  follows  Justification,  ac- 
cording to  our  mode  of  thinking,  it  must,  nevertheless,  be 
confessed  that  the  formal  Union  of  Faith,  by  which  Christ  is 
apprehended^  put  on,  and  united  to  us,  as  mediator  and  agent 
for  procuring  grace  and  the  remission  of  sins,  is  logically 
prior  to  Justification.  For  Faith  is  imputed  for  righteousness, 
because  it  so  receives,  and  unites  to  us,  the  merits  of  Christy 
that  they  become  our  own.*'  But  if,  because  there  has  been 
established  in  Faith  a  union  of  man  with  Christ,  we  should 
place  the  Mystical  Union  before  Justification,  then,  instead 
of  the  objective  Christ,  the  existence  of  Christ  in  us,  would 
become  the  ground  of  Justification.  We  must,  in  any  case, 
divide  the  Union  of  the  believer  with  Christ  into  the  two  con- 
ceptions mentioned  in  John  xiv,  20  :  "  Ye  in  me,  and  I  in 
you ;"  by  the  first  relation,  Christ  is  made  to  us  Justification ; 
by  the  second,  Sanctification ;  the  latter  relation  first  desig- 
nates the  complete  Union,  which  is,  therefore,  a  consequence 
of  Justification.  The  Mystical  Union  could  well  be  made, 
as  Hase,  in  the  Hutterus,  makes  it,  the  last  moment  of  the 
Order  of  Salvation,  because  it  is  not  only  the  ground  of 
Sanctification,  but  also  its  aim.  But  this  transposition  would 
have  a  precise  signification  only  when  Justification  and 
Sanctification,  as  contrasts,  should  be  dissolved  in  the  Mys- 
tical Union.  As,  however,  we  can  not  grasp  the  conception 
of  the  Mystical  Union,  the  Christian  life,  in  this  mortal  state, 
must  remain  loyal  to  the  contrast  between  Justification 
and  Sanctification. 

Benovation,  for  which  Quenstedt,  Hollaz,  and  the  Farmtda 
ConcordicBf  p.  688,  use  aJso  Sanctification  as  an  entirely 
synonymous  expression,  is  described  by  Quenstedt,  simply 
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and  correctly,  as  "an  act  of  the  applying  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  which  He,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  virtue  of 
the  merits  of  Christ,  so  changes  the  sinner  through  the  Word 
and  Sacraments,  that  his  understanding  is  enlightened,  the 
darkness  of  error  having  been  dispelled,  his  will  reformed. 
Ids  evil-inclined  appetite  restrained  and  the  members  of  his 
1x>dy  made  instruments  of  righteousness,  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  performance  of  the  allegiance  due  to  Him"  (Thesis 
13).  "  The  terminus  a  quo  is,  according  to  him,  the  old  man ; 
the  terminus  ad  quern,  the  new  man."  (Thesis  9.) 

On  the  other  hand,  with  HoUaz  there  is  a  vacillation  on  this 
subject,  which  is  of  great  significance  to  us  in  defining  Sanc- 
tification,  and  in  discussing  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  Order 
of  Salvation.  This  vacillation  appears  as  early  as  the  two 
preliminary  definitions  of  Question  1.  The  shorter  definition 
runs  thus :  "  Benovation  is  an  act  of  grace  by  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  endows  with  an  inherent  holiness  the  justified 
man  whose  sins  have  been  removed."  The  longer  is  as  fol- 
lows :  ^'  Benovation  is  an  act  of  applying  grace,  by  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  represses  the  remains  of  sin  still  clinging  to  the 
justified  man,  in  order  that  he  be  not  mastered  by  them,  and 
piroduces  emotions,  internal  and  external,  conformed  to  the 
divine  will,  and  to  that  degree  spiritually  good ;  so  that,  the 
divine  image  having  been  restored  to  him,  he  lives  soberly, 
righteously  and  devoutly  to  the  glory  of  God  most  holy."  In 
the  second  definition  Sanctification  thus  refers  merely  to  the 
remains  of  sin,  not  to  the  entire  sinful  understanding  of  the 
man.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  questions  this  is  expressed 
more  in  detail.  Question  8 :  "Is  the  old  man  in  his  entire 
aspect  the  terminus  a  quo^  and  the  new  man  in  his  entire  as- 
pect the  terminus  ac2  ^t^m  of  Benovation?  Answer.  Although 
by  Illumination,  Conversion,  Begeneration  and  Justification, 
not  a  little  is  taken  from  the  old  man  and  some  strength  to 
put  on  the  new  man  is  divinely  conferred,  nevertheless  there 
abide  in  those  illuminated,  converted,  and  born  again,  the 
remains  of  sin  or  of  the  old  man,  which,  lest  they  become 
strong  and  have  dominion,  should  be  diminished  and  checked 
by  successive  Benovation."  Question  9:  "  Can  you  then  dis- 
tinctly define  the. terminus  a  quo  and  ad  quern  of  Benovation  ? 
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Anstoer.  The  terminus  a  quo  of  Benoyaidon  is  the  remains 
of  sin  which  continue  in  justified  men  after  Illumination,  Con- 
version and  Begeneration,  and  which  must  be  daily  checked 
by  Benovation  so  as  to  be  weakened  and  suppressed,  al- 
though in  this  life  they  may  not  be  torn  up  by  the  roots. 
These  remains  are,  on  the  part  of  the  understanding,  a  defi- 
ciency of  spiritual  strength  to  perceive,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  will  to  follow,  spiritual  good,  and  on  the  part  of  the  sen- 
sitive appetite,  to  obey  the  higher  faculties,  at  the  same  time 
also  an  inclination  of  these  very  faculties  themselves  to  eviL 
The  terminus  ad  quern  of  Benovation,  is  that  greater  strength 
which,  after  Illumination,  Conversion  and  Begeneration,  the 
Holy  Spirit  confers  on  justified  men ;  that  is  to  say,  clearer 
and  fuller  understanding,  perception  of  spiritual  things, 
righteousness  and  holiness  inherent  in  the  will,  a  prompt 
submission  of  the  sensitive  appetite  to  the  higher  faculties — 
in  the  union  of  which  things  consists  the  restoration  of  the 
image  of  God."  He  repeats  these  passages  in  Quses.  3, 
Obs.  1 :  ^'  The  capabihty  to  do  well  and  the  first  act  of  Sano- 
tification  are  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  man,  without 
man's  cooperation ;  but  in  the  second  act  of  Sanctification, 
or  the  exercise  and  continuation  of  Sanctification,  man  does 
cooperate — ^not,  it  is  true,  by  natural,  but  by  supernatural 
strength."  That  is  to  say :  According  to  the  passage  just 
taken  from  HoUaz  himself,  he,  in  the  passages  before  quoted, 
detaches  the  first  act  of  Sanctification  from  Benovation, 
transfers  it  to  the  earlier  steps  of  the  Order  of  Salvation,  and 
identifies  real  Sanctification  or  Benovation  with  the  second 
act,  or  the  continuation,  of  Sanctification.  This  restriction  of 
the  conception  of  Sanctification  brings  us  to  the  question 
whether  the  various  moments  of  the  Order  of  Salvation  stand 
chronologically  or  only  logically  related  to  one  another.  Of 
course  if  a  chronological  order  should  be  allowed,  then,  as 
Hollaz  says,  not  a  little  must  have  already  been  taken  away 
from  the  old  man  through  earUer  acts,  and  Benovation  itself 
would  have  to  do  only  with  the  remains  of  sin.  But  now 
Quenstedt  (De  Unione  Mystica,  Thesis  16)  introduces  the 
principle  that  "  the  moment  of  the  Mystical  Union  is  alto- 
gether the  same  with  the  moments  of  Begeneration,  Jusiifi- 
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cation  and  Benovation.  For  all  these  results  are  simultaneous 
and  instantaneous ;  as  soon  as  a  man  is  regenerated  and  jus- 
tified, he  is  connected  with  God  and  united  to  Him.    Never- 
theless, one  is  prior  to  another  in  our  conception  of  them. 
Thus  Begeneration  and  Justification  are  before  the  Union, 
inasmuch  as  it  takes  place  on  account  of  Faith  and  not  till 
Faith  has  been  received ;  and  the  Union  is  prior  to  Benova- 
tion for  I  can  know  the  existence  of  the  former  only  a  poste- 
riori^ from  the  effects  of  the  latter,  viz.,  from  good  works." 
Hollaz  too  states  this  principle  word  for  word,  {De  Oratia 
Inhab.j  Qusbs.  1.  Obs.  1),  but  refers  to  Konig  for  it,  Ttdiich  is  a 
proof  that  it  was  familiar  to  the  old  Protestant  divines.  The 
•preparatoiy  acts  of  Conversion  occur,  of  course,  earlier  in 
time ;  the  second  act  of  Sanctification  or  its  continuation,  be- 
Ijongs  to  the  period  subsequent  to  Conversion ;  but  the  finish- 
ing act  of  Conversion,  Justification,  the  Indwelling  of  grace, 
and  the  first  act  of  Sanctification  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
point  of  time.    Consequently  we  shall  not  be  prevented,  by 
the  place  that  Sanctification  occupies  in  the  system,  from 
making  the  mortification  of  the  old  man  begin  with  Sanctifi- 
<$ation.    It  only  remains  to  inquire  to  what  moment  of  the 
Order  of  Salvation  the  mortification  of  the  old  man  logically 
belongs.    And  here  Hollaz  himself  speaks  (De  Pcenitentia. 
Qu.  7) :  "  Are  mortification  and  vivification  true  parts  of  Be- 
pentance  ?  If  by  mortification  is  meant  passive  mortification 
by  which  our  hearts  are  bruised  and  mortified  by  Gk)d  through 
the  law,  and  by  vivification  a  living  faith  by  which  our  hearts 
are  encouraged  and  supported,  this  two-fold  division  is  or- 
thodox.   If,  on  the  contrary,  mortification  is  taken  for  an  ac- 
tive laying  aside  of  the  old  man,  and  vivification  for  a  put- 
ting on  of  the  new  man,  this  dichotomy  is  to  be  referred  not 
to  Conversion,  but  to  Benovation."    Amendment  of  life  is 
certainly  the  consequence  of  Conversion,  but  only  because 
Justification  and  Sanctification  are  united  to  Conversion ; 
in  Conversion  itself  there  lies  merely  the  resolution  to  amend 
one's  life,  the  actual  amending  of  life  is  already  Sanctifica- 
tion, and  presupposes  Justification  and  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.     For  that  reason,  Quenstedt*s  conception  of 
Benovation  is  to  be  preferred,  according  to  which,  its  ter- 
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minns  a  quo  is  not  the  lemainB  of  the  old  man,  but  the  old 
man  himself.  For  it  is  also  clear  that  Jnstifioation  is  not  that 
through  which  the  mortification  of  the  old  man  is  brought 
abont,  because  Justification  does  not  directly  bestow  an  in- 
herent righteousness. 

Now,  while  Quenstedt  concludes  the  Order  of  Salvation 
with  Benoyation,  Hollaz  adds  Preservation  and  Glorification. 
But,  on  the  one  hand,  Preservation  lies  wholly  within  Beno- 
vation,  since  not  merely  the  first  beginning  of  Sanotification, 
but  its  entire  course  up  to  the  end,  belongs  to  Renovation ; 
and  surely  Benovation  or  Sanctification  is  a  more  compre- 
hensive conception  than  Preservation,  because  the  former  in- 
volves a  continual  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  Preservi^tion 
is  a  more  general  conception  than  Benovation,  for  it  is  a  pre- 
servation of  Faith  and  Holiness,  while  Sanctification  pre- 
supposes only  the  preservation  of  Faith.  This  intersection 
of  the  two  conceptions  is  a  proof  that  Preservation  belongs  to 
a  classification  of  the  gracious  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
entirely  different  from  that  of  which  Sanctification  is  a  mem- 
ber, viz. :  the  classification  into  grace  prevenient,  operating, 
and  cooperating — which  gracious  operations  are  here  in 
chronological  order,  i.  e.  as  they  precede  or  follow  Conver- 
sion ;  a  classification  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  logical 
one,  unless  we  separate  Sanctification  into  two  parts,  begin- 
ning and  progress,  reckoning  the  former  to  operating  grace, 
and  the  latter  to  cooperating  grace. 

Finally,  Glorification,  as  the  removal  from  the  kingdom  of 
grace  to  the  kingdom  of  glory,  does  not  belong  to  the  Order 
of  Salvation,  which  has  no  connection  with  the  Christian's 
heavenly  goal,  but  only  with  the  way  that  leads  to  it. 

To  conclude,  we  mention  briefly  still  another  mode  of  ar- 
ranging the  Order  of  Salvation,  which  is  found  neither  in 
Quenstedt  nor  in  Hollaz,  but,  according  to  Hase,  originated 
with  Baumgarten,  and  which  has  obtained  a  place  in  Catecheti- 
cal Manuals  also,  e.  g.  in  the  Wiirtemberg  Catechism.  The 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  reduced  to  four  offices,  viz. :  those 
of  correction,  instruction,  repentance  and  amendment,  and 
consolation.  Here  very  clearly  two  principles  of  classification 
are  employed,  and  two  offices  formed,  by  a  contrast  through 
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which  ihe  entire  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  described  :  the 
contrast  between  the  office  of  instruction  and  the  office  of 
amendment  k  gronnded  on  the  psychological  distinction  be- 
tween  the  understanding  and  the  will ;  the  contrast  between 
the  office  of  correction  and  the  office  of  consolation,  on  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  moral  understandings  of  men,  to  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  must  adapt  Himseli  Now,  if  the  two  classifi- 
cations are  united,  we  have,  unless  the  one  is  subordinated  to 
the  other,  members  of  a  classification  which  are  not  mutually 
exclusiye :  e.  g.,  the  office  of  instruction  can  by  no  means  be 
contrasted  with  that  of  correction,  because  correction,  and 
for  that  matter  consolation  also,  is  a  lesson.  At  all  events, 
if  we  begin  with  the  office  of  correction,  we  must  make 
that  of  consolation  the  second.  In  this  way  a  pair  can 
always  be  taken  together — correction  and  consolation,  in- 
struction and  amendment — and  the  two  classifications  be 
made  to  stand  out  separate  ;  but  the  position  of  the  office  of 
consolation  as  the  fourth,  causes  the  reader  to  suppose  that 
there  is  only  one  principle  of  classification,  and  that  the 
activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  correction  to  in- 
struction, from  this  to  amendment,  and  from  amendment 
finally  to  consolation. 

In  general,  there  is  need  of  caution  in  the  entire  doctrine 
of  the  Order  of  Salvation,  lest  we  bring  together  conceptions 
which  belong  to  distinct  classifications.  The  activity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  are 
each  of  them  so  manifold  that  they  can  be  considered  from 
different  points  of  view,  and  in  didactic  literature  the  theolo- 
gian finds  almost  every  conception  as  carefully  elaborated  as  if 
it  were  itself  the  whole.  Now,  the  more  the  theologian  strives 
for  completeness — ^which,  we  must  own,  belongs  to  HoUaz 
preeminently — ^the  more  he  will  be  in  danger  of  placing  the 
dissimilar  side  by  side,  in  which  case,  the  several  moments  of 
the  Order  of  Salvation,  although  each  one  by  itself  is  well 
explained,  can  still  only  with  violence  be  bound  together  into 
a  system.  Wherefore,  a  restraint  upon  too  copious  fullness 
is  of  service  to  science.  Above  all,  but  one  principle  of  classi- 
fication must  appear,  whereby,  of  course,  many  conceptions^ 
in  a  different  classification,  independent,  come  to  have  only  a 
subordinate  position* 
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THE  DOOTBINE  OF  THE  LATEB  THEOLOGY. 

Our  criticism  on  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Protestant  divines 
receives  confirmation  in  the  later  theology,  which  has  enume- 
rated as  the  elements  of  the  Order  of  Salvation  just  the  three 
or  four  conceptions  that  we  have  allowed  to  stand,  and  that 
had  already  been  represented  in  the  Symbolical  Books  as  the 
essential  ones,  viz. :  Galling,  Conversion,  Justification,  and 
Sanctification.  By  some,  however,  e.  g.,  Martensen,  Calling 
is  not  discussed  in  the  Order  of  Salvation,  but  is  taken  up  in 
connection  with  Predestination.  Still,  ^e  can  say  substan- 
tially, that  with  Martensen  Predestination  falls  within 
the  Order  of  Salvation,  since,  after  the  example  of  Schleier- 
macher,  he  makes  Predestination  and  Calling  identical, 
and  even  denies  the  foreknowledge  of  God  in  reference 
to  the  free  actions  of  men,  so  that  the  dualism,  to  which  the 
divine  Predestination  or  the  eternal  foreordination  of  all  to 
Begener'ation  and  Blessedness  tends,  has  only  a  temporal 
significance.  Nevertheless,  Predestination,  according  to 
Martensen,  is  not  merely  an  election  of  individuals,  but  pre- 
viously of  nations,  and,  under  the  conception  of  the  Order  of 
Salvation,  he  gathers  together  the  various  moments  of  devel- 
opment through  which  Predestination  is  consummated. 

Leaving  Calling  out  of  consideration,  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  the  later  Theology  the  usual  grouping  of  the  three  funda- 
mental conceptioDs,  Conversion,  Justification,  and  Sanctifica- 
tion, and  the  method  that  connects  therewith  the  higher  con- 
ception of  Begeneration,  underlie  correct  thinking.  Sohleier- 
macher,  we  know,  presents  the  matter  in  the  two  doctrinal 
Articles  of  Begeneration  and  Sanctification,  as  participation 
in  the  perfection  and  in  the  blessedness  of  the  Bedeemer 
expresses  itself  in  the  individual  souL  Begeneration,  as 
the  being  received  into  communion  of  life  with  Christ, 
has,  again,  two  sides  :  as  signifying  the  changed  relation  of 
the  man  to  God,  it  is  Justification ;  as  denoting  a  change 
in  the  manner  of  life,  it  is  Conversion.  Conversion,  which 
Schleiermacher  brings  forward  next,  comprehends  Bepentanoe 
and  Faith.  In  a  corresponding  manner.  Justification,  which 
is  to  the  self-sonsciousness  resting  in  refiection  what  Conver- 
sion is  to  the  self-consciousness  passing  over  into  activity  of 
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[,  inclades  a  negaidve  and  a  positive  moment,  in  which  God 
foi^yes  the  converted  man's  sins,  and  acknowledges  him  to 
1>e  His  child.  This  arrangement  by  Schleiermacher  of  the 
Order  of  Salvation  appears  to  have  become  symbolical  in  the 
later  Theology.  Nitzsch,  in  discussing  the  Order  of  Salvation 
in  the  three  chapters  Of  Calling,  Of  Begeneration,  and  Of 
Sanctification,  distingaishes  from  each  other  Regeneration 
and  Sanctification,  and  considers  Begeneration,  or  the  divine 
remoulding  of  the  spiritual  life,  to  be,  in  its  origin,  the  union 
of  Justification  and  Conversion.  Justificatioil  thus  becomes 
merely  the  begmning  of  Regeneration.  Martensen  also 
clusters  the  different  moments  of  the  Order  of  Salvation 
around  the  chief  points,  Begeneration  and  Sanctification,  and 
lays  Begeneration,  or  the  foxmdation  of  the  new  personality, 
in  Conversion  and  Justification  ;  out  of  this  source  proceeds 
Sanctification,  or  the  formation  of  a  new  character,  whereby 
the  whole  natural  individuality  is  to  be  remodeled  into  a  per- 
sonal temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  With  Martensen,  however, 
this  classification  is  so  loosely  worn,  that  it  can  be  taken  off 
without  detriment  to  the  integrity  of  the  System  ;  by  which 
means  there  is  brought  into  view  the  simple  and  natural  ar- 
rangement: Conversion^  Justification,  and  Sanctification. 
Juist  this,  in  my  opinion,  must  take  place  :  the  classification 
of  the  Order  of  Salvation  into  Begeneration  and  Sanctifica- 
tion, must  disappear,  if  the  conceptions  belonging  to  the 
Order  are  to  regain,  so  to  speak,  their  natural  circulation. 
To  be  sure,  the  distinguishing  of  Begeneration  and  Sanctifi- 
cation recommends  itself  by  being  not  merely  a  logical,  but 
a  chronological  one,  since  the  former  conception  represents 
the  beginning  of  the  state  of  grace,  the  latter,  its  progress ; 
and,  if  Calling  is  included,  the  Order  of  Salvation  will  con- 
sist of  prevenient  grace,  operatmg  grace,  and  cooperating 
or  preserving  grace.  But,  already,  there  has  appeared  this 
inconvenience,  that,  of  the  two  elements  of  Begeneration, 
Conversion  has  its  continuation  in  Sanctification,  but  Justifi- 
cation has  no  continuation.  For  Justification  is  in  its  nature 
finished ;  it  can,  indeed,  be  repeated,  and  there  can  be  man's 
consciousness  of  it — ^the  growing  sense  of  peace  and  joy  that 
proceeds  from  it ;  but  itself,  being  a  declaratory  act,  can,  in 
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no  roBpeci,  increase.  ScUeiermacher,  however,  nnderstainds 
Justification  to  be  entirely  subjectiye,  the  communication  of 
Christ's  blessedness,  just  as  Conversion  is  the  commnnioation 
of  his  perfection. 

A  more  serious  inconvenience  than  this  formal  one  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  by  the  discrimination  of  Regeneration  aad 
Sanctification  almost  all  the  conceptions  assume  a  false  po- 
sition. Surely,  Begeneration  may  be  considered  as  relatively 
concluded ;  Christians,  according  to  the  New  Testament^  are 
bom  again.  Nevertheless,  it  is  as  biblical  as  true,  to  make  it 
the  final  cause  of  the  entire  religious  development — an  aim 
which  is  first  fully  realized  at  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

But  upon  the  conception  of  Sanctification  there  is  a  proper 
restraint  which  (as  we  have  seen  in  Hollaz,  only  more  dis- 
tinctly) confines  it  to  the  progress  of  the  religious  develop- 
ment. Sanctification  should  succeed  completed  B^eneration ; 
but  does  it  not  appear  as  well  in  the  commencement  of  the 
state  of  grace  ?    Does  it  not  appear  in  Begeneration  itself  ? 
While  the  New  Testament  refers  to  Christians  as  bom  again, 
it  also  speaks  of  them  as  sanctified,  and  sanctified  certainly 
not   on   account  of  Justification,  but,  in   distinction  from 
Justification,  because  of  the  divine  principle  of  life  planted 
within  them.    Plainly,  the  first  separation  of  the  Christian 
from  the  world  and  sin,  gives  us  the  conception  of  Scmctifi- 
cation,  however  incomplete  this  Sanctification  may  be.     Or,. 
shall  the  distinction  between  Begeneration  and  Sanctification 
not  have  the  sense  that  Sanctification  is  restricted  to  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  development  of  Salvation  ?    Then  we  have  no 
longer  any  definite  conceptions,  and  the  distinction  falls  with 
them.    Schleiermacher  starts  from  the  conception  of  Sancti- 
fication ;  he  says,  §  106,  1 :  "  The  new  life  is,  in  appearance, 
a  becoming.    StUl,  the  condition  in  which  it  is  a  becoming, 
when  compared  in  recollection  with  that  in  which  it  was 
not  as  yet  becoming,  can  be  connected  with  the  former  only 
on  the  presupposition  of  a  turning  point,  at  which  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  old  breaks  off,  and  that  of  the  new  begins.   But 
this  is  the  essence  of  the  conception  of  Begeneration.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  increasing  continuity  of  the  new,  wherein 
the  moments  belonging  to  it  are  crowding  one  another  more 
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and  more  olosely,  while  those  representing  the  old  lile  are 
beooming  weaker  and  more  infrequent,  is  denoted  by  the 
expression  Sanctification/'  He  compares  Regeneration  with 
the  ad  of  the  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human  nature  in 
Christ ;  Sanctifioation  with  the  oandUum  of  being  united. 
Can  Sanctifioation  thus  be  the  whole,  and  Begeneration  a 
part  of  it,  Ti2^  its  banning  ?  If  so,  the  whole  must  be 
spokea  of  first,  and  afterward  the  part.  But  if  Begenera- 
tion be  a  real,  and  not  merely  a  represented,  commencement 
of  the  new  life,  Sanctifioation  ceases  to  be  the  whole,  and 
becomes  itself  a  part. 

Thus  from  the  classification  of  Schleiermacher,  there  arises 
an  unnatural  contrast  between  Begeneration  and  Sanctifioa- 
tion, while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  between  Justification  and 
Sanctifioation,  which  is  the  most  wei^ty  and  natural  for  the 
Order  of  Salvation,  is  almost  set  aside.    Indeed,  the  classi- 
fication of  Schleiermacher  easily  leads  to  an  incorrect  un- 
derstanding of  the  conception  of  Justification.    He  holds 
that  Begeneration  is  wrought  by  Oonversion  and  Justification, 
«A  separate  from  Sanctification,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rightiy 
lays  the  chief  stress  upon  Justification,  and  not  upon  Con- 
version, which  is  the  mere  condition  of  Justification  (although 
he  does  not  so  conceive  the  relation  between  Justification  and 
Conversion,  whereof  more  hereafter).    The  moment  of  Sanc- 
tifioation must  be  taken  into  the  conception  of  Justification, 
tmleas  we  intend  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  reproach  of  the 
Bomanists,  that,  according  to  the  Protestant  doctrine,  Gk>d, 
in  Justification,  pronounces  a  false  judgment,  since  He  says 
that  a  man  is  just*  who  is  not  so.    Traces  of  this  unevangeli- 
cal  blending  of  Justification  and  Sanctification,  are  found  also 
in  the  Theology  of  Martensen,  whose  books  in  other  respects, 
as  I  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly  acknowledging, 
have  afforded  me  fasen  enjoyment  and  rich  instruction.    Mar- 
tensen states  the  pure  Lutheran  doctrine  concerning  the 
instrumental  cause  of  Justification  ;  he  says  that  this  cause 
is  Faith  only,  and  grounds  the  importance  of  Faith  upon  the 
iact  that  Christ  alone  justifies.    !bi  particular,  he  lays  stress 
upon  the  imperfection  remaining  in  all  human  works,  on  which 
account  the  Church  of  Borne  has  no  true  consolation  for  the 
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troabled  consoienoe,  i? hile  the  Eyangelical  Church  brings  mao 
back  from  his  mnlitifarions  piece-work  to  the  one  perCect 
work.    But,  concerning  Justification,  he  thus  speaks,  §§  229 
and  230 :  "  The  faithful  appropriation  of  the  crucified  Be- 
deemer  carries  with  it  real  participation  of  life  with  the  risen 
Bedeemer  in  His  church — ^a  participation  of  life  in  which  the 
believer  on  Christ  has  Justification,  not  merely  outside  of 
himself,  but  as  a  creative  principle  of  the  development  of  the 
new  life.    By  means  of  Faith,  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart  of 
man  ;  yea,  Faith  is  itself  the  living  tie,  the  mystic  bond  of 
union  between  Christ  and  the  individual.    Justification  thas 
includes  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative  moment,  which  pos- 
tulate each  other.    We  can  possess  the  new  life  only  in  a  good 
conscience,  which  is  freed  from  the  consciousness  of  guilt  and 
of  the  divine  punishment ;  and  inversely,  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  cleansing  of  conscience  are  to  be  conceived  of  only  in 
connection  with  a  real  participation  of  Christ's  life,  in  which 
his  perfection  and  righteousness  become  the  animating  centre 
of  the  individual  soul.    Justification  does  not  mean  that  the 
sinner,  by  his  own  immediate  act,  becomes  holy  and  just ; 
nor  as  little  that  God,  only  in  an  external  sense,  pronounces 
him  just,  without  the  implantation  of  a  new  principle.    It 
does  mean  that  the  individual  is  placed,  through  Christ,  in  a 
true  fundamental  relation,  and,  therefore,  can  be  looked  upon 
by  God  as  just."    Martensen  thus  reckons  the  Mystical 
Union  to  Justification.    I  refer,  for  the  contrary,  to  what  I 
have  said  in  the  second  Part,  according  to  which,  the  Mjstical 
Union  belongs  to  Sanctification,  or,  at  least,  has  two  sides  : 
the  one,  that  we  are  in  Christ — Justification  ;  the  other,  that 
Christ  is  in  us — Sanctification.    Martensen  regards  the  posi- 
tive side  of  Justification,  opposite  the  negative  side,  or  for- 
giveness of  sins,  to  be  participation  in  Christ's  life  ;  bnt  the 
positive  side  of  Justification  is,  to  use  aii^old  expression,  the 
imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness ;  or,  to  adopt  a  more 
modem  one,  reception  into  sonship.     Martensen  himseUi 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  includes  in  Justification  both 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  Adoption.    The  unhistorical  olassifi- 
oation  of  the  Order  of  Salvation  into  Begeneration  and 
Sanctification,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  this  tai- 
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eTsngelical  fosing  of  Justification  and  Sanctification ;  for, 
had  we  not  this  classification,  we  could  conceive  of  Justifica- 
tion siinply  as  a  declaration  of  righteousness,  without,  in  an 
equally  Tmerangelical  manner,  disjoining  Sanctification  and 
Justification,  when  Sanctification  begins  simultaneously  with 
Justification.    Martensen  does  not  do  away  with  the  moment 
of  the   declaration  of  righteousness ;  he  only  expands  the 
conception  of  Justification,  by  taking  into  it  the  beginning  of 
Sanctification,  so  that  the  matter  seems  to  amount  to  a  mere 
dispute  about  words.    Nevertheless,  the  question  is  whether 
this  expansion  of  Justification  does  not  lead  to  a  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  conception  :  i.  e.  whether  we  can  truthfully 
hold  that  Faith  alone  justifies  (i.  e.  that  Christ  alone  justifies), 
not  merely  as  the  efficient  cause,  but  also  as  the  meritorious 
cause,  unless  Justification  is  simply  and  solely  an  imputation 
of  the  merits  of  Christ. 

Conversion    and    Sanctification,  according   to    Schleier- 
macher's  classification,  are  so  related  to  each  other,  that  the 
change  which,  in  the  process  of  salvation,  occurs  in  the  bent 
of  the  will,  is,  up  to  a  certain  point.  Conversion ;  but  from 
that  point  on  is,  and  is  called,  Sanctification.    Now,  I  will  not 
Turge  to  the  contrary,  what  no  one  better  than  Schleiermacher 
himself  has  proved,  that  a  Christian  is  not  obliged  to  be  able 
to  designate  the  exact  time  of  his  Conversion  ;  for  it  only  fol- 
lows therefrom,  that  the  boimdary  between  Conversion  and 
Sanctification  is  not  a  definable  one.    The  voluntary  move* 
ments  which  belong  to  Conversion,  imperceptibly  glide  over 
to  Sanctification.    Still,  where  Conversion  is  complete  there 
must  be  a  time  given,  because,  to  preparatory  grace  work- 
ing hitherto,  there  has  been  joined  perfecting  grace ;  and 
this  turning-point  in  the  life  of    a  Christian,  is,  in  his 
recollection  at  least,  the  commencement  of  a  new  epoch* 
But  the  boundary  line  between  Conversion  and  Sanctification 
fades  away  when  we  consider  that  Sanctification  is  wrought 
by  continual  Conversion ;  it  does  not  occur  after  the  manner 
of  a  physical  development,  but  in  the  form  of  a  struggle  for 
ireedom,  through  fall  and  through  rising  again,  through  ever- 
renewed  Bepentance.    Therefore,  it  is  better  to  place  Con- 
version and  Sanctification  in  a  clear,  logical  relation  to  each 
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other,  and  not,  by  restrioting  the  conception  of  ConTersion, 
to  the  principal  turning-point  of  the  Christian's  life,  to  repre- 
sent progress  in  salvation  exclusively  under  the  aspect  of 
Santification. 

It  still  remains  for  us  to  offer  a  single  word  on  the  relation 
of  Conversion  to  Justification  and  Begeneration.    Scbleier- 
macher's  inclusion  of  Conversion  and  Justification   in  the 
conception  of  Begeneration  reminds  one  of  Calvin,  who,  in 
like  manner,  places  Repentance  and  Justification  side  by 
side  as  the  two  gifts  of  divine  grace  which  are    aj^nro- 
priated  through  Faith.    But  Schleiermacher  certainly  has 
the  Lutheran  conqiBption,  according  to  which  Conversion 
includes  Faith ;  and  with  this  conception  it  will  not  do  to 
permit  Conversion  and  Justification  to  go  side  by  side :  to 
the  one  or  to  the  other,  must  the  chief  importance  be  as- 
signed.   With  Schleiermacher  Conversion  is  altogether  the 
principal  thing,  and  Justification  only  the  dependent  reflec- 
tion or  shadow  of  Conversion ;  with  the  altered  course  of  ihe 
will,  the  sense  of  guilt  immediately  disappears.    This  is  only 
a  repetition  of  the  relation,  which,  according  to  Schleier- 
macher, subsists  between  redemption  and  reconciliation. 
But,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  reconciliation  is  the  foun- 
dation of  redemption ;  so,  with  the  subjective  appropriation 
of  Christ's  work,  Justification  must  constitute  the  basis  ol 
the  altered  course  of  the  will.    This  is  evidentiy  the  reason 
why  Nitzsch  places  Justification'  before  Conversion,  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  Calvinistic  system,  he  makes  Faith  precede 
them  both,  and  discusses  it  with  Calling.    It  would  be  more 
suitable,  however,  to  take  together,  not  Conversion  and  Jus- 
tification, but  Justification  and  Sanctification,  in  which  case 
Justification  appears  naturally  as  the  foundation  of  Sanctifi- 
cation. 

The  relation  of  Conversion  to  Begeneration  is  correctly 
indicated  by  Schleiermacher  in  so  far  as  he  regards  Begen- 
eration to  be  a  more  general  conception  which  includes  Con- 
version. Still  it  is  better  to  take  Conversion  as  the  human 
antecedent  of  Begeneration,  while  the  latter  in  its  two  ele- 
ments. Justification  and  Sanctification,  is  the  divine  work 
which  appears  in  man  in  consequence  of  his  Conversion. 
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Thus  the  conception  of  Regeneration  reaches  far  beyond  that 
of  Oonyerdon ;  not,  however,  as  though  Conversion  were  a 
mere  first-step  to  Begeneration,  as  perhaps  Awakening  is 
only  an  imperfectlj  accomplished  Conversion ;  for  Conversion 
embraces  all  that  is  demanded  of  man.    But  man  attains  to 
Kfe  tiirongli  Conversion,  only  because  to  converting  grace 
there  has  been  united  regenerating  grace.    Of  course  Con- 
version rests  entirely  upon  the  divine  causality ;  for,  although 
in  it  man  is  not  perfectly  passive,  still  all  activity  must  be 
derived  from  divine  grace ;  even  the  abiUty  to  resist  the 
divine  grace  or  to  resign  himself  to  it  can  not  lie  in  his 
natural  will  as  such.    I  might  here  go  even  further  than 
Martensen,  who  in  §  201  distinguishes  between  the  bare  natu- 
ral will  and  essential  freedom,  i.  e.  innate  grace;  man  resigns 
himself  to  the  grace  of  God,  in  virtue  of  this  divine  spark 
within,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  essence  of  freedom,  and 
must  be  designated  as  grace  in  nature.    I  do  not  believe  that 
synergism  is  entirely  avoided  tiirough  tiiis  distinction.    For 
the  grace  imparted  in  x^reation,  so  far  as  any  of  it  still  re- 
mams,  belongs  to  nature.    The  old  Protestant  divinely  show, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  much  better  way,  by  designating  the  first 
gracious  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  motus  ineuitabSea,  so 
fliat,  without  conceding  anything  to  Pelagianism,  we  can 
avoid  the  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace ;  the  ability  to  re- 
ceive grace  is  itself  of  grace.    Free-will  is  reestablished  in 
man;  only  the  re^'stablishment  is  no  special  act  of  divine 
omnipotence  antecedent  to  the  regular  working  of  grace ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  working  of  grace,  the  will,  hitherto  in 
bondage,  becomes  free,  so  that  it  need  not  resist  any  more. 
Thus  far  the  working  of  grace  reaches  with  all,  even  with 
those  who  resist  it.    Still,  Conversion  has  to  do  with  assist- 
ing grace  only,  not,  Uke  Begeneration,  with  indwelling  grace. 
In  Conversion,  the  divine  and  the  human  activity  operate 
separately ;  it  can  be  called  a  partially  diviae  work  or  a  par- 
tially human  work.    Grace  and  freedom  enter  into  a  contest 
with  each  other — as  Martensen  so  happily  expresses  it.    Be- 
generation, on  the  contrary,  is  an  immanent  divine  work,  in 
which  there  is  no  alternation  of  divine  and  human  agency. 
It  therefore  is  a  divine  work  in  a  deei)er  sense  than  is  Conver- 
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fidon.    The  latter  always  claims  the  highest  energy  of  the 
will,  and  is  therefore  represented  by  the  Scriptures  as  pre- 
eminently a  work  of  man — ^not  as  a  becoming  converted,  but 
as  a  converting  one's  sdf.    The  Sacraments,  as  Qnenstedt  has 
already  shown,  most  dearly  separate  from  each  other  the 
conceptions  of  Conversion  and  Begeneration.    While  Conver- 
sion takes  place  by  means  of  the  Word  only,  Begeneration  is 
not  possible  without  the  Sacraments.*    Especially  does  the 
Lutheran  view  of  the  Ssicraments,  which  (to  return  to  Mar- 
tensen)  sees  in  them  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  myst^ery  of 
a  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  mystery  of  a  holy  nature,  represent 
the  conception  of  Begeneration  as  stretching  far  beyond  the 
psychological  circumstance  of  Conversion.    By  it  also  He- 
generation  is  portrayed  as  a  work  so  extensive  that  it  reaches 
back  to  Original  Sin,  while  Conversion  has  to  do  first  of  all 
with  actual  sins.   As  for  the  question  whether  Conversion  pre- 
cedes Begeneration,  or  the  latter  the  former,  we  must  of 
course,  unless  infant  baptism  is  considered  merely  symbolical, 
find  in  it  a  real  beginning  of  Begeneration.    Still  this  g^m  of 
Begeneration  is  not  real  Begeneration,  since  Begeneration 
comprehends  Conversion  itself  as  a  necessary  moment.  Ear- 
less, in  his  Christian  Ethics,  §  23,  well  represents  the  general 
relation  of  Conversion  to  Begeneration ;  he  describes  Conver- 
sion as  that  condition  in  which  man,  with  a  perfectly  free 
self-consciousness,  receives  Begeneration  from  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  acknowledges  it.    The  entrance  of  Begeneration 
or  of  the  renewing  Spirit,  he  says,  does  not  presuppose  Con- 
version, but  the  actual  presence  of  Begeneration,  and  the 
attaining  of  its  end  occurs  only  in  Conversion,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  effect  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  Qod  is  at 
the  same  time  a  possession  duly  acknowledged  and  affirmed. 
Still,  he  affirms  (§  21)  that  Begeneration  is  not  an  effect  of 
Faith,  but  that  Faith  is  an  effect  of  Begeneration  ;  otherwise, 
the  possession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  a  gift  of  Faith,  bnt 
Faith  itself  is  a  gift  of  the  efficacious  Spirit.    He  seems  to 
have  forgotten  entirely  Gal.  iii,  14 :  ["  that  we  might  receive 
the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through  Faith"] ;  and  the  passages 

*  [The  author  is  a  Lutheran.] 
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-wliioli  he  adduces  proye  nothing  against  the  derivation  of 
Regeneration  from  Faith.  For  Faith  can  very  well  be  a  gift 
of  the  Spirit,  while,  nevertheless,  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit 
is  a  consequence  of  Faith. 

lE^iiiallj,!  return  once  more  to  the  relation  between  Begen- 
oration  and  Sanctification.  If  what  has  been  said  is  true, 
Sanctification  can  not  be  discriminated  from  Begeneration  ; 
but  Begeneration  comprises  Conversion  as  well  as  Justifica- 
tion and  Sanctification.  We  can  not  assign  Sanctification  to 
preserving  grace  only ;  its  beginning  belongs  to  operating 
grace.  Theology  must  renounce  the  attempt  to  represent 
simultaneously  i^e  chronological  and  logical  development  of 
salvation.  Conversion,  Justification,  and  Sanctification  be- 
long as  well  to  operating  as  to  preserving  grace.  And  all 
progress  in  salvation  is  made  by  the  constant  repetition  of 
its  beginning.  On  the  way  laid  down  in  the  Order  of  Salva- 
tion, from  Conversion  through  Justification  to  Sanctification, 
we  are  ever  journeying  afresh. 

[NOTE.— Rbsumb  of  the  principal  Orders  of  Salvation : 

Qaen8tedt*s  Order— Galling,  Regeneration,  Conyersion,  JoBtiflcation,  Re- 
pentance and  Confession,  Mystical  Union,  and  Renovation. 

Hollaz's  Order — Galling,  Illomination,  Conversion,  Regeneration,  Justifi- 
cation, Mystical  Union,  Renovation,  Preservation  and  Glorification. 

Lather's  Order— Calling,  ninmination,  Sanctification,  and  Preservation. 

Calvin's  Order— Calling,  Faith,  Repentance  (RegenerationssConversion), 
Justification,  and  Sanctification. 

Westminster  Confession's  Order— Predestination,  Calling,  Illamination, 
Regeneration,  Justification,  Adoption,  and  Sanctification,  on  the 
part  of  God,  succeeded  by  Faith,  Repentance,  and  Good  Works,  on 
the  part  of  man. 

Schleiermacher's  Order— Calllng,Repentance,  Faith,  Forgiveness,  Adoption , 
and  Sanctification.  (The  second  and  third  comprise  Conversion,  and 
the  fourth  and  fifth  Justification ;  while  Justification  and  Conversion 
comprise  Regeneration). 

Schroder's  Order— Calling,  Conversion,  Justification,  and  Sanctification. 
(Regeneration  is  a  higher  conception,  comprehending  the  whole 
work  of  grace). — ^Tb.] 
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Art.  VI.— Rev.  THOMAS  HARVEY  SKINNER,  D.  D. 

By  Bey.  Georgb  L.  Pbentibs,  D.  D.,  "Sew  Yoitk. 

[The  following  pages  comprise  the  substance  of  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Prentiss  at  the  faneral  of  Dr.  Skinner.  In  a  subseqa^t  number  of  the 
Rbyixw  we  intend  to  have  a  more  ftiU  account  of  the  lllb  of  one  whose  loss 
is  so  widely  and  deeply  felt,  and  who  rendered  such  eminent  services  to  our 
Church  and  to  the  Cause  of  Christ  in  hiB  day  and  generation.— Ed.] 

We  have  come  together,  fathers  and  bretheren  in  Christ,  to 
the  burial  of  a  very  eminent  and  venerated  servant  of  God. 
In  a  good  old  age,  with  his  eye  hardly  dimmed,  or  his  natu- 
ral force  abated,  standing  at  his  post,  in  the  vigor  of  his 
noble  intellect,  in  the  mature  strength  and  beauty  of  his 
saintly  graces,  the  Master  has  appeared  and  taken  him  to  him- 
self. It  is  a  blessed  consummation--one  which  he  had  long 
devoutly  wished ;  and  I  feel,  therefore,  as  we  gather  around 
his  bier,  that  we  are  quite  on  the  verge  of  the  ^'Better 
Oountry,"  and  may  say  to  ourselves,  as  Jacob  said  on  awa- 
kening out  of  sleep,  on  his  way  to  Padan  Aram,  Surdy  the 
Lord  is  in  this  place.  This  is  none  other  but  the  house  <^  Chd, 
and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.  In  the  spirit  of  Christian 
awe,  joy,  and  thaoiksgiving,  then,  let  us  enter  upon  the  service 
and  privileges  of  this  hour. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  our  departed  friend  will  be 
first  in  place : 

Thomas  Habvey  Beinneb  was  bom  at  Harvey's  Neck,  in 
Perquimons  County,  N.  C:,  March  7th,  1791.  He  was  the 
seventh  in  a  family  of  thirteen  children.  His  parents  (to  use 
his  own  language  respecting  them)  were  simple  and  plain  in 
their  mode  of  life,  distinguished  for  their  probity,  hospitalifyf 
and  kindness  to  the  poor,  pious  and  strict  in  the  training  and 
education  of  their  children.  His  father  was  by  birth  a 
Quaker,  his  mother  was  an  Episcopalian.  After  tiieir  mar- 
riage they  became  members  of  the  Baptist  Church,  under  the 
ministry  of  the  Bev.  M.  Boss,  well  known  in  that  region  for 
his  highly  evangelical  labors.  They  were  both  bright  exam- 
ples of  spiritual  religion,  and  died  in  faith  and  peace.  Their 
house  was  much  frequented  by  preachers.  It  had  been  fur- 
nished as  a  church ;  and  as  there  was  regular  service  only 
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(moe  a  month,  and  that  twelve  miles  distant,  his  father,  three 
Sabbaths  out  of  four,  conducted  public  worship  in  it  himsell 
He  did  not  preach ;  he  prayed  with  the  people,  read  the 
Scriptures  to  them,  and  read  also  a  sermon,  generally  one  of 
the  Village  Sermons,  or  one  of  President  Davies,  whom  he 
preferred  as  a  preacher  to  all  others ;  he  united  exhortation 
with  his  reading ;  his  children  conducted  the  music.  He  had 
great  simpUciiy  and  transparence  of  character,  with  something 

household ;  yet  was  a  man  of  tender  sensibility,  and  of  a 
peaceable,  loidng  spirit,  as  became  an  old  Friend.  The 
mother  was  a  woman  of  singular  gentleness,  modesty,  and 
loTeliness.  To  these  traits  in  the  parents  I  think  we  can 
trace  back  «ome  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  natural 
and  Christian  character  of  their  illustrious  son.  He  cherished 
their  memory  as  long  as  he  lived,  with  most  grateful  and 
pious  affection. 

He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Edenton,  N.  C,  entered 
Nassau  Hall  in  1807,  two  years  in  advance,  and  was  gradu- 
ated ixL  1809.  He  then  returned  to  Edenton,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  his  eldest  brother,  Joseph 
Blount  Skinner,  one  of  the  first  lawyers  in  the  State,  and  a 
remarkable  man  every  way.  Here  Gk>d  met  him — to  borrow 
his  own  words — ^with  his  renewing  and  saving  mercy,  when 
amidst  tho  pleasures  and  temptations  of  the  world,  he  was 
estranged  from  him  and  exposed  to  destruction.  The  Bev. 
Benjamin  H.  Bice,  who  was  itinerating  through  North  Caro- 
lina as  a  youthful  missionary  of  the  General  Assembly,  came 
to  Edenton  in  the  spring  of  1811,  and  preached  two  sermons; 
and  these  sermons,  conspiring  with  tiie  sudden  death  of  a 
yomiger  brother,  who  suffered  shipwreck  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Mersey,  England,  and  with  the  faithful  counsels  of  a  pious 
negro,  were  the  occasion  of  his  awakening  and  conversion. 
He  resolved  at  once,  against  the  most  determined  opposition 
of  his  brother,  to  abandon  the  law  and  devote  himself  to  the 
Christian  ministry.  Not  long  after  he  returned  to  Princeton, 
joined  the  Presbyterian  church  in  that  place,  and  began  the 
study  of  divinity  under  the  instruction  of  his  old  and  re- 
vered President,  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhoi>e  Smith.   In  the  autumn 
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of  1811  he  went  to  Savannah,  and  put  himself  undar  the 
tuition  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Kollook.  At  the  friendly  inri- 
tation  of  Bey.  (afterward  Dr.)  John  McDowell,  he  came  to 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  in  the  spring  of  1812,  and  became  the 
theological  pupil,  as  also  a  member  of  the  family,  of  that 
admirable  man.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  McDowell,  his  old 
pupil  paid  a  touching  and  beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory.* 

He  was  licensed  at  Morristown,  Dec.  16, 1812.  On  the 
same  day  he  came  to  Newark  with  Mr.  (afterward  Dr.)  Bich- 
ards ;  and  in  the  evening  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  church,  from  the  text,  Luke  xii,  32  :  Ftar 
not  litdeflock^  etc.,  etc.  On  the  foUowing  Sabbath  he  preached 
at  Elizabethtown,  in  the  pulpit  of  his  theological  tutor,  on 
the  Character  qf  a  Christian.  Text,  Matt,  xxvii,  67 :  Who  also 
himae^  was  Jeatis'  disciple.  December,  26, 1812,  he  preached 
in  the  Tabernacle,  Banstead's  Court,  Philadelphia.  And  on 
several  following  Sundays  in  the  church  in  Arch  street,  comer 
of  Third.  He  next  spent  a  Sabbath  in  Washington  where 
he  preached  twice  with  great  power ;  and  then  returned  to 
his  friends  in  North  Carolina.  June  10, 1813,  he  was  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  as  co-pastor  with  Dr. 
Janeway  of  the  Second  Church,  in  that  city.  In  1815  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Fifth  Church,  in  Philadelphia.  Several 
years  later  a  new  edifice  was  erected  for  him,  in  Arch  street 
In  1828,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Pine  street  church,  Boston ; 
but  in  a  few  months  was  induced  to  return  to  his  old  people 
in  Philadelphia.  In  1833,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
Sacred  Ehetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology,  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andover.  On  the  11th  of  November,  1835,  he 
was  installed  Pastor  of  the  new  Mercer  street  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  this  city.  In  March,  1848,  he  was  inaugurated 
Professor  of  Sacred  Ehetoric,  Pastoral  Theology,  and  Church 
Government,  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  con- 
tinued to  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  chair  until  his  decease — a 
period  of  nearly  twenty-three  years. 

Such  were  some  of  the  leading  incidents  and  outward 
changes  in  the  long  life  of  Dr.  Skinner.    But  how  little  they 

*  See  Dr.  Spragae's  Memoirs  of  the  McDoweH's,  p.  222. 
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tell  of  the  man  himself,  or  of  the  work  for  God  which  he  did 
in  his  day  and  generation !    Whether  regarded  as  a  preacher 
of  the  gospeJ,  as  a  theologian,  or  as  a  disciple  of  Jesns,  he 
'was  alike  admirable  and  preeminent.    For  almost  three-score 
years  he  has  been  identified  with  the  religions  interests  of 
the  conntry — especially  with  the  history  and  piety  of  the 
Presbyterian  Ghnrch.    His  name  has  long  been  a  household 
word  among  Christian  people  all  over  the  land ;  and  hence- 
forth it  will  be  embalmed  with  those  of  Miller,  and  Eichards, 
and  Alexander,  and  Beecher,  and  Albert  Barnes,  and  others 
like  them.    He  came  npon  the  stage  at  a  moment  when  the 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  atmosphere  foreboded  strife  and 
trouble ;  and,  when  the  storm  burst,  nobody  took  a  manlier 
part,  nobody  was  more  faithfol  to  his  honest  convictions, 
avowed  them  with  greater  boldness,  or  maintained  them  with 
more  ability,  than  he.    But  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  these 
things  now.    Dr.  Skinner  regarded  it  as  a  special  favor  of 
Providence,  and  one  of  his  greatest  felicities  on  earth,  that 
he  was  permitted,  .during  the  closing  hours  of  life,  to  breathe  an 
atmosphere  no  longer  embittered  either  by  theological  or  eccle- 
siastical animosity  and  discord.    One  of  the  last  things  I  saw 
him  do  -^as  to  grasp  the  hand  of  a  friend,  and  exclaim :  "  Yes, 
hrother,  I  believe  with  you,  that  the  odium  theologicum  is 
dying  out !"    Prom  the  first,  he  earnestly  desired  and  prayed 
for  the  Beunion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  both  for  its  own 
sake,  and  as  the  harbinger  of  a  larger  and  still  more  blessed 
union  of  all  Christ's  disciples  ;  and  when  the  momentous  act 
was  at  length  consummated,  his  joy  was  unbounded.    Some 
present  will  remember  how  he  poured  out  that  joy  in  this 
very  place,  as  at  the  request  of  the  Moderator,  although 
himself  not  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  he  offered 
up  thanks  to  Almighty  God  immediately  after  the  unanimous 
vote  in  favor  of  Beunion.    His  whole  soul  was  fiUed  with  the 
spirit  of  our  Lord's  high-priestly  prayer,  that  His  followers 
might  all  be  one  ;  ow  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us;  that  the  world  may  believe  that 
thou  hast  sent  me.    The  17th  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John 
seemed,  indeed,  to  have  become  part  of  his  spiritual  life- 
blood.    To  hear  him  talk  and  pray  about  union  with  Christ, 
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and  the  union  of  Ghrist's  people  in  Him,  was  almost  like 
reading,  on  one's  knees,  that  wonderful  chapter. 

Of  Dr.  Skinner's  career  and  character  as  preacher  and 
theologian,  my  brethren,  who  follow  me,  will  speak.  In  the 
earlier  and  pahny  days  of  his  ministry,  his  power  in  the 
pulpit  most  have  been  extraordinary.  He  was  litUe  more 
than  a  stripling  when  he  began  to  declare  the  way  of  salya- 
tion ;  but  even  then  some  of  the  greatest  preachers  and  di- 
yines  of  the  age  listened  to  him  with  delight,  and  bore  wit- 
ness to  his  remarkable  gifts.  It  is  related,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, he  was  to  preach  at  Germantown ;  and,  upon  entering 
the  pulpit,  saw  among  his  auditors  that  prince  of  sacred 
orators,  the  renowned  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  who  happened  to 
be  sojourning  in  the  place.  At  first,  he  was  filled  with  dis- 
may ;  but  by  a  special  effort  of  mind,  threw  himself  upon  the 
help  of  his  Master,  and  was  enabled  to  proceed  in  his  dis- 
course with  entire  freedom.  When  the  service  was  oy^  Dr. 
Mason  came  forward,  seized  him  by  the  hand,  and  wilii  tears 
in  his  eyes,  said :  "  God  bless  you  I  And  he  toiU  bless  you  I" 
The  latter  half  of  his  course  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  Arch 
street  church.  Dr.  Skinner  called  "  the  seed-time  of  his  min- 
istry ;"  but  every  part  of  his  ministry,  in  Philadelphia,  in 
New  England,  and  in  New  York,  was  a  seed-time,  out  of  which 
most  precious  hsurvests  of  souls  have  been  gathered. 

Of  his  personal  and  Christian  character  it  is  dif&cult  to 
speak  in  measured  terms.  He  was  a  man  of  the  rarest  cour- 
tesy, grace,  an.d  sweetness  of  manners.  He  had  a  most  win- 
ning smile,  and  when  in  his  high  and  radiant  moods,  the 
charm  of  his  presence  and  conversation  was  something  in- 
describable.  At  such  times  his  face  was  as  it  had  been  the 
face  of  an  angel.  Only  two  weeks  ago  to-night  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  brethren  saw  him  in  such  a  mood  at  his  oim 
house ;  and  never  will  the  hallowed  scene,  or  the  sweet  hynm, 
**  My  Jesus,  as  Thou  wilt,"  which  he  repeated  to  them  at  its 
close,  be  effaced  from  their  memory  1 

I  never  knew  a  human  being  of  whom  it  could  be  said  with 
more  truth :  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed^  in  whom  is  no  gmtte  I 
His  artless  simplicity  was  as  uncommon  as  the  vigor  of  his  in- 
tellect, the  beauty  of  his  affections,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  life. 
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"What  he  said  of  his  venerated  and  faithful  friend,  Dr.  James 
P.  Wilson,  applied,  word  for  word,  to  himself :  "  What  a 
charm  is  there  in  gifts,  when  simplicity  exercises  them ;  and 
how  venerable  is  simplicity  when  it  invests  illustrions  gifts  I 
Never  have  we  seen  the  person  in  whom  simplicity  dwelt  in 
a  higher  degree.  Whether  in  his  public  ministrations,  or  in 
private  life,  this  eminent  man  was  unassuming  as  a  little 
child,  claiming  no  distinctions  above  the  plainest  individual, 
and  appearing  to  be  conscious  of  no  superiority  to  him  in 
any  kind  of  excellence.''  To  this  lovely  trait  was  joined  a 
humility  equally  remarkable.  One  of  the  church  fatiiers,  on 
l>eing  asked  what  is  the  first  thing  in  religion  ?  replied, 
humility — and  what  the  second,  replied,  humility — ^and 
^what  tiie  third,  replied  still,  humility.  It  was  so  in  an 
eminent  degree  with  our  departed  friend.  He  loved  to  lie 
low — "if^nitdy  low,"  as  his  favorite.  President  Edwards,  ex- 
presses it,  before  God.  He  was  very  modest  and  humble 
in  reference  to  his  intellectual  and  theological  gifts  and 
attainments ;  while  his  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness, 
littleness,  and  imperfections  as  a  minister  and  disciple 
of  Jesus,  was  overpowering,  and  would  have  been  intol- 
erable, had  it  not  been  relieved  and  swallowed  up  by 
impassioned  love  to  his  Saviour,  and  an  immense  faith  in 
Mm.  The  depth  and  intensity  of  both  sentiments  were 
strikingly  illustrated  by  an  incident,  which  occurred  only  a 
few  days  before  his  last  illness.  He  called  at  my  house  for 
the  purpose  of  spiritual  conference  with  a  Christian  friend. 
Before  leaving  he  said :  "  I  have  brought  something  which  I 
want  to  read  to  you,"  intimating  that  it  expressed  exactly 
his  own  feeling.  He  then  read,  with  infinite  animation  and 
emphasis,  and  with  holy  unction  beaming  in  his  eye  and 
face,  a  letter  of  Bev.  William  Komaine,  author  of  "  Life, 
WaCky  and  Triumph  of  FaitL*'  The  letter  is  so  striking,  and 
throws  such  light  upon  the  state  of  his  own  soul,  that  I  give 
a  large  portion  of  it : 

"  BlesBod  be  the  €k)d  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed 
yoa  witli  so  maaj  blessings  ahready,  and  who,  having  begun,  will  not  cease  to 
Ueas  yoQ  in  life  and  death,  and  forever  more !  Toor  letter  of  May  2d  puts  me 
in  mind  of  hia  goodness,  as  I  wish  all  things  may.    It  rejoioes  my  very  heart 
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to  see  him  diBplajing  the  glories  of  his  grace  &r  and  wide.  From  Ixyndoii 
through  Europe,  from  Europe  to  America,  yea,  as  fat  as  the  sun  traTelB>  hia 
&me  is  spread.  And  does  he  not  deserve  it?  Oh,  mj  friend,  what  haye  we 
to  tell  of  but  the  loring-kindness  of  Jesus ;  and  what  to  praise  but  his  wodAbk 
in  saying  such  as  we  are,  and  in  saving  so  man  j  of  us  ?  Blessings  lor  ever  on 
the  Lambl  Maj  we  glorify  him  by  resting  on  him  for  righteoosness  and 
strength,  and  by  living  wholly  upon  him  for  grace  and  glory.  Then  all  goes 
well,  when 

On  all  besides  his  precious  blood. 

On  all  besides  the  Son  of  God, 

We  trample  boldly,  and  disclaim 

All  other  saviours  but  the  Lamb. 

As  to  what  you  write  about,  I  know  not  what  to  say.  It  is  in  the  beat  hands. 
He  knows  what  to  do.  Let  him  alone.  Remember  he  is  the  head  of  the 
Church,  and  he  will  look  after  his  own  matters,  and  well  too.  At  present,  I 
see  not  my  way  clearly  from  London.  Here  my  Master  fixes  me,  and  here  I 
must  stay  till  he  calls  me  to  some  other  place.  When  he  would  h&ve  me  to 
move,  he  will  let  me  know  his  wilL  Besides,  what  am  I  ?  What  does  it  sig- 
nify where  I  am  ?  A  poor,  dumb  dog,  the  vilest,  the  basest  of  all  the  servants 
of  my  Lord.  If  you  oould  see  what  is  passing  for  any  one  hour  in  my  heart, 
you  would  not  think  anything  of  me:  you  would  only  admire  and  extol  the 
riches  of  Jesus'  love.  Wonderful  it  is  that  he  should  send  such  an  one  to 
preach  his  gospel,  and  bless  it,  too,  to  many,  many,  souls  (while  every  ser- 
mon covers  me  with  shame  and  confusion) — Oh,  this  is  wonderful,  wonder^ 
ful,  eternally  to  be  admired,  grace!  What  can  not  he  do?  who  can  form  a 
preacher  out  of  suoh  a  dry,  rotten  stick,  fit  for  nothing  but  the  fire  of  hell? 
Glory,  glory  be  to  Him  alone,  and  for  ever  and  for  ever  more.  All  the  tongues 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  men  and  angels,  throughout  eternity,  con  not  praise 
him  enough  for  what  he  has  already  done  for  my  soul,  and  therefore  I  am  con- 
tent to  be  a  poor,  broken,  bankrupt  debtor  forever.  Hereby  I  shall  be  enabled 
forever  to  exalt  him,  and  to  put  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  that  is  all  I 
want.  It  will  be  heaven  enough  to  join  that  blessed  company,  who  are  crying, 
<  Worthy  18  the  Lamb  (but  none  else)  to  reeeiw  poteer,  and  riches,  and  wUdamy 
and  B^ength,  and  Tumor ,  and  glory,  and  blessing.^  ^ 

Of  many  other  things — of  his  devotional  habits,  and  his 
marrelloas  gift  in  prayer — of  his  noble  virtues  as  a  Christian 
citizen  and  patriot — of  his  relations  to  his  old  chorch  in  Mercer 
street,  to  this  bereaved  Church  of  the  Covenant,  and  to  myself 
as  his  pastor  in  both,  I  would  gladly  speak ;  but  time  forbids 
that  I  should  do  so  now.    I  hasten  to  the  closing  hours. 

The  death  of  his  old  and  greatly  beloved  fri^d,  Mr.  Barnes, 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  him ;  and  after  his  return 
from  Philadelphia,  I  felt  that  he  might  slip  away  from  us  at 
any  moment.  His  heart  and  his  thoughts  were,  plainly,  ail 
above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God.    In  a 
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letter  to  an  old  friend  in  Boston,  dated  January  24th,  only  a 
week  before  his  departure,  he  writes :  "  What  a  glorious 
death  was  that  of  Albert  Barnes  I  It  holds  me  wondering 
and  praising  God  for  his  singular  grace  to  that  very  remark- 
able man.  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  death  is  to  be  mine  ? 
I  wish  to  die,  if  God's  will  be  so,  in  mediis  rebus  ;  but  to 
die  in  good  heaUh,  and  withovi  pain  !  Is  such  a  mercy  in  re- 
serve for  me  ?  Pray  for  me,  my  dear  friend,  that  die,  when, 
where,  or  how  I  may,  I  may  glorify  God  in  dying." 

But,  although  suffering  from  a  cold,  he  cqntinued  his  lec- 
tures, as  usual,  until  Wednesday  of  last  week.  On  Thursday, 
a  physician  was  called  in ;  but  it  was  not  until  Tuesday 
xnoming  of  this  week,  that  his  friends  became  seriously 
alarmed  at  his  condition.  His  prostration  was  at  that  time 
very  great.  He  lay  dozing  at  intervals  throughout  the  day, 
rarely  speaking,  save  in  reply  to  questions,  and  evidently 
^disinclined  to  mental  exertion  of  any  sort.  Toward  evening 
lie  was  much  agitated  and  disturbed  by  an  effort  to  take 
nourishment.  An  attempt  was  therefore  made  to  divert  his 
znind  from  painful  thoughts  by  speaking  of  Christ.  He  in- 
stantly caught  at  the  allusion,  and  though  he  had  hitherto 
spoken  little,  and  that  with  great  difficulty,  his  whole  soul 
roused  itself,  and  he  broke  forth  into  the  most  wonderfal  ex- 
pressions of  love  to  his  Saviour,  closing  with  the  followiog 
stanzas  from  a  hymn  of  Watts,  which  he  repeated  with 
such  unction  and  energy  of  feeling,  that  at  the  time,  the  lan- 
guage was  not  recognized  as  verse,  but  was  supposed  to  be 
his  own.  That  it  was  the  language  of  his  inmost  heart 
at  that  very  moment,  no  one  who  had  heard  the  tones,  and 
seen  the  worn,  yet  illumined  face,  could  for  an  instant 
doubt : 

Lord,  when  I  quit  this  earthly  stage, 

Where  shall  I  fly,  but  to  Thy  breast  ? 
For  I  have  sought  no  other  home  : 

For  I  have  learned  no  other  rest 

I  can  not  live  contented  here 

Without  some  glimpses  of  Thy  fece  ; 
And  heaven,  without  Thy  presence  there, 

Will  be  a  dark  and  tiresome  place. 
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When  earthly  cares  engross  the  day, 
And  hold  my  thoughts  aside  from  Thee, 

The  shining  hours  of  cheerful  light 
Are  long  and  tedious  years  to  me. 

And  if  no  evening  visit's  paid 

Between  my  Saviour  and  my  soul, 
How  dull  the  night  I  how  sad  the  shade  I 

How  mournfully  the  minutes  roll  I 

This  flesh  of  mine  might  learn  as  soon 

To  live,  yet  part  with  all  my  blood ; 
To  breathe,  when  vital  air  is  gone. 

Or  thrive  and  grow  without  my  food. 

The  strings  that  twine  about  my  heart, 
Tortures  and  racks  may  tear  them  off; 

But  they  can  never,  never  part 

With  their  dear  hold  of  Christ,  my  Love. 

My  God  1  and  can  an  humble  child, 
Who  loves  Thee  with  a  flame  so  high, 

Be  ever  from  Thy  fece  exiled, 
Without  the  pity  of  Thine  eye  ? 

Impossible  !     For  Thine  own  hands 

Have  tied  my  heart  so  fast  to  Thee ; 
And  in  Thy  book  the  promise  stands. 

That  where  Thou  art,  Thy  friends  must  be. 

His  physicians  saw  liim  early  on  Wednesday  morning,  and 
thought  he  might  perhaps  live  through  the  day.  But  he  sank 
rapidly,  and  his  mind  was  more  or  less  bordered  through 
his  physical  exhaustion.  There  was  now  and  then  a  whis- 
pered word,  "  more  faith,"  "  blessed  Saviour,"  "  a  poor  sin- 
ner/' but  most  of  what  he  said  was  unintelligible.  At  about 
a  quarter  before  eleven,  he  said,  with  almost  a  smile,  *^  I  feel 
a  great  deal  better,  and  am  going  to  get  up."  Yielding  to  the 
solicitation  to  remain  in  bed,  he  lay  quietly  for  a  moment, 
then  rose  and  sat  upright  for  a  single  instant.  A  sadden 
pallor  spread  over  his  face,  and  he  was  tenderly  replaced 
upon  his  pillow,  where  he  drew  his  breath  gently  at  intervab, 
but  so  gently  that  those  who  watched  about  him  hardly  knew 
at  what  moment  the  ardent  soul  took  fUight  from  ^e  ex- 
hausted body. 
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And  BO  he  left  ns  and  entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord !  But 
what  a  legacy  is  the  memory  of  his  sainily  life  and  character ! 
**  I  thank  God  on  every  remembrance  of  him,  as  the  holiest 
man  I  have  ever  known/'  writes  an  old  friend ;  and  many 
more  of  his  old  friends  are  ready  to-day  to  bear  the  same 
witness.  They,  too,  thank  God  on  every  remembrance  of  him^ 
as  the  hoUest  man  they  have  ever  known. 


Art.  VIL— THOLUCK'S  JUBILEE. 

The  celebration  of  the  semi-centennial  jabilee  of  Dr.  Tho- 
Inck,  which  took  place  at  Halle,  Dec.  2, 1870,  was  an  event 
of  rare  interest.    It  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  since  this 
eminent  divine  and  scholar  entered  npon  his  academic  career 
at  the  University  of  Berlin.    Soon  afterwards  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Halle,  at  a  time  when  Gesenios  and  Wegscheider 
mled  that  seat  of  learning.    He  commenced  there  a  revolu- 
tion in  favor  of  evangelical  theology,  which  after  many  strag- 
gles was  completely  triumphant.    During  this  long  period  he 
has  been  prominent  before  the  literary  and  religious  world  as  a 
teacher  and  defender  of  revealed  truth,  as  a  fruitful  author^ 
as  a  learned  expounder  of  Scriptures,  as  an  eloquent  preacher, 
and  as  a  guide  and  friend  of  students,  who  flocked  from  all 
parts  of  the  fforld  to  hear  his  lectures,  and  to  enjoy  his  per- 
sonal intercourse.    His  life  was  *'  a  life  with  the  young,  fruit- 
ful in  blessings."    No  public  teacher  of  the  age,  not  even 
the  sainted  Neander,  surpasses  him  in  seU-denying  devotion 
to  studeiits,  and  in  magnetic  power  over  their  minds  and 
hearts.    He  always  loved,  as  he  confesses,  candidates  more 
than  ministers,  and  students  more  than  candidates,  because 
he  was  more  interested  in  the  process  of  growth  than  in  the 
result  of  growth.    He  converses  freely  in  ancient  and  modem 
languages ;  his  learning  is  extensive  and  brilliant,  his  mind, 
though   dwelling  in  a  frail,  sickly  *  tabernacle,  retains  its 
youthful  freshness  and  vivacity  to  his  present  age  of  more 
than  three-score  years  and  ten ;  but  the  crowning  glory  of 
his  character  and  life,  is  his  all-absorbing  passion  for  Christ, 
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and  his  intense  devotion  to  yoting  men  engaged  in  the  stadj 
for  the  ministry.  It  is  not  easy  to  number  those  whom  he 
led  to  the  path  of  life  and  nsefidness.  Eternity  alone  will 
nnfold  the  rich  harvest  which  sprang  from  seeds  scattered  by 
his  hand.  When  he  first  taught  in  Halle,  the  University  was 
controlled  by  rationalism :  he  lived  to  see  the  reign  of  ration- 
alism pass  away  and  succeeded  by  a  faithful  band  of  teach- 
ers, who  adore  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God. 

Such  a  life  of  untiring  zeal  in  the  noblest  of  causes  was 
well  deserving  of  the  testimony  of  gratitude  which  his  pupik 
and  friends,  without  his  knowledge,  prepared  for  him  in 
December  last. 

The  festival  passed  off  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  all 
his  friends.    The  Senate  of  the  University  of  Halle,  with  the 
Theological  Faculty  and  chief  officers  of  the  Civil  Magis- 
trate, the  Students  and  the  Clergy  of  the  city,  Deputies  of 
the  Universites  of  Lipzig,  Jena,  Gottingen,  Tubingen,  Breslau 
and  Marburg,  of  the  Oberhirchenrath  of  Prussia,  and  of  seve- 
ral Provincial  Consistories,  as  well  as  literary  and  benevolent 
societies,  and  a  host  of  friends  and  former  pupiU,  united  in 
demonstrations  of  respect  and  gratitude.    The  theological 
students  of  Halle  then  serving  in  the  German  army  before 
Paris,  sent  a  congratulatory  address ;  one  of  them,  mortally 
wounded,  had  signed  it  wiUi  trembling  hand.    The  King  of 
Prussia,  now  Emperor  of  Germany,  by  a  royal  edict  from 
Versailles,  conferred  on  him  the  star  of  the  Or^r  of  the  Bed 
Eagle,  of  the  Second  Class,  and  transmitted  u  through  his 
Court  Chaplain,  Dr.  Kbgel,  in  the  name  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Worship  and  Instruction.    All  schools  of  evangelical 
theology,  all  classes  of  society,  contributed  to  this  festival, 
and  gave  it  almost  an  ecumenical  character ;  it  was  the  jubi- 
lee of  an  idea  as  well  as  a  man,  a  victory  of  faith. 

The  speech  of  Dr.  Tholuck,  on  the  eve  of  the  festival,  was 

quite  characteristic.    Its  leading  thought  is :  The  end  of  life 

is  to  find  and  to  love  Christ ;  the  love  of  Christ  should  be 

the  all-absorbing  passion  of  life.    I  shall  give  the  principal 

part  from  a  translation  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Lawrence,  Jr.  for  the 

Independent  (Jan.  5, 1871) : 

"  I  greet  yon,  not  as  scholars,  not  as  pnpUs,  not  as  admirers,  bat  as  mj 
friends  -friends  in  Christ ;  yes,  of  many  may  I  perhaps  say  children  in 
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Christ,  and  truly  with  pain  brought  forth.    So  I  will  be  free,  and  onbosonr 
myself  to  yon  In  a  few  familiar  words,  as 

<  Confessions  from  me, 
And  wishes  for  yon.' 

In  designating  the  character  of  my  life-career,  yon  are  wont  to  say :  *  A 
life  with  the  yonng,*fri]itftil  in  blessing.'  Were  I  to  dispute  this,  I  should 
only  detract  from  the  glory  of  the  I^rd.  But  the  blessing  has  been  pe- 
culiar. It  has  not  been  simply  the  blessing  of  ApoUos,  which  is  ^ven  to 
many  a  one  to  foster,  to  cherish ;  but  also  in  the  high  degree  that  of  Paul. 
I^ot  only  like  Apollos,  to  water ;  but  also  like  Paul,  to  plant,  to  breathe 
new  life  into  the  cold,  starving,  misguided  life  of  the  young.  And  this  can 
be  done  only  when  the  spirit  of  fire  (Feuergeist)  from  (3k>d  is  there,  as  the 
bearer  of  the  breath  of  God.  Above  all  else,  that  for  which,  in  reviewing 
tbe  past,  I  thank  the  Lord  with  prayerful  wonder,  is  the  spirit  of  fire  out 
of  Qod's  own  heart  which  has  been  given  me,  from  the  time  when  I  first 
received  the  baptitm  of  fire. 

The  matter  of  this  baptism  is  very  simple.  For,  frY>m  my  seventeenth 
year  onward,  to  those  with  whom  I  have  become  acquainted  1  have  put  the 
question  i  '  What  is  the  end  of  man?'  For  that  it  is  knowledge  1  could 
not  believe ;  nor  could  I  believe  that  it  is  even  work  {mrken)^  unless  it  is 

Preceded  by  growth  {toerd&n).  What .  is  the  true  growth  in  man's  life  ? 
*hat  became  tiie  vital  question.  And  at  that  time  God  brought  me  into 
contact  with  an  old  man  in  whom  Jesus  Christ  was  formed,  the  hope  of 
glory.*  Then  I  learned  what  was  the  trus  growth  in  man's  life ;  and,  once 
having  that,  I  had  the  tfrue  work  also. 

Thus  my  life  received  the  watchword  which  it  has  ever  since  held  fiist. 
«I  have  but  one  passion,  and  that  is  HE,  and  HE  ALONE.'  The  way  in 
which,  since  that  time,  this  passion  has  come  more  and  more  to  possess 
my  heart  I  must  regard  as  verily  a  miracle.  Every  one  who  knew  nothing 
of  Christ  I  considered  as  a  fortress  which  must  be  won  in  his  name.  This 
feeling  came  into  my  heart  at  the  very  beginning,  before  my  years  of  teach- 
ing commenced.  I  was  yet  in  my  eighteenth  year  when  the  Lord  gave  me 
the  first  youthfol  soul.  It  was  an  artillery  officer,  and,  yet  more,  a  Jew  by 
birth-  a  wild,  ungainly  creature,  who  had  roamed  about  the  world  with- 
out object  and  without  rest ;  yet,  in  a  short  time,  he  became  such  a  Chris- 
tian as  put  me  to  the  blush. 

And  so  this  work  has  gone  on— gone  on  by  pen  and  by  mouth ;  in  Berlin 
and  in  Halle ;  at  home  and  abroad ;  in  evil  report  and  good  report ;  always 
bruised  in  body,  yet  never  crushed,  like  those  about  to  die,  and,  behold, 
they  live.  Thus  has  it  gone  on  in  the  Divine  strength.  And  when  I  now 
look  back  on  tibe  times  which  lie  behind  me,  on  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  youthftil  hearts  which  I  have  seen  Uoom ;  when  I  realize  that  it  has  all 
been  the  fruit  of  an  inner  necessity,  as  the  Apostle  says :  *  For,  though  I 
preach  the  Gospel,  I  have  nothing  to  glory  of,  for  the  necessity  is  laid  upon 
me;  yea,  woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel!'  then  I  ask,  Can  he  who 
looks  over  such  a  life,  standing  at  its  close,  do  other  than  say :  *  It  is  the 
Lord  V  This  do  I  say,  praising  and  blessing  him  who  through  so  great 
want,  weakness,  and  trouble,  through  so  many  struggles  and  confiicts,  has 
brought  me  to  tills  hour :  *  It  £9  the  Lord.' 

But  especially  has  it  been  the  Lord  among  the  youthful  souls.  Yes,  that 
is  true  which  they  report  as  my  dictum :  *  Rather  with  the  licentiates  than 


*  An  allusion  to  Baron  von  Kottwitz,  a  Moravian  at  Berlin,  and  a  Chris- 
tian of  rare  purity  and  simplicity  of  character,  who  came  nearer  to  St. 
John  than  any  man  I  ever  saw.  Tholuck  has  given  a  graphic  picture  of 
him,  under  the  name  of  the  Patriarch,  in  his  well-known,  work ;  The  Dot^ 
trine  €f  8mj  arul  the  Eedemner,  etc. 
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with  the  pastors ;  rather  with  the  students  than  with  the  licentiates.'  Thej 
call  me  tmly,  in  distinction  Arom  a  book-professor,  '  a  «^iM{m(-profe88or/ 
who  has  had  his  home  among  the  students,  and  nowhere  so  much  as  there. 
Tes,  in  the  germinating  seeds  in  these  sonls  have  I  found  and  do  I  And  m  j 
pleasure— in  the  flower-buds  as  thej  unfold  leaf  by  leaf,  and  the  flower-bells 
as  they  spring  out  of  them,  with  diverse  flragrance  and  yarying  colors.  To 
see  thlB  Lb  a  nch  enjoyment,  and  he  who  has  once  found  his  delight  in  such 
a  work,  and  whom  God  has  permitted  to  become  a  professor^he  knows  no 
more  of  toil,  but  a  fullness  of  Joy. 

And  thus  have  I  passed  my  days ;  and  up  to  this  last  moment  my  profee- 
sor-life  has  not  been  my  toil,  but  my  real  delight  I  have  seen  the  secrets 
of  oh  1  how  many  young  men  reveal  themselves  to  me.  I  have  seen  them 
stray  tkr,  far  away  from  that  which  is  the  true  aim  of  life ;  and  I  have  had 
the  comfort  that  many,  many  such  an  one  has  become  aware  of  it,  and  now 
finds  his  joy  where  I  have  found  mine. 

Tet  in  the  life  of  a  student-professor  unvarying  ei\]oyment  is  not  to  be 
looked  for.  Ah !  if  it  were  so  that  at  every  word  an  echo  would  ring  oat 
of  the  awakened  heart,  that  beneath  each  warm  spiritual  breath  the  green 
shoots  would  spring  forth,  and  that  in  this  process  every  giving  were  also 
a  receiving,  theq,  indeed,  would  it  be  happiness  without  alloy. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  always  the  case.  Here,  too,  are  the  mute  and 
dull  and  slow  minds,  unto  which  one  may  call  again  and  again,  and  yet  no 
sound  ring  back  to  him ;  where  one  may  thrust  in  the  spade  at  every  point 
without  meeting  anything  that  cllnlis  beneath  him.  And  by  such  minds  it 
was  my  lot  to  l^  surrounded  in  those  first  years— when  among  the  nine 
hundred  theological  students  of  Halle  hardly  any  could  be  found  about  me 
except  the  small,  the  ung^fted,  the  powerless,  the  witless ;  while,  on  the 
other  side,  In  contrast  with  the  *  orthodox  idiots,'  as  they  had  to  be  called, 
stood  the  talented,  the  brilliant,  and  the  ambitious.'  This  was  one  of  the 
most  trying  periods  of  my  life,  in  which  I  learned  tJU  love  that  ieeks  andfd' 
Unos.  Oh,  my  beloved  colleagues  of  to-day,  to  learn  this  love  is  for  a 
teacher  of  students  the  hardest,  but  at  the  same  time  the  sublimest  task, 
according  to  the  example  of  Him  who  came  to  seek  that  which  was  lost. 


As  I  now  look  back,  I  am  able  to  say :  Yes,  I  have  done  somewhat  in 
this  work,  and  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  something  in  It.  But  Just  at 
this  point  speaks  the  monitor  within,  which  tells  one  how  much  has  been 
left  undone  that  ought  to  have  been  done.  And,  if  there  should,  perchance, 
be  any  here  to-night  who,  out  of  the  time  long  gone  by,  recall  duties 
toward  them  which  I  have  fkiled  to  discharge— of  these  I  beg  forglvoieas, 
as  they  will  ask  forgiveness  of  those  toward  whom  they  have  flailed. 

And  now,  to  you  who  still  remember  those  old  times,  I  h^ve  only  to 
direct  a  word  of  desire.  Ton  know,  my  friends,  that  I  have  had  to  go 
throngh  long,  trjring  contests,  through  many  evil  reports,  with  a  bruised, 
if  not  broken-down  body,  and  often  exhausted  on  the  way,  though  always 
made  strong  again.  You,  too,  are  about  to  face  times  of  struggle ;  but  it  is 
another  battle  from  that  which  I  have  had  to  fight.  It  is  one  which  might 
easily  lead  to  despair.  At  that  time  I  had  to  contend  against  a  sinking, 
worn-out  age,  against  a  dying  generation  which  had  received  its  verdict 
flrom  its  own  time.  In  such  a  battle  one  can  fight  valiantly  and  Joyfhlly, 
not  shrinking  (h)m  blows  and  wounds,  because  he  wins  victories. 

Tou  have  now  to  contend  against  a  bold,  vigorous  generation,  against 
the  spirit  of  an  age  {dnen  Zeitgeist)  which  moves  on  like  a  ship  under 
fUU  sail.  Many  of  you  have  already  felt  the  breath  of  this  so  boldly  on- 
striding  time,  and  from  this  have  become  fkint  of  heart. 

Now,  my  fHends,  what  I  first  of  all  would  say  to  you  is  this :  Let  us  not 
lightly  despise  this  generation ;  let  us  not  hastily  condemn  it.  Let  us  fUly 
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recognize  its  might,  and  overcome  it  with  the  power  which  comes  flrom 
God.  Seldom  does  the  spirit  of  any  age  contain  only  lies  and  dross ;  and 
snrely  Ma  eeUgeist  does  not.  We  may  well  believe  that  oar  new-bom 
country,  after  it  has  overcome  its  sworn,  hereditary  enemy  In  snch  a  bitter 
struggle,  will  come  forth  with  a  sasceptlbllity  for  that  holiest  of  all  pos- 
sessions, without  which  onr  united  yonng  Gtermany  can  not  be  blessed — 
I  mean,  the  spirit  of  teith.  Therefore,  let  ns  not  despise  thu  new  age;  let 
ns  not  hastily  cast  it  aside.  Bat  let  as  separate  the  dross  and  the  metal — 
separate  them  by  the  pariQrine  spirit  of  fire  which  lies  in  the  watchword, 
*I  have  bnt  one  passion,  and  that  is  Be  and  only  Hs.*  We  do  not  always  ask 
onrselves  whether  we  can  say,  with  Paal,  *  The  love  of  Christ  constralneth 
OS.'  We  have  not  enoagh  of  this  constraining  Impnlse,  for  we  have  not 
enough  of  the  spirit  of  Sre  (FeuergeisC). 

Tet  no  one  can  conquer  the  world  who  has  not  already  been  conquered 
by  Christ.  Where,  however,  Christ  is  so  the  conquerer  in  a  man  tiiat  he  is 
forced  to  cry  out,  *  I  have  but  one  passion,  and  that  is  He  and  only  He,'  ^en 
he  is  able  to  overcome  the  world.  And  to  do  this  does  not  require  the 
spirit  of  a  Paul.  A  St.  John  has  also  affirmed :  '  Greater  is  He  that  is  in 
yon  than  he  that  is  in  the  world.*  To  this  FmurgeUt^  as  bearer  of  the 
breath  of  Ghxl,  must  be  added  the  other,  watchword  also :  *  Not  simply 
preaching,  not  simply  teaching ;  but  a  love  which  seeks  and  follows.' 

To  yon  who  have  long  stood  near  me  I  say  this  at  what  is  perhaps  the 
close  of  my  career.  I  Imve  preached  and  taught  during  my  life ;  and  what 
I  have  done  in  this  way  is  known  to  the  world.  But  all  this  I  value  less 
than  that  I  have  been  permitted,  though  in  weakness  and  Impei^ection,  to 
exercise  that  love  which  seeks  and  follows.  This  is  a  work  of  which  the 
world  knows  little,  but  of  which  the  Lord  Gk>d  knows  much.  And  it  is 
this  love  Which  seeks  and  follows  that  I  now  wish  for  you.  The  great  and 
the  learned  may,  pertiaps,  value  your  words  far  less  on  this  account;  but 
do  not,  therefore,  neglect  the  poor,  the  lowly,  and  the  weak.  That  Is  the 
watchword  of  Jesus  Christ :  *  Have  ye  not  read  :  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes 
and  sucklings  hast  thou  perfected  praise.'  Rest  assured  that  this  labor  on 
a  small  scale,  this  seeking  and  following  the  lost,  will  not  be  in  vain ;  and 
that  yOn,  too,  will  some  time  be  able  to  say :  Tes,  among  the  happiest 
fruits  of  my  labors  must  I  count  that  even  among  the  lowly,  the  neglected, 
the  despised,  among  the  ftrlvolous  and  worldly,  by  faithful  seeking,  and 
following,  some  have  been  won  that  will  finally  praise  him  whom  we 
praise. 

Now,  honored  fHends,  I  hasten  to  conclude.  These  are,  probably,  the 
last  things  which  many  of  you  will  ever  hear  from  my  lips ;  and  on  the 
words  of  one  about  to  leave  us  do  we  often  dwell  longest  and  most  faithftilly. 
Thus  may  you  dwell  upon  these  words.  And  when,  in  ftiture  years,  your 
hair  has  grown  gray,  and  you  come  to  look  back  on  a  fifty  years'  labor  of 
glowing  passion  for  Christ,  of  a  love  that  seeks  and  follows,  then  you  will 
recall  these,  my  last  words,  as  I,  even  to  the  close  of  life,  shall  remember 
with  gratitude  that  it  has  been  permitted  me  on  this  day  to  utter  them." 

We  haTe  no  room  for  the  speeches  of  the  many  distin- 
goished  scholars,  among  whom  were  Drs.  Hoffioiann,  Kogel, 
Kahnis,  Schlottmann,  Jacobi,  Ahlfeld,  Kostlin,  Schmieder, 
Kramer  and  others,  nor  for  the  happ j  replies  of  Dr.  Tholnck. 

This  semi-centennial  will  not  pass  away  with  the  venerable 
scholar  for  whom  it  was  intended,  but  leave  a  permanent 
mark  for  good.  Without  his  knowledge  the  Committee  of 
Airangements  had  quietly  collected  money  among  his  friends 
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and  pnpils,  for  a  fond  to  be  presented  to  him  on  the  occasion, 
and  to  be  disposed  of  by  him  as  he  should  deem  best.  This 
fond  amounts  now  in  all  to  6,400  Prossian  dollars,  as  I  am 
informed  b j  Prof.  Kahler  in  a  letter  dated  Halle,  February  9, 
1871.  Gontributions  were  sent  from  all  parts  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  and  even  from  Aarhns,  St.  Petersburg,  Florence, 
Madrid,  Athens,  and  the  bishop  of  Samos. 

Dr.  Tholuck  has  concluded  to  devote  the  proceeds  to  the  en- 
couragement of  worthy  and  pious  academic  teachers  of  theo- 
logy— a  very  judicious  disposition.  The  Private  Lecturers 
(PrivatdocmUen)  in  Germany,  as  the  academic  teachers  of  the 
first  grade  are  called,  in  distinction  from  Professors  extraor- 
dinary  and  ProfesBors  ordinary,  discharge  aU  the  duties  of  re- 
gular  professors,  but  have  no  salary  from  the  government,  and 
must  often  wait  years  until  they  are  advanced  to  a  self-sup- 
porting position. 

It  wa^  very  proper  that  the  American  friends  and  pupils 
of  Tholuck  should  have  a  share  in  rearing  this  useful  monu- 
ment to  one  who  has  always  shown  great  kindness  to  Amer- 
ican students,  and  hospitably  entertained  them  at  his  table. 
When  I  saw  him  last,  in  1869, 1  found  him  surrounded  by 
several  students,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  a  Canadian  Meth- 
odist, and  a  medical  student  from  Missouri  who  seemed  to 
have  no  interest  in  theology,  and  no  claim  whatever  on  his 
attentions ;  but  Tholuck  remarked  that  this  gentleman,  for- 
merly a  rebel  soldier,  had  been  a  Boman  Oatholic,  and  then 
an  infidel,  and  was  now  in  pursuit  of  religion,  and  therefore 
to  him  a  very  proper  object  of  interest  and  sympathy.    The 
American  conMbutions  could  not  be  collected  in  time  for  the 
Tholuck  festival,  but  they  were  duly  forwarded  and  received 
a  few  weeks  afterward.    They  were  collected  by  three  of  lus 
old  friends  and  pupils  from  a  limited  number  of  clergymen  of 
various  denominations,  and  amount  in  all  to  four  hundred  and 
seventy  (470)  dollars.    Prof.  Kahler,  the  treasurer  of  the  fond, 
in  acknowledging  the  receipt,  says :  "  The  result  of  yoigr  collec- 
tion is  as  pleasing  and  encouraging  as  it  is  rich,  and  the  Ameri- 
ican  friends  are  in  no  way  behind  those  in  (Germany.  Accept, 
in  the  name  of  the  Gommittee,  my  most  hearty  thanks  for  the 
trouble  you  have  so  cheerfully  and  successfully  assumed." 
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Dr.  Tholack  seems  to  have  been  particularly  touched  bj 
this  expression  of  sympathy  from  across  the  ocean.  In  jus- 
tice to  the  donors  I  give  a  few  extracts  from  two  letters  re- 
cently received. 

'•  HAI.LB,  J<m.  5, 1871.— My  Dear  Friend :  The  charitable  project  of  my 
dear  former  amanuenses  to  surprise  me  at  my  festival  of  honor  with  a  do- 
nation, which  they  succeeded  in  concealing  from  me  to  the  last,  has  now 
become  manifest  to  me,  and  I  learned,  after  yonr  contributions  arriyed  to- 
day, as  well  as  your  greeting  of  love  a  few  days  ago,  how  devotedly  you 
have  labored  for  this  object.  From  my  heart  I  than^  you  for  this  cooper- 
ation in  the  Joy  of  my  old  age,  as  also  to  my  dear  friends  Prentiss  and 
Smitli.  Although  I  am  always  suffering,  there  Is  some  prospect  that  1  may 
yet  liave  sufficient  strength  to  labor  for  some  time,  and  to  make  many  hap- 
py by  the  Aruits  of  this  charity.  As  soon  as  you  think  that  the  American 
collection  is  finished,  I  shall  express  myself  in  a  public  document.  It  was 
truly  a  worthy  and  blessed  festival,  to  see  so  many  hundreds  of  friends  of 
bygone  days  gathered  together,  and  to  hear  words  which  elicited  tears 

even  firom  such  a  cool  philosopher  as  Pro£ ,  and  to  receive  hundreds 

of  letters  from  distant  countries — England,  America,  Madrid,  Athens  and 
Smyrna  1  And  yet  it  was  all  but  the  natural  expression  of  that  Inner  di- 
Tine  civdyxri  of  which  Paul  speaks,  1  Cor.  ix.  16 ;  and  nothing  is  left  but 
to  exclaim :  it  is  the  Lord.  Prof.  Etthler  will  shortly  prepare  a  pamphlet 
on  the  celebration  and  send  you  a  copy.  .  .  My  good  wife  also,  to  whom 
the  flestival  was  of  course  very  gratifying,  unites  in  sincere  thanks  for  your 
cooperation.''' 

Fd>.  1871. — ** I  herewith  ftilflll  my  promise  to  send  you  the  pamphlet  on 
the  Jubilee  immediately  upon  its  appearance.***  The  more  so  as  I  thereby 
discharge  the  duty  to  diank  you  from  my  whole  heart  for  your  efforts  in 
secnrins  contributions  from  my  friends  in  America.  I  purpose  to  devote 
the  ftind  mainly  to  the  support  of  ftiture  teachers  of  theology,  if  the  Lord 
will  graciously  call  able  and  pious  youths  to  the  academic  field  of  labor. 
The  prospects  of  the  political  ftiture  of  our  fatherland  appear,  after  this 
war,  bright  and  grand  indeed;  yet,  as  to  the  Church,  I  apprehend  for  the 
present  the  efltet  of  national  pride  and  the  growth  of  the  negative  spirit. 
With  the  anxious  heart  of  a  father  I  watch  over  three  prom&ing  yonths, 
who  think  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  academic  chair.  Present  my 
most  affectionate  greetings  to  Smith  and  Prentiss,  and  accept  the  cordiid 
regards  from  my  wife." 

If  any  of  the  friends  and  pupils  of  Dr.  Tholack,  who  have 
not  jet  done  so,  may  wish  to  contribute  a  stone  to  this  living 
monument  of  gratitude  to  a  great  and  good  man,  they  may 
send  their  donations  directly  to  Prof.  Kahler,  Halle,  IVussia. 

P.  8. 

*  No  copy  has  been  received  as  yet. 
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Art.  VIIL— HUXLEY'S  WRITINGS.* 

By  D.  R.  Goodwin,  D.D.,  Prof.  In  Episcopal  Theo.  Seminary, 

PMladeiphla,  Pa. 

The  modem  Physiologist  takes  up  Paley's  watch,  examineB 
the  stracture  and  the  moyements,  obserres  that  all  is  nioelj 
adjusted  to  the  actual  result  of  marking  the  progress  of  time 
in  precise  accordance  with  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth ; 
but  in  neither  of  these  regulated  movements,  nor  in  their  ex- 
act correspondence,  does  he  recognize  any  proof  of  intelligence 
acting  with  design  and  purposely  adapting  means  to  ends. 
Not  thus  is  the  mechanism,  either  of  the  watch  or  of  the 
world,  to  be  accounted  for  at  all.  In  his  view,  final  causes 
can  account  for  no  facts,  and  explain  no  phenomena.  They 
are  mere  will-o'-the-wisps,  leading  darkling  theologians  and 
dreaming  metaphysicians  into  the  sloughs  and  quagmires  of 
superstition  and  illusion.  Final  causes  can  produce  nothing, 
and  therefore  lie  entirely  out  of  the  line  of  scientific  investi- 
gation. In  the  watch,  for  example,  all  the  movements  are 
the  proper  result  of  mere  natural  and  mechanical  forces ;  all 
the  structure  is  the  result  of  the  same  forces,  including  the 
muscular  contractility  and  nervous  excitability  of  the  human 
frame  ;  all  tiie  arrangements  and  adjustments  are  the  results 
of  the  same,  including  acts  of  volition  and  consciousness,  so- 
called;  which  &re  themselves  only  the  transformed  results  of 
the  correlation  of  forces  in  the  bram,  the  exact  equivalents  of 
purely  material  energies,  the  expression  of  ultimate  molecu- 
lar motions.  In  short,  the  man  that  made  the  watch  was 
himself  a  mere  machine,  the  natural  development  of  material 
protoplasm,  and  subject  in  aU  respects  like  any  other  matter 
to  the  universal  law  of  the  correlation  of  forces.  What  are 
called  his  intelligence  and  his  will,  are  either  a  mere  illusion, 
a  hallucination,  or  only  an  expression  for  certain  peculiar 
material  qualities,  for  certain  peculiar  modes  of  motion 
among  material  particles.  Those  qualities,  those  modes  of 
motion,  and  not  purpose  or  design,  which  are  merely  un- 

*Lay  Sermons,  Addresses  and  Reviews.   By  Thomas  Henry  Haxley, 
LL.D.    D.  Appleton  &  Oo.    New  York :  1871. 
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meaning  or  illasozy  words,  must  account  for  all.  By  thosOi 
and  ihoBe  only,  can  the  stmotare  and  adjostments  of  the 
watoh.  or  of  anything  else,  be  explained.  Paley  was  there* 
fore  ^ng  both  in  hk  pieces  ,^d  in  hiBconoLion.  Nei. 
ther  in  the  works  of  art,  nor  in  the  works  of  nature,  are  we 
to  xecognize  the  oansatiye  agency  of  a  designing  mind,  but 
only  blind  physical  forcto.  Thus  human  and  diyine  intelli- 
gence and  freedom,  disappear  from  the  scene  together ;  for 
in  mind,  and  in  mind  alone,  is  the  irrefragable  proof  of  Deity. 
We  propose  to  analyze  this  scheme  of  rationalistic  mate- 
rialism somewhat  at  large. 

That  thing  or  object  which  properly  moves  the  will  nerer 
has  any  present  existence.    The  man  upon  the  rack  is  not 
impelled  to  utter  his  confession  by  the  torture  or  the  pain, 
but  by  the  anticipated  relief.    If  the  relief  were  not  pro- 
miaed  or  hoped  for,  the  pain  might  be  carried  to  any  point, 
howeyer  excruciating  or  intolerable,  without  the  slightest  ten- 
dency to  extort  the  confession.    It  is  not  the  desires  that 
moye  the  will,  bnt  their  prospective  gratification ;  the  stronger 
the  desires  the  greater  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  their  grat- 
ification ;  bnt  that  gratification  does  not  exist  till  after  the 
will  has  act^    One  might  ever  so  earnestly  desire  to  fly,  or 
to  know  the  structure  of  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jupiter,  yet  his  will  would  not  be  moved  to  action  so  long  as 
there  were  no  hope,  no  apprehended  means  or  possibility,  of 
attaining  the  wish.    It  is  neither  wealth,  nor  the  desire  of 
wealth,  it  is  neither  the  bribe,  nor  the  cupidity,  that  moves 
the  will  to  act,  but  the  prospective  attainment  and  enjoyment 
of  the  object  denied.    An  act  that  follows  immediately  upon 
appetite,  without  the  intervention  of  the  prospective  idea  of 
gratification,  is  an  instinctive  and  not  a  voluntary  act.    Nor, 
OB  the  other  hand,  is  it  the  mere  intellectual  act  of  concep- 
tion, or  of  anticipation,  or  of  expectation,  that  moves  the 
will,  but  it  is  the  character  of  that  which  is  anticipated  or 
expected,  whether  it  be  jnoral  good  or  physical  good.    It  is 
true  the  motive  will  be  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  attain- 
ment of  a  given  end  is  anticipated  with  greater  assurance ; 
for  the  anticipation  is  the  means  by  which  the  object  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  will ;  and  the  nearer  and  more 
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folly  it  is  thus  brought  into  contact  the  greater  ^nll  be  its 
motive  power.  It  may  be  merely  imagiaed,  it  may  be  faiselj 
imagined,  gronndlesdy  anticipated,  and  yet  may  moye  the 
will ;  bnt  this  only  shows  the  more  clearly  that  wbafe  moyes 
the  will  has  no  present  existence,  for  in  this  case  it  has  no 
real  existence  at  all,  either  past,  present  or  fatore ;  it  ezistB 
only  ideally.  In  short,  so  far  as  the  Volition  is  caused  by  any 
thing  besides  the  will  itself,  it  is  caused  by  its  own  potential 
effect.  The  motive  is  the  end  which  it  is  itself  to  accom- 
plish. 

Hence  the  will  is  free.  It  acts,  indeed,  and  must,  as  ra- 
tional will,  act  in  view  of  motives,  i.  e.,  according  to  its  own 
laws  of  action ;  and  therefore  its  action  can  be  predicted 
under  certain  conditions  and  in  a  general  way.  But  it  does 
not  thus  come  into  the  series  of  physical  cause  and  effeci 
Its  causes  are  final  causes,  they  lie  in  the  future,  they  are 
ideal,  non-existent ;  and  that  which  does  not  yet  exist  can 
put  forth  no  efficiency,  can  evolve  no  force,  can  exercise  no 
compulsion. 

But,  if  anything  exists,  intelligent  acts  of  wiU  exist,  for  we 
are  immediately  and  constantly  conscious  of  them.  And, 
moreover,  we  are  sure  that  they  produce  effects,  if  anything 
produces  effects ;  for  if  we  never  knew  them  to  produce  ef- 
fects, we  should  not  expect  to  accomplish  anything  by  tiiem, 
we  should  cease  to  put  them  forth.  Intelligent  acts  of  will 
are  among  the  known,  and  the  best  known,  efficient  causes  of 
the  phenomena  of  our  daily  experience  and  observation.  But 
they  themselves  can  not  be  rationaUy  accounted  for  without 
final  causes.  Final  causes,  therefore,  are  among  the  naeans 
of  accotmting  for  a  large  part  of  the  phenomena  with  which 
we  are  conversant. 

If,  then,  there  be  an  intelligent  Author  and  Governor  of  the 
universe,  a  personal  God,  with  rational  will  and  moral  attri- 
butes, how  can  it  be  pronounced  absurd  that  anything,  as  the 
origin  of  life,  or  of  distinct  species,  or  of  the  human  inteUect, 
should  be  ascribed  to  his  wiU  as  its  proper  cause ;  or  that 
any  arrangement  or  conformity  of  organization,  as  in  the 
structure  of  the  eye  or  the  ear,  should  be  ascribed  to  his  de- 
signing wisdom  ?  How  can  it  be  reasonably  assumed  that  bis 
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«igenoj  is  no  vera  causa^  but,  in  all  scientific  thought  and 
iheorj  and  inqnirj^is  to  be  absolntelj  excluded  from  consid- 
eration ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  such  assumptions,  by  whom- 
Boever  made,  inyolve  or  imply  nothing  less  than  Atheism  or 
Pantheism  ?  We  do  not  say  that  those  who  make  them  are 
Atheists  or  Pantheists ;  we  may  not  know,  they  themselves 
may  not  know,  what  they  mean  by  such  assumptions.  We 
only  say  that  to  assume  that  a  personal  God,  a  diyine  will,  is 
no  vera  causa  in  the  universe,  is  essentially  and  logically 
atheistic  or  at  least  pantheistic.  And  there  is  no  escape  from 
the  conclusion  by  talking  about  anthropomorphism.  If  per- 
sonality and  intelligent  will  in  the  Deity  are  anthropomor- 
phic, then  all  theism-  is  necessarily  anthropomorphic,  and  the 
rejection  of  anthropomorphism  is  Pantheism. 

Of  course  we  do  not  deny  the  rightfulness  or  propriety  of 
separate  and  subordinate  departments  of  thought  and  inves- 
tigation, of  art  and  science.    The  political  economist,  the 
physicist,  the  mathematician,  the  geologist,  the  naturalist, 
the  chemist,  may  and  ought  to  pursue  their  investigations 
without  explaining  eveiy  step  or  any  step,  as  far  as  their 
steps  can  go,  by  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  will  of  the  Deity. 
That  vfiU  expresses  rather  the  final  limit  or  original  datum  of 
all  their  processes.    Their  business  is  to  trace  out  the  net- 
work of  necessary  relations,  and  of  physical  and  efficient 
causes  as  far  as  they  can ;  and  the  farther  they  can  actually 
trace  it  the  better ;  every  step  in  their  progress  is  a  real  en- 
largement of  human  knowledge.     We  hail  such  progress 
with  exulting  satisfaction.    Every  new  fact,  every  new  dis- 
covery, every  new  relation  ascertained,  every  systematic  im- 
provement, we  accept  with  sincere  thankfulness.     But  the 
assumption,  or  the  claim  of  any  speculative  theorist,  that  he 
has  explained,  or  has  shown,  the  probability  that  man  will 
one  day  be  able  to  explain  the  whole  mystery  of  the  universe, 
without  admitting  or  leaving  room  anywhere  for  the  agency 
or  intervention  of  the  Divine,  will  and  intelligence  as  a  real 
cause,  is  simply  quackery  and  not  science.    Panaceas  and 
pantheisms  may  go  together. 

Let  the  problem  be  to  explain  and  account  for  the  structure 
and  working  of  the  machinery  of  a  steam  mill.    A  man  might 
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tunplj  8a jy  it  is  the  work  of  some  skillful  engmeer,  who, 
how  or  other,  has  made  and  fitted  all  the  parts  as  he  pleased  ; 
and  BO  might  decline  and  repudiate  aU  farther  explanation  as 
tending  to  derogate  from  the  wonderful  wisdom  and  mi^ty 
intelligence  of  the  constructor.    He  is  satisfied  with  obseonr- 
ing  the  amazing  effects  produced  bj  the  machinery,  and  in 
them  finds  reason  enough  to  admire  the  skill  of  ito  maker. 
Another,  of  a  more  scientific  turn,  mi^t  suggest  that  the  very 
best  way  to  reach  a  full  appreciation  of  that  skill  is  to  analjae 
and  understand  the  structure  and  working  of  the  machine ; 
and  he  might  plant  himself  at  the  driying-wheel,  and  ahow 
how,  if  that  revolve,  certain  bands  or  chains  will  contintie  to 
move  round,  certain  other  wheels  will  revolve,  from  ihem 
others,  and  so  on,  until  it  will  be  clear  that  the  effect  would 
be  produced  and  the  work  would  be  done.    All  that  remains^ 
then,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  machinery,  is  to  detenQine 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  driving-wheel  will  revolve. 
Now  this  will  revolve  if  a  certain  rod  attached  to  its  crank 
moves  backward  and  forward ;  and  this  rod  will  move  back- 
ward and  forward  if  a  certain  piston-rod,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, moves  backward  and  forward ;  and  this  last  will  so 
move  if  a  sufficient  force  can  be  applied  within  the  piston- 
barrel,  first  on  one  side  of  the  piston  and  then  on  the  other. 
But  if,  when  the  piston  is  near  one  end  of  the  barrel,  steam 
of  a  high  temperature  be  introduced  at  that  end,  the  piston 
will  be  driven  to  the  other  end ;  and  if  the  steam  be  then 
withdrawn  or  suffered  to  escape  at  that  end,,  and  more  steam 
be  introduced  at  the  other  end,  the  piston  will  be  driven  back ; 
and  so  it  may  be  driven  alternately  from  end  to  end.    More- 
over it  may  be  shown  how,  provided  there  is  a  sufficient  res- 
ervoir of  steam,  the  machine  will  open  and  shut  the  cocks  to 
let  it  in  and  let  it  escape,  and  stop*  it  off  at  the  proper  inter- 
vals.   So  that  now  it  would  only  remain  to  show  how  we 
could  have  a  constant  supply  of  steam.    But  this  we  could 
always  have  if  a  certain  quantity  of  water  were  kept  in  a 
boiler,  and  a  certain  amount  of  heat  applied  to  generate  the 
steam  and  keep  it  at  a  certain  temperature  ;  and  it  could  be 
shown  how  the  machme  might  itself  regulate  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  water  at  the  proper  rate^    It  finally  remains  onlj 
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for  the  fireman  to  fonxish  the  fuel,  and  regulate  the  heat  of 
the  furnace,  and  the  whole  grand  and  varied  effect  is  ac- 
coanted  for.  But  the  machinery  might  be  supposed  to  sup- 
ply its  own  fuel  and  regulate  its  own  heat,  and  so  dispense 
with  the  service  of  the  fireman ;  and  thus  every  movement 
and  every  effect  would  be  fully  accounted  for  and  explained 
by  purely  mechanical  and  chemical  causes,  by  the  interac- 
tion and  correlation  of  known  physical  forces.  Such  ma- 
chinery might  also  of  itself  produce  and  throw  off  extremely 
complicated  and  curiously  adjusted  and  usefully  adapted 
tools  or  works  of  art,  or  other  delicately  finished  fabrics,  all 
whose  structure  and  adjustments  and  other  adaptations  would 
be  accounted  for  bv  causes  existing  in  the  machine  itself,  and 
in  axe  material  employed. 

So  a  certain  speculation,  caUing  itself  scientific,  may  tell 
us.  Bat  is  it  really  so  ?  Is  there  not  another  cause  of  the 
observed  phenomena,  more  interesting  and  more  important 
than  all  those  which  Jiave  been  indicated  ?  Is  not  the  intel- 
ligent personal  will  of  the  designer,  inventor  or  constructor 
of  the  machine  necessary  to  account  for  the  arrangements 
and  adaptations  of  all  the  various  parts,  with  a  view  to  the 
combined  effect  of  the  whole  ?  And  this  intelligent  will,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  not  a  mere  metaphysical  entity,  or  a 
mere  ideal  or  contemplative  act  of  the  mind ;  but  is  a  real 
efficient  cause,  itself  determined  by  final  causes,  but  produc- 
ing and  determining  real  effects,  in  truth  controlling  and 
wielding  all  the  other  causes  and  forces  involved  in  the  case. 
This  we  happen  to  know,  in  regard  to  this  machine,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  and  physical  science  can  boast  no  higher  knowl- 
edge. We  know  it,  too,  upon  the  evidence,  partly  of  con- 
sciousness, and  partly  oi  observation,  and  physical  science 
can  claim  no  evidence  more  conclusive. 

Now,  if  the  biologist,  or  any  scientist,  can  resolve  intelligent 
will  itself  into  mere  material  motions  and  molecular  arrange- 
ments, forces,  and  functions  ;  if  mind  is  but  a  mode  and  evo- 
lution of  matter ;  if  thoughts,  and  sentiments,  and  judgments, 
and  volitions,  can  be  shown  to  be  secreted  by  the  brain,  as 
bile  is  secreted  by  the  liver,  and  urine  by  the  kidneys ;  if  life 
if  consciousness,  if  the  moral  faculty  itself,  can  be  shown  to 
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be  qualities  of  certain  forms  of  matter,  just  like  hardness, 
elasticity,  gravity,  or  magnetism  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  may 
the  Atheist  and  Pantheist  draw  his  ultimate  conclusion.  The 
attempt  to  show  this  has  been  made  ;  it  has  been  often  made 
and  failed  ;  has  it  at  length  succeeded  ?  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  claim  of  the  establishment  of  the  premises  for  the 
materialistic,  or  even  the  skeptical  conclusion,  takes  the  form, 
for  the  most  part,  of  a  confident  assumption  and  assurance 
that  they  will  eyentuaUy  be  established,  not  that  they  actually 
have  been  ;  and  this  nal'ye  confidence  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  coming  from  one  who  utterly  proscribes  faith  in  any- 
thing beyond  ascertained  and  verified  facts,  and  whose  ac- 
knowle^ed  ultimate  goal  is  to  be  a  Pyrrhonic  suspense  be- 
tween absolute  materialism  and  absolute  idealism. 

**  Assuredly,'*  says  Mr.  Huxley  (p.  314),  *'  the  time  wiU  came  wheu  the  maie 
of  the  world's  past  history  will  be  securely  threaded  by  the  clue  furnished  by 
the  materialiflt.  .  .  .  He  must  be  a  half-hearted  philosopher  who,  .  .  .  baring 
watched  the  gigantic  strides  of  the  biological  sciences  during  the  last  twen^ 
years,  doubts  that  science  wiU  sooner  or  uUer  make  this  further  step,  so  as  to 
become  possessed  of  the  law  of  evolution,  of  organic  forms,  of  the  unTarying 
order  of  that  great  chain  of  causes  and  eflfocto,  of  which  all  organic  forms, 
ancient  and  modem,  are  the  links.*' 

*' Science  wUl  one  day  show  us  (p.  262)  how  this  law  [of  heredity]  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  more  general  laws  which  govern  matter.  .  .  .  We 
know  that  the  phenomena  of  vitality  are  not  something  apart  from  other 
physical  phenomena,  but  one  with  them ;  and  matter  and  form  are  the  two 
names  of  the  one  artist  who  fashions  the  living  as  weU  as  the  lifeless.  But 
living  bodies  may  be  regarded  as  nothing  but  extremely  complex  bundles  of 
forces  held  in  a  mass  of  matter,  as  the  complex  forces  of  the  magnet  are  held 
in  the  steel  by  its  coercive  force.** 

"In  physiological  language  (p.  122)  all  the  multifarious  and  oompUcated 
activities  of  man  are  comprehensible  under  these  categfories.  Either  they  are 
immediately  directed  towards  the  maintenance  and  development  of  the  bodyfOr 
they  effect  transitory  changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  par^  of  the  body,  or 
they  tend  toward  the  continuance  of  the  species.  Even  those  manifeetationsof 
intellect,  of  feeling,  and  of  will,  which  we  rightly  name  the  higher  faonltifl^ 
are  not  excluded  £rom  this  classification,  inasmuch  as  to  every  one  but  the  sub- 
ject of  them,  they  are  known  only  as  transitory  changes  in  the  relative  posi' 
tions  of  parts  of  the  body.  .  .  .  The  lowest  plant,  or  animalcule,  feeds,  grows, 
and  reproduces  its  kind.  In  addition,  all  animaJs  manifest  those  transitoiy 
changes  of  form,  which  we  class  under  irritability  and  contrabtility ;  and  it  ib 
more  than  probdble,  that  when  the  vegetable  world  is  thoroughly  explored,  tM 
shaU  find  aH  plants  in  possession  of  the  same  powers  at  one  time  or  other  of 
their  existence. 

Let  us  follow  the  biologist  in  his  lucubrations.  Proceed- 
ing from  the  steam-engine  to  its  designer  or  constructor,  the 
first  step,  in  tracing  back  the  chain  of  physical  or  efficient 
causes,  is  to  pass  to  certain  moyements  of  the  hand,  eje,  etc, 
of  the  engineer.    These  being  given,  with  the  materials  and 
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the  tools,  (and  we  need  not  at  present  trouble  onrselyes  with 
the  oiigin  or  stroctnre  of  these  last,  for  they  will  be  inyolved 
in  the  result  of  the  general  argument,)  the  structure  and  all 
the  arrangements  of  the  engine  are  accounted  for.     But  the 
moTements  of  the  hand  and  eye  are  all  determined  by  the 
contraction  of  certain  muscles ;  and  the  contraction  of  these 
muscles  is  determined  by  a  nervous  influence  propagated  (or 
alleged  to  be  propagated)  from  the  brain.     Though  here  it 
may  be  observed  that  this  propagation  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence, or  fluid,  or  motion,  or  force,  or  of  the  animal  spirits, 
has  never  been  seen  from  without,  or  felt  from  within,  or  in 
any  way  verified  as  a  vera  causa  ;  nor  has  it  been  shown  that 
the  brain  and  nerves,  in  their  healthy  relation,  are  anything 
more  than  the  indispensable,  but  in  themselves  passive,  or- 
ganic condition  of  the  action  of  another  and  independent 
cause.  But  let  us  waive  all  this,  and  grant  that  the  nervous  en- 
ergy which  contracts  the  muscles  proceeds  from  the  brain  as 
its  proper  physical  cause.     So  far,  very  well ;  but  unless  our 
biologist  can  get  farther  than  this,  very  little  that  is  new  or 
of  consequence  in  the  argument  has  been  accomplished;  for  it 
would  have  been  freely  admitted,  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  that  the  bodily  organism  is  a  machine,  to  all  intents  and 
'purposes,  as  truly  as  the  steam  engine.    But  now  what  of 
the  brain  itself?    To  say  that  thought,  that  consciousness, 
that  volition,  are  functions  of  the  brain,  helps  no  more  than 
to  say,  in  general,  what,  at  the  outset,  might  have  been  said 
with  equal  plausibility,  that  they  are  functions  of  the  physi- 
cal organism.    We  have  no  new  evidence,  no  new  light.    All 
fliat  has  been  done  is*  to  trace  the  action  up  to  a  central 
organ,  to  trace  all  the  movements  of  the  machine  up  to  the 
driving  wheel.    The  question  is,  what  moves  this?  and  that 
question  is  not  answered  by  saying  that  it  moves  itself ;  for 
if  BO  we  should  have  needed  no  further  explanation  of  the 
movement  of  the  driving-wheel  of  the  steam  engine.    To  say 
that  the  brain  secretes  thought  or  volition  is  to  use  words 
without  any  meaning ;  for  to  secrete  is  to  separate  a  certain 
kind  of  material  particles  from  others  ;  and  surely  thought  is 
not  any  kind  of  material  particles :  at  all  events  it  has  not  been 
verified  as  such ;  and  if  secrete  is  used  figuratively,  the  ques- 
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tion  is  not  to  be  solved  by  a  figure  of  speech.  To  say,  in  the 
gross,  that  the  brain  thinks  and  wills  and  is  conscioiis,  is  still 
worse ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  no  analysis  or  anatomy  of  the 
brain  has  eyer  detected  in  it  thought,  or  consciousness,  or 
will,  or  any  plan  of  a  steam-engine  or  of  a  watch,  either  fully 
formed  or  in  the  process  of  formation;  and,  on  the  o&er 
hand,  no  inward  experience  has  detected  them  in  the  brain, 
for  we  are  not  so  much  as  conscious  of  the  existence  of  a 
healthy  brain.  Besides,  if  the  brain  is  the  very  subject  of 
consciousness,  how  shall  we  account  for  the  absolute  unity 
of  consciousness  ?  In  simultaneous  acts  of  seeing,  hearing, 
speaking,  loving,  desiring,  imagining,  comparing,  judgin^^ 
how  much  of  the  brain  says  ^T*? 

The  truth  is,  material  or  organic  analysis  does  not  approx- 
imate the  essence  or  the  origin  of  thought ;  and  though  our 
microscopes  were  a  million  times  more  powerful  than  they 
are,  and  we  were  to  divide  and  sub-divide  the  particles  of  the 
brain  beyond  any  assignable  limit,  there  is  no  reason  to  suj^ 
pose  that  we  should  be  able  to  identify  any  infinitesimal 
atom  which  might  thus  be  reached,  or  any  of  its  motions, 
with  thought  or  consciousness.  The  biologist  who  confidently 
expects  one  day  thus  to  detect  them,  in  puria  naturalibtts,  in 
some  ultimate  protoplastic  material,  need  not  jeer  at  the  faith, 
of  the  Christian,  or  even  at  the  credulity  of  the  child.  Ghris- 
tian  faith  may  be  blihd,  and  common-sense  may  be  vulgar, 
but  the  Christian  believer,  and  the  ipan  of  common-sense, 
wiU  wait  with  perfect  tranquility  while  the  biologist  perfects 
his  microscopes,  refines  his  analyses,  and  pursues  his  Quixotic 
search. 

But  we  are  triumphantly  told  that  another  approach  to  the 
citadel  has  been  found  at  last,  which  dispenses  with  anatomy, 
chemistry,  microscopes,  and  all :  it  is  the  application  of  the 
newly-discovered  law  of  the  correlation  of  forces.  The  me- 
chanical solution  is  abandoned ;  the  mystery  is  to  be  forced 
open  or  unlocked  by  a  dynamical  key.  To  the  primary  ques- 
tion, what  is  force  ?  we  usually  have  for  answer  as  much  as 
to  say,  force  is  force,  or  force  is  fact,  or  force  is  the  self-vary- 
ing physical  basis  of  all  phenomena — all  which  throws  very 
little  light  upon  the  subject.    And,  then,  what  is  correla^gn? 
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Is  it  eqniyalence  or  identification  ?  If  the  former,  by  what 
standard  or  common  measure  is  the  equivalence  estimated  or 
determined  ?  If  the  latter,  if  the  correlation  of  forces  means 
that  all  are  but  different  forms  and  modifications,  or  manifes* 
tations  and  expressions,  of  one  and  the  same  fundamental 
force,  then  the  term  correlation  is  very  ill-chosen,  and  the 
term  force  would  come  to  stand  for  the  one  absolute  being, 
liie  essence  and  substratum  of  all  phenomena,  in  short,  for 
God  as  pantheisticallj  conceived.  Undoubtedly  a  variety  of 
exceedingly  interesting  phenomena  have  been  grouped  under 
the  designation  of  the  correlation  of  forces,  and  it  expresses 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  far-reaching  generalizations  of 
modem  science.  But  the  use  of  such  a  phrase  or  formula  to 
explain  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  organic  things,  all  the 
mysteries  of  being,  life  and  intelligence,  and  particularly  to 
break  down  the  distinction  between  matter  and  mind ;  and 
that,  by  a  school  which  treats  with  habitual  scorn  the  un- 
meaning logomachies  of  the  metaphysicians,  and  which  will 
know  nothing  of  cause  and  effect,  beyond  invariable  antece- 
dence and  consequence — ^is  a  rather  strange  and  somewhat 
amusing  phenomenon. 

But  let  that  pass.  Let  us  see  how  the  magical  formula 
is  to  unlock  the  mystery  of  life,  of  mental  energies  and  ac- 
tivities. Every  thought,  emotion  or  volition,  every  act  of 
oonsciousnass,  it  is  said,  is  correlated  to,  is  the  equivalent  or 
expression  or  modified  form  of,  a  certain  amount  of  cerebral 
matter  or  of  nerve  force,  which  it  uses  up  or  expends ;  and 
this  matter  or  force  is  in  like  manner  correlated  to  a  certain 
amount  of  blood ;  and  this,  again,  through  the  processes  of 
secretion,  nutrition  and  digestion,  is  correlated  to  the  force 
contained  in  the  food  that  has  been  consumed  and  the  air 
that  has  been  breathed.  So  that  all  the  activities  of  the  mind 
are  but  correlations  or  transformations  or  modifications  of 
food  and  air ;  just  as  all  the  movements  and  products  of  the 
steam-engine  are  but  transformations  of  the  heat-force  evoked 
from  the  anthracite,  these  transformations  being  effected 
through  the  medium  of  the  expansive  power  of  steam  and 
the  mechanical  contrivances  of  the  engine. 

Now  all  these  correlations,  as  far  as  regards  the  external 
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dependence  and  internal  working  of  the  bodily  oi^anism  it- 
Belf,  may  be  freely  admitted.  That  the  mind,  in  all  its  actir- 
ities,  uses  the  bodily  organism  in  some  sense  and  in  some  de- 
gree, and,  in  using  it,  employs  and  consumes  its  forces,  maj 
be  admitted.  That  the  mind,  if  there  be  a  mind,  and  whai- 
eyer  it  be,  is  connected  in  some  way  with  the  body,  in  short, 
that  there  is  a  mutual  interaction,  a  correlation,  if  you  please, 
of  mind  and  body,  is  nothing  new ;  and  if  it  follows  from 
this  that  there  is  no  mind,  or  that  the  mind  is  nothing  but 
matter  or  material  force,  it  followed  more  than  twenty  years 
ago ;  and  the  magical  phrase,  "  correlation  of  force,"  has  ac- 
complished no  new  transformation.  It  leaves  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  mind  and  matter  just  where  it  was  before.  Assuming 
the  non-existence  or  the  materiality  of  mind,  it  merely  for- 
mulates the  explanation  which  would  then  be  given  of  the  in- 
tellectual phenomena ;  and,  on  that  assumption,  it  is  perhaps 
as  plausible  an  explanation  as  could  be  given;  But  it  neither 
proves  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  mere  qualities  of 
matter  or  forms  of  material  force,  nor  renders  that  conclusion 
one  jot  more  plausible  than  it  was  before.  If  the  bare  fact 
of  the  connection  and  interaction  of  soul  and  body  prove 
that  conclusion  now,  they  have  always  proved  it — ^proved  it 
with  the  same  evidence  to  that  common  reason  and  common 
sense  of  mankind  to  which,  after  all,  the  evidence  must  now 
be  adressed,  and  at  whose  bar  the  question  must  now  be  ad- 
judicated. Are  we  then  prepared  to  believe,  at  the  dictation 
of  modem  biology,  and  without  any  further  evidence  than 
that  which  we  and  our  forefathers  have  had  before  us  for 
many  if  not  for  all  generations,  that  our  love  and  gratitndei, 
and  all  our  highest  and  holiest  affections,  all  our  apprehen- 
sions and  judgments  of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good, 
all  our  conscience  of  right  and  wrong,  all  our  conceptions  of 
absolute  and  abstract  truth,  all  our  ideas  running  out  into 
the  infinite,  the  consciousness  of  our  own  activities  and  ex- 
istence and  essential  unity,  the  in-felt  and  self-witnessed  au- 
tonomy of  our  rational  volitions— in  short,  all  our  intellectual 
and  moral  and  religious  faculties  and  being,  all  the  eloquence, 
poetry,  patriotism  and  piety  of  the  human  soul,  the  very  con- 
sciousness of  our  personality  and  of  our  elevation  above  sen- 
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tmalism  and  animalism,  nay,  onr  very  physiological  science 
itself — ^are  but  highly-finished  products,  manufactured  out  of 
food  and  air,  are  but  qualities  and  attributes  of  some  ma- 
terial particles  or  forces  contained  in  those  substances,  are 
but  peculiar  and  curious  combinations  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
iiitr(^;en  and  carbon,  or  of  forces  inhering  in  and  resulting 
from  such  combinations,  with  a  little  electricity,  perhaps, 
thrown  in  to  enliyen,  to  spice  and  season  the  whole  ?  Having 
and  demanding  no  proof  at  all  except  what  lies  in  the  mighty, 
mysterious  phrase,  "  correlation  of  force,"  accepting  without 
question  the  prophetic  guess,  and  following  without  hesita- 
ti<m  the  magical  goidanoe  of  this  witch-hazel  wand,  are  we 
prepared  to  believe  that  all  those  acts  and  experiences  of  our 
mental  personal  consciousness  are  mere  exhalations  and  dis- 
tillations of  certain  material  molecules  and  forces  of  the  brain, 
famished  to  it  from  bread  and  potatoes,  through  the  diges- 
tion of  the  stomach,  the  secretion  of  the  lacteals,  the  aera- 
tion of  the  limgs,  and  the  elaboration  of  the  nervous  fluids 
and  tissues;  all  of  which  organisms  have  themselves  been 
built  up  out  of  and  by  forces  residing  in  the  same  sort  of 
material? 

Let  us  tiy  the  application  of  this  beautiful  theory.  I  see 
by  means  of  the  organ  of  sight,  and  could  not  see  without  it, 
yet  it  is  neither  the  eye,  nor  the  optic  nerve,  nor  the  neigh- 
boring  lobe  of  the  brain  that  sees : — 1  see.  I  hear  by  means  of 
the  organ  of  hearing,  yet  it  is  neither  the  ear  nor  the  audi- 
tory nerve,  nor  the  side  of  the  brain  that  hears : — /  hear.  The 
same  **  I "  sees,  hears,  tastes,  smells,  and  touches,  and  all  at 
the  same  time  it  may  be ;  and  if  this  "  I"  is  some  part  of  the 
brain,  what  part  is  it  ?  Where  and  what  is  this  centre  of  being 
and  of  force,  which,  in  its  action  through  the  organism,  cor- 
responds to  and  expresses,  employs  and  expends,  the  nervous 
fcnrce  and  other  physical  energies?  Again,  I  will  to  lift  a 
weight,  say  of  60  poimds.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  will 
admit  that  the  musctdar  force  exerted  will  stand  in  exact  cor- 
irelation  to  the  weight  lifted,  the  nervous  force  expended  may 
be  related  in  the  same  manner,  if  you  wOl,  to  the  muscular 
force,  the  brain  may  be  exhausted  of  as  much  force  as  the 
nerves  expend,  and  the  organism  will  be  liable  to  be  wearied 
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by  snob  efforts,  losing  both  weight  and  power,  and  wiU  need 
recuperation  from  food,  etc.    Bnt  has  it  been  ascertained  or 
rendered  more  probable  than  before,  that  the  mental  energy, 
the  act  of  volition,  was  a  force  mathematically  or  physically 
proportioned  and  eqnal  to  the  organic  and  mechaniciJ  forces 
exerted  and  to  the  weight  of  50  pounds  raised  ?  so  that  it 
wonld  require  precisely  twice  as  great  an  effort  of  will,  con- 
sidered in  itself  and  in  the  consciousness,  to  raise  50  pounds, 
as  would  be  required  to  raise  25  pounds?  If  a  force  of  will  has 
been  expended  precisely  equal  to  the  grayily  of  50  pounds, 
must  the  exhausted  wiU  as  well  as  the  organism  be  recuperated 
from  the  food,  and  thus  the  expended  force  be  restored  twioe 
over  ?  for  undoubtedly  the  food  is  made  to  repair  the  losses 
of  the  nervous  and  muscular  system,  without  passing  through 
and  restoring  the  will  on  its  way  to  reach  them.    The  will,  it 
is  true,  may  be  exerted  in  appropriating  this  very  food  which 
is  to  recuperate  the  organism ;  but  this  only  complicates  the 
matter  irretrievably,  for  if  the  recuperating  force  of  the  food 
is  precisely  correlated  to  the  50  pounds,  and  the  force  of  the 
will  expended  again  in  appropriating  the  food  is  precisely 
correlated  to  the  force  in  the  food,  the  will,  instead  of  being 
recuperated,  will  be  like  a  candle  burning  out  at  both  ends. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  even  granting  that  the  force  of  the  will 
is  correlated  to  and  elaborated  from  the  constituent  elements  of 
the  food  and  the  forces  residing  in  them,  just  as  are  the  tissues 
of  the  bodily  organism,  and  is  in  the  same  manner  recup- 
erated from  them,  the  question  returns,  **  What  is  it  that  de- 
termines this  force  to  definite  action  ?    What  is  it  that  sets 
it  in  motion  ?    And  the  recurrence  of  this  question  shows 
that  our  magician,  with  his  wand  of  the  correlation  of  forces, 
has  as  yet  made  no  progress  in  the  solution  of  the  problem; 
for  the  proper  act  of  volition  itself  still  remains  to  be  ac- 
counted for.    But  if  an  equivalent  and  correlated  force  must 
be  furnished  to  determine  and  move  the  will,  then,  in  order 
to  raise  50  pounds,  a  force  correlated  and  equivalent  to  the 
gravity  of  50  pounds  must  be  furnished,  at  least,  three  times 
over;  for  the  food  must  furnish  such  a  force,  first  to  the  ner- 
vous and  muscular  organism,  and  then  to  the  will  itself, 
and  thirdly,  something  besides  the  food  and  all  its  manu- 
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factuxed  products  mnst  famish  an  equal  detennining  energy 
to  set  the  whole  in  motion.  And  if  this  comes  from  without 
in  the  form  of  correlated  physical  force,  then  is  toUl  dispensed 
with  altogether ;  for  what  was  called  force  of  will  determines 
nothing  at  all,  any  more  than  force  of  muscle ;  indeed,  be- 
comes a  useless  term  in  the  series,  and  man  is  left  a  mere 
machine,  played  upon  by  external  forces,  with  no  more  free- 
dom than  belongs  to  the  harp  of  ^olus. 

Now,  if  the  biologist  has  actually  traced  back  his  anato- 
mical or  chemical  researches,  or  his  series  of  physical  causes 
and  correlations  of  material  force,  until  he  has  detected  as  an 
object  of  external  observation  the  very  formation,  and  move- 
ment, and  immediate  presence  of  thought — so  as  fairly  to  pin 
his  insect — ^the  very  act  and  internal  impulse  of  volition, 
either  prlsating  in  photoplasm,  or  distilling  from  brain,  or 
flashing  along  the  nerves ;  or  if  he  has  discovered  and  ex- 
hibited how  the  elemental  forces  of  food  and  air,  the  combi- 
nations of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  and  a  little 
phosphorus,  immediately  produce  all  the  effects  of  mental 
action,  without  the  intervention   of  thought  or  will,  it   is 
well ;  we  submit ;  our  only  refuge  is  absolute  skepticism,  our 
whole  being  is  shown  to  be  an  utter  and  remediless  contra- 
diction.   But,  in  fact,  he  has  accomplished  no  such  thing ; 
nor  is  there  the  slightest  probability  or  approximation  to  a 
probability  that  he  will  ever  accomplish  any  such  thing.    The 
physiologist  finds  no  mind,  not  because  there  is  no  mind,  but 
because  he  is  on  a  track  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can 
never  reach  it.    He  is  moving  in  an  asymptote,  and  can  never 
touch  the  curve  he  seeks.    We  should  never  know  of  the 
existence  of  thought  or  will  but  by  our  own  inward  conscious- 
ness.   Whatever  we  can  know  of  them,  of  their  nature,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  laws  of  their'  action,  we  must  learn 
in  the  same  way.    In  this  way,  we  have  learned  of  their  ex- 
istence, and  much  of  their  nature  and  laws.    We  know  that 
we  think,  and  reason,  and  plan  ;  we  know  that  we  will,  and 
act^  and  produce  external  effectSi;  we  know  that  our  wills  act 
in  view  of  some  proposed  good,  whether  moral  or  physical, 
to  be  attained  or  accomplished ;  we  know  that  such  conceived 
moral  good,  or  physical  enjoyment,  can  not  exist  as  an  ele- 
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mental  force  in  bread  or  air,  and  come  to  act  npon  oar  wills 
in  the  way  of  phjrsical  causation;    for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  does  not  exist  at  all,  except  in  the  thought  and  antici- 
pation of  the  mind.    If  it  be  alleged  that  the  real  motiye  is 
this  present  thought  itself,  and  that  this  acts  upon  the  will 
as  an  efficient  cause,  i.  e.,  by  virtue  of  the  correlation:  of 
forces :  we  simply  ask  whether,  then,  the  bare  thought  or 
anticipation  of  a  great  good  involves  in  itself  a  greater  ma- 
terial force,  or  requires  for  its  own  evolution  the  use  and  ex- 
penditure of  a  greater  quantity  of  cerebral  molecules,  and 
thus  produces  more  exhaustion  in  the  oi^anism,  than  the  bare 
thought  of  a  less  good  ?    Whether  the  material  force  required 
for  the  evolution  of  thought  is  proportioned  to  the  magnitude 
or  distance  of  its  object  ?    Whether  to  transfer  the  thou^ts 
from  the  earth  to  the  moon,  produces  240  times  greater 
physical  exhaustion  than  to  transfer  them  from  Moscow  to 
Constantinople?  and  infinitely  greater  to  think  of  a   smi 
than  of  an  atom  ?    Whether  St.  Paul  suffered  more  physical 
exhaustion  from  the  thought  of  saving  a  thousand  souls  by 
preaching  at  Oorinth,  than  he  would  have  suffered  from  the 
thougl^t  of  saving  one  ?    Whether  the  sick  man,  when  he  takes 
the  medicine  proposed  for  his  recovery,  is  physically  exhausted 
and  wearied  by  the  bare  thou^t  of  the  good  thus  to  be  at- 
tained, and  that  in  proportion  as  the  good  anticipated  is  greater? 
In  short,  whether  experience  or  observation  shows  that  the 
bare  thought  or  apprehension  of  a  strong  motive  exhausts 
more  physical  force  tiian  that  of  a  weak  motive  ?    And,  even 
if  all  this  could  be  shown,  still  thought  would  be  thought, 
revealed  in  consciousness  and  known  by  consciousness  only ; 
thought  would  remain  just  what  it  is,  unapproachable  and 
inexplicable  by  external  observation.    The  motive,  and  the 
thought  of  it,  would  still  remain  distinct  from  each  other  in 
the  consciousness ;  and  neither  would  be  apprehended  as 
exerting  physical  force  upon  the  will ; — ^though,  even  if  they 
were  so  considered,  it  would  not  help  the  cause ;  for  thus  we 
should  simply  have  the  force  of  the  will  pitted  against  the 
force  of  the  motive,  as  an  oostacle  to  be  overcome.    Intelli- 
gent acts  of  the  will  as  consciously  connected  with  and  de* 
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pending  upon  final  causes,  would  still  remain  indisputable 
facts  of  experience  ;  and  would  still  hold  their  places  among 
ihe  true  causes  of  known  events.    Indeed,  they  would  still 
give  US  the  best  insight  whjch  we  can  in  any  way  get  info 
the  nature  and  origin  of  force  itself.    An  autonomous  will  is 
a  much  more  plausible  explanation  of  human  activities  than 
an  automatic  machine  or  a  well-strung  harp.    As  long  as 
man's  intelligent  consciousness  remains  it  will  always  con- 
tinue  more  probable  that  all  physical  things,  forces  and 
movements,  are  the  products  of  creative  intelligence,  the  re- 
Bolts  of  will  force,  than  that  intelligence  and  will  themselves 
are  but  transformations  and  correlations  of  physical  forces 
acting  fortuitously  or  automatically  in  the  infinite  flux  and 
reflux  of  things.    While  human  consciousness  remains  we 
may  be  assured  that  materialism,  with  all  its  boasting  and  its 
menaces,  will  never  achieve  the  victory  which  it  so  confident- 
ly anticipates.  And  until  materialism  and  fatalism  are  estab- 
lished in  relation  to  man,  atheism  or  pantheism  can  never  be 
established  in  relation  to  the  universe.    If  mere  physical 
causes  will  explain  the  works  of  nature  without  final  causes 
or  a  designing  mind,  physical  causes  will  also  explain  the 
works  of  art  without  human  design  or  human  intelligence. 
Or  else  all  design  and  intelligence,  human  and  divine  alike, 
must  themselves  be  resolved  into  physical  and  material  forces; 
and  so  fatalism  and  pantheism  must  rest  upon  the  same  foun- 
dation, and  must  stand  or  fall  together.  This  the  modem  pan- 
theistic biologists  feel,  and  hence  their  zealous  efforts  to  resolve 
the  human  mind  and  will,  conscience,  personality  and  all,  into 
mere  correlations,  expressions  and  products  of  material  forces. 
We  are  quite  sure  they  have  not  yet  succeeded,  and  we  have 
not  the  slightest  apprehension  of  their  threatened  triumph. 
The  "  correlation  of  forces"  will  no  more  explain  mental  activ- 
ities than  cerebrosity  or  neuro-electricity  or  animal  mag- 
netism would  explain  them.    The  "  physical  basis  of  life"  will 
no  more  explain  what  Ufe  is,  or  how  it  originates,  than 
"  aquosity,*'  or  "  the  physical  basis  of  aquosity,"  will  explain 
what  water  is,  or  how  it  is  produced.  To  say  that  life  is  a  prop- 
erty of  certain  kinds  of  matter,  is  either  nonsense,  or  is  no  more 
than  to  say  that  there  are  living  bodies.    Mind  and  life  must 
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first  be  given  for  the  production  of  mind  and  tlie  propagation 
of  life.  No  approximation  has  yet  been  made  to  the  discoverj 
of  a  process  by  which  either  life  or  mind  can  be  mannfaotnred, 
or  sublimated,  or  evolved  out  of  mere  brute  matter. 

We  pass,  then,  from  the  anthropological  to  some  phases  of 
the  theistic  and  cosmogonical  problem.  Says  Mr.  Huxley, 
(p.  301) : 

"In  Paley's  famous  illustration,  the  adaptation  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
watch  to  the  ftmctlon,  or  purpose,  of  showing  the  time,  is  held  to  be  evi- 
dence that  the  watch  was  specially  contrived  to  that  end ;  on  the  ground, 
that  the  only  cause  we  know  of,  competent  to  produce  such  an  effect  as  a 
watch  which  shall  keep  time,  is  a  contriving  intelligence  adapting  the 
means  directly  to  that  end. 

Suppose,  however,  that  any  one  had  been  able  to  show  that  the  watch 
had  not  been  made  directly  by  any  person,  but  that  it  was  the  result  of  the 
modification  of  another  watch  which  kept  time  but  poorly ;  and  that  this 
again  had  proceeded  from  a  structure  which  could  hardly  be  called  a  watch 
at  all — seeing  that  it  had  no  figures  on  the  dial  and  the  hands  were  rudi- 
mentary ;  and  that,  going  back  and  back  in  time,  we  come  at  last  to  a  re- 
volving barrel  as  the  earliest  traceable  rudiment  of  the  whole  fabric  And 
imagine  that  it  had  been  possible  to  show  that  all  these  changes  had  re- 
sulted, first,  from  a  tendency  of  the  structure  to  vary  indefinitely ;  and, 
secondly,  from  something  in  the  surrounding  world  which  helped  all  varia- 
tions in  the  direction  of  an  accurate  time-keeper,  and  checked  all  those 
in  other  directions;  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  force  of  Paley's  argument 
would  be  gone.  For  it  would  be  demonstrated  that  an  apparatus  thor- 
oughly well  adapted  to  a  particular  purpose  might  be  the  result  of  a 
method  of  trial  and  error  worked  by  unintelligent  agents,  as  jfrell  as  of  the 
direct  application  of  the  means  appropriate  to  that  end,  by  an  intelligent 
agent.  Now  it  appears  to  us  that  what  we  have  here,  for  illustration's 
sake,  supposed  to  be  done  with  the  watch,  is  exactly  what  the  establish- 
ment of  Darwin's  theory  will  do  for  the  organic  world.*' 

And  so,  as  far  as  the  watch  itself  is  concerned,  Palej's  ar- 
gument seems  for  the  moment  allowed  to  hold  good.  Bat 
tiiis  is  probably  an  inadvertance.  Mr.  Hnxlej  should  hare 
said  to  Palej :  Intelligent  will  is  no  vera  canaa  of  phenom- 
ena, and  final  causes  are  not  to  be  recognized  bj  wise  men 
as  explaining  or  accounting  for  anything  at  all ;  and  that 
being  the  case,  we  must  account  for  the  watch  without  them. 
A  "  theory"  for  that  purpose  is  very  easily  suggested — and  a 
theory,  too,  which  does  not  require  the  intervention  of  intel- 
ligence at  all,  whether  as  a  thing  aui  generis^  or  as  one  of  the 
phenomenal  results  of  physical  force.  Thus : — ^the  combina- 
tions and  arrangements  of  material  particles  and  the  result- 
ing material  forms  are  known  to  be  in  a  constant  variation 
and  flux,  and  sometimes  to  assume  of  themselves  quite  regu- 
lar  outlmes  and  systematic  proportioiis,  as  in  frost  vegeta- 
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tion  and  other  crystals,  for  example.  The  shapes  and  struc- 
tores  thus  existing  at  any  one  time  in  the  nniverse  must  be,  in 
a  nLanner,  infinite;  and  these  changes  and  yariations  going  on 
through  the  untold  ages  of  a  past  eternity,  it  is  quite  credible 
that  any  possible  structure  or  combination  however  compli- 
cated should  have  come  into  being.  A  given  number  of  ma- 
terial  particles,  if  they  exist,  must  stand  in  some  relative  po- 
sition with  respect  to  one  another,  and  the  relative  position 
in  which  they  all  stand  in  the  structure  of  the  watch  is  just 
as  possible  and  just  as  probable,  on  the  simple  doctrine  of 
chances,  and  under  the  operation  of  blind  physical  causes, 
as  any  other  particular  arrangement  that  could  be  suggested. 
Therefore  there  is  no  need  of  any  designing  mind,  in  any 
sense,  to  account  for  the  watch. 

But  is  Paley's  argument  thus  refuted  ?  Few  men  will  think 
so.    The  answer  is  that  that  argument  was  not  intended  as 
an  absolute  demonstration ;  but  inasmuch  as  we  know  by  our 
own  consciousness  that  designing  intelligence  is  a  vera  causa, 
and  that  final  causes  determine  and  characterize  its  opera- 
tions, that  argument  avers  it  to  be  unspeakably  more  proba- 
ble that  the  watch  is,  in  fact,  the  product  of  such  an  intelli- 
gence, than  that  it  is  the  result  of  chance.    If  there  were  no 
such  known  cause  as  a  designing  inteUigence,  perhaps  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  just  given,  as  the  result  of  the  tmin- 
telligent  action  of   mere  physical  causes,  would  be  as  ra- 
tional as  could  be  suggested.     But,  as  the  case  actually 
stands,  no  sane  man  will  accept  it.    So  all  the  letters  of  Ho- 
mer's Biad,  if  cut  out  separately,  jostled  into  a  bag,  shaken 
together,  and  then  drawn  out  one  by  one,  must  come  out  in 
some  order  or  other,  and  they  are  just  as  likely  to  come  in 
that  order  in  which  they  actually  stand  in  the  Biad  as  in  any 
other  that  could  be  designated  beforehand.    Yet  no  sane  man 
'will  believe  that  they  originally  came  into  their  present  order 
a&d  composed  the  Bliad  by  chance,  i.  e.,  by  mere  physical 
causes  of  gravity,  pressure,  electricity,  chemical  attraction, 
&c.,  acting  without  any  intelligent  guidance ;  whereas,  if  the 
letters  were  arranged  in  any  confused  and  unmeaning  way,  he 
conld  readily  believe  it.    But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  tihat 
the  same  physical  causes  may  and  would  come  into  play  in 
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detemuDing  the  place  of  each  letter,  in  the  first  case  as  in 
the  second.  The  orders  as  such  and  in  itself,  needs  and  can 
have  no  physical  cause  in  either  case,  yet  we  are  snre  thai  in 
the  one  case,  where  it  has  a  meaning,  it  uxiSy  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  determined  by  a  designing  mind ;  in  the  other  we  recog- 
nize no  special  cause  but  chance. 

Mr.  Huxley  proposes  his  theory,  his  suppositions,  to  ac- 
count for  the  watch,  but  it  must  be  as  evident  to  him  as  to 
us,  that  so  long  as  these  are  mere  suppositions,  so  long  as 
this  is  an  unestablished  theory,  the  watch  is  not  thus  ac- 
counted for.  He  does  not  pretend  or  seem  to  imagine  that 
thus  the  watch  either  is  or  ever  wiU  be  accounted  for.  Bui 
he  seems  to  think  that  by  analogous  suppositions  the  struc- 
ture of  ''  the  organic  world  "  will  one  day  be  accounted  for. 
He  does  not  pretend  that  they  are  thus  explained,  or  that 
Darwin's  theory  has  been  established ;  but  the  establishment 
of  it,  he  says,  will  do  for  the  organic  world  what  the  estab- 
lishment of  those  other  suppositions  would  do  for  the  watch. 
He  has  scientific  faith.  That  is  allowable,  though  Christian 
faith  is  proscribed. 

Take  the  appUcation  of  Paley*s  argument  to  a  physical  or- 
ganism, to  the  structure  of  man,  for  example.  Here,  accord- 
ing to  Huxley  and  Darwin,  the  argument  fails  entirely,  for 
here  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  final  causes  and  a  de- 
signing intelligence  are  not  to  be  at  all  thought  of  as  means 
of  explaining  anything.  There  is  no  other  vera  causa  bat 
physical  forces.  And  this  being  premised,  it  is  gravely  sug- 
gested and  stoutly  maintained,  as  the  most  scientific  and 
philosophical  theory  yet  devised,  indeed  the  only  theory  hav- 
ing any  claims  to  a  scientific  character  at  all,  that  man,  with 
all  the  delicate  and  complex  organs  of  his  frame,  and  witb 
all  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  has  descended  by  nat- 
ural generation  from  some  protozoon,  as  much  more  rude  than 
the  turnip  or  the  poke-weed  or  the  earth-worm  as  they  are 
more  rude  than  the  horse  or  the  antelope — ^has  been  thence 
developed  by  a  mere  process  of  constant  self-variation  and 
natural  selection,  without  the  intervention  of  any  designing 
mind  or  reference  to  any  final  cause.  Where  the  primal  type 
of  the  ancestral  turnip  came  from  we  are  not  told.    That  is 
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left  by  BaTwin  to  provide  for  itself*  But  when  we  have  suo- 
eeeded  in  theorizing  man  oat  of  a  turnip,  it  will  cost  but  lit- 
tle, as  Mr.  Huxley  and  others  have  shown  us,  to  theorize  the 
tnmip  out  of  brute  matter,  and  brute  matter  itself  out  of  the 
infinite  possibilities  of  eternity. 

Or,  if  we  take  a  particular  organ,  the  eye  for  example,  with 
all  its  complex  structure  and  delicate  adaptations,  and  more 
than  mechanical  contrivances — ^it  has  been  developed,  says 
the  Darwinian,  from  the  crude,  blind,  primordial,  nondescript, 
vegeto-animal,  hermaphrodite  ancestor  of  the  turnip  and  the 
tape-worm,  by  the  same  constant  variation  of  offspring  and 
natural  selection  of  varieties.  And  when  it  is  asked  whether 
science  has  traced  out  this  process  by  actual  observation  in 
any  one  instance,  it  is  frankly  admitted  that  she  has  not ; 
tliai,  so  far  from  having  demonstrated  or  scientifically  ascer- 
tained that  mankind  has  descended  from  the  monkey,  or  that 
any  one  man  ever  had  such  a  parentage,  either  in  more  re- 
cent or  in  paleontological  times ;  still  less,  that  either  the 
race  or  any  individual  of  it  was  ever  evolved  from  a  fern  or  a 
polyp,  or  from  any  common  ancestral  type  of  polyp  and  fern  ; 
she  has  never  so  much  as  shown  that  any  one  species  of  ani- 
mals was  ever  transmuted  into  another,  or  one  solitary  new 
species  evolved  from  a  different  species  antecedently  existing. 
She  has  not  ascertained  that  the  human  frame  is,  in  any  im- 
portant particular  or  considerable  degree,  if  at  all,  different 
BOW  from  what  it  was  three  thousand,  or,  according  to  her 
own  chronology,  thirty  thousand  or  even  three  hundred  thou- 
sand years  ago.  She  has  never  observed  an  eye  gradually 
developed  from  a  bud  or  an  accidental  nervous  ganglion,  or 
from  a  wart  or  any  animal  or  vegetable  or  vegeto-animal  ex- 
crescence whether  normal  or  abnormal ;  nor  has  she  discov- 
ered the  slightest  evidence  that  the  present  structure  of  the 
eye,  whether  of  man  or  of  any  species  of  beast,  is  any  im- 
provement or  variation  upon  what  it  has  been  in  all  those 
past  ages.  She  has  simply  observed  that  permanent  varieties 
of  pigeons  and  plants  can  be  developed  by  careful  selection 
of  offspring,  and  she  guesses  that  what  she  calls  natural  se- 
lection may  have  performed  the  same  office ;  and,  therefore, 
though  no  leap  from  turnip  or  poljrp  to  monkey,  or  from  mon- 
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key  to  man,  has  ever  been  observed,  and  though  the  eye  has 
remained  without  perceptible  change  for  thousands  of  years, 
indeed,  through  the  whole  period  through  which  human  re- 
search has  extended,  yet  it  is  possible  that  in  the  long  track 
of  the  many  millions  and  billions  of  years  of  a  past  eternity, 
the  turnip-polyp  ancestor  might  have  deyeloped  itself  by  im- 
perceptible yariations  into  a  rational  man ;  and  the  vegeta- 
ble bark  or  bud,  or  some  vegeto-animal  excrescence  or  lump 
of  nerves  may  have  grown  at  length  by  infinitisimal  changes 
into  the  perfect  organism  and  adaptations  of  the  human  eye. 
But,  now,  we  ask,  how  much  better  a  solution  is  this  of  the 
origin  of  specific  organisms  than  that  chance  solution,  above 
referred  to,  of  the  origin  of  the  watch  and  the  Hiad  ?  Yet, 
on  the  assumption  that  final  causes  and  a  designing  creative 
intelligence  are  absolutely  to  be  excluded  from  the  case,  per- 
haps it  is  as  good  a  solution  as  can  be  given.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  intelligent  will  be  recognized  as  a  vera  causa 
of  phenomena,  then,  even  though  Darwin  could  increase  the 
evidence  for  his  theory  a  hundred  fold,  it  would  yet  remain 
immensely  more  probable  that  the  structure  of  the  eye  and 
the  intellect  of  man  are  due  to  the  proper  agency  of  that  in- 
telUgent  will,  than  to  the  fortuitous  and  unintelligent  evolu- 
tion of  Darwinism. 

By  what  physical  processes  or  laws  that  intelligent  will  ef- 
fectuated its  creations,  would  still  remain  a  proper  subject  of 
scientific  inquiry ;  but  that  inquiry  should  be  pursued,  not  by 
mere  guesses  and  pantheistic  assumptions,  but  by  tracing 
known  effects  to  known  causes,  and  always  acknowledging  the 
intelligent  will  presiding  over  and  conducting  all  the  physical 
processes,  and  wielding  all  the  physical  forces,  for  the  accom- 
pUshment  of  its  rational  ends.  As  we  can  never  trace  oar 
way  though  physical  phenomena  back  to  the  first  act  of  the 
human  wiU,  so  we  can  never  push  our  scientific  iavestigationa 
so  far  as  to  touch  the  very  hand  of  God.  If  we  hope,  with 
Mr.  Huxley's  scientific  faith,  to  solve  one  day  the  whole  mys- 
tery of  the  universe  by  physical  research,  so  as  to  understand 
thoroughly  how  to  make  such  an  universe,  we  are  hoping  to 
be  as  God.    If  we  expect  to  be  able  to  show  how  it  could 
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make  itself,  without  the  agency  of  any  intelligent  will,  we  are 
on  the  high  road  to  atheism. 

Mr.  Huxley  acknowledges  that  Darwin's  theory  is  not  es- 
tablished, that  the  fixed  barrier  between  physiological  species 
has  not  been  overpassed ;  that  it  has  never  yet  been  shown 
that  any  varieties  developed  in  any  way  under  our  knowledge, 
from  any  existing  species,  are  incapable  of  mixing  together, 
or,  by  their  intermixture,  give  rise  to  hybrid  or  unprolific 
offspring.  This  is  a  capital  point ;  it  is  precisely  the  crucial 
experiment ;  for  while  this  remains,  his  theory  fails  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  species ;  i.  e.,  it  fails  entirely.  But  this  point 
is  no  new  discovery  of  Mr.  Huxley ;  it  was  made  against 
Darwin's  theory,  in  this  Eeview,  as  long  ago  as  1860,  together 
with  the  points  that,  in  Darwin's  theory,  we  can  not  account 
for  the  human  brain  or  the  human  mind,  for  man's  conscious- 
ness and  will,  or  for  his  rational,  asthetical,  and  ethical  nature. 
These  same  points  of  objection,  with  several  others,  have 
been  very  neatly  put  by  Mr.  Wallace,  in  a  passage  which  we 
can  not  forbear  transcribing.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  WaDace  favors  the  Darwinian  tendency  with  all  his 
might,  and  claims  the  credit  of  being  a  co-discoverer  with 
Darwin  of  the  latter's  fundamental  idea  on  the  origin  of 
species. 

**  I  have  shown  that  the  brain  of  the  lowest  savages,  and,  as  far  as  we  yet 
Icnow,  of  the  pre-historic  races,  is  little  inferior  In  size  to  that  of  the  high- 
est types  of  man,  and  immensely  superior  to  that  of  the  higher  animals ; 
*while  it  is  nniversally  admitted  that  quantity  of  brain  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  of  the  elements  which  determine  mental  powers. 

Yet  the  mental  requirements  of  savages,  and  the  faculties  actually  ex- 
ercised by  tiiem,  are  very  little  above  those  of  animals.  The  higher  feel- 
ings of  pure  morality  and  refined  emotion,  and  the  power  of  abstract  rea- 
-soning  and  ideal  conception,  are  useless  to  them,  are  rarely  if  ever  mani- 
fested, and  have  no  important  relations  to  their  habits,  wants,  desires,  or 
well-b^ng.  They  possess  a  mental  organ  beyond  their  needs.  Natural  se- 
lection could  only  have  endowed  savage  man  with  a  brain  a  Uttle  superior 
to  that  of  an  ape,  whereas  he  actually  possesses  one  very  little  inferior  to 
that  of  a  philosopher. 

The  soft,  naked,  sensitive  skin  of  man,  entirely  tree  firom  that  hairy 
covering  which  Is  so  universal  among  the  mammalia,  cannot  be  explained 
on  tiie  theory  of  natural  selection.  The  habits  of  savages  show  that  they 
feel  the  want  of  this  covering,  which  is  the  most  completely  absent  in  man 
exactly  where  it  is  thickest  in  other  animals.  We  have  no  reason  whatever 
to  believe  it  could  have  been  hurtful  or  even  useless  to  primitive  man ;  and 
under  these  circumstances,  its  complete  abolition,  shown  by  its  never  re- 
verting in  mixed  breeds,  is  a  demonstration  of  the  agency  of  some  other 
power  than  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  in  the  development  of 
man  from  tiie  lower  animals.    Other  characters  show  difficulties  of  a  simi- 
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lar  kind,  tboagh  not  perhaps  in  an  eqiaal  degree.  The  Btmctnre  of  the  hor 
man  foot  and  hand  seem  unnecessarily  perfect  for  the  needs  of  savage  man, 
in  whom  they  are  as  completely  developed  as  in  the  highest  races.  Th» 
structure  of  the  human  larynx,  giving  the  power  of  speech  and  of  pro- 
ducing musical  sounds,  and  especially  its  extreme  development  in  the  fe- 
male sex,  are  shown  to  be  beyond  the  needs  of  savages,  and,  from  their 
known  habits,  impossible  to  have  been  acquired  either  by  sexual  selections 
or  by  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  mind  of  man  offers  arguments  in  the  same  direction,  hardly  lefl» 
strong  than  those  derived  ftrom  his  bodily  structure.  A  number  of  his 
mental  faculties  have  no  relation  to  his  fellow  man,  or  to  his  material  pro- 
gress. The  power  of  conceiving  etesnity  and  infinity,  and  all  those  purely 
abstract  notions  of  form,  number  and  harmony,  which  play  so  large  a  part 
in  the  life  of  civillased  races,  are  entirely  outside  of  the  whole  world  of 
thought  of  the  savage,  and  have  no  infinence  on  his  individual  existence 
or  on  that  of  his  tribe.  They  can  not,  therefore,  have  been  developed  by 
any  preset vation  of  useful  forms  of  thought ;  yet  we  find  occasional  traces 
of  them  amidst  a  low  civilization,  and  at  a  time  when  they  could  have  had 
no  practical  ellbct  on  the  success  of  the  individual,  the  family,  or  the  race; 
and  the  development  of  a  moral  sense  or  conscience  by  similar  means  is 
equally  Inconceivable. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  every  one  of  these  characteristics 
is  necessary  for  the  full  development  of  human  nature.    The  rapid  pro- 
gress of  civilization  under  favorable  conditions,  would  not  be  possible^ 
were  not  the  organ  of  the  mind  of  man  prepared  in  advance,  ftilly  developed 
as  regards  size,  structure,  and  proportions,  and  only  needing  a  few  genera^ 
tlons  of  use  and  habit  to  coordinate  Its  complex  functions.  The  naked  and 
sensitive  skin,  by  necessitating  clothing  and  houses,  woald  lead  to  the 
more  rapid  development  of  man's  Inventive  and  constructive  faculties,  and,, 
by  leading  to  a  more  refined  feeling  of  personal  modesty,  may  have  infia- 
enced  to  a  considerable  extent  his  moral  nature.    The  erect  fbrm  of  man, 
by  freeing  the  hands  from  all  locomotive  uses,  has  been  necessary  for  his 
intellectual  advancement ;  and  the  extreme  perfection  of  his  hands  has 
alone  rendered  possible  that  excellence.  In  all  the  arts  of  civilization,  which 
raises  him  so  far  above  the  savage,  and  is  perhaps  but  the  forerunner  of  a 
higher  Intellectual  and  moral  advancement.    The  perfection  of  his  vocal 
organs  has  first  led  to  the  formation  of  articulate  speech,  and  then  to  the 
development  of  those  exquisitely- toned  sounds,  which  are  only  appreciated 
by  the  higher  races,  and  which  are  probably  destined  for  more  elevated  uses 
and  more  refined  enjoyment,  in  a  higher  condition  than  we  have  yet  at- 
tained to.  So,  those  faculties,  which  enable  us  to  transcend  time  and  space, 
and  to  realize  the  wondcrflil  conceptions  of  mathematics  and  philosophy, 
or  which  give  us  an  intense  yearning  for  abstract  truth,  (all  of  which  were 
occasionally  manifested  at  such  an  early  period  of  human  history,  as  to  be 
far  in  advance  of  any  of  the  few  practical  applications  which  have  since 
grown  out  of  them),  are  evidently  essential  to  the  perfect  development  of 
man  as  a  spiritual  being,  but  are  utterly  inconceivable  as  having  been  pro- 
duced through  the  action  of  a  law  which  looks  only,  and  can  look  only,  to 
the  Immediate  material  welfare  of  the  individual  or  the  race. 

The  inference  I  would  draw  from  this  class  of  phenomena  is,  tliat  a 
superior  intelligence  has  guided  the  development  of  man  in  a  definite  di- 
rection, and  for  a  special  purpose,  just  as  man  guided  the  development  of 
many  animal  and  vegetable  forms.  The  laws  of  evolution  alone  perhaps 
never  would  have  produced  a  grain  so  well  adapted  to  man's  use  as  wheat 
and  maize ;  such  fruits  as  the  seedless  banana  and  bread  fruit ;  or  such 
animals  as  the  Guernsey  milch  cow  or  the  London  dray-horse.  Yet  these 
so  closely  resemble  tlie  unaided  productions  of  nature,  that  we  may  well 
imagine  a  being,  who  had  mastered  the  laws  of  development  of  organic 
forms  through  past  ages,  refusing  to  believe  that  any  new  power  had  beeD» 
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concerned  in  their  production,  and  scornfolly  rejecting  the  theory  (as  my 
theory  will  be  rejected  by  many  who  agree  wilb'  lofi  on  other  points)  that 
in  Uieae  few  cases  a  controlling  intelligence  bad  directed  the  action  o(  the 
laws  of  yariation,  multiplication  and  surTlyal,  for  his  own  purposes.    We 
know*  however,  that  this  has  been  done;  and  we  must  therefore  admit  the 
possibility  that,  If  we. are  not  the  highest  intelligences  in  the  universe, 
some  higher  Intelligence  may  have  directed  the  process  by  which  the  human 
race  was  developed,  by  means  of  more  subtle  agencies  than  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.    At  the  same  time  I  must  confess  that  this  theory  has  the 
disadvantage  of  requiring  the  intervention  of  some  distinct  Individual  in- 
telligence, to  aid  in  the  production  of  what  we  can  hardly  avoid  consider- 
ing aa  the  ultimate  aim  and  outcome  of  all  organized  existence— intellect 
tnal,  ever-advancing,  spiritual  man.    It  therefore  irapUes,  that  the  great 
laws  which  govern  the  material  universe  were  insufficient  for  his  produc- 
tion unless  we  consider  (as  we  may  fairly  do)  that  the  controlling  action  of 
SQch  higher  intelligences  is  a  necessary  part  of  these  laws,  Just  as  the 
action  of  all  surrounding  organisms  is  one  of  the  agencies  in  organic  de- 
Telopmcnt    But  even  if  my  particular  view  should  not  be  the  true  one,. 
the  difficulties  I  have  put  forward  remain,  and«  I  think,  prove  that  some 
more  general  and  more  fundamental  law  underlies  that  of  *  natural  selec- 
tion.'   The  law  of  unconscious  intelligence  pervading  all  organic  nature^^ 
put  forth  by  Dr.  Laycock,  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Murphy,  is  such  a  law ;  but 
to  my  mind  It  has  the  double  disadvantage  of  being  both  unintelligible  and 
incapable  of  any  kind  of  proof.    It  is  more  probablethat  the  true  law  lies 
too  deep  for  us  to  discover  it,  but  there  seem  to  me  to  be  ample  indications 
that  such  a  law  does  exist,  and  is  probably  connected  with  the  absolute 
origin  of  life  aUd  organization." 

"THE  ORIGIN  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS." 

**The  question  of  the  origin  of  sensation  and  of  thought  can  be  but 
briefly  discusfted  in  this  place,  since  it  is  a  subject  wide  enough  to  require 
a  separate  vol nme  for  its  proper  treatment.  No  physiologist  or  philosopher 
has  yet  ventured  to  propound  an  intelligible  theory  of  how  sensation 
may  possibly  be  a  product  of  organization ;  while  many  have  declared  the 
passage  from  matter  to  mind  to  be  inconceivable.  In  his  pre^sideutial  ad- 
dress to  the  Phvsical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Norwich,  in 
1868,  Professor  Tyndall  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

'The  passage  from  the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  corresponding  facts  of 
eonsciousness  is  unthinkable.  Granted  that  a  definite  thought,  and  a  defi- 
nite molecular  action  of  the  brain  occur  simultaneously,  we  do  not  possess 
the  intellectual  organ,  nor  apparently  any  rudiment  of  the  organ,  which 
would  enable  us  to  pass  by  a  process  of  reasoning  from  the  one  phenome- 
non to  the  other.  They  appear  together,  but  we  do  not  know  why.  Were 
our  minds  and  senses  so  expanded,  strengthened  and  illuminated  as  to 
enable  us  to  see  and  feel  the  very  molecules  of  the  brain ;  were  we  capable 
of  following  all  their  motions,  all  their  groupings,  all  their  electric  dis- 
charges, if  such  there  be,  and  were  we  ultimately  acquainted  with  the  cor- 
responding states  of  thought  and  feeling,  we  should  be  as  far  as  ever  from 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  How  are  these  physical  processes  connecte<l 
with  the  facts  of  consciousness  f  The  chasm  between  the  two  classes  of 
phenomena  would  still  remain  intellectually  impassable.' 

In  his  latest  work  (*  An  Introduction  to  the  Classification  of  Minerals') 
published  in  1859,  Professor  Huxley  unhesitatingly  adopts  the  well-founded 
doctrine,  that  Mife  Is  the  cause  and  not  the  consequence  of  organization.' 
In  bis  celebrated  article  on  -The  Physical  Basis  of  Life,*  however,  he 
maintains,  that  life  is  a  property  of  protoplasm,  and  that  protoplasm  owes 
its  properties  to  the  nature  and  disposition  of  its  molecules.  Hence  he 
terms  it  *the  matter  of  life,*  and  believes  that  all  the  physical  properties  of 
organized  beings  are  due  to  the  physical  properties  of  protoplasm.    8o 
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fort  we  might,  perhaps,  follow  him,  bnt  he  does  not  stop  here.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  bridge  over  that  chasm,  which  Professor  Tyndall  has  declared  to 
be  '  Intellectaally  impassable,'  and,  by  means  which  he  states  to  be  logical, 
arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  our  *  thoughts  are  the  expression  of  mole- 
cular changes  in  that  matter  of  life,  which  is  the  source  of  other  vital 
phenomena.' 

Not  having  been  able  to  find  any  clue  in  Professor  Huxley's  wrltiiigs,  to 
the  steps  by  which  he  passes  from  those  vital  phenomena,  which  consist 
only  in  their  last  analysis  of  movements  of  particles  of  matter,  to  those 
other  phenomena  which  we  term  thought,  sensation,  or  consciousness ;  but 
knowing  that  so  positive  an  expression  from  him  will  have  great  weight 
with  many  persons,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  with  as  much  brevity  as  is 
compatible  with  clearness,  that  this  theory  is  not  only  incapable  of  proof, 
but  is,  also,  as  it  appears  to  me,  inconsistent  with  accurate  conceptions  of 
molecular  physics.'** 

Mr.  Wallace  then  proceeds  to  develop  his  dynamical  doc- 
trine of  *^  molecular  physics,"  or  the  nature  of  matter ;  in 
which  we  need  not  follow  him. 

Mr.  Huxley  admits  that  Darwin's  method  is  deductive  rather 
than  inductive,  and  boldly  defends  it  in  this  character ;  in 
which  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Malthusian  doc- 
trine of  population.  "It  has  been  urged,"  says  Mr.  H., 
"  that,  in  his  chapters  on  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  on 
natural  selection,  Mr.  Darwin  does  not  so  much  prove  that 
natural  selection  does  occur  as  that  it  must  occur ;  but,  in 
fact,  no  other  sort  of  demonstration  is  attainable" — ergo,  etc. 
Significant  admission;  not  only  is  no  proof  of  the  fact  attained, 
but  no  such  proof  is  attainable.  And  yet  Mr.  Huxley  else- 
where says :  "  but  when,  as  commonly  happens,  we  change 
vnll  into  must,  we  introduce  an  idea  of  necessity,  which  most 
assuredly  does  not  lie  in  the  observed  facts,  and  has  no  war- 
ranty, that  I  can  discover,  elsewhere.  For  my  part,  I  utterly 
repudiate  and  anathematize  the  intruder.  Fact  I  know ;  and 
law  I  know ;  but  what  is  this  necessity  save  an  empty  shadow 
of  my  own  mind's  throwing  ?"  Still,  he  seems  satisfied  with 
Darwin's  "  must" — ^because  his  friend,  poor  fellow,  has,  and 
can  get,  nothing  better  to  give.  Or,  perhaps,  as  another  rea- 
son for  accepting  it,  he  was  thinking  of  a  **  maxim  which,"  he 
says,  *'  science  constantly  inculcates,  that  the  sole  ground  on 
which  any  statement  has  a  right  to  be  believed,  is  the  impossi- 
bility of  refuting  it."    And  so,  '^  science,"  whether  represented 

*  See  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  on  Natural  Selection,  1870,  pp.  865-862. 
Will  the  Darwinian  perhaps  suggest,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Wallace,  that  the 
monkey  has  been  developed  downward  from  the  degraded  and  savage  man, 
and  not  the  savage  man  from  the  monkey  ? 
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by  Mr.  Darwin  or  Mr.  Hnxle  j,  has  a  very  easy  way  of  managing 
her  business.    She  has  only  to  propound  her  theories,  and 
leave  the  bnrden  of  proof  to  the  dissentients  ;  let  them  refate 
them  if  they  can.    If  others,  as  well  as  ''  science,"  might 
exercise  the  same  right,  it  might  lead  to  snndry  complications. 
One  might  assert,  for  example,  that  all  the  inhabitaats  of 
Satom  are  green ;  and,  unless  he  can  refate  the  statements, 
Mr.  Huxley  must  belieye  it,  or  believe  nothing ;  for  he  can 
have  no  oiher  groimd  for  beUeving  anything.    And  yet,  if  the 
simple  statement  is  propounded,  that  God's  own  authority,  if 
given,  is  a  sufGicient  guarantee  of  truth,  a  sufficient  ground 
of  belief,  even  as  against  all  the  speculations  of  "  science ;" 
that  we  have  that  authority  in  the  Bible ;  that  God  hath  spoken 
to  us  by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ;  and  that,  waiving  for  the  present 
the  rest  of  the  Scriptures,  what  Christ  himself  hath  delivered 
or  confirmed  to  us,  is  to  be  received  as  of  ultimate  and  abso- 
lute authority;  will  Mr.  Huxley  call  for  no  evidence,  but  either 
believe  the  whole,  or  take  the  entire  burden  of  the  negative 
proof  upon  himself  ?    Far  from  it.    When  this  aspect  of  the 
case  is  presented,  he  has  quite  a  different  set  of  ''  maxims" 
to  meet  it  with.    He  has  a  sensitive  horror  of  all  authority^ 
and  can  not  brook  a  book  revelation.    He  holds  that  it  is 
one's  '^  duty  to  doubt  until  he  is  compelled  by  the  absolute 
authority  of  nature  to  believe  that  which  is  written  in  bo6ks." 
**  For  the  votary  of  science,  skepticism  is  the  highest  of  duties, 
blind  faith  the  one  unpardonable  sin.    He  holds  his  firmest 
conyictions,  not  because  the  man  he  most  venerates  holds 
them ;  not  because  their  verity  is  testified  by  portents  and 
wonders.  .  .  .    The  man  of  science  has  learned  to  believe  in 
justification,  not  by  faith,  but  by  verification." 

The  relation  of  his  views  to  Christianity  is  stiU  more  fully 
brought  out  in  other  passages : 

*'  Farthermore,"  says  he,  **  the  physiologist  finds  life  to  be  as  dependeDt 
for  its  manifestation  on  particular  molecular  arrangements  as  any  physical 
or  chemical  phenomenon ;  and  wherever  he  extends  his  researches,  fixed 
ordor  and  unchanging  causation  reveal  themselves  as  plainly  as  in  the  rest 
of  Nature. 

Nor  can  I  find  that  any  other  Ikte  has  awaited  the  germ  of  Heligion. 
Arising,  like  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  out  of  the  action  and  interaction 
of  man's  mind,  it  has  taken  the  intellectual  coverings  of  Fetichism  or 
Polytheism ;  of  Theism  or  Atheism ;  of  Superstition  or  Rationalism.  With 
these,  and  their  relative  merits  and  demerits,  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  but 
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this  it  l8  needHil  for  my  purpose  to  say,  that  if  the  religion  of  the  present 
differs  /h>iii  that  of  the  past,  it  is  becaase  the  theology  of  the  present  has 
become  more  scientific  than  that  of  the  past ;  because  it  lias  not  only  re- 
nounced idofs  of  wood  and  idols  of  stone,  but  begins  to  see  the  necessity 
of  breaking  in  pieces  the  idols  built  up  of  books  and  traditions  and  fine- 
spun ecclesiastical  cobwebs ;  and  of  cherishing  the  noblest  and  most  human 
of  man's  emotions,  by  worship '  for  the  most  part  of  the  silent  sort'  at  the 
altar  of  the  Unknown  and  Unknowable.''  (p.  16.) 

The  doctrine  of  the  origm  of  species  by  special  creatioi}, 
he  denominates  briefly  in  an  "  absurdity ;"  and  those  who,  in 
the  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  recognize  any  thing  more 
than  the  results  of  natural  causes,  and  acknowledge  the  hand 
and  proTidence  of  God,  he  mildly  dismisses  as  "  fools."  In 
what  category^  then,  we  might  ask,  would  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  come  ?  Or  will  it  be  said,  that  in  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  such  notions  may  be  excused,  seeing  that,  in  those 
unscientific  times,  they  had  not  the  means  of  knowing  better? 

"  The  myths  of  paganism,"  ho  adds,  "  are  as  dead  as  Osiris  or  Zeus,  and 
the  man  who  should  revive  them,  in  opposition  to  the  knowledge  of  oar 
time,  would  be  justly  laughed  to  scorn ;  but  the  coeval  imaginations  cur* 
rent  among  the  rude  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  recorded  by  writers  whose  very 
name  and  age  are  admitted  by  every  scholar  to  be  unknown,  have  unfor- 
tunately not  yet  shared  their  fate.  .  .  In  this  nineteenth  century,  as  at 
the  dawn  of  modern  physical  science,  the  cosmogony  of  the  semi-barbarous 
Hebrew  is  the  incubus  of  the  philosopher  and  the  opprobrium  of  the  ortho- 
dox. Who  shall  number  the  patient  and  earnest  seekers  after  truth,  from 
the  days  of  Galileo  until  now,  whose  lives  have  been  embittered,  and  their 
good  name  blasted  by  the  mistaken  zeal  of  Bibliolaters?"  (p.  277.) 

Can  the  animus  of  such  passages  be  mistaken  ?  Are  they 
the  language  of  a  much  abused  and  misunderstood  friend,  or 
of  a  declared  and  vindictive  enemy,  who  is  ready  to  make 
war  to  the  knife  ?  And,  pray,  when  shall  we  have  got  through 
with  Galileo  ?  Why  not  vary  the  refrain  a  little  for  once,  and 
put  in  the  name  of  Lamarck,  for  example  ?  It  will  be  found 
that  there  have  been  philosophical  and  scientific  "  failures,*' 
as  well  as  theological,  only  we  have  not  made  so  much  noise 
about  them.  Not  only  have  Lamarck's  transmutation  theory, 
and  the  doctrine  of  phlogiston,  gone  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Capulets,  but  many  others  are  in  the  same  way,  as  the  doc- 
trine of  the  multiple  origins  of  mankind,  of  spontaneous 
generation,  and  multitudes  of  geologico-cosmogonical  theories, 
most  of  them  in  their  time  threatening  speedy  annihilation 
to  the  Bible,  to  Christianity,  and  even  to  Theism. 

And  yet|  standing  in  a  relation  thus  defined  to  a  positive 
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revelation^  and  to  the  Christian  religion,  Mr.  Htudey  coolj 
asks: 

**  Why  shoald  [such]  scientific  teaching  be  limited  to  weelc  dayB?  Eccle- 
eiastlcally-minded  persons  are  In  the  habit  of  calling  what  they  do  not  like 
by  very  hard  names,  and  I  shoald  not  wonder  if  they  brand  the  proposition 
I  ajn  abont  to  make,  as  blasphemous  and  worse.  But,  not  mindins:  this,  I 
▼entare  to  ask,  would  there  really  be  any  thing  wrong  in  using  part  of 
Sanday  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  those  who  have  no  other  leisure,  In 
«  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  of  man's  relation  to  nature  f 

I  should  like  to  see  a  sclen title  Sunday-school  in  every  parish,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  superseding  any  existing  means  of  teaching  the  people  the 
things  that  are  for  their  good,  but  side  by  side  with  them. 

And  if  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  persons  to  whom  I  have  referred,  object 
that  they  find  It  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  the  God  whom  they  worship, 
to  awaken  the  minds  of  the  young  to  the  infinite  wonder  and  majesty  of 
tlie  worka  which  they  proclaim  His,  and  to  teach  them  those  laws  which 
must  needs  be  His  laws,  and  therefore  of  all  things  needfUl  for  man  to  know, 
I  can  only  recommend  them  to  be  let  blood  and  put  on  low  diet.  There 
must  be  something  very  wrong  going  on  in  the  instrument  of  logic,  If  It 
turns  out  such  conclusions  from  such  premises." 

Now,  if  Mr.  Hnxlej  means  to  be  taken  au  pied  de  la  lettre, 
and  merely  to  recommend,  that,  in  Sanday -schools,  ''the 
minds  of  the  young  should  be  awakened  to  the  infinite  won- 
der and  majesty  [see  Psalm  xix]  of  the  works  which  ecclesias- 
tical persons  prddaim  to  be  God's,  and  be  taught  those  laws 
which  must  needs  be  His  laws,"  we  have  nothing  to  say 
against  it;  only  begging  humbly  to  suggest,  that  if  such  in- 
struction implies  the  teaching  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
Natural  Science,  as  such,  or  as  an  integral  department,  it 
would  seem  to  us  more  reasonable  that  it  should  be  left  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  other  six  days  of  the  week.  Or,  if  he  has 
in  mind  those  poor  children  who  have  never  any  opportunity 
for  any  instruction  except  on  Sundays,  we  venture  to  suggest 
that  to  teach  them  reading  and  vmting,  vnth  the  principles 
of  morals  and  religion,  to  familiarize  them  with  the  Word  of 
Ood,  and  to  open  up  to  them  the  way  of  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ,  are  yastly  more  "  needful"  than  natural  science, 
or  even  modem  biology ;  but  if  those  things  leave  any  of 
the  Sunday-school  hours  unoccupied,  they  might,  undoubt- 
edly, be  well  employed  in  some  simple  instruction  in  the 
knowledge  of  nature. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Huxley  means  to  ask  that ''  ec- 
clesiastical persons  "  should  introduce  into  Sunday-schools 
the  study  of  natural  science,  on  the  principles  and  assump- 
tions, and  in  the  spirit  and  tendency,  of  Ids  own  biological 
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speculations ;  teaching,  for  example,  that  nothing  is  to  be 
believed  which  is  written  in  a  book  until  one  is  compelled  to 
believe  by  the  absdttte  authority  (^  nature^  that  no  authority 
of  Christ  or  his  Apostles  is  to  be  acknowledged,  that  the  evi- 
dence of  miracles  and  prophecy  is  to  be  scorned,  that  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  not  the  hand  of  Providence,  are  to  be 
recognized  in  the  whole  course  of  the  world,  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe  are  to  be  explained  on  the  prin* 
ciples  and  by  the  formulse  of  materialism,  without  the  inter- 
vention  of  mind  or  of  Deity  as  having  any  share  in  their 
production  or  determination  : — then,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  to  ask  "  ecclesiastical  persons  "  to  have  this  sort  of 
natural  science  taught  in  Sunday-schools,  is  a  piece  of  eSron- 
tery,   of  cool  impudence — and  this  is  probably  what  was 
thought  of  as  the  charge  of    "worse  than  blasphemy" — 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  paralleled  in  aU  the 
pages  whether  of  biological  or  of  theological  assumption. 
Verily  we  must  need  "  to  be  let  blood  and  put  on  low  diet." 
Something  must  be  going  on  very  wrong  in  our  instrument 
of  logic,  if  all  "  ecclesiastically-minded  persons  "  are  "  fools," 
unless  they  are  ready  to  accede  to  such  a  modest  little  ire- 
quest.    What  would  the  Apostle  Paul  have  said  if  such  a 
"GK>spel"  as  that  had  been  introduced  among  the  'l)ewitched" 
Galatians?    Would  he  not  have  "anathematized  the  in- 
truder?"   We  can  imagine  the  scorn  with  which  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Huxley's  speculations  will  treat  this  allusion  of  ours 
to  the  Apostle  Paul.    Let  them  understand  that  we  refer  to 
St.  Paul's  authority,  not  on  the  question  of  science,  but  on 
the  question  of  Sunday-schools. 

We  confess  that  it  seems  to  us  to  be  putting  it  on  rather 
strong  for  a  Lay  Preacher  to  stand  up  before  the  "  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Cambridge,"  and  openly  de- 
fend the  doctrine  of  utter  materialism,  under  the  form  of  a 
critique  or  exposition  of  the  system  of  Descartes.  Weshafl 
not  undertake  to  expose  the  exposition ;  but  we  take  leave  to 
say,  that  if  the  Lay  Preacher  does  not  understand  Cartesi- 
anism  better  than  he  understands  Calvinism,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  will  not  have  been  much  enlight- 
ened by  the  edifying  discourse.    It  will  probably  be  news  to 
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most  GalyinistSy  that  Calyinism  declares  man  to  be  "  nothing 
but  a  machine."    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Lay 
Preacher's  doctrine  involyes  the-  conclusion  that  man,  scien- 
tifically and  biologically  considered,  is  nothing  but  a  machine ; 
but  he  need  not  seek  to  father  such  a  doctrine  upon  John 
CalTin.     The  only  freedom  he  cares  about,  as  he  avers,  is 
"  the  freedom  to  do  right."    But  if  man  is  nothing  but  a 
machine,  according  to  '^the  absolute  authority  of  nature," 
speaking  though  her  highest,  her  biological  interpreter,  there 
can  be  for  him  no  right  or  wrong  at  all,  in  the  moral  sense, 
not  to  speak  of  freedom.    The  freedom,  and  the  going  right 
or  wrong,  would  be  those  of  a  clock — ^no  more. 

Planting  himself  upon  the  weak  point  in  Oartesianism,  the 
mutual  relation  of  mind  and  matter,  he  has  magnified  it  and 
made  the  most  of  it  for  his  skeptical  purpose  ;  while  he  quite 
leaves  out  of  view,  or  alludes  to  as  a  weakness,  and  that  in  a 
sermon  before  a  Christian  Association,  the  really  strong  point 
of  Descartes,  that  point  by  which  alone  he  silenced  the 
doubts  with  which  he  began,  his  firm  and  earnest  confidence 
in  the  existence,  the  ever-present  agency  and  absolute  veraoity 
of  God.  Unlike  Hume,  Descartes  doubted  in  order  to  be- 
lieve. 

We  have  called  Mr.  Huxley's  doctrine  materialism.    It  is 
true  he  expressly  disclaims  being  a  materialist,  and  thereupon 
assumes  the  air  of  one  battling  earnestly  against  materialism. 
But  if,  when  he  holds  that  consciousness,  and  will,  and  all 
the  modes  and  manifestations  of  intelligence,  are  but  correla- 
tive expressions  and  forms  of  material  force,  properties  of 
matter  only,  he  turns  around  and  says,  that  it  is  equally  clear 
that  as  apprehended  in  the  consciousness,  matter  itself  and 
all  its  properties  and  forces  are  but  forms  of  thought,  what 
boots  it  after  all  ?  If  one  has  nothing  better  to  set  against 
absolute  materialism  than  absolute  idealism,  and  then  can  not 
choose  between  the  two,  what  is  it  but  absolute  skepticism  ? 
For  to  believe  both  is  to  beUeve  nothing.    But  it  is  plain 
enough  that,  practically,  Mr.  Huxley  does  choose  between  the 
two,  for  he  declares  the  materialistic  treatment  to  be  the  only 
one  that  leads  to  practical  results,  while  the  ideal  treatment 
is  perfectly  empty  and  barren,  and  that  in  application  to  all 
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the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  whether  of  mind  so-called, 
or  of  matter. 

Mr.  Huxley  may  be  a  devout  Christian,  an  earnest  and  sin* 
<5ere  believer,  for  anything  we  have  to  say.  Though  "  ecde- 
siastically-minded,"  we  call  no  hard  names ;  we  call  no  men 
^^  fools,"  because  they  see  no  hand  of  God  in  plague,  pesti- 
lence and  famine.  If  he  considers  it  any  credit  to  be  called 
and  considered  a  Christian,  we  accord  him  that  credit  without 
hesitation.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cheerfully  admit  that 
he  has  a  perfect  right,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to  declare 
himself  an  atheist,  a  deist,  a  materialist,  or  an  idealist,  or  a 
skeptic ;  to  refute  Christianity,  and  the  Bible,  and  all  religion, 
even  the  worship  of  the  Unknown  and  Unknowable,  if  he 
can ;  in  short,  to  propound  any  doctrine  or  speculations  upon 
any  subject  which  he  sees  fit.  If  he  discovers  or  announces 
any  ascertained  facts,  we  shall  be  the  last  to  deny  them,  and 
Christianity  will  be  the  last  to  be  hurt  by  them.  But  if  his 
doctrines  or  speculations,  or  assumptions,  are  anti-Christian, 
we  have  a  right  to  say  and  to  show  that  they  are  so.  This 
is  simply  a  question  of  fact.  What  we  call  Christianity,  we 
are  free  to  say,  is  thh  Christianity  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles, 
the  Christianity  of  revelation,  of  miracle,  of  Divine  authority, 
of  spirit  and  of  life.  If  Mr.  Huxley  would  have  his  natural 
science  taught  in  our  Sunday-schools,  we  certainly  have  a 
right  to  inquire  whether  his  natural  science  is  consistent  with 
fiuch  a  Christianity  as  that,  or  whether  it  would  necessarily 
tend  to  train  up  a  generation  of  infidels  and  skeptics. 

The  pieces  contained  in  the  volume  before  us,  being  of  dif- 
ferent dates,  from  1854  to  1870,  and  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
are  naturally  of  different  degrees  of  merit,  though  they  are 
all  marked  with  the  great  ability  and  earnestness  which  al- 
ways characterize  their  author,  and  many  things  in  the  criti- 
cism upon  the  state  of  education  in  England  are  particularly 
pertinent.  But  they  all  reveal  a  common  tendency  and  drift 
of  thought  in  one  direction,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  some  of  the  earlier  views  should  be  already  ''  out- 
grown." That  tendency  has  seemed  to  us  to  be  towards  9 
position  of  thought  which  leaves  us  only  an  alternative  be- 
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tween  absolvte  naturalism  or  pantheism,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  absolnteBkepticism,  on  the  other.    And  we  must  be  par- 
doned for  dealing  with  it  according  to  onr  honest  conyictions. 
If  we  have  mistaken  Mr.  Hnxley,  we  are  glad  for  his  sake ; 
bat  it  is  not  with  him,  but  the  doctrine,  that  we  haye  to  do. 
And  we  have  this  to  add :  if,  in  the  face  of  the  incieasingl j 
triumphant  exaltations  of  modem  scientism,  in  the  face  of  its 
sneering  sarcasms  and  insolent  taunts,  strangely  mingled  with 
insinuating  appeals  to  a  friendly  and  charitable  judgment, 
any  of  the  friends  of  Christian  phflosophy,  morality  and  re- 
ligion, are  dismayed  and  despondent,  let  them  be  reassured 
by  the  patent  fact,  that  with  all  its  boasted  progress  towards 
the  annihilation  of  the  Ohristian  Faith,  modem  speculation 
has  not  yet  got  one  step  beyond  the  positions  of  Benedict 
Spinosa  and  Dayid  Hume.    It  only  translates  their  doc- 
trines and  reasonings  into  the  received  terminology  of  the 
present  times,  without  adding  anything  appreciable,  either  to 
the  sweep  of  their  speculation,  or  to  the  weight  of  their  eri- 
dence.    This  is  a  striking  and  significant  phenomenon.    And 
if  the  battlements  of  Ohristianity  have  been  able  to  withstand, 
unscathed,  the  assaults  of  such  giants  as  Spinosa  and  Hume, 
ihey  are  not  likely  to  be  stormed  or  leveled  by  the  multitude 
of  thdr  puny  followers,  even  though  a  thousand  little  daggers 
be  manufactured  out  of  the  ancient  falchion,  and  the  pon- 
derous masses  which  used  to  be  discharged  from  the  mighty  old 
catapults,  be  subdivided  into  an  immense  shower  of  pebbles, 
and  a  cloud  of  dust. 
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Art.  X,--C0NTEMP0RARY  LITERATURE. 

THEOLOGY. 

Two  new  YoLiimfls  of  Olari^s  Ante-Ifie&ne  Ghriitian  Librarif  ore  puUkhed 
in  thiB  country  by  SQribner,  Wellord  &  Oo. :  toL  XTii  contains  The  CfUmmUM 
Shmme$  (twenty  in  nnmber),  and  the  ApotMic  OorutUutioiUt  edited  by  Ber. 
AUBXAHDEB  ROBERTS,  B.D.,  and  James  Donaldson,  LL.D.;   tqL  xriii 
brings  ns  the  third  part  of  the  WHUngs  of  TtrtuUian,  and  also  the  extant 
Wark9  of  Vieioriniui  and  Oommodianus,    We  need  only  repeat  aai  fteqoent 
and  eameet  xeoonunendotion  of  this  series ;  it  is  a  boon  for  all  Christian  schol- 
ars of  every  name  in  the  English-speaking  world.    The  work  of  translalawg 
and  editing  has  been  carefully  and  creditably  performed.    Of  this  Librazy 
there  remain  to  be  issoed :  Lactantins  in  3  vols. ;  Origan  against  GeUns,  ooD' 
doded;  Dionysins  of  Alexandria;  Qregory  Thanmatorgns;  Amobius;  and 
'*  probably  a  Volume  of  Early  Liturgies."    AU  these  it  is  hoped  to  haye  oat  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year.    The  same  publishers  have  in  preparation  a 
translation  of  a  SdeeUonfr&m  AugusUr^$  WrUing$,  in  12  or  14  vols.,  with  s 
Life  by  Br.  Sainy,  Prol  of  Church  History,  New  College,  Edinburgh.    Hus 
series,  too,  will  be  published  by  subeoription  at  the  rate  of  four  yoIs.  for  a 
guinea. 

BQMcal  Theology  of  Iho  New  TeeUmewL     By  Chbibtian   Fbuedbigh 
SOHM ID,  D.D.,  late  Professor  of  Theology,  TUbingen.    Translated  firam  4th 
German  Edition,  edited  by  O.  WeizSCKEB,  [Weizsitoker]  D.  D.    By  G.  H. 
Yenables.    Clark's  Foreign  TheoL  Library.    Fourth  Series,  yoL  xxviL    Edin- 
burgh.   New  York:  Scribner,  WeUord  &  Co.    The  author  of  this  exesQsnt 
work  was  Professor  of  Theology  in  Tubingen  from  1819  to  1852,  uniTenally 
respected  for  his  character  and  learning,  and  as  an  upholder  of  the  erangdiosl 
faith  in  the  midst  of  rationalistic  tendencies.    While  lining,  be  worked  by  bie 
lifo  and  teachings  more  than  by  his  writings.    His  lectures,  published  since  liis 
death,  have  been  well  receiTed,  though  they  of  course  lack  his  rerising  hand. 
Dr.  WeissOcker,  while  carefully  editing  Dr.  Schnud's  lectures  on  the  Theology 
of  the  New  Testament^  has  also  added  whatever  was  available  from  pubUshed 
articles  and  essays  of  the  author.    The  work  is  distributed  into  two  main 
parts,  the  *<MesBianio  Age"  and  the  "i^^postolic  Age."    The  first  Diviskm of 
the  first  Part,  is  on  the  liley  the  second  on  the  Teaching  of  Jesus— and  this 
latter  is  distributed  under  only  three  heads:  1.  The  Glorification  of  the  Father 
in  the  Son;  2.  The  Redemption  of  Man;  8.  The  Kingdom  of  God.    In  the 
Second  Part,  besides  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles,  their  Teaching  is  also  exhibited, 
in  its  first  form,  as  that  of  Jamea  and  Peter,  and  in  its  second  form,  as  it  is 
found  in  the  writings  of  Paul  and  John.  The  original  work  gives  in  the  **  Con- 
tents^ a  fall  analysis  of  the  partioular  sul^ects  of  teanbing  under  each  head^ 
but  this  is  omitted  in  the  translation. 

The  translation  omits  also,  and  without  any  notioe  of  the  fact,  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  original  work.  There  are  about  one  hundred  pages  more  of  the 
original  than  of  the  translation,  and  the  former  is  more  compactly  printed. 
This  reduction,  now,  is  chiefly  made  by  leaving  out  in  each  section  the  oust 
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important  part  liar  the  8todent»  that  is,  the  Baminarf  of  its  oontenta,  which  is 
printed  ia  the  Gennaa  in  larger  type  to  signify  its  xelative  ralne.  Tme,  this 
amomarj  is  perhaps  Tirtaallj  contained  in  what  follows— bat  not  in  so  definite 
»  foran.  The  prooednxe  is  something  like  that  of  leading  oat  the  main  propo- 
tftkmsln  a  treatise  on  geometry. 

With  this  abatement,  the  work  is  to  be  commended,  as  the  beet  in  English, 
and  one  of  the  best  in  Gfeiman,  eyangelioal  in  spirit  and  olear  and  foil  in  ex- 
position. 

A  OomparaHoe  Wtew  of  BeUgiom.  Translated  from  the  Batch  of  J.  H. 
BcBOLTBS,  Trot  at  Leyden.  By  Fbai^ois  T.  Wabhsubit.  Reprinted  from 
^  The  Beligioas  Maganne  and  Monthly  Beview.**  Boston :  Oroeby  and  Dam- 
xeQ.  8to.  pp.  88.  Prot  Scholten*s  Maaaal  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  and 
Beiigion  was  translated  into  French  by  B^yilie,  1861 ;  and  into  (German  by 
Bedepenning,  1888,  the  latter  being  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  aathor.  His 
fliketoh  of  the  Iffistory  of  Beiigion,  here  translated,  forms  bat  a  small  part,  and 
bardly  the  beet  part,  of  the  original  work.  It  is,  indeed,  oonoise  and  olear  in 
Ms  statements,  and  so  far  a  oonvenient  sammary ;  bat  it  is  wholly  nataralistio 
«n  its  oonoeptions  and  method,  and  based  on  the  extreme  necessarian  philosophy 
-which  is  the  chief  dharaoteristic  of  Scholten's  dogmatism.  The  religion  of  the 
Xsraelites  is  just  giTsn  as  a  derelopment  oat  of  polytheism ;  and  eren  as  to 
Chrisfiianity  there  is  no  sagfgestion  aboat  a  positiye  and  specific  diyine  rerelar 
turn.  In  this  rersion,  as  compared  with  lUville's,  there  is  a  fuller  and  better 
statement  of  some  points ;  bat  the  statement  of  the  essence  of  Christianity 
is  more  abstract  than  in  the  earlier  work.  B^yille,  for  example,  represents 
Soholten  as  saying,  that  '<  in  Jesos  religion  is  realized  as  the  perfect  anion 
of  man  with  Qod  f  bat  this  is  not  contained  in  the  English  yersion,  where 
<9iri8tiaiiity  is  yagaely  defined  as  '*the  religion  by  which  man,  in  the 
foil  enjoyment  of  indiTidoal  development,  and  wi^  a  sense  of  his  own 
strength,  lives  in  the  oonsckrasness  of  the  most  entire  dependence  npon 
•Ood."  This,  now,  is  a  very  imperfect  aoooant  of  the  abstract  element  of 
an  religion,  and  it  mest  certainly  is  not  any  definition  at  all  of  the  peoaliarity 
of  the  GhristiBn  religion. 

ns  Doefirme  oftha  AUmmMiUy  a$  tauffhi  by  the  ApoiOM;  or  the  Sayings  of 
the  Apostles  exegetically  expounded.  With  Historical  Appendix.  By  Q-BO. 
Smbatok,  D.D.  Bdinbnrs^:  T.  AT.  Clark.  New  York:  Seribner,  Wellord 
Ifr  Co.  8vo.  pp.  006.  This  vohnne  is  the  seqoel  of  the  volume  which  appeared  in 
1888  on  the  **  Sayings  of  JTeeos  "  in  reference  to  the  atonement,  and  completes 
the  anthcn^s  ondertahing.  *'  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  being  a  matter  of 
pare  revelailon,  all  oar  information  as  to  its  nature,"  says  Prol  Smeaton, 
^  must  be  drawn  simfly  from  the  Scriptures;  and  the  sole  inqoiry  for  as  is,  in 
what,  aooording  to  the  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  does  the  historic  fact  of  the 
•konement  objectively  consist,  and  what  are  its  constituent  elements  P*  The 
Uglily  favorable  opinion  of  the  work  whioh  we  expressed  on  the  appearance  of 
4iie  iormer  volume  (see  ^s$b.  J2mmio  for  1868,  pp.  629-8)  is  confirmed  by  the 
present  It  is  a  trnfy  excellent  work,  timely,  pertineni,  and  thorough.  No 
•other  work  in  the  English  language  exhibitB  so  fully  and  effeotively  the  sayings 
<ol  Jeeas  and  of  his  ApostOles  on  the  Atonement.  AM  theories  here  most  nlti'- 
anateiy  be  tested  bgr  the  'testimony  of  Soriptore:  that  alone  is  deoiaive.    The 
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miihfBif  IS  evidently  poMfiased  of  tha  liieratme  of  the  mU^eeti  wnhriMng  tin 
worka  of  recent  Genma  and  Batdh  aathon.  Wo  (Hwnmfflid  the  wsA  ae  a 
tmly  Talnable  oontxibatioa  to  our  thedlogioal  litemtiire. 

l%s  TripartiiB  NtOwn  of  Man,  SpMi,  SatO,  and  Bodg,  By  Rer.  J.  BL 
Heabd,  K.A.  Third  edition,  lorifled  and  enlaxged.  Edinbnxgh:  T.  A  T. 
Olark.  New  Yoik:  Soribner,  Welford  ft  Co.  Idmo.  pp.  zri  874.  1%6  ob- 
ject and  eoope  of  this  work  ia  to  ireaTe  into  one  connected  -whole  tiie  ▼ariooa 
paflsa^ieB  in  the  Bible  which  speak  of  hmnan  natore  aa  oonaiBting  of  thxee  parts 
— >apirit|  Bonl,  and  body.  The  diatinetion  between  aonl  atid  body  ia  obneniBy 
and  ia  aa  old  aa  philoaophy  itwlf .  But  what  of  the  diatinotiQn  betweea  waA 
and  fpirit?  The  anthor  aima  to  ahow  that  **iStia  ^syohologj  of  the  aohoolB  la 
radically  different  from  that  of  the  Soriptiiiea;  yet  tathia  day  diTinea  tzeat  tfie 
diatinotion  of  aonl  and  spizit  aaif  it  were  only  aTerbal  one,  and  apeak  of  OMrtal 
body  and  immortal  aonl  in  phraaee  which  ace  nnoonaoioiuly  borrowed  fimaa 
Plato  rather  than  from  PaoL"  And  aa  a  oonaeqnence  he  daima  that  **  obeanxi* 
tiea»  if  not  poaitiTe  enora,  have  crept  into  theology^  which  can  only  be  clearod 
up  by  bringing  tiie  light  of  Biblioal  paycholcgy  to  bear  on  tiieology.*  In  ibli 
treatiae  he  appliea  Scripture  payehology  to  *'Qliiatrate  and  explain  the  doetiftifla 
of  original  ain,  the  new  birth,  the  diaembodied  atate,  and  the  apiritnal  bo^.* 
It  ia  an  exoeedin^y  able,  ingeniona,  and  original  diaonaeion,  both  In  llioai^t 
and  iUnatration,  of  a  qneation  which  haa  hitherto  recelTed  leea  attentkA  than  tt 
daaorvee  from  theologiana  and  peeaoherB  of  the  GoapeL 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

JeMu:  HUldfeand  Work m Narraisdhylhe Four  BwingdUU.  By  How- 
AfiD  Cbobbt.  New  York :  University  Publishing  Co.,  8vo.  pp.  551.  TiM 
externals  of  this  Tolame  are  highly  creditable  to  the  publishers.  It  Is  beft» 
tiftilly  printed ;  the  maps  and  illustratioDs  are  abundant,  numbering  hmm 
than  a  hundred,  nad  are,  on  the  whole,  very  well  exeouted.  The  head  ef 
Jesus  (the  Ax>ntisplece)  is  striking  and  impressive— engraved  after  a  bust 
tn  marble  by  an  amateur  sculptor,  Dr.  H.  N.  Klngsl^y  ^oeof  Dr.  Crosby^ 
parishioners,  who  was  Inspired  to  do  it  by  the  discourses  have  shaped  into 
a  volume. 

It  is  a  good  and  healthftil  sign  that  so  many  works  are  now  written  ^n 
the  Life  of  Jesus.  Dr.  Crosby  well  remarks :  **  As  the  life  of  Jesos  is  both 
the  historic  and  doctrinal  basis  of  Christianity,  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
ever  to  be  purified  or  preserved  in  parity  by  a  constant  recurrence  to  that 
life.  Everything  in  doctrine  or  practice  is  to  be  brought  to  this  touchstone^ 
and  to  sUnd  or  fall  by  this  test."  This  life  is  contained  in  the  Fonr  Gos- 
pels ;  and  **  the  great  need  of  the  Churoh  to-day  Is  a  carefUl  study  of  these 
Ibur  gospels,  not  so  much  the  perusal  of  dissertaCions  on  the  character  of 
the  gospels  and  the  Messiah  portrayed  in  them^  as  the  actual  exarainaUon 
of  the  Baored  Word  itself'  The  best  reply  to  a  rationallBtlc  and  s«b««^ 
slve  criticism  is  the  presentation  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  itdslf,  by  a  tme  iMtf^ 
mony  of  the  four  witnesses,  as  a  consistent  and  majestic  wihote,  in  its  urfty 
and  completeness.  This  is  what  the  author  has  aimed  to  dts^;  and,  within 
the  limits  he  has  chostti,  his  great  task  is  wrought  out  with  aaetion,  Ufe 
and  spirit.  Criticism  Is  only  incidental  to  his  aatn.ol^{ect^  fie  Is  observaafc 
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and  cvlttiMLl ;  he  knows  the  dtlBciiItie»-^iiiiuiy  of  them  he  has  svoceMftilly 
mastered;  the  harmoiiy  he  attempts  is  rather  In  the  great  ftatnreto  than  in 
all  the  mtnnte  incidents  of  the  record -^though  as  to  most  of  tiie  latter  he 
makes  acnte  and  pertinent  suggestions ;  bnt  his  main  object  is  kept  steadily 
Sb  view,  to  present  Christ's  Life  as  a  living  whole ;  and  he  does  not  allow 
the  ftill  force  and  volume  of  the  stream  to  be  turned  aside  into  the  eddies. 
Tlie  volume,  too,  l>eing  first  prepared  as  discourses,  was  probably  deter- 
mined in  its  cliaracter  in  part  by  this  fttct ;  though  there  is  not  about  it> 
nor  indeed  about  the  author*s  preaching,  anything  of  conventional  plan  or 
rontlDe. 

In  one  way,  this  work  might  be  best  described  as  an  eloquent  para* 
phrase  upon  a  well  acQusted  harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels.  This  work  of 
harmonizing  all  the  details  must  have  cost  much  labor,  but  this  does  not 
H^pesr— excepting  where  there  are  some  special  knots  of  difficulty,  or  some 
new  solutions ;  yet  this  preparatory  critical  investigation  is  all  there— the 
hidden  anatomy  of  the  life  that  is  portrayed.  The  chief  geographksal  and 
chronological  points  have  been  careftilly  investigated,  the  geography  from 
peraonai  Inspection ;  and  while  we  may  not  always  agree  with  the  results 
(there  are  so  many  disputed  and  difficult  cases),  yet  no  one  can  fail  to  re- 
spect the  acumen  and  learning  and  force  of  the  Investigator. 

This  is  eminently  a  book  to  be  taken  and  read  right  through,  as  we  would 
read  any  biography;  so  as  to  get  a  vivid  impression  of  the  whole  matchless 
life  of  our  Lord.  As  thus  read— and  read  by  any  thoughtftil  person—It 
will  give  a  new  sense  of  the  wonderftil  Person  whose  earthly  career  Is  so 
simply  and  majestically  recorded ;  it  will  bring  us  into  close  communion 
with  him  who  is  both  our  example  and  our  Lord.  For  young  men,  among 
others,  it  is  thus  admirably  adapted.  Doubts  or  special  points,  puzzling 
intellectual  diiBcultles,  f^e  away  in  the  brightness  of  this  light. 

While  then  for  the  critic  and  scholar  oUier  elaborations  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus  are  needed,  yet  such  an  one  as  this  is  also  needed,  to  make  us  feel 
more  fhUy  that  this  sacred  life  of  the  Godman  is  a  reality— vital  to  us,  the 
most  inspiring  and  elevating  biography  which  can  be  conceived  or  written. 

Chmmeniarif  on  the  EpMe  to  ike  BebretM.  By  Fbanz  Dr^jtzsoh,  D.D., 
Plot  TheoU  Leipslck.  Translated  by  T.  L.  Kuvgsbury.  Vol  U.  £din- 
huigh:  Clalk.  New  Torkt  Scribner,  Welford  &  Oo.  By  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  Dr.  Delitzsch  has 
some  special  qualifications  for  the  Interpretation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He* 
brews.  His  stores  of  Kabbinic  learning  enable  him  to  cast  new  light  on 
some  of  the  most  perplexing  and  difficult  points,  and  make  his  commentary 
a  real  addition  to  the  literature  of  this  Epistle.  The  table  of  contents  pre- 
aents  an  excellent  outline  of  the  course  of  thought  and  argument.  As  to 
the  authorship  of  this  epistle,  he  decidedly  inclines  to  the  view,  that  it  was 
written  by  Luke^  under  the  guidance  and  authority  of  Paul ;  and  he  finds 
confirmation  of  this  ttom  a  compariscm  of  Luke's  Gospel  and  the  Acts  with 
the  method  and  language  of  the  epistle.  '*  tit  Paul  is  in  no  case  the 
^vriter;"  nor  is  it  *' a  translation.*'  But  the  doctrine  is  in  harmony  with 
PiuL   *«  Luke  wrote  at  the  suggestion  and  in  the  name  of  Paul,  and  the 
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mflDtal  product  which  was  the  result  is  Identical  with  the  spirit  of  Us 
master,  although  bearing  the  writer's  own  peculiar  stamp.**  This  view  of 
the  authorship  is  that  of  Grotius,  Btein,  Koehler,  Efarard,  etc. 

Another  **  Disserkation"  is  *<  on  the  Sure  Scriptural  Basis  of  the  Boclesl- 
astical  Doctrine  of  Vicarious  Satisfaction/'  This  is  a  yaluable  discaaskHiv 
and  is  aimed  particularly  against  the  views  of  Dr.  Hoflnann,  of  Br- 
langen,  in  his  «  JShripturdl  Proof  ^^  and  other  works.  Delitzsch  sums  op  the 
negations  of  the  latter,  as  follows :  <*  1.  The  death  of  Jesus  was  not  the 
punishment  of  the  sin  of  man ;  2.  Satisftustion  la  not  tiiereby  made  to  the 
wrath  of  God ;  8.  Christ  did  not  suflhr  in  the  place  of  man ;  4.  Oar  leoon- 
dilation  with  God  does  not  consist  in  the  fact,  either  that  our  dn  was  cor- 
respondingly punished  in  Jesus'  death,  or  that  it  was  atoned  for  by  Jesos* 
ethical  action  In  His  sulTerlngs."  And  he  adds :  ^  I  am  convinced  that  all 
these  negations  would  be  condemned  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  liie 
Hebrews,  as  inferences  very  Incorrectly  drawn  from  his  writings."  And  he 
proceeds  to  show,  **  that  the  obliteration  of  the  Ideas  of  pen&l  anfBning 
and  vicarious  representation  leads  to  a  view  of  the  work  of  the  atonement 
which  run  counter  to  the  New  Testament  Scriptures ;"  also,  '*-that  this 
view  is  opposed  by  the  Old  Testament  sacrliices,  rightly  understood,"  etc 

A  OriUeal  Greek  and  English  Oonoordanea  of  the  New  TetiamenL  Pre- 
pared by  C.  F.  Hudson,  under  the  Direction  of  H.  L.  Hastings.  Revised 
and  completed  by  Eziu  Abbot,  LL.D.  Boston :  Scriptural  Tract  Reposi- 
tory. This  is  Just  the  book  for  students  of  the  New  Testament.  It  con- 
tains :  1.  References  to  all  places  where  every  Greek  word  In  the  New 
Testament  may  be  found ;  2.  The  various  English  words  used  in  transla- 
ting the  Greek— this  Is  one  of  the  best  points  in  it ;  8.  Also,  the  various 
readings  in  the  editions  of  Grlesbach,  Lachmann,  Tlschendorf,  TregeUes, 
and  In  the  Slnlatlc  manuscript ;  4.  An  index  of  English  Words,  for  those 
who  do  not  know  the  Greek.  It  is,  in  short,  a  critical  (Concordance.  Dr. 
Abbot's  name  Is  a  guarantee  for  Its  accuracy.  We  have  fallen  upon  only 
one  misprint,  In  the  note  to  page  v  of  Prefiice— 768,  for  7, 68.  It  Is  a  very 
compact  volume  of  610  pages,  and  Is  sold  for  $8.60  In  cloth. 

l%e  Leading  Christian  Bvidencen,  and  the  Prineiplee  on  which  to  EtHmaU 
ihem.  By  Gilbbrt  Wabdlaw,  M. A.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Qark ;  New 
York:  Scrlbner,  Welford  &  Go.  12mo.  pp.  ix,  286.  This  is  a  praiseworthy 
attempt  to  state  anew,  and  within  a  moderate  compass,  the  Christian  evi- 
dences, and  mainly  with  reference  to  the  present  position  of  the  contro- 
versy. The  author,  we  think,  has  executed  his  task  In  the  spirit  of  candor, 
and  with  marked  ability.  It  Is  a  fresh,  Judicious,  and  vigorous  presenta- 
tion of  the  question  ftx>m  the  standpoint  of  Christian  fiiith.  At  a  time 
when  infidelity  is  ever  dogmatizing  from  the  chair  of  science,  and  skepticism 
plants  its  insinuations  In  every  path  of  literature,  it  is  desirable  to  state 
and  restate  continually  the  foundations  of  our  faith  to  make  them  vital  to 
resist  every  new  phase  of  attack.  There  is  nothing  in  mo'dem  science  yet 
established,  which  weakens  In  the  least  the  Christian  evidences ;  and  let 
this  be  made  to  appear,  and  doubts  and  fears  be  put  to  rest. 
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8CIENGE  AKD  EDUCATION,  Etc. 

IMMra&iif  B&Hm:  MueaUoiudandSeieniifld  LeOureit  ito,  Na  1.  Hoxlej 
onfhePliTBioalBaaiflof  Lift.  Ko.  2.  Dr.  Barker,  The  Oonelfttion  of  the  Vital 
and  Fhyrioal  Foroes.  Ka  8;  J.  H.  Stirling,  Ab  regarcLi  Ptoieplasm.  Ka  4 
£ra£.  E.  D.  Oope,  The  H jpothesiB  of  Eyolution.  No.  5.  Tyndall,  Throe  Saien- 
tfcfio  AdctraMM.  New  Hayen:  0.  0.  Ohatfleld  &  Co,  This  UnwerMiiy  BerUi 
Is  a  good  projecst,  thne  Ux  well  eanidd  out  It  is  poropoaed  to  issoe  ahout  oae 
muBLber  a  month,  at  35  cents  a  nnmber,  or  f2.00  for  10  nnmbers.  The  seleotione 
licing  ne  into  the  heart  of  present  theories  and  investigations;  and  they  have 
iMen  made  impartiBlly.  Mr.  Stirlingis  akeen  opponent  of  JhvtapUum,  from  the 
metephysioal  side— although  his  style  is  not  always  as  dear  as  that  of  his  oppo- 
its.  Huxley's  positions  are  examined  in  another  part  of  onr  Bbyisw.  Dr. 
seems  to  ns  to  oonoede  more  to  "correlation''  than  the  fsiots  warrant,  or 
tlian  theory  can  possibly  establish;  bat  his  pamphlet  gives  an  interesting  snm- 
Buoy  of  opinions.  Profeasor  CSope  extends  the  sphere  of  Evolution  to  the 
metapfaysieal  as  well  as  the  physical — and  makes  concessions  on  the  groond  of 
sum's  moral  and  religions  needs.  We  hope  the  series  will  be  continued,  lor  the 
topics  are.  of  vital  importance. 

A  Texi  Bock  of  ElanMiary  OhenMrif,  Theonlicai  end  Organic  Bj 
OilOBGB  F.  Basxbb,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiologioal  Ohemistry  in  Yale  Od- 
l^ge.  New  Haven :  C.  C.  Ohatfleld.  This  is  a  kind  of  text  book  that  makes 
those  who  stndied  the  science  under  the  old  method  feel  their  need,  and  wish 
to  begin  again.  It  is  dear,  methodical  and  accurate.  Those  who  use  it  in 
nlsnann  give  cordial  testimony  to  its  value— and  this  is  the  best  of  recommenda- 
tions.   It  is  got  up  by  the  publisher  in  a  neat  and  attractive  style. 

The  BUm&nU  of  General  Hietory.  By  Rev.  John  P.  Cabtbb,  A.H.  New 
York :  University  Publishing  Company,  pp.  817.  This  work  has  some  good 
points  as  a  brief  manual  of  G^eral  SKstory.  It  is  dearly  and  convenientiy 
ananged ;  the  statements  are  concise  and  simple;  the  main  dates  and  events 
sure  denoted  by  broad-fe^ed  type ;  questions  are  annexed  for  examination.  The 
generally  received  chronologT'  Ib  adapted  for  andent  history.  Our  own  history 
is  of  course  treated  more  fully,  in  proportion,  than  that  of  other  countries.  In 
giving  an  aoconnt  of  our  late  war  we  notice  that  no  mention  is  made  of  davery 
as  among  its  chief  causes. 

Eldredge  &  Brother,  of  Philaddphia,  publish  a  compact  and  carefully  pre- 
pared edition  of  8w  Booki  of  the  .Offneid  of  Virgil,  by  Thomas  Chasb,  M.  A., 
Pkofeasor  in  Haverford  College. 

Ths  Ifme  Tork  Obeerwr  Tew  Book  and  Almanaek,  1871.  pp.  200.  A  oon- 
Tenient  and  serviceable  volume,  valuable  for  its  eodesSastical  and  educational 
summaries  and  statistics.  The  names  of  the  ministers  of  all  the  leading 
churches  of  this  country  sre  given;  also  the  colleges  and  theological  seminaries, 
li  is  prepared  with  care.  Among  other  things  the  First  Directory  (1780)  of 
New  York  City  is  reprinted. 

Opening  of  the  WiOker  EaO,  Amherst  College,  October  20,  1870.  The  ad- 
dress of  President  Steams  on  this  occasion  is  a  compiehendve  and  judicious 
statement  of  the  relation  of  new  and  old  studies  in  the  collegiate  course,  giving 
iUr  rsage  to  soienoe,  while  upholding  the  old  methods  of  training.  His  account 
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of  Dr.  Walker  ia  alao  intearogting ;  w  <re  the  crfSher  eotegoiw  here  reported,  llie 
oooaaoQ  was  a  menorible  one  for  thia  proaperena  OoUcige^  whioh  ift  mMb&tbi^ 
with  enlarged  raeaaa  upon  a  higher  att^  of  naefulneaaandinflneneew  lfa»Hg*n» 
and  aoienoe  have  there  always  gone  hand  in  hand. 

The  Ametiouk  Traot  Society  haa  published  l^ori  8ermdn$f9r  ike  I^Mpk. 
By  Bey.  William  S.  PLmosB,  D.  D. ;  thirty-Ave  aermons,  eameat  and  praft^ 
oal,  written  in  a  olear  and  ImpreasiTe  atyle;  The  New  lAft^  or  Connaels  to  la^ 
qnirersandConTerts;  Huik!  By  Rev.  Saiixtbl  Mabtin;  and  an  exoeDeot 
traot  on  "  Jadge  Not,**  by  Dr.  Bathond,  Fteaident  of  Vasaar  Gdaege. 

mSTOBY  AND  BIOGBAPHY. 

WMam   Wimion  Seaion,  of  the  '*  National  InteUigeacer."     James  B. 
Osgood  &  Co.    12mo.  pp.  885.    The  subject  of  this  **  Biographloal  Skoloh'' 
flgared  largely  in  the  political  history  of  the  oonnUy  daring  a  lon^  and 
eventAil  period.    He  was  one  of  the  last  links  between  the  illastrionB  niea 
who  flramed  our  Government,  and  those  who  make  our  history  of  to-day. 
So  long  connected  with  the  '*  National  Intelligencer,^  and  associated  inU* 
mately  with  the  leading  men  of  the  times,  his  influence  was  widely  Mtt 
and  It  was  always  exerted  for  noble  and  patriotic  ends.    He  honored  and 
dignified  political  Journalism,  and  made  It  a  powerful  means  of  educating 
aright  and  purifying  the  politics  and  legislation  of  the  nation.    Would 
that  we  had  a  host  of  such  Journalists  In  our  own  day  I    For  want  of 
them  our  politics  hare  become  almost  hopelessly  corrupt,  the  public  service 
and  the  public  conscience  alarmingly  demoralized  and  vitiated,  and  our 
legislative  halls  places  of  unblushing  and  unparalleled  bribery,  fraud ,  and 
dishonor:  and  there  Is  scarcely  a  man  among  all  the  thousand  Journalists 
of  the  day,  bold  enough,  and  patriotic  enough,  and  f^ee  enough  fh>m  party 
prejudices  and  trammels,  and  the  contaminating  Influences  of  the  times, 
to  denounce,  with  becoming  severity  and  persistency,  these  terrible  evils 
which  afl'ect  and  degrade  us,  and  willing  to  labor  with  all  the  eamestnesa 
and  force  of  a  determined  purpose,  for  their  correctlAi. 

Ths  Biitorif  €f  Qruce.  By  Professor  Dr.  Bbnvt  Ousmm.  TraimlaM 
by  Adolfhub  Wiluam  Wood,  Professor  of  History  In  Owen's  Oolkga» 
Manchester.  To  be  completed  In  flve  volumes.  Vol.  L  Charles  ScrllMMr 
&  Co.  Crown  Svo.  pp.  509.  No  sooner  Is  Mommsen^s  magnificent  history 
completed,  than  another  Important  historical  work  Is  begun  by  this  enter- 
prising house,  and  a  work  every  way  worthy  to  rank  with  that,  and  with 
Fronde's  History  of  England.  It  is  printed  on  tinted  paper,  uniform  with 
those  standard  works. 

It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  Prof.  Curtins*  History  is  character- 
ised by  sound  and  thorough  scholarship,  and  rare  excellencies  of  styk. 
While  popular  In  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  It  Is  at  the  same  time  emi- 
nently philosophical,  and  adapted  to  minds  of  the  highest  culture.  Ren- 
dered also  Into  good  English,  It  can  not  fall  to  be  welcomed  by  the  WotM 
of  letters,  and  by  the  class  of  Intelligent  r^adeft  in  generak  That  won- 
derful kingdom  will  live  anew  and  exert  a  moulding  influence  on  tbi 
world's  clvilizatioDY  in  this  **  maaterpieoe  of  historical  Uteratum.*'  W« 
riwll  have  occasion  to  speak  more  f^Uy  of  its  meritB  as  the  woric  profVimk 
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OENERAL  LITERATUKB. 

CIUp$  ftrifm  •  G0rman  WorlM^  By  F.  Max  MUllbb,  M.A^  Foreign 
Member  of  tiie  French  InsUtnte,  etc  Vol.  ILL  BBsays  on  Literature, 
Blognipby,  and  Antiquities.  New  York :  Scribner  &  Go.  These  "  Chips** 
an  of  a  lighter  sort  tiian  those  basketed  In  the  preyions  volumes.  The 
fliBt  is  an  interesting  general  sketch  of  German  Literature,  touching  on  the 
main  names  and  books  from  Ulfllas  all  the  way  down.  Then  come  Old 
Ckrman  Love  Songs,  and  an  account  of  BranVs  *'  Ye  Schippe  of  Fooles'' 
(Narrenschiff) ;  a  Life  of  Schiller ;  Wilhelm  Mttller ;  Poetry  of  Schleswig- 
fiolstein ;  Jolnvllle ;  Ghasot,  etc.  Two  articles  on  Shakespeare,  and  on 
Bacon  In  Germany,  good  as  Ihr  as  they  go,  are  rather  disappointing  from 
their  meagreness.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume  Is  the  account 
of  Baron  Bunsen,  and  his  ftimlliar  letters  written  to  the  author ;  these  set 
some  of  the  admirable  features  of  Bunsen's  life  and  friendships,  and  also 
of  Jbis  wide  and  ceaseless  labor,  in  an  attractive  light. 

The  American  CcHUgee  and  the  American  PuiUe.  By  Noah  PoaTBB, 
J>.D.,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  New  Haven :  C.  C.  Chatfleld  &  Co.  Pro- 
ftssor  Porter  has  enlarged  his  articles  on  this  subject,  published  in  the 
If&w  Bnglander^  and  produced  a  volume  which  goes  over  the  ground  well 
and  thorohghly.  It  is  a  wise  and  forcible  advocacy  of  the  general  col- 
legiate system  of  our  coimtry,  with  Judicious  suggestions  as  to  its  expan- 
sion and  modlflcation — retaining,  however,  its  essential  characteristics. 
With  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  science,  and  with  the  enlargement  of 
the  number  of  students  in  our  colleges,  some  changes  must  of  course 
be  made.  Our  large  institutions  are  growing  into  universities-^ yet 
not  precisely  after  any  foreign  model.  The  general  course  and  methods 
of  iniBtmctton  which  have  made  them  what  they  are  ought  to  be  r^ 
tained,  with  such  modifications  and  additions  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
found  necessary.  Professor  Porter's  defense  of  the  classical  course  is  able 
and  conclusive.  In  tr^nlng  our  youth  we  can  not  aflbrd  to  cut  them  off 
ftom  the  past ;  and  the  past  can  be  known  and  appreciated  only  through 
phil^ogy.  We  heartily  commend  this  volume  to  all  interested  In  our 
hii^er  education.  Just  now  it  is  timely,  and  no  one  can  read  it  without 
profit. 

Meehaniam  im  Thaugki  and  MaraU^  By  OuvsB  Wbmdbll  HouoHk 
James  R.  Osgood  ft  Go.  12mo.  pp.  101.  The  substance  of  this  neat  little 
work  was  an  Address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Cambridge 
University  at  the  last  Commencement.  It  is  a  racy  and  suggestive  pror 
duction.  The  subject  Is  a  "  dry'^  one  for  a  literary  entertainment,  but  it 
Is  enlivened  by  anecdote.  Illustration,  and  touches  of  humor.  The  drift  of 
the  argument  Is  opposed  to  materialism  and  fatalism ;  but,  as  usual,  Dr. 
Holmes  must  improve  every  occasion  to  disparage  orthodox  truth,  and 
make  it  the  butt  of  his  witticisms.  Nothing  frt>m  him  would  be  complete 
that  foiled  to  exhibit  his  hostility  to  It,  and  his  contempt  of  the  religious 
opinions  and  convictions  of  those  who  profess  It. 

Mp  Stitdif  Windoim,  By  Jaxss  Rxjsssll  Lowiciiii»  AJC.  James  B. 
Osgood  A  Co.   12mo.  p^  488.    The  Pabllshera,  and  not  the  Aiitiior»  an 
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eridenUy  reBponslble  for  the  title  of  this  book,  which  gtres  one  no  idea  of 
Its  contents.  The  papers  here  gathered,  and  produced  in  an  attractlTe  style, 
**  have  been  written  at  intenrals  during  the  last  fifteen  years,"  and  have  all 
of  them,  we  bellere,  already  appeared  in  the  AAmUU  MomMji,  The  ooUee- 
tlon  embraces  some  of  the  finest  papers  which  the  distlngnished  author  has 
published,  such  as  his  essays  on  Chaucer,  Thoreau,  Garlyle,  Abraham  Un- 
coin,  Emerson,  Pope,  and  Percival,  and  will  allbrd  pleasure  in  this  new  fiMm 
to  his  numerous  admirers. 

The  same  House  have  published  BuMeu  and  iU  Conditiom,  By  Edwxh 
P.  Whipplb.  Containing  twelve  essays,  on  various  subjects,  which  the 
author  in  collecting  finds  refers  more  or  less  to  the  conditions  of  success. 
In  the  various  departments  of  life,  and  hence  the  title.  They  are  jnainlj 
practical  in  their  cast ;  are  written  with  that  vigor,  clearness  and  direct- 
ness which  characterize  the  author,  and  may  be  read  with  interest  and 
profit,  and  especially  by  our  young  men  who  have  a  character  to  establish 
and  a  success  In  life  to  achieve. 

Messrs  Scribner  &  Co.  have  brought  out  an  entirely  new  edition,  re- 
written and  with  important  additions,  of  Dean  Trench's  BnffUih,  Pui  and 
PreserU—hj  far  the  most  instructive  and  satisfactory  treatise  on  this  im- 
portant subject  which  has  appeared.  The  work  is  now  folly  up  to  the 
times,  and  is  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  student  in  the  English  tongue. 

The  same  publishers  have  also  added  two  new  volumes  to  their  **  Illua- 
trated  Library  of  Wonders*'— 27^  Wandm^  of  Mngraoing,  by  QaoBaBB 
DuFLBSSis— rich  and  unique  in  its  numerous  illustrations,  and  Wandetful 
Sieapot  by  Riohabd  Whttbino.  Twenty  volumes  in  this  Library  Series 
are  alr^y  published ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  them,  that  th^ 
have  awakened  and  cultivated  a  taste  for  science  and  practical  and  oseftd 
knowledge,  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  our  youth.  We  know  no  surer 
antidote  to  the  popular  taste  for  frivolous  and  corrupting  literature  than 
this  Library  put  Into  the  &mily.  We  wish  devoutly.. it  were  tn  every 
household. 

Max  Kram&ri  A  Story  of  the  Seige  of  Strasburg.  1870.  By  the  Author 
of  "  Jessica's  First  Prayer,"  etc.  Dodd  A  Mead.  A  thrilling  narrative  by 
an  eye-witness— one  that  vividly  portrays  the  horrors  and  suflMnga  of 
that  six  weeks'  seige.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to'  the  Juvenile  class  of 
readers. 

7%e  Silent  Partner,  By  ELizABEra  Stuabt  Phelps.  James  R.  Osgood 
&  Co.  12mo.  pp.  803.  Miss  Phelps  appears  in  a  somewhat  new  field  in 
this  work.  "The  Gkites  Ajar"  was  inteDselyjMrao9iaZ--a  vivid  reproduc- 
tion of  her  own  morbid  experiences  and  fancies.  Her  "  Men,  Women,  and 
Qhosts,"  was  simply  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  papers,  without  unity- 
good,  bad  and  indiflbrent,  brought  together  to  sell  on  the  strength  of  the 
popularity  of  "  Gates  Ajar.**  In  "  Hedged  In  "  she  struck  a  new  vein- 
sent  out  her  womanly  sympathies  in  fhll  measure  in  behalf  of  the  fhllen  of 
her  sex— aimed  nobly  to  solve  the  fbarftil  social  problem  relating  to  their 
reformation.    In  the  present  volume  she  grapples  with  the  evils  connected 
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'With  our  **  operattve  system,"  involving  also  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
labor  and  capital — a  question  assuming  every  day  graver  aspects  and  en- 
Ijurged  proportions.  Writing  with  a  high  purpose,  with  Intense  convic* 
tlons,  and  with  a  fUr  measure  of  knowledge  of  the  facto  and  principles 
Involved,  she  writes  strongly  and  effectively.  Dark  as  is  the  picture  she 
draws  of  the  abuses  of  our  flictory  system,  we  believe  she  does  not  exagge- 
rate.   The  book  is  a  timely  one,  and  can  not  fikil  to  do  good. 


Art.  XI.— theological  AND  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

GEBMAIinr. 

Professor  Hitzig,  of  Heidelberg,  has  subjected  the  Moablte  Stone  to  a 
new  and  careful  examination,  applying  to  It  more  strictly  the  rules  of  the 
Hebrew  Grammar.  He  differs  from  others  In  the  very  first  llne»  making  the 
end  of  that  line  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  to  be  a  verb,  and  rendering 
thus :  *'  Kamos  [Eemosb]  has  set  me  up  to  be  King  of  Moab."  N<51decke 
and  Schrader  had  translated, ''  Moab  of  the  Dlbonites ;"  In  the  version  we 
pubU^ed  in  our  last  number  it  reads,  *'Klng  of  Moab,  the  Debonlte."  But 
as  Hltzlg  renders  It,  the  name  Dibon  does  not  occur  until  towards  the  end 
of  the  suHe,  where  it  Is  named  as  a  city  taken  by  Mesha,  and  the  chief  of 
his  exploito.  So  that  the  monument  was  not  erected  because  Mesha  liv^ 
in  Dibon,  but  because  he  there  concluded  the  series  of  his  victories.  An- 
other pamphlet  on  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  Kaempf,  Professor  of  the  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Prague,  Is  useftil,  as  giving 
the  Inscription  in  different  forms,  and  a  lithographic  table  of  the  alphabet 
of  the  original ;  an  appendix  contains  an  account  of  the  Monument  of  the 
Sldonian  King,  Eschmunazar,  and  a  new  rendering  of  a  portion  of  It. 

Bmdenhdm^B  VierU^akrsKhrffL  The  third  part  of  the  4th  vol.  of  this 
**  Quarterly  for  Qerman  and  English  Investigations,*'  continues  Prof.  A. 
8cheuchze?s  ** Assyrian  Investigations,"  summing  up  In  a  lucid  way  the 
resulte  of  recent  studies.  He  doubte  whether  the  **  unlllngual  arrow-headed 
writing**  has  been  really  mastered ;  even  Oppert  concedes  that  no  proper 
name  in  this  kind  of  writing  Is  yet  sure ;  it  is  different  with  the  *'  trilingual" 
inscriptions.  E.  Graf  sends  a  new  attempt  to  be  added  to  thirty  or  forty, 
upon  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Householder.  Dr.  Heldenhelm  edlto  and 
translates  parte  of  the  valuable  "  Samariton  Chronicle  of  the  High  Priest 
£Uasar,**  tcom  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  the  *'  Prayers  of  the  High  Priest 
Amzan."  Some  English  works  are  reviewed,  with  a  Bibliography  of  Eng- 
lish Theology  for  1870. 

7%eoioffiaehe  Shtdien  und  KriUken.  Part  II.  1871.  Haupt,  The  Entrance 
of  Jesus  Into  his  Messianic  Calling ;  Klostermann,  the  Song  of  Moses 
(Dent,  xxxli)  and  Deuteronomy ;  ES'ummel,  the  Pre- Reformers,  WyclilSb 
and  Huss ;  Sayce,  the  Ravugers  of  Samaria ;  reviews  of  Delltzsch's  Apolo-- 
getics  by  Dr.  Sack,  of  De  Wette's  Introduction  to  Old  Testament  (Schra- 
tier's  edition)  by  Ejunphausen,  ete. 

ZeOaehrift  /.  wtsaeMe^^ftUche  ThecHogie.  Part  H.  1871.  O.  Pflelderer,  the 
Pneuma  In  Paul's  Writlcm^s ;  Hllgenfeld,  the  Pauline  Christ ;  Egll,  the  Text 
of  Exodus,  concluded;  Hllgenfeld,  the  old  Latin  Version  of  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas. 

ZiUkkriift  /.  d.  luihen$cha  ThecHoaie,  No.  L  1871.  Theod.  Bchott.  the  Na- 
ture of  Baptism  accordl^K  to  the  Words  of  Institution— a  thorough  Luth- 
eran Interpretetlon ;  E.  l&gelhardt,  the  Transflsuratlon  and  Renewal  of 
the  World ;  G.  Eawerau,  on  the  History  of  the  Formula  for  dispensing  the- 
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elements  of  the  Lord^s  Smpper,  as  now  In  use  in  the  nnlted  church  of  Pms- 
sia — a  polemic  against  the  views  of  Nltzsch,  Mttller,  and  Domer ;  Mto- 
ceUanea ;  a  Critical  BlbUography. 

Jahrb&eher  /.  d&uiiehs  Tkedogie,  Na  4.  1860.  Wieaeler,  the  BpisUe  of 
Bamahas,  Its  Origin  and  Authorship ;  Herrllnger,  the  Theology  of  M»- 
lanctbon-on  Justification  (concluded) ;  Dttsterdleck,  the  Nature  of  Hope ; 
Yon  der  Gk>ltz,  on  the  Constitution  of  Doctrinal  Theology  as  a  Bjstem — 
First  Part ;  an  able  article,  on  the  right  ground— opposing  both  the  xnerelj 
historical  method  (Schlelermacher,  etc.),  and  the  a  priori  specnlatiye 
method ;  Grunewald,The  Plymouth  Brethren  (Darbyists)-^  fair  examina- 
tion of  their  special  pretensions. 

7%eoloffiiche  QuartcOackrift  Tubingen.  1870.  4Nos.  This  able  and  learned 
Roman  Catholic  periodical  contained  last  year,  amons  other  articles: 
Relnke,  the  Alleged  Alteration  of  the.  Masoretic  Text  in  Isaiah  xlx,  18 ; 
Beusch,  on  a  new  Codex  of  the  Ttdla;  Aberle,  the  Evangelists  on  the  Re- 
surrection of  Christ ;  Zlngerle,  Extracts  fh>m  Syrian  Orations  on  the  Suf- 
ferings of  Jesus;  Rless,  the  Topography  of  Ancient  Jerusalem  ;  Birkler,on 
the  Kieform  of  Church  Music ;  AUgayer,  the  old  ChristUmlty  Latinity  and 
Philology;  Nolte,  Unpablished  Letters  of  Gkrhard  Groot;  Ott,  the  heathen 
Views  of  Humanly  at  the  Time  of  Christ ;  Hlmpel,  the  alleged  Maccabee 
Psalms ;  Kellner,  TertuUian's  work  De  PaJUo,  and  the  Year  of  his  Conver- 
fiion  to  Christianity;  Mar^raf,  Chronolo^  of  the  Period  after  the  Exile; 
Himpel,  the  Inscription  of  the  Moablte  King,  in  Connection  with  the  Po- 
litical and  Religious  History  of  the  Israelites.  This  last  article,  extending 
to  some  seyenty-flve  pages,  is  one  of  the  most  fall  and  interesting  of  the 
essays  on  this  subject — though  it  is  not  as  original  as  some  of  the  others. 
In  particular,  it  draws  out  the  relation  of  the  new  discovery  to  the  old 
records,  and  the  confirmation  it  gives  to  the  Scriptures. 

The  same  periodical.  Part  1, 1871,  contains  an  article  by  Aberle,  recon- 
ciling the  reports  of  the  Evangelists  upon  the  Capture  and  Trial  of  Christ ; 
and  another  by  Llnsenmann,  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Law  and  of  Freedom. 

Arehivf.  tDisseruehaftUche  Shfanehung  de$  dUen  Tettametiii,  Vol.  d.  No.  1. 
Dr.  Schrtiter,  the  Arabic  Version  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  with  translation 
—this  article  is  on  Joel ;  Grammatical  Interpretation^  of  Hosea ;  Prot 
Siegfried,  Raschi's  Influence  on  Nicholas  de  Lira  and  on  Luther,  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  Genesis ;  Dr.  May baum,  the  Targum  on  the  Proverbs.  This 
periodical  is  issued  somewhat  irregularly ;  but  it  is  promised  to  be  con- 
tinued ;  and  its  articles  show  learning  and  research. 

ZeitMchrift  f,  d.hUtarische  Theologie.  No.  IL  1871.  This  part  contains  only 
two  articles:  one,  L.  Erummel,  on  the  Utraquists  and  Taborites  of 
Bohemia  in  the  Fourteenth  Century— to  be  continued  ;  the  other,  by  Dr. 
Fr.  Sle^ert,  on  Galatia  and  its  earliest  Chri*4tian  Churches.  Both  are 
leamedl  and  thorough  investigations ;  the  first  Is  to  be  continued,  as  it 
brings  aown  the  history  of  the  controversy  only  to  A.D.  1431.  It  makes 
good  all  of  the  new  works  on  the  period,  and  adds  many  new  &jcts  and 
points  of  view  to  the  current  representations,  most  of  which  are  contained 
in  the  last  edition  of  Dr.  Gillett's  learned  history  of  Huss. 

AUgemeiner  JMerariBcher  AnsetgerfLtr  dM  evangdiache  Deutachland,  1871t 
Jan.,  Feb.  (Nos.  40,  41,  of  the  series).  This  periodical,  edited  by  Andrete, 
Oremer,  and  Ztjckler,  and  published  at  GUutersloh  and  Lelpsick,  Is  devoted 
to  '*  reviews  of  all  important  works,  published  in  Germany  and  abroad, 
on  literature  (in  its  widest  sense),  and  art.  and  music.''  Each  monthly 
part  contains  72  closely  packed  pages.  It  Is  conducted  on  an  evangelic^ 
basis,  and  has  a  large  number  of  contributors  in  all  parts  of  Germany.  It 
is  a  very  useful  work  for  those  who  wish  to  have  a  fair  summary  and  criti- 
cism of  new  works.  Each  number  also  contains  several  essays  on  phil- 
osophical and  and  literary  topics ;  e.  g.,  in  these  two  part»— on  Religion 
and  Poetry :  Idealism  and  Realism ;  Attacks  on  Evangelical  Missions ; 
France  and  the  Exact  Sciences;  on  the  Religious  Periodicals  of  the  Evan. 
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celleal  SUtIc  Population  of  Austria ;  on  recent  Botuiical  and  Zoological 
Uterature,  etc. 

ZeiUehriJt  /.  exacU  PhOowphie.  Vol.  IX.  Nob.  1,  2,  8.  1869-71.  This 
philosophical  Joomal.  edited  by  Allihn  and  Zlller,  and  representing  the  Her- 
bart  school,  is  published  at  Irr^gHlar  Intervals.  The  above  parts  contain 
articles  by  Dr.  H.  Biebeck,  on  Aristotle  on  the  Eternity  of  the  World — ^two 

gipers;  Thilo,  on  recent  theories  about  the  History  of  Philosophy;  O. 
loegel,  on  the  application  of  Metaphysical  Conceptions  to  the  Idea  of 
<3od ;  Thilo.  on  the  English  Horalists*  Clark,  Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson,  and 
Adam  Smlth-^more  exact  than  many  German  representations  of  English 
speculations ;  Bartholomlii,  on  the  EQstory  of  Philosophy  in  the  Protestant 
Universities  In  the  Seventeenth  Century ;  with  Reviews  of  new  books  In 
«ach  number. 

Bktoritehe  ZeUkhfHfk  Edited  by  H.  von  Sybel,  1870.  Vol.  xxiv.  C. 
Hegel,  History  of  the  Municipalities  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  G.  Meyer  Ton 
Kronau,  A  Household  Swiss  Chronicle  of  the  Reformation  Times ;  A.  von 
Beumont,  Manfiredini  and  Carletti ;  F.  Blume,  the  Bactwn/^  de  Zebwiis ;  G. 
Weil,  Works  on  the  History  of  the  Crusades ;  Scheffer  Boichorst,  the  Flo- 
rentine History  of  the  Malespiri— a  falsification;  Emll  Feuerlein,  Hegel's 
Significance  in  the  Historyof  Culture — ^a  valuable  sketch ;  Arnold  SchaeflTer, 
The  Origin  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  according  to  the  Documents  of  the 
Aostrian  Archives. 

m^toriiehe  ZeiUekriJt  1871.  Parti.  J.  O.  Opel,  the  Historical  Popular 
Songs  of  the  Germans — an  Interesting  article  based  on  the  large  work,  in 
four  volumes,  by  R.  von  Liliencron,  published  by  authority  of  the  Histori- 
cal Commission  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Munich  ;  this  con- 
tains all  the  songs  that  illustrate  the  political  history  of  Germany  fix>m 
the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century :  E.  Zeller,  Schleiermacher  in  the 
first  half  of  his  Life— a  good  sketch :  A.  Horawitz.  National  Historical 
Works  of  the  Sixteenth  Century ;  P.  Dldolfi',  870  and  1870:  the  Millennial 
Jubilee  of  the  Gkrman  Nation :  A.  Schaeffer,  History  of  the  Catholic  Pro- 
paganda in  the  Period  of  the  Seven  Years'  War ;  Henke,  French  Women  in 
the  Times  of  the  Reformation. 

HOLLAND. 

J.  P,  MuUer  Is  engaged  in  writing  a  work  on  Bonifacius.  Two  parts  have 
appeared.  Dr.  J.  Rieroens  has  given  to  the  public  a  work  on  the  Significance 
ofthefirti  EpitUe  of  John  in  the  historieo-eritical  invesHgatum  into  the  origin 
of  the  fourth  Ooepel.  It  is  published  by  Eemlnk  &  Son,  Utrecht.  A  sec- 
ond edition  of  J.  J.  L.  ten  Kate's  Jobeide,  or  metrical  version  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  has  been  Issued  by  A.  W.  S^thoff,  Leidisn.  Ten  Kate  is  a  poet  of  emi- 
nent merit.  He  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Dutch  poets  now  living, 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  prolific  of  them  all.  His  Creation — one  of  his  latest 
and  best  poems — ^has  just  reached  its  third  edition.  Such  is  also  the  case 
with  his  translation  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

The  new  DtUch-Freneh  and  FrenchrJhUeh  IHctianary  of  Dr.  J.  F.  J.  Here- 
mans  has  been  completed,  and  is  Issued  by  Henri  Bogaerts*  Hertogen- 
boflch.  It  is  in  two  octavo  volumes,  of  about  1,000  pages  each.  The  author 
ranks  among  the  foremost  philologists  of  Holland.  The  first  volume  of  C. 
P.  Tiele's  UompwraUve  Hiitory  of  the  Ancient  Beiig^ima  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance. This  volume  contains  the  History  of  the  Egyptian  Religion.  IT^e 
Jhotrine  of  SahaUon  according  to  the  Qoepel  in  the  Serwturee  of  (A«  2fm$ 
Te^amentt  ^7  ^^-  J*  I*  Doedes,  has  been  completed.  Ii  is  published  at 
Utrecht  by  Kemink  &  Son.  Dr.  Doedes  is  one  of  the  theological  professors 
in  the  University  of  Utrecht.  He  is  not  only  a  colleague,  but  also  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee.  The  critical  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  for  many  years  been  his  specialty,  and  in  this  department  he  has 
produced  works  of  acknowledged  excellence  and  of  standard  authority.  He 
is  distinguished  for  his  critical  acumen  and  logical  exactness.    He  is  one 
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oftheablestchamplonsof  orthodoxy  In  Holland.  In  the  present  Tolmiie 
the  fruits  of  his  long-oonUnaed  study  of  the  New  Testament  are  given  in  « 
practical  fbrm. 

ENGLAND. 

The  BritUh  and  Foreign  SoangeUeal  Seview.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Oswald 
Dykes,  M.A.  New  Series.  No.  1.  Feb.  1871.  1.  Our  Relations  to  Faith 
and  Science  >a  Preface.  By  the  Editor.  II.  On  Canonicity.  By  Rev.  A. 
H.  Gharteris,  D.D.  III.  The  Catholicity  of  the  Church.  By  Rev.  Wm. 
Binnie,  D.D.  IV.  The  Regeneration  of  Spain.  Y.  The  Conscience  in 
Shakespeare.  By  W.  S.  Dalgleish,  Esq.  VL  War,  Humanity,  and  the 
Qospel  in  Our  Day.  By  Rev.  C.  de  Faye.  YH.  The  Catholic  Doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  By  Rev.  Prof.  MacGregor.  YHI.  Palestine  Exploration 
and  the  Moabite  Stone.  By  Rev.  Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D.  IX.  Hugh 
Miller.  By  Alex.  H.  Japp,  Esq.  Current  Literature ;  German  Periodicals ; 
Notices  of  New  Books. — This  Review  is  much  improved,  in  looks  and 
contents,  under  its  new  editor.  It  is  to  be  in  future  a  kind  of  representa- 
tive of  all  the  Presbyterians,  and  its  scope,  too,  is  to  be  somewhat  enlarged. 

Among  the  notices  of  books  is  one  on  Mr.  Barnes*  "  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity," which  is  spoken  of  as  "  a  really  good  and  valuable  book  on  the 
subject  of  which  It  treats;"  "  the  style  in  which  he  writes  is  lively,  vigor- 
ous, interesting.  We  are  specially  pleased  with  the  moral  qualities  of  the 
book.  The  writer  is  conspicuously  characterized  by  candor  and  modesty .* 
*'  Each  of  the  subjects  discussed  is  intelligently,  broadly,  and  clearly  han- 
dled." 

The  North  BrUuh  Benew  is  discontinued  with  its  106th  number.  The 
BHUsh  Qtuvrt&rip  is  to  be  substituted  in  the  American  republication. 

The  Theological  Beci&w:  a  Journal  of  Religious  Thought  and  Life.  No. 
xxxii.  Jan.  1871.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate.  I.  The  Relation  of  the 
New  Testament  Messiah  to  his  Jewish  Prototype.  Third  Paper.  By  Samuel 
Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D.  IL  Roskors  History  of  the  Devil.  By  P.  H. 
Wicksteed,  M.A.  III.  The  Revision  of  the  Authorized  Yersion  of  the  Old 
Testament.  By  Russell  Martlneau,  MA.  lY.  The  Separation  of  Churcl) 
and  State.  By  Charles  Beard,  B.A.  Y.  The  Parsees.  By  W.  J.  Lamport. 
YL  The  Early  History  of  Mankind.  By  H.  W.  Crosskey,  P.G.S.  This 
Review  represents  the  "  liberal "  school.  The  article  on  the  Parsees  is  in- 
structive ;  the  last  article  is  a  criticism  of  some  of  Lubbock's  extreme 
naturalistic  tendencies. 

Prof.  Jewett's  long  promised  translation  of  Plato's  Works  has  been  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes. 

UNITED  STATES. 

A  very  important  announcement  is  made  by  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner  & 
Co.,  of  special  interest  to  all  students  of  the  Scriptures.  Not  content  with 
giving  to  the  country  the  great  German  Commentary  of  Lakgs,  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved  under  the  accomplished  and  indefatigable  editor- 
ship of  Db.  Schaff,  they  have  now  completed  arrangements  for  repro- 
ducing here,  simultaneously  with  its  appearance  in  London,  the  great 
English  Commentary,  known  as  **The  Speaker's  Commentary."  The 
foremost  scholars  and  divines  of  Great  Britain  are  at  work  upon  it, 
and  have  been  for  years ;  and  the  first  volume  will  appear  during  the  pre- 
sent month,  making  nearly  1,000  royal  8vo.  pages,  and  being  the  only  com- 
plete commentary  upon  the  Pentateuch,  in  one  volume,  in  uie  English  lan- 
guage. The  American  edition  will  be  sold  for  95  a  volume — lees  5ian  half 
the  price  of  the  English  edition,  and  yet  will  be  tally  equal  to  it  in  every 
respect,  and  printed  from  stereotype  plates  duplicated  from  tibose  upon 
which  the  English  edition  will  be  printed.  The  work  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  eight  or  ten  volumes.  It  is  a  great  undertaking,  and  the  house 
deserves  credit  and  a  large  patronage  for  its  enterprise  and  enormous  outlay 
in  the  interest  of  theolo^cal  and  biblical  literature. 
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At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Sodety,  held  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1 87 1,  the  following  Resolution  was  adopted  :  « 

Mesolvedf  That,  inaimudi  as  this  Society  giTcs  to  the  miniater  or  parish  insoxiiig 
throii^h  its  agency,  the  entire  discount  or  commission  allowed  to  it  by  the  Insurance. 
Companies^  the  friends  of  thu  truly  bencTolent  cause  be  requested  to  assist  by  dons' 
tionsy  in  defraying  the  expenses  incident  to  the  carrying  on  of  our  work. 

Please  send  to  Howaui  PottUi  Esq.,  (Messrs.  Bkown  Bkothbu  ic  Co.,}  59 
Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Any  person  contributing  I50  to  the  Society  will  be  constituted  a 
Lt/e  Member  of  it,  or  $250  an  Honorary  Life  Director^  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  naming  the  minister  to^receive  the  benefit  of  the  gift. . 

OflSce  of  the  Society,  26  Bible  House,  New  York.  All  comnm- 
nications  relating  to  it^address  to  J.  M.  Sherwood,  as  above. 


REPORT. 


The  "Society  for  Promoting  Life  Insurance  among  Clergymen  " 
was  oiganized  in  this  city  on  the  25th  day  of  April,  1870,  under  a 
Charter  from  the  Legislature  of  this  State.  Previous  to  this  oigani- 
zation,  a  veiy  considerable  amount  of  preliminaiy  work  had  been 
done  in  the  way  of  inquiry,  correspondence,  and  investigation,  and 
the  outlines,  at  least,  of  the  Society's  principles  and  plans,  had  been 
carefully  studied  and  sketched. 

Immediately  after  the  Society  was  organized,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee entered  upon  its  assigned  work.  Its  first  and  main  attention 
inras  directed  to  the  perfecting  of  its  several  Plans  for  praaical  work, 
and  the  preparation  of  sundry  Documents^  specially  adapted  to  the 
several  classes  which  it  aimed  to  reach,  in  which  the  object,  princi- 
ples, and  plans  of  the  Society  are  fully  stated,  with  many  important 
£sbcts,  statements  and  arguments  bearing  upon  the  subject — the  results 
of  extended  investigation,  and  of  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  as 
well  as  of  a  comparison  of  views  with  eminent  men  in  various  parts 
of  the  oountiy.  Meeting  ailer  meeting  was  held  by  the  Committee, 
to  consider  and  pass  upon  the  several  plans  proposed,  and  the  docu- 
ments submitted,  by  the  Secretary.  Every  point,  principle,  and 
statement  embraced  in  them,  was  subjected  to  a  close  inspection  and 
severe  criticism ;  and  a  perfectly  harmonious  result  was  finally  reached, 
after  three  months  of  patient  examination,  and  the  Secretary  was 
authorized  to  publish  and  circulate  these  documents. 

Acting  under  instruction^  from  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Sec- 
retary made  &vorable  arrangements  with  quite  a  large  number  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  Insurance  Companies  in  the  countiy,  securing 
firom  them  a  liberal  concession  in  favor  of  ministers,  and  all  the 
&cilities  necessary  iU>  cany  on  its  work  in  conneaion  with  them,  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 


Hie  warm  interest  expressed  in  the  object  of  the  Sode^,  by  the 
leading  managers  of  these  great  Companies,  and  the  willingness  with 
which  they  entered  into  business  relations  with  it,  and  granted  valu- 
able concessions  in  order  to  &cilitate  and  promote  its  object,  are  en- 
titled to  our  grateful  recognition. 

We  hope  ere  long  that  the  Society  will  be  able  to  secure  z.Juriktr 
concession,  both  on  the  ground  of  the  superior  hngeoify  of  cleigy- 
men,  and  of  the  bmevokni  character  of  our  work.  In  the  present 
arrangement  these  Companies  simply  allow  to  the  Society,  for  services 
rendered,  the  same  rates  of  commission  which  they  allow  to  their 
general  agents.  The  net  proceeds  to  the  companies  are  no  less  on 
the  business  we  bring  them  than  on  their  ordinaiy  business ;  while 
the  class  of  risks  obtained  by  us  is  superior,  both  on  the  ground  of  lon- 
gevity, and  of  moral  and  social  influence.  We  believe,  too,  that  the 
Sacred  Profession,  as  such,  under  our  Voluntary  System,  has  a  claim 
upon  all  our  great  business  and  monetary  interests — a  claim  which 
we  rejoice  to  note  is  more  and  more  widely  acknowledged. 


DOCUMENTS. 

The  Society  has  published  in  all  five  documents. '  No.  i  is  moie 
particularly  meant  for  the  Professors  in  our  Colleges,  UnivecsitieSi 
and  Theological  Seminaries,  and  the  Secretaries  and  Agents  of  our 
Charitable  and  Benevolent  Boards  and  Societies.  It  is  a  docoment 
of  3t  pages.     Of  this  a,ooo  only  l^ave  been  published. 

No.  a  is  similar  in  its  general  features  to  No.  i,  and  is  particularly 
meant  for  distribution  among  parishes  and  ministers  engaged  in  pas- 
toml  work,  both  at  home  and  in  the  foreign  field.  It  is  a  document 
of  40  pages.     And  of  this  nearly  30,000  have  been  published. 

No.  3  is  a  document  of  t6  pages,  particularly  descriptive  of  the 
^'Parish  Mutual  Association,"  in  its  plans,  principles  and  advantages; 
it  contains  also  valuable  statistics  relating  to  the  longevity  and  the 
mortality  of  American  cleiigymen,  the  fruH  of  eictended  original  k- 
vastigation.  These  statistics  have  not  a  littte  surprised  Uie  Insofaace 
community  and  the  public,  by  their  highl)^  favorable  chaiacteri  and 
have  lisUd  the  foundation  for  a  claim  in  their  beha)f  n^hich  may  here- 
after be  used  to  advantage.  About  30,000  )rf  this  document  have 
been  published. 


These  docoments  are  oi  permanmi  interest  and  vahie.  They 
have  been  prepared  with  exceeding  care,  and  will  bear,  it  is  believed, 
the  severest  scrutiny.  They  are  electrotyped,  so  that  new  editions  of 
them  can  be  printed,  as  they  are  needed,  at  a  small  cost. 

No.  4  was  called  forth  by  an  emergency  which  demanded  prompt 
action.  Only  a  small  portion  of  it  is  of  permanent  value,  and  that 
can  be  incorporated  with  No.  3  in  future  editions.  Of  this  11,000 
were  printed. 

Document  5  is  somewhat  of  a  special  character,  having  been  pre- 
pared for  a  specific  field  and  object  It  discusses  the  subject  of 
"Ministerial  Relief"  more  fiiUy  and  thoroughly,  it  is  believed,  than 
it  has  ever  before  been  discussed,  and  in  the  light  of  many  impor- 
tant facts  and  results,  which  years  of  study  and  investigation  have 
brought  to  light  and  established.  In  its  present  form  it  is  designed 
for  distribution  only  among  the  ministers  and  parishes  of  a  single 
denomination  represented  in  the  Society.  As,  however,  the  princi- 
ples, statements,  facts,  and  general  reasoning  of  this  document  apply 
equally  to  the  entire  American  Ministry  and  Church,  and  as  its  cir- 
culation among  those  for  whom  it  was  originally  designed  has  seem- 
ingly had  a  marked  beneficial  influence — it  is  hoped  that  the  Society 
will  be  able,  during  the  coming  year,  to  gather  the  information  needed 
to  adapt  it  equally  to  the  condition  of  the  other  denominations,  and 
to  publish  an  edition  for  each.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  course  will 
do  more  effective  service  for  the  cause  than  documents  of  a  more 
general  character.  This  is  a  document  of  nearly  50  octavo  pages. 
An  edition  of  8,000  has  already  been  published  and  distributed. 


Of  these  documents  nearly' 80, 000  in  all  have  been  sent  out  into 
eveiy  part  of  the  country,  and  addressed  to  each  pastor  or  parish 
connected  with  the  American  Church.  And  this  part  of  our  work  is 
not  yet  complete.  As  many  more  of  these  documents,  or  others, 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  times  may  demand,  should  be  sent  out 
the  coming  year.  Indeed,  nothing  but  the  means  are  necessary  to  sow 
broadcast  the  seeds  of  a  harvest  that  shall  quickly  reward  our  labor, 
and  surprise  us  by  its  extent  and  richness.  If  a  million  copies  of 
these  documents  were  distributed  throughout  the  Church,  it  would 
be  money  well  expended,  and  would  give  a  higher  tone  to  its  senti- 
ment and  action  respecting  the  support  of  the  Gospel  Ministry. 
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Obstructions  and  Hindranoes. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  various  things  have  arisen  to  retard 
our  work,  and  tiy  our  faith  and  patience.  We  will  only  glance  at 
two  or  three  of  them. 

Life  Insurance  is  one  of  our  great  monetary  institutions.  It  is 
prosecuted  on  a  gigantic  scale  for  the  purposes  of  gain.  It  is  asso- 
ciated, in  the  individual  and  in  the  public  mind,  only  with  intertsUd 
and  pecuniary  motives.  Hence  it  has  been  found  difficult,  at  the  out- 
set, to  secure  a  full  appreciation  of  our  motives  and  belief  in  our 
entire  and  absolute  disinterestedness. 

Again,  the  desire  of  a  few  indroidual  Insurance  Companies  to  take 
advantage  of  this  movement  for  the  benefit  of  the  Clergy,  and 
to  forestall  the  Societ/s  agency  and  reap  the  harvest  for  their 
own  benefit,  has  brought  forth  a  number  of  schemes  of  a  some- 
what similar  kind,  which  have  in  a  measure  embarrassed  our 
operations  and  caused  confusion  in  the  public  mind.  So  far  as 
these  private  schemes  emanated  from  responsible  companies,  and 
secured  real  advantages  to  ministers,  our  Society  had  no  right  to 
complain.  In  one  instance,  however,  a  gross  wrong  was  perpetrated. 
An  unscrupulous  Company  of  this  city — one  which  thisSociety  could 
not  and  did  not  indorse — ^got  hold  of  our  documents  before  they  were 
issued,  appropriated  the  fiiiits  of  our  labor  without  acknowledgment, 
concocted  a  scheme,  in  its  leading  features  similar  to  our  own,  oigan- 
ized  a  ' '  Ministers'  Department, "  with  a  Presbyterian  and  an  Episcopal 
cleigyman  as  Secretaries,  and  sent  out  their  circulars  to  all  ministers, 
in  which  they  adroidy  aimed  to  disparage  our  Society,  and  by  figures 
and  statements  artfully  put,  but  deceptive,  sought  to  gain  the  prefer- 
ence for  their  scheme.  Our  Secretaiy  found  the  wheels  of  our  Soci- 
ety virtually  blocked  by  this  counter-movement,  and  he  took  prompt 
measures  to  remove  the  obstruction.  This  was  effectually  done  by 
means  of  the  press,  and  by  the  special  document  already  referred  to, 
without  involving  the  Society  in  any  controversy. 

The  true  character  of  this  sinister  scheme  being  thus  publicly 
exposed,  it  was  withdrawn.  The  Company  itself  has  since  £uled. 
And  nothing  but  the  prompt  action  of  this  Society  saved  probably 
many  of  our  ministers  firom  being  ensnared  by  this  artfiil  device. 

In  the  end  this  will  be  overruled  to  establish  this  Society  in  the 
greater  confidence  of  the  public ;  but  occuring  just  as  we  had  ap- 
peared before  the  public  with  our  plans,  and  sought  to  draw  attention 


to  them,  it  was  a  serious  check  to  our  immediate  success,  and  the 
seeds  of  distrust  which  it  sowed  it  may  take  years  to  root  out 

Tilt  success  of  our  ''Parish  Mutual  Association"  plan  has  been 
retarded  by  the  bitter,  and  often  unreasonable,  opposition  of  Insurance 
agents  and  writers  to  what  are  called  ''co-operative"  associations. 
They  have  denounced  them  indiscriminately,  through  the  press,  by 
circulars,  and  by  lectures ;  and  by  wild  and  reckless  statements  and 
figures  sought  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  them.  Many  of  them 
have  confounded  our  Association  with  these  co-operative  schemes, 
although  it  materially  differs  from  them,  and  in  the  judgment  of  • 
several  of  our  most  eminent  actuaries  is  free  from  the  objections  urged 
against  them.  In  several  instances  a  total  change  of  views  resulted 
firom  an  examination  of  our  documents.  The  editor  of  one  of  the 
leading  Insurance  journals  of  this  city,  for  instance,  made  a  sweep- 
ing attack  upon  the  Association  as  soon  as  it  wasj[announced ;  but 
when  he  came  really  to  understand  its  principles  and  the  character 
of  the  men  who  managed  it,  he  called  upon  the  Secretary  and  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  mistaken,  and  begged  him  to  write  a  full 
account  of  the  principles  and  plans  of  the  Society  for  his  paper, 
which  was  done,  and  published  entire  in  the  October  issue.  He 
also  rendered  the  Society  important  aid  in  exposing  and  frustrating 
the  wily  scheme  already  referred  to. 

As  the  principles  and  practical  workings  of  this  Parish  plan  come 
to  be  understood,  ,we  are  confident  that  it  will  grow  in  flavor  with  the 
churches,  arid  in  time  come  to  be  accepted  as  the  most  feasible,  eco- 
nomical, and  effective  method  yet  devised  in  the  way  of  ministerial 
provision. 

The  Work  Aooomplislied, 
It  is  only  ten  months  since  the  Society  was  organized,  and  seven 
since  it  began  its  public  work.  The  time  is  too  short  to  expect 
great  results.  And  yet  we  are  not  without  evidence  that  the  Society 
has  made  itself  sensibly  felt  on  the  public  mind  Indeed,  we  hardly 
venture  to  claim  our  due,  lest  we  be  accused  of  exaggeratioru  Con- 
trasting the  state  of  public  sentiment  and  feeling,  as  it  exists  to-day, 
on  this  subject,  with  what  it  was  a  year  ago,  we  are  filled  with  sur- 
prise, and  can  only  thank  God  and  take  courage.  The  subject  cer- 
tainly has  been  more  widely  and  eamesdy  discussed  in  our  news-  • 
papers,  and  periodicals,  and  ministers'  meetings,  and  Committees, 
and  conventions,  and  ecclesiastical  bodies,  since  the  grant  of  our 
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Cbaiter  drew  attenti(»  to  it^  than  during  a  score  of  former  7eai&  A. 
new  and  fiu*  deeper  interest  is  springing  up  on  every  hand.  Nearlj 
all  of  oar  leading  religious  weeklies  have  discussed  and  advocated  tb^ 
cause  at  length.  £^n  our  secular  papers,  in  some  noted  instances, 
have  discussed  it  with  remarkable  intelligence  and  ability.  Some  of 
the  best  results  of  our  investigations  have  gone  the  rounds  of  die 
press,  and  become  fixed  fiurts  in  the  public  mind. 

The  lasf  document  we  issued  (No.  5)  seems  to  have  been  specially 
effective.  The  facts  which  it  embodies,  and  the  principles  and 
methods  which  it  discu88e3  and  advocates,  have  evidently  produced 
a  very  strong  impression,  and  received  the  bear^  approval  of  the 
great  body  of  ministers  to  whom  it  was  sent  Several  hundred  letteis 
have  already  been  received,  in  response  to  it,  many  of  them  firom 
sources  which  give  great  weight  and  value  to  the  testimony.  The 
tenor  of  them  all  is  the  same — unqi^ified  approval  of  its  chief  posi- 
tions, and  principles,  and  proposed  methods,  and  the  pledge  of  co- 
operation in  giving  them  practical  effect  Not  a  solitaiy  dissenting 
judgment  has  been  expressed  in  reference  to  it 

Writes  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  discriminating  thinkers  in  that 
branch  of  the  Church,  and  a  leading  pastor  in  one  of  our  chief 
cities: 

'*  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  able  and  practical  article  on  Miaittenal  Proviiioii 
which  I  haye  just  finished  reading.  Its  judicious  suggesdons  in  reference  to  schemes 
existing  or  proposed  by  those  who  have  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  how  such  thii^ 
work  and  derelop,  must,  I  think,  command  ready  confidence. 
-  Ever  since  I  read  Dr.  Chalmers*  Appeal  in  reference  to  Church  Economica  I  have 
been  interested  in  such  discussions,  and  «s  I  grow  older  I  find  them  growing  in  impor- 
tance. I  believe  I  have  read  nothing  on  provision  for  ministers  that  is  so  satisfactmr 
^  this  of  yours.  Please  count  me  as  one  who  will  gladly  co-operate  vHth  you  in 
carrying  these  measures  into  efiect.** 

And  at  a  litde  later  date : 

**  I  have  conferted  with  several  of  our  brethren  here  in  reference  to  yoor  scheme 
of  Ministerial  Proviuon,  and  I  am  gratified  to  find  that  it  commands  univetsal  appro- 
val. Would  you  like  any  form  of  Piesbyterial  action  about  it  ?  I  intend  proposing 
to  my  Trustees,  to  put  this  church  in  Qass  A,  when  they  meet.** 

Writes  another  honored  &ther  in  the  ministry : 

**  Allow  me  to  present  to  your  Society  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  document  on 
Ministerial  Relief.  It  is  very  able  and  exhaustive.  It  is  the  only  presentation  of  the 
subject  I  have  ever  read,  that  came  anywhere  near  meedng  the  true  merits  of  the  case. 
I  wish  it  could  be  published  in^the  form  of  a  Tract,, by  our  Publication  Board,  and  be 
put  in  every  Presbyterian  family  in  the  church,  indeed  wherever  a  minister  b  needcdi 


duf^n^Ubsmk  qnur  Jaad.  The  people  ou^t  to  w&deitttod  wlut  are  the  just  and  ScriptqrpI 
daUns  of  the  mmiitxy  for  tuppoit^  and  what  ii  their  true  and  proper  iCatos  aa  membeiy 
of  apcicty,  under  equal  obligation  to  provide  for  their  own  with  other  men. 

I  can  not  bat  think  thia  one  of  the  most  important  matten  to  be  attended  to  just 
now.  The  idea  of  wanting  till  ministers,  who  have  served  the  church  for  scores  of 
jean,  become  paupers,  and  then  dealing  out,  in  Homeopathy  measure,  the  means  of  keep- 
ing them  from  absolute  starvation,  is  one  that  no  man  or  woman,  who  has  any  sense 
of  hcMior  or  justice  remaining,  will  tolerate  for  a  moment." 

Writes  still  another,  one  of  the  most  active  and  wide-awake  pastors 
in  the  denomination : 

^I  take  a  decided  interest  in  the  proaperity  of  your  Society,  as  it  is  unspeakably 
preferable  to  our  present  Ministerial  Relief  plan.  I  trust  that  its  merits  can  be  so 
presented  in  our  ecclesiastical  meetings  that  the  great  body  of  our  ministers  can  be 
brought  to  appreciate  it,  and  thus,  in  all  our  Protestant  churches,  the  various  Funda 
and  Committees  for  disabled  ministers  be  gradually  supplanted  by  this — founded  as  all 
sach  things  should  be— on  business  principles.  I  do  most  heartily  thank  the  Society 
and  its  benevolent  founders,  in  behalf  of  myself  and  of  thousands  of  our  ministers 
and  their  families,  who  are  benefitted  by  its  wise  forethought  and  gratuitous  services.** 

These  few  brief  extracts  are  fair  specimens  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  this  mass  of  correspondence.  So  extensively  have  our 
documents  been  read  and  approved  by  the  ministry,  and  by  a  portion 
at  least  of  the  laity,  belonging  to  it,  that  we  have  reason  for  the  hope 
that  they  will  materially  aid  to  shape  the  action  of  this  laige  and  in- 
fluential denomination,  on  this  grave  subject,  in  the  future. 

In  all  some  1,500  letters  have  been  received  and  responded  to  by 
our  Secretary,  not  counting  such  as  were  of  an  ordinal^  business 
character.  They  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  British  Provinces;  from  missionaries  in  the  foreign  field,  and 
from  every  branch  of  the  Christian  Church,  abounding  in  expressions 
of  gratitude  to  God  for  having  put  it  into  our  hearts  to  establish  a 
society  for  such  an  object,  of  lively  interest  in  its  work,  and  of  efltire 
approval  of  its  principles  and  methods.  Many  of  these  letters  are 
truly  affecting  in  their  tenor,  more  than  confirming  all  that  we  have 
stated  in  our  documents  in  the  matter  of  insufficient  salaries,  and 
consequent  pqverty  and  destitution ;  and  if  they  could  be  spread  out 
before  the  Church  could  not  fail  to  enlist  her  active  sympathy  for  the 
class  of  mtti  for  whose  relief  we  are  laboring — nay,  could  not  fail  to 
convict  her  of  stupendous  injustice  in  her  dealings  with  her  min- 
istiy. 

The  entire  imanimify  of  sentiment  with  reference  to  the  object, 
principles,  and  plans  of  the  Society,  is  not  a  little  remarkable.    And 
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die  strongest  indorsement  and  warmest  commendation  we  have 
ceived,  have  been  given  by  those  who  have  carefully  and  thoroughly 
studied  our  system  in  all  its  principles  and  bearings  and  practical 
details.  But  one  individual,  of  all  to  whom  we  have  sent  our  doca- 
ments,  has  raised  objections  to  such  a  Society,  and  he  solely  on  the 
ground  of  religious  objections  to  life  insurance  :  notwithstanding  he 
recently  sent  our  Secretary  $50,  having  a  warm  interest  in  the  ohject 
at  which  we  aim,  and  believing  that  it  would  be  wisely  expended. 

If  the  object,  principles,  and  methods  of  this  Socie^  so  commend 
themselves  to  the  intelligence  and  the  critical  judgment  of  all  classes; 
if  they  have  already  gained  the  hearty  approval  and  secured  the  ad- 
vocacy of  leading  minds  in  the  Church,  and  win  over  the  mass  as 
&st  as  they  come  to  know  and  understand  them,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  anticipate  large  and  corresponding  practical  results  in  the 
future. 

In  view  of  the  &ct  that  the  object,  at  least  in  the  light  in  which  we 
present  it,  is  a  new  one ;  that  we  have  taken  positions  in  advance  of 
the  prevailing  sentiment  and  practice  of  the  Church ;  that  we  have 
not  had  a  solitary  agent  in  the  field ;  that  we  have  had  to  rely  mainly 
upon  the  Press,  and  the  silent  voice  of  the  80,000  documents  which 
we  have  aimed  to  put  into  the  hands  of  every  minister  and  parish  in 
the  land ;  and  that  our  means  to  use  even  these  &cilities,  have  been 
small  and  wholly  inadequate — we  have  gained  for  our  principles^  at 
least,  a  measure  of  currency  and  acceptance  beyond  what  we  had 
reason  to  anticipate.  And  this  seed-sowing  will  yield,  in  due  time, 
a  liberal  harvest,  whether  our  Society  reap  it  entire,  or  share  it  with 
other  agencies. 

We  have  also  some  more  tangible  results.  The  Society  has  al- 
ready, as  we  have  stated,  secured  important  concessions  from  our 
leading  Insurance  Companies — concessions  never  before  granted  to 
any  class  or  agent— by  which  a  liberal  deduction  is  secured  to  minis- 
ters ;  and  peculiar  facilities  are  also  afforded  to  the  Society  for  car- 
rying on  its  benevolent  work  in  every  part  of  our  vast  country. 

With  one  exception,  every  company  applied  to  has  cordially  en- 
tered into  the  arrangement :  and  a  large  number  of  other  companies 
have,  since  the  Society  began  its  work,  adopted  a  rule  to  favor  cler- 
gymen ;  several  have  organized  a  special  department  for  them.  And 
the  agenls  of  all  the  companies  now  find  it  to  their  interest  to  remit 
their  commissions,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  case  of  the  minister. 
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where  it  is  asked.     Thus  the  object  for  which  the  Society  labors  is 
promoted  through  the  ordinaiy  business  channels  of  the  countiy. 

The  oldest  and  largest  Missionary  Board  in  the  countiy  has  been 
moved  by  our  documents,  and  by  the  personal  agency  of  Dr.  An- 
derson, so  long  its  Foreign  Secretary,  and  one  of  our  original  Corpo- 
rate Trustees,  to  consider  the  important  question  of  provision  for  the 
missionaries  in  its  service.  The  death  of  a  member  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee,  on  whom  they  greatly  relied  in  this  matter,  "will 
probably  have  the  effect "  (writes  Dr.  Anderson,  since  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  in  Brooklyn)  **to  defer  the  results  to  which  we  were 
evidently  tending  under  his  guidance.  Should  we  succeed  in  this, 
it  will  be  one  of  the  good  results  of  your  enterprise ;  for  it  grew 
•directly  out  of  my  proposing  that  our  Committee  decide  upon  the 
availability  of  your  plans  for  our  missionaries." 

The  plan  under  consideration,  is  the  annual  investment,  by  the 
missionary  or  the  Board  for  him,  of  a  specific  sum  for  the  future 
benefit  of  himself,  or  of  his  family  at  his  death  :  and  this  is  the  lead- 
ing principle  of  our  Society. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  plan,  or  any  similar  one,  by  the  American 
Board,  would  have  a  decided  influence  on  the  policy  of  all  our  mis- 
sionary boards.  It  would  sanction  and  settle  the  principle.  As  an 
example  it  would  stimulate  other  societies  to  do  likewise.  It  would 
mark  a  new  and  brighter  era  in  the  history  of  missions,  and  by  its 
reflex  influence  stir  the  churches  at  home  to  perform  a  like  service  for 
those  whose  lives  are  wholly  devoted  to  their  interests. 

In  connection  with  this  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state,  that  our 
Society  has,  by  means  of  correspondence  and  the  press,  brought 
such  an  influence  to  bear  upon  the  Prtshyterian  Annuify  Company 
that  it  has  decided  to  revise  its  " rates  "  and  ''conditions,"  and  make 
them  more  &vorable  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  Originally 
formed,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  for  an  object  similar  to  our 
own,  and  having  a  cash  fund  to-day  of  $100,000,  and  the  prestige 
of  an  untarnished  reputation,  it  is  yet  accomplishing  but  little,  com- 
pared with  itB  means,  and  owing  mainly,  we  believe,  to  its  excessive 
rates  and  certain  conditions.  Such  a  revision  of  these  as  will  put  it, 
at  least,  on  a  par  with  ordinary  insurance  companies,  and  the  infu- 
sion of  more  life  into  its  practical  administration,  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  public  sentiment,  will  make  it  more  effective  as  a 
helper  in  this  good  work. 


Another  important  service  has  been  rendered  .to  the  ministzy,  in 
connection  with  the  Sode^.  A  vast  number  of  letters  have  been  . 
received,  asking  for  informaiion  and  advice  in  reference  to  life  Insu- 
rance, the  best  companies,  the  best  kind  of  policies  in  given  dream- 
stances,  and  a  variety  of  other  items ;  and  the  information  the  Sec- 
retary has  been  able  to  give  has  been  of  essential  service.  The 
Sodety  is  already  felt  to  be  a  protection,  and  a  source  of  needed  and 
trustworthy  information  to  the  ministry  at  lai^e. 

We  have  obtained  in  all,  24  polides,  in  some  of  our  best  Com- 
panies, for  as  many  pastors  and  missionaries,  insuring  them  to  the 
amount  of  170,000. 

We  have  also  made  a  good  banning  in  our  Parish  Assodation. 
Two  classes  have  been  organized  The  first  is  restricted  to  500  mem- 
bers, with  a  maximum  provision  of  l5,ooo,  at  an  annual  estimaled 
cost  of  about  I50.  The  second  class  is  restricted  to  1,000  membeis 
and  a  minimum  provision  of  |2,ooo,  at  about  |20  a  year  cost 

When  these  two  classes  are  filled  up — and  we  ought  certainly  to 
aim  at  nothing  short  of  this  the  coming  year — ^we  shall  have  secured 
an  aggregate  provision  of  4^  millions  of  dollars,  in  favor  of  the  1,500 
ministers  and  ministers'  £imilies,  for  whose  benefit  these  parishes 
joined  the  Association. 

If  the  superior  advantages  of  this  plan  were  generally  known  and 
appreciated,  there  would  not  long  remain  a  vacancy  in  either  class, 
and  new  ones  would  speedily  be  formed. 

These  actual  results  are,  confessedly,  smaJl^  especially  as  compared 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  necessity  which  exists.  "Yet  the  day  of 
small  things"  is  not  to  be  despised.  As  the  ''first  fiiiits"  and  the 
earnest  of  a  coming  harvest,  they  are  at  least  encouraging. 

Our  Society  is  a  novelty.  It  has  had  to  encounter  ignorance^  mis- 
conception, apathy  and  trials,  like  all  other  new  enterprises ;  and 
while  its  object  is  universally  approved,  and  its  principles  and  methods 
are  indorsed  and  commended,  it  yet  takes  time  to  develop  practicai 
results.  For  the  amount  of  money  and  effort  expended,  however, 
the  practical  results  are  a  &ir  equivalent,  equal  probably  to  the  results 
achieved  on  any  other  field,  for  the  like  expenditure. 

The  entire  expenses  of  the  Sodety  to  the  present  time,  exclusive  of 
the  salaiy  of  the  Secretary,  is  less  than  |2,4oo.  The  chief  items 
were  for  paper  ($587) ;  electrotyping  and  printing  (I614)  ;  envelopes 
$168  ;  stamps  ($717)  ;  and  rentof  office  $200.  Our  means  have 
been  economized  to  the  utmost 
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THE  FUTURE. 

The  great  tbing  needed  to  enlarge  the  Societjr's  operations  and 
rapidly  develop  its  system  of  practical  good,  is  to  get  onr  chnrches 
and  Boards,  as  well  as  ministers  eveiywhere,  to  give  the  snbject  a 
candid  and  intelligent  consideration.  The  result  is  not  doubtful,  it 
tins  point  is  once  gained.  The  Society  invites  the  closest  scrutiny  of 
Its  plans.  They  were  subjected  to  the  severest  tests,  which  business 
SBgadty  and  experience,  and  ministerial  wisdom  could  apply,  before 
they  were  given  to  the  public  We  believe  the  better  the  Society  is 
understood,  in  the  motives  and  aims  of  its  fotmders,  in  its  principles^ 
and  proposed  methods  of  rdief  and  provision,  the  more  it  will  be  ap- 
pracKiled,  and  its  success  made  a  matter  of  pmyer  and  giving  and 
working. 

If  we  had  the  means  to  employ  for  a  season  two  or  three  actim 
agmis  to  go  among  the  diurdies  and  stir  them  up,  and  get  the  mat- 
ter vigorously  started,  we  should  greatly  hasten  our  work.  If  this 
shall  not  prove  to  be  practicable,  we  have  still  the  Prtss^  which  can 
be  used  to  almost  anjp  extent  But  the  solitary  pen  of  the  Secretaiy  is 
not  equal  to  so  great  a  work.  He  has  used  it  to  the  best  of  his  abMlgr, 
and  through  evety  avenue  available  to  him.  But  a  host  of  other  pens  are 
needed  ;  and  we  have  able  ones  among  our  friends — ^pens  too  which 
can  command  other  avenues  still,  and  any  number  of  readers,  and 
find  ready  acceptance  for  their  views.  It  is  all  desirable  also  to  secure 
Ae  consideration  of  this  subject  by  our  various  Eccksiastkal  BoHa ; 
and  on  this  field,  what  the  Society  can  not  do  collectively,  individual 
fiiends  of  it  may  be  able  to  accomplish  in  their  own  particular  com- 
mnnion. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  cottdttsion,  bodi'  for  information  and  as  an  incentive  to  renewed 
aeiion,  sufier  us  to  refer  again  to  the  letters  recently  received  in  reply 
tt>  the  ihquiifes  which  the  Sodety  addrd^ed  to  the  ministry  of  die 
endre  Prestyfterian  family  in  the  U.  S.,  in  connection  with  the  huit 
document  sent  out  Several  hundred  of  these  have  already  been  te- 
ceived,  although  it  has  but  recently  been  issued,  and  each  mifl  is 
adAAg  to  the  numb^.    The  questions  proposed  were  these : 

X.  iVhat  is  your  present  age  ? 

a.  fiow  long  have  you  been  in  the  ministry  ? 

3.  What  is  your  present  salazy  ? 

-    4-  I>oes  it  support  you  ?  If  noty  what  is  the  defidency  ? 

5.  Is  your  life  insured,  and  if  so,  for  what  amountP 
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6.  Do  jpvL  know  any  Presbyterian  minister,  or  the  fiunily  of  such, 
who  is  in  needy  drcamstances  ?  State  any  facts  of  interest  connecfeed 
with  the  subject 

7.  Name  the  most  desirable  person  in  your  parish  with  whom  the 
Society  might  communicate  at  any  time  in  reference  to  its  work. 

The  information  thus  obtained  is  highly  valuable  to  guide  us  in 
future  operations.  In  some  aspects  it  is  intensely  saddening  andfam- 
/uL  It  reveals,  in  the  aggregate,  a  state  of  things  for  which  we  were 
not  prepared — an  amount  of  poverty,  destitution,  sacrifice,  pecuniaiy 
embarrassment  and  hopeless  dependence,  which  it  is  a  sin  and  a 
shame  should  exist  among  any  portion  of  the  ministry  of  this  land. 

If  we  have  genuine  heroes  and  marfyrs  among  us  to-day,  we  shall 
find  them  among  the  humble,  unrequited  toilers,  and  patient,  un- 
complaining sufferers  in  our  Master's  vineyard;  the  poor,  hard- 
worked,  and  struggling  ministers  on  our  fi^ntiers,  in  our  new  settle- 
mentsand  among  our  sparse  and  forming  communities — ^in  a  thousand 
quiet  and  obscure  spheres — ^who  are  braving  all  sorts  of  evils  and  trials, 
and  enduring  pains,  mental  and  social,  keener  than  those  of  maityr- 
dom :  the  men  who  have  pushed  the  lines  of  Christ's  Kingdom  bx 
beyond  the  bounds  of  civilization,  out  into  the  unbroken  wilderness; 
the  men  who  have  been  foremost  in  laying  the  foundations  of  both 
Church  and  State  in  all  the  mighty  West  and  Northwest;  the  men 
who  have  planted  the  Chrisd^  banner  on  a  thousand  new  fields,  won 
by  Christian  valor  and  sacrifice,  and  to-day  teeming  with  populous 
States  and  Territories.     But  in  order  to  do  this,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  toil  early  and  late,  to  endure  all  sorts  of  personal  and  social 
discomforts  and  hardships,  to  devote,  unselfishly,  all  their  time  and 
thought  and  eneigy,  and,  besides  living  on  stinted  salaries,  exhaust 
their  own  little  patrimonies.     Hundreds  of  this  dass  of  ministers  are 
now  advanced  in  life — ^not  a  few  of  them  are  worn  out  and  must  re- 
tire; others  are  approaching  the  confines  of  old  age,  and  must,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  soon  give  place  to  younger  men.    They 
have  nothing  laid  up  for  the  future  in  this  world  ;  the  Church  has 
provided  for  them  no  "City  of  Refuge,"  such  as  the  Mosaic  Law  pro- 
vided for  the  aged  Jewish  Priest ;  their  declining  years  must  be  years 
of  dependence,  destitution,  and  sorrow,  in  a  land  of  plenty  and  a 
church  of  wealth,  which  they  have  greatly  helped  to  nourish  and 
make  what  they  are. 

In  a  brief  space  we  will  tiy  to  give  a  summaiy  of  the  &cts  stated 
in  these  replies  so  far  as  received. 
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1.  In  nearly  one-half  of  the  cases  reported,  salaiy  not  over  $700 ; 
in  very  many  not  over  $500,  and  ranging  down  to  $100.  Com- 
plaints frequent  that  even  these  slender  stipends  are  not  paid  promptly^ 
and  often  not  in  full. 

2.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  salary  insufficient  for  a  support,  even 
by  the  most  economical  living  possible — the  deficiency  ranging  from 
$50  to  1 1, 200,  and  that  in  cases  where  the  salary  does  not  exceed 
$1,000  or  |i,  200. 

3.  Salary  supplemented  by  teaching,  &rming,  working  in  mines,, 
chopping  and  hauling  wood  to  market,  selling  various  articles,  by 
gifts  from  relatives,  using  the  property  of  their  wives,  and  their  own 
patrimony,  &c.,  Ac 

4.  Some  few  have  a  small  insurance  on  their  lives ;  but  a  larger 
number  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  their  policies,  unable  to  pay 
the  premium. 

5.  Cases  of  destitution  and  suffering,  and  no  visible  means  of 
support,  numerouSy  noi  cnein  ten  of  whom  are  rtcehmg  aid  from  the 
**ReUef  Fund"  provided  by  this  church. 

Writes  one  from  Maryland,  and  who  is  well-known  in  this  ci^ : 

**  Such  it  the  necenity  of  aid  to  several  minitten  of  oar  Presbytery,  that  I  have  for 
months  had  an  appointment  to  go  North  to  solicit  aid.  I  have  been  ashamed  to  go. 
Perhapt  after  our  spring' meeting  I  may  feel  compelled  to  do  so.  May  the  Lord  bless 
yon  and  your  Society  of  noble  Christian  men.** 

This  is  the  closing  sentiment  of  a  large  part  of  these  letters.  His 
own  salary  $800  and  the  use  of  some  land,  deficiency  $1,000  a  year, 
and  has  not  been  less  than  this  for  20  years.  Has  spent  his  own* 
patrimony,  and  the  property  of  two  wives,  in  order  to  stay  in  the 
ministry. 

Writes  another,  known  and  revered  throughout  the  Church,  long 
in  a  prominent  position,  and  for  years  Chaplain  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate : 

^  Have  read  with  Ihrely  interest  your  document,  for  I  can  fiilly  appreciate  many  of 
its  statements.  I  am  67— been  46  years  in  the  ministry.  Present  salary  $300— per- 
quisites and  presents  Si 00  more.  To  make  up  the  deficiency  some  years  ago  I  ob- 
tained a  position  under  the  Oovemment  at  a  salary  of  $i,xoo.  .  Like  Paul  the  aged, 
with  my  own  hands  I  labor  incessantly  dx  hours  a  day  every  day  in  the  week — ^preach 
twice  on  the  Sabbath,  and  conduct  two  services  through  the  week.  But  for  the  aid 
received  from  the  Government  you  can  readily  imagine  what  my  condition,  at  my 
time  of  life,  would  be.  With  such  an  experience,  and  such  a  prospect  for  <f/d  age 
and  decltnii^  health^  how  can  ministers  be  expected  to  urge  their  sons  to  enter  the 
ministry,  and    ncounter  such  a  destiny?    Is  there  any  reason  to  wonder  that  the 
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aimbtf  of  candidates  sfaoiild  diminith  nther  thn  iacraaae?  Do  lioe  wppoie  jdftt  I 
am  indnlginf  in  a  dinatitfitd  or  complaiaiag  ffirit.  Taccept  my  deidiij  frith  fhmwn 
and  grsHimJef  and  rejmce  in  the  high  priTilege  of  preaching  the  gospdy  even  thoo^  it 
be  *9t  my  own  coet.* *' 

Another,  from  the  South,  writes: 

"HaTe  been  preaching  31  yeaa.  My  salary  on  an  ayerage  has  not  supported  ms 
6y  about  $300  a  year.  I  hare  paid  this  each  year  for  the  priidlege  of  preaching. 
And  yet  many  of  our  people  think  it  an  easy  way  of  liTing,  and  eyen  a  money-ihakiiig 
Tocation.  Yonr  document  (No,  5)1  have  read  with  much  interest  It  is  a  very  thh 
paper.  It  strikei  the  fight  point  when  it  says  that '  Rdief  *  is  not  die  tmc  idea,  bat 
'*  HroYision.'  Why  should  ministen  of  the  Gospel  be  the  only  class  of  men  wfco 
must  labor  with  no  prospect  of  any  proTision  for  infirmity  or  old  age  ?  Take  my  ova 
case.  I  lost  my  all  in  the  Rebellion^  which  I  opposed  with  all  my  might.  My 
health  is  now  failing — I  am  unable  to  do  full  labor — I  have  six  children  who  need  to 
be  educated,  and  nothing  with  which  to  do  it.  I  need  a  little  home  to  shelter  ui,  but 
not  a  dollar  to  buy  one.  .  .  A  future  supply  of  ministers,  it  seems  to  me,  naat 
depend  Tery  much  on  abetter  proTision  for  them.  It  would  require  oor  youth  to  be 
Wptisnd  with  the  Koly  Ohost  above  measure,  to  ddnk  of  enoonnteiln^  the  poMf 
aiid  hardships  of  the  ministry  in  most  castt  in  our  country;" 

In  a  word,  we  may  sum  up  these  hundreds  of  cases  in  a  singlef 
sentence,  with  a  little  variation  of  the  figures.  Age  55  ;  been  35 
years  in  the  ministiy ;  salary  I700 ;  does  not  support  me  within 
I300  ;  have  no  insurance  on  my  life,  and  no  provision  of  any  kind 
for  the  future,  and  no  means  to  make  any.  Have  only  God's  pro- 
mises to  rely  upon. 

In  reading  over  these  touching  records  of  ministerial  life — ^penned 

in  Christian  confidence,  prompted  by  the  kindly  interest  and  sympa- 

tiby  of  this  Society — ^we  can  not  refrain  fix>m  giving  utterance,  in  the 

ears  of  the  American  Church  and  people,  to  those  fearfril  wc^ds  of  the 

apostle  James, — and  it  seems  to  us  they  were  never  more  pertinent 

and  significant :  ''Behold,  the  hire  of  the  laborers  which  have  reaped 

down  your  fields,  which  is  of  you  kept  back  by  fraud,  crieth  ;  and 

the  cries  of  them  which  have  reaped  have  entered  into  the  ears  of  the 

Lord  of  Sabaoth." 

Signed  by  the  Corporate  Trustees, 


Jamxs  Brown, 
William  H.  Aspinwall^ 
Morris  K.  Jesup, 
Nathan  Bishop, 
Isaac  Ferris, 
WxLtiAH  Adams, 
£.  L.  PAircftXR, 
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ART  L— DARWIN'S  THEORY  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF 

SPECIES. 
By  Prof.  JoHH  Bascom,  Williams  Ck)llege,  Mass. 

Few  soientifio  theories  have  ever  covered  more,  or  more 
important,  facts  than  those  embraced  in  Darwin's  view  of  the 
origin  of  species.  Nor  have  any  theories  been  presented 
whose  intellectual  and  moral  bearings  were  more  extensive 
or  more  interesting  than  those  involved  in  this  solution  of 
the  problems  of  Ufe.  Moreover,  its  advocacy  by  some  of  the 
most  industrious,  fruitful  and  able  minds  of  our  time  makes 
it  a  formidable  agency  in  moulding  the  beliefs  of  men,  and 
entities  it  to  frequent  and  careful  consideration,  as  its  grow- 
ing proo&  are  developed.  Darwin  claims  that  it  is  already 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  younger  and  rising  naturalists. 
He  says  :  "  The  time  wiU  before  long  come  when  it  will  be 
thought  wonderful  that  naturalists,  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  comparative  structure  and  development  of  man  and 
other  mammals,  should  have  believed  that  each  was  the  work 
of  a  separate  act  of  creation."  This  confidence  of  its  advo- 
cates, whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  gains  favor,  are  reasons  for  candor,  caution  and  in- 
quiry on  the  part  of  all.  We  propose,  in  the  present  article, 
to  examine  the  proofs  of  this  theory,  and  estimate  their  force. 

The  theory  is  briefly  this  : — All  forms  of  animal  life  stand 
generioally  connected :  they  have  sprung  one  from  another  by 
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development,  by  sUght  changes  which  have  occupied  the 
geological  ages  of  the  world.  The  postulates  of  the  theory 
are  two  :  Every  form  of  life  is  liable  to  present  vfipieties,  is 
open  in  successive  generations  to  varying  shades  of  difference. 
Those  varieties  fittest,  every  thing  considered,  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  life,  to  conquer  its  difficulties,  will  survive,  while 
those  least  fitted,  yielding  to  the  pressure,  wiU  be  sooner  or 
later  eliminated.  This  force  of  circumstances,  discriminating 
in  favor  of  all  that  improves  life  as  well  as  against  all  that 
weakens  it,  is  termed  natural  selection.  Sexual  selection  may 
be  regarded  as  included  under  it,  in  this  its  broad  sense. 

These  postulates  are  not  so  mach  assumed,  as  claimed  to 
be  a  succinct  statement  of  facts,  either  in  themselves  obvious, 
or  arising  necessarily  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 

This  theory  stands  opposed  to  the  theory,  that  distinct 
species  have  a  distinct  origin  by  special  creation,  while  the 
varieties  within  a  true  species  have  a  genetic  dependence 
like  that  indicated  by  Darwin. 

A  first  argument  for  the  theory  of  Darwin  is  the  new  ground 
it  opens  up  to  second  causes ;  the  fact  that  it  brings  explana* 
tion  to  many  phenomena  before  regarded  as  ultimate.  This 
consideration  is  one  of  great  weight,  both  for  and  against 
the  view,  with  different  persons.  On  the  one  side,  starting 
points,  points  of  creation,  are  resisted  to  the  last  extreme,  as 
excluding  further  elucidation,  and  cutting  science  short  with 
an  ultimate,  if  not  arbitrary,  act :  on  the  other,  they  are  re- 
joiced in  as  giving  the  proper  seeds  and  germs  of  growth, 
and  removing  the  impalpable  and  painful  conception,  that 
life  is  an  eternal  and  necessary  evolution  with  no  conditions 
or  control  outside  of  itself  and  its  environment.  Effective 
as  these  respective  feelings  are  in  influencing  the  judgment, 
they  can  not  here  be  urged  as  furnishing  proof  on  either 
hand.  Their  final  authority,  their  logical  weight,  depends  on 
principles  of  remote  and  difficult  determination,  which  are, 
indeed,  very  fundamental  in  themselves,  and  in  the  convic- 
tions of  the  parties  who  build  upon  them,  but  whose  discus- 
sion would  immediately  carry  us  into  remote  regions,  in  which 
there  is  very  little  common  ground  for  the  belligerents. 
This  case  is  like  that  of  miracles,  the  presumption  against 
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them  constitutes  the  body  of  the  argument  with  one  party, 
and,  at  least  as  evidence,  has  no  existence  with  the  other. 
This  proof,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  view,  must  be  passed 
for  the  present  as  without  force,  and  this  the  more  positively, 
since  all  the  efforts  of  the  advocates  of  continuous  develop- 
ment have  thus  far  signally  failed  to  establish  a  starting  point, 
one  at  which  development  does  not  receive  a  sudden  and 
final  arrest.  If  initiatory  forces  of  a  special  and  independent 
nature  are  somewhere  to  be  assumed,  no  matter  at  how  re- 
mote a  period,  by  both  theories,  it  can  not  certainly  be  an 
argument  of  decisive  moment  in  favor  of  one  of  them,  that  it 
establishes  these  points  of  creation  farther  back  in  the  series 
of  facts.  The  ultimate  independence  and  interdependence  of 
the  chain  are  as  surely  lost  in  this  case  as  in  that.  '  The  origin 
of  the  principle  of  life,  otherwise  than  as  an  exterior,  super- 
induced agent,  is  still  without  proof  that  approaches  suffi- 
ciency. Stirling's  answer  to  Huxley  as  regards  protoplasm 
is  for  the  present  complete.  The  Darwinians,  therefore,  travel 
a  longer  road  to  reach  the  same  final  issue  with  their  oppo- 
nents. They  are  still  without  a  start  for  their  theory,  imless 
they  make  at  length  an  assumption  of  the  same  nature  with 
that  which  they,  in  the  outset,  so  decidedly  deprecate  in  the 
theory  of  special  creations.  However  adroitly  and  easily  they 
moTe  once  in  motion,  they  begin  awkwardly  enough,  with  this 
piece  of  fortune,  however,  that  their  commencement  is  «uch  a 
long  way  off,  that  the  mental  eye  does  not  reach  it  with  dis- 
tinctness, or  record  its  failures  with  exactness. 

One  reason  why  Darwinians  look  with  such  favor  on  the 
extension  of  second  causes  is  doubtless  found  in  the  fact  that 
most  of  them  reject  final  causes,  and  hence  are  cut  off  from 
any  solution  of  the  origin  of  species  except  this  of  secondary 
efficient  forces.  They  do  not  admit,  as  a  tenable  view,  the 
reference  of  each  kind  of  life  to  a  Creator, — a  life  designed  in 
its  form  and  circumstances  by  him.  Having,  by  the  denial 
of  final  causes,  closed  their  eyes  to  one  explanation,  they  are 
necessarily  shut  up  to  the  other,  and  are  ready  to  accept  it 
under  severe  burdens.  That  secondary  and  bUnd  forces  have 
always  and  everywhere  in  the  kingdom  of  nature  a  presump- 
tive advantage  over  primary,  personal  power,  we  can  not  admit. 
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The  presumption,  as  in  the  case  of  miracles,  is  not  absolute 
and  uniyersal,  but  restricted  and  special,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  point  on  which  it  is  brought  to  bear.  The 
school  of  Darwin  is  not  entitled  as  proof  to  this  presumption 
against  intervention,  which  they  have  helped  to  create,  till 
the  philosophy  on  which  it  rests  has  been  first  yindicated. 

A  second  argument  is  found  in  the  closeness  of  the  relations 
which  exist  ]petween  the  various  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
These,  it  is  said,  find  a  ready  explanation  in  a  genetic  de- 
pendence, and  without  it  are  artificial  and  arbitrary.  This 
proof  gathers  decided  force  in  connection  with  the  dpse  co- 
herence in  structural  features  of  large  families  of  animals ; 
the  striking  analogies  between  even  remote  members  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  synthetic  or  comprehensive  types,  such  as  the 
Omithorhynchus.  We  can  not,  however,  regard  this  assertion 
of  Darwin  as  true :  "  On  any  other  view,  the  similarity  of 
pattern  between  the  hand  of  a  man  or  monkey,  the  foot  of  a 
horse,  the  flipper  of  a  seal,  the  wing  of  a  bat,  etc.,  is  utterly 
inexplicable.  It  is  no  scientific  explanation  to  assert  that 
they  have  all  been  formed  on  the  same  ideal  plan."  If  each 
distinct  species  has  been  independently  created,  their  inter- 
dependence and  relations  to  each  other  in  one  plan,  are 
probable  because  rational  and  desirable.  They  are  rational, 
since  they  present  one  idea  or  plan  unfolded  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  with  a  variety  of  adaptations.  To  start  indepen- 
dently in  each  new  enterprise  is  certainly  not  the  method  of 
the  human  mind,  nor  do  we  see  any  good  reason  why  it  should 
be  of  the  divine  mind.  Beason  delights  in  the  expansion  and 
varied  application  of  the  simple  principles  with  which  it  is 
dealing.  If,  moreover,  men  are  to  follow  the  thought  of  God, 
be  instructed  by  it  and  enjoy  it,  then  this  method  becomes 
necessary.  Without  it,  the  animal  kingdom  falls  apart  in 
easy  disintegration,  like  a  heap  of  sand.  It  is  desirable,  since 
animals,  by  their  mutual  relation,  receive  an  Organic  harmony 
which  fits  them  for  one  general  sort  of  circumstances,  and 
makes  them  the  complements  of  each  other  in  filling  up  and 
fully  occupying  the  area  before  them.  Likeness  of  condition 
prepares  the  way  for  a  general  likeness  of  organization.  Nu- 
trition, inhalation,  nervous  influence,  special  sensations,  are 
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in  one,  in  large  part,  what  they  are  in  another,  and  bring 
with  them  like  organs  and  like  dependences.  The  styles  of 
architecture  have  all  a  history  of  resemblances,  yet  no  gene- 
tic connection  save  this  of  thought  and  purpose.  It  is  still 
tme,  however,  that  a  certain  force  and  fullness  of  explanation 
are  offered  in  many  directions  by  the  development  theory, 
not  reached  by  that  of  special  creation.  The  connection  of 
descent  is  a  stronger,  more  controling  one  th^  that  of  a 
general  uniformity  of  plan  or  style,  and  the  facts,  when  close 
enough  in  their  agreement  to  be  able  to  bear  it,  seem  also  to 
demand  it.  In  many  cases,  however,  they  have  not  this  near- 
ness of  resemblance,  and  then  the  opposed  view  possesses  a 
corresponding  advantage. 

If  we  take  the  four  great  divisions  of  Badiates,  MoUusks, 
Articulates,  and  Yertebrates,  the  directions  of  development 
are  so  diverse,  so  independent,  so  self-consistent,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  a  satisfactory  starting  point  for  them  all, — 
an  organism  sufficiently  negative  in  character,  so  little  differ- 
entiated as  to  be  common  to  these  four  points  of  the  compass, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  possessed  of  tendencies  that  give 
promise  of  any  such  fixed  and  permanent  distinctions.  The 
fact  that  these  four  sub-kingdoms  are  so  firm,  so  diverse, 
have  so  few  cross  lines  of  union,  and  give  so  little  hint  of 
other  like  divisions  is  a  puzzling  fact  to  a  theory  which  is 
able  to  put  no  restraint  on  the  chance-tendencies  with  which 
it  works,  save  only  that  their  products  shall  be  able  to  sur- 
vive. Much  of  the  best  material  of  the  development  theory 
might  be  swept  into  the  service  of  the  opposite  view  by  a 
better  division  into  species,  and  by  an  extensioln  of  these 
groups,  while  the  wide  breaks  which  meet  us  on  every  hand, 
in  passing  from  one  portion  of  the  animal  kingdom  to  another, 
would  remain  to  weaken  the  proof  of  genetic  dependence.  It 
is  always,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  lines  of 
union  to  be  sought  under  this  theory,  between  existing  species, 
are  not  direct,  but  indirect.  The  connections  are  all  of  a 
branching,  forked  character.  We  trace  back  the  line  of  de- 
scent along  one  limb  of  life  to  the  point  of  union,  and  thence 
forward  on  another  to  the  given  species.  In  this  process, 
the  geologic  record  adds  its  classes  to  those  now  in  existence. 
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and  occasions,  by  the  very  inadequate  and  partial  nature  of 
its  material,  constant  embarrassment,  and  affords  constant 
apology  for  failure.  This  second  argument  then  leaves  a  con- 
flicting impression,  and  fails  to  yield  a  decided  balance  of 
proof  for  either  side. 

A  third  argument  is  derived  from  the  distribution  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  Certain  classes  and  genera  have  such  local 
centers  as  to  indicate  a  local  dependence.  Thus  the  marsu- 
pials abound  in  Australia  ;  one  class  of  monkeys  is  found  in 
the  old  world,  another  in  the  new ;  certain  kinds  of  birds  are 
much  varied  and  multiplied  in  South  America.  The  fauna 
and  flora  of  islands  also  frequently  show  a  striking  likeness, 
accompanied  with  minor  variations,  to  those  of  the  adjacent 
continent.  Mr.  Wallace  has  given  this  argument  powerful 
development  in  connection  with  the  Malay  archipelago,  show- 
ing the  influence  everywhere  of  two  independent  centers,  that 
of  Asia  and  that  of  Australia.  This  argument  is  one  of  the 
clearest  and  strongest  offered  by  the  theory  of  Darwin.  It  is 
very  far  from  being  completely  developed  as  yet,  and  may,  in 
its  expansion,  either  greatly  strengthen  the  conclusions  which 
it  now  suggests,  or  lead  to  their  modification.  The  theory  of 
special  creation  has  but  a  faint  and  halting  explanation,  as 
yet,  for  these  facts.  They  certainly  indicate  an  origin  and 
dependence  of  adjacent  species  which  are  not  true  on  that 
view.  Under  the  present  presentation  of  facts,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  allow  this  proof  decided  force.  How  far  this  con- 
clusion may  be  modified  by  an  extension  of  species,  remains 
to  be  seen.  That  one  or  more  species  should  be  peculiar  to 
a  given  region  is  a  matter  of  no  surprise,  but  that  the  entire 
flora  or  fauna  of  any  continent  or  island,  should  show  traces 
of  independent  development  is  a  most  significant  fact,  which 
we  do  well  to  see  and  admit. 

A  fourth  proof  urged  by  the  genetic  theory  is  that  derived 
from  embryonic  development.  "  The  embryo  of  man  at  a 
very  early  period  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
other  members  of  the  vertebrate  kingdom."  "  The  feet  of 
lizards  and  mammals,  the  wings  and  feet  of  birds,  no  less  than 
the  hands  and  feet  of  man,  all  arise  from  the  same  funda- 
mental form."    Each  embryo  slowly,  and  in  its  later  stages, 
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takes  on  the  distinctive  features  of  its  kind.  Darwin,  in  his 
latest  w(irk,  figures  the  human  embryo  and  that  of  a  dog,  that 
this  resemblance  maj  be  seen.  In  order  that  these  facts  may 
afford  proof  pertinent  to  the  case  in  hand,  we  must  suppose 
that  this  resemblance,  in  each  instance,  has  been  historically 
impressed  on  the  embryq,  organically  bne  with  those  of  many 
other  animals,  in  that  long  line  of  descent  by  which  it  has 
reached  its  present  form.  I  see  not  that  it  makes  for  either 
view  that  "  man  is  developed  from  an  ovule  about  the  125th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  differs  in  no  respect  from  the 
ovules  of  other  animals."  Certainly,  we  have  no  reason  for 
affirpiing  that  gestation  ought  to  commence  with  larger  bulk 
and  more  decided  difference,  on  the  hypothesis  of  special 
creations  than  on  that  of  development.  The  present  method 
is  as  fit  and  natural  under  the  one  origin  of  species  as  under 
the  other.  But  if  each  animal  does  start  with  this  identity 
of  sensible  qualities,  this  absolute  oneness  to  the  senses,  what 
more  natural  than  that  this  agreement  should  gradually  dis- 
appear, and  that  the  points  most  specific,  most  peculiar  to 
each  kind,  should  be  disclosed  latest.  Indeed,  the  general 
analogies,  the  agreement  in  organic  plan,  which  belong  to  the 
mammals,  seem  to  necessitate  this.  I  know  not  how  animals 
are  to  pass  from  identity  to  difference  by  simple  growth,  with 
a  fundamental  agreement  of  structure  and  relations  through- 
out, without  appearances  allied  to  those  now  presented  by  the 
embryo.  The  force  of  this  answer  is  emphasised  by  the  illus- 
tration given  by  Darwin  in  his  "  Descent  of  Man."  The 
embryo  of  the  dog  is  compared  with  that  of  man,  and  we  are 
called  upon  to  note  the  marked  agreements.  Very  well,  the 
dog  has  never  been  in  the  line  of  development  which  unites 
man  with  the  lowest  life,  nor  very  jnear  that  line.  The  point 
of  branching  at  which  the  two  diverge,  must  be  very  far  off 
from  the  dog,  as  far  off  in  time,  and  almost  as  far  off  organi- 
cally, as  from  man.  If  these  resemblances  of  the  embryos 
are  due  to  their  common  genetic  history,  then  they  should 
he  confined  to  the  earher  stages  of  the  two,  while  a  decided 
diversity  should  arise  at  some  intervening  point,  loug  before 
the  specific  traits  of  either  are  reached  in  growth.  This  entire 
argument  seems  fanciful,  without  definite  force  or  weight. 
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The  rehearsal  of  previons  forms  is  not  so  exact  as  to  give  H 
a  precise,  historical  character,  and  a  general  resemblance  is 
evidently  inevitable. 

A  fifth  argument,  much  relied  on,  is  that  afforded  by  radi- 
mentary  organs.  Says  Darwin,  ''Not  one  of  the  higher 
animals  can  be  named  which  does  not  bear  some  part  in  a 
rudimentary  condition."  These  rudiments  are  of  organs,  of 
muscles,  of  teeth,  of  hair-covering.  The  subject  is  thoroughly 
opened  up  by  Darwin,  and  can  not  retain  its  fall  foroe  under 
an  abridged  statement.  Budimentary  parts  are  very  yarious 
and  very  numerous,  and  in  order  to  understand  their  source 
^' we  have  only  to  suppose  that  a  former  progenitor  possessed 
the  parts  in  question  in  a  perfect  state,  and  that  under  changed 
habits  of  life  they  became  greatly  reduced,  either  from  simple 
disuse,  or  through  the  natural  selection  of  those  individuak 
which  were  least  encumbered  with  a  superfluous  part*'  Dar- 
win and  his  co-laborers  seem  on  this  point  fairly  to  have  the 
field.  I  know  of  no  other  sufficient  explanation  of  the  facts 
they  present.  The  apparent  force  of  their  argument  should 
be  recognized,  and  stimulate  further  inquiry.  The  proof  is 
also  of  a  very  weighty  character,  sufficient  of  itself  alone  to 
give  color  to  a  theory  otherwise  tenable. 

A  last  argument  in  support  of  development  is  furnished  by 
atavism  or  revexsion.  Characteristics  sometimes  sudd«ily 
appear  in  animals  which  agree  with  tho^e  of  a  different  species, 
or  a  form  of  life  quite  unlike  their  own.  Now,'  within  the 
limits  of  recognized  species,  a  tendency  to  reversion  to  a  known 
progenitor  is  often  observed,  as  of  pigeons  to  the  rock-pigeon; 
hence,  it  is  inferred,  that  these  more  marked  changes  belong 
to  the  same  class  of  facts,  and  are  reversions  to  a  much  earlier 
tj^e.  This  argument  has  a  superficial  force  which  it  loses, 
at  least  in  part,  under  fuller  knowledge,  according  to  Darwin's 
own  showing.  He  says, ''  In  my  Variation  of  Animals  under 
Domestication,  I  attributed  the  not  very  rare  case  of  super- 
numerary mammsB  in  woman  to  reversion.  I  was  led  to  this 
as  a  probable  conclusion  by  the  additional  mammsB  being 
generally  placed  symmetricaUy  on  the  breast.  *  *  *  ♦ 
But  Prof.  Fryer  states  that  mammsB  erraticsB  have  been 
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known  to  occur  in  other  situations,  even  on  the  back;  so  that 
the  force  of  my  argument  is  greatly  weakened,  or  perhaps 
quite  destroyed."  Yes,  indeed,  and  not  in  this  case  merely, 
but  in  like  cases.  A  theory  that  is  good  for  only  a  portion 
of  similar  facts  is  really  good  for  none  of  them.  It  has  not 
yet  reached  the  true  key*of  the  case.  Darwin  can  not  fairly 
urge  examples  convenient  for  his  argument,  and  then  quietly 
set  aside  other  cases  as  merely  irrelevant.  He  says,  "  Various 
other  anomalies  in  man,  more  or  less  analagous  with  the  fore- 
going, have  been  advanced  by  different  authors  as  cases  of 
reversion  ;  but  these  seem  not  a  little  doubtful,  for  we  have 
to  descend  extremely  low  in  the  mammalian  series  before  we 
find  such  structures  normally  present."  The  whole  or  nothing 
is  the  law  of  explanation  in  this  class  of  facts,  if  our  inter- 
pretation is  to  have  the  force  of  proof  in  favor  of  a  theory. 
The  cautious,  candid,  wise-minded  Darwin  may  often  pray  to 
be  delivered  from  his  friends.  Dr.  Maudsley,  with  a  haste 
quite  his  owB.  explains  by  reversion  cases  of  imbecility  like 
the  following : 

«  Pinel  has  recorded  the  case  of  an  idiot  who  was  something  like  a  sheep, 
hoth  in  respect  of  her  tastes,  her  mode  of  life,  and  the  form  of  her  head.  She 
had  an  aversion  to  meat,  and  ate  fruit  and  vegetables  greedily,  and  drank 
nothing  bnt  water.  Her  demonstrations  of  sensibility,  joy,  or  trouble,  were 
confined  to  the  repetition  of  the  ill-articulated  words,  H  m^i  ^^-  She  al- 
ternately bent  and  raised  her  head,  and  rubbed  herself  against  the  belly  of 
the  girl  who  attended  her.  If  she  wanted  to  resist  or  express  her  discon- 
tent, she  tried  to  butt  with  the  crown  of  her  head ;  she  was  very  passionate. 
Her  back,  her  loins,  and  shoulders,  were  covered  with  flexible  and  blackish 
hairs,  one  or  two  inches  long.  She  never  could  be  made  to  sit  on  a  chair 
or  bench,  even  when  at  meals ;  as  soon  as  she  was  placed  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture she  glided  on  the  floor.  She  slept  on  the  floor  in  the  posture  of  animals. 

There  is  now  under  care,  in  the  West  Riding  Asylum,  a  deformed  idiot 
girl,  who,  in  general  appearance  and  habits,  has,  according  to  Dr.  Brown, 
striking  features  of  resemblance  to  a  goose ;  so  much  so,  that  the  nurses 
who  received  her  described  her  as  Just  like  *  a  plucked  goose.'  Her  father 
died  in  the  asylum,  and  her  mother's  sister  was  also  a  patient  in  it  at  one 
time.  She  Is  four  feet  two  inches  in  height,  has  a  small  head,  and  thin  and 
scanty  hair,  so  that  the  crown  of  the  head  is  partially  bald.  The  eyes  are 
large,  round,  prominent,  and  restless,  and  are  frequently  covered  by  the 
eyelids,  as  if  by  a  slow,  forcible  effort  at  winking.  The  lower  jaw  is  large» 
projecting  more  than  one  inch  beyond  the  contracted  upper  jaw,  and  pos- 
Msses  an  extraordinary  range  of  antero-posterior,  as  well  as  lateral,  move- 
ment ;  the  whole  configuration  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  having  a  some- 
what bill-like  appearance.    The  neck  is  unusually  long  and  flexible,  and  is 
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capable  of  being  bent  backward  so  as  actually  to  tonch  the  back  between 
the  scapulee.  The  cutis  anserina  is  general  over  the  body,  but  is  most 
marked  on  the  back  and  dorsal  aspects  of  the  limbs,  where  it  looks  exactly 
as  if  it  had  just  been  deprived  of  feathers.  The  inferior  angles  of  the  scapuUe 
stand  prominently  out,  and  moving  Areely  with  tbe  movements  of  the  arms 
have  precisely  the  appearance  of  rudimentary  wings.  The  girl  utters  no 
articulate  sounds,  but  expresses  pleasure  by  cackling  like  a  goose,  and  dis- 
pleasure by  hissing  or  screeching  like  a  goose,  or  perhaps  like  a  macaw. 
When  angry  she  flaps  her  arms  against  her  sides  and  beats  her  feet  upon 
the  floor." 

He  then  proceeds  to  say  :  "  I  am  not  aware  of  any  otber 
considerations  than  those  just  alluded  to — ^from  the  theory  of 
atavism — which  offer  even  a  glimpse  of  an  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  animal  traits  in  man." 

This  is  pimply  absurd,  as  much  so  on  the  view  of  Darwin 
as  on  any  other  view.  It  misrepresents  the  superior  mind  in 
the  same  degree  that  it  confounds  common-sense.  According 
to  no  theory  whatever,  in  time  near  or  remote,  has  man  or 
woman,  except  in  individual  cases,  been  either  a  sheep  or  a 
goose.  These  animals  are  extreme  branches  on  the  geneo- 
logical  tree  of  which  man  is  a  remote  and  opposed  branch, 
and  if  Dr.  Maudbley's  facts  are  as  given,  Darwin  has  no  more 
explanation  to  offer  than  has  the  believer  in  special  creations. 
Direct  community  on  the  part  of  man  with  the  ovine  race 
ended  at  the  last  junction,  and  that  must  have  taken  place 
long  and  long  before  the  specific  characteristics  of  that  race 
were  determined.  All  that  is  now  foolish  and  sheepish  in  ns 
is  a  nearer  patrimony  by  far.  We  think  we  treat  this  entire 
argument  of  reversion  kindly  if  we  allow  it  to  be  withdrawn 
for  the  present  for  repairs  and  rearrangement. 

Under  the  heads  now  presented,  most,  if  not  uU,  of  the 
proofs  of  the  Darwinian  theory  fall.  We  are  well  aware  that 
they  require  volumes — and  they  have  had  many  volumes — 
for  their  full  presentation.  They  thus  possess  a  plausiHiliiy 
and  force  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  to  them  in  a  rapid 
rehearsal.  Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  them  in 
their  best,  their  appropriate  presentation,  and  can  judge, 
therefore,  whether  we  have  estimated  them  fairly.  Our  re- 
maining space  we  shall  occupy  with  opposing  considerations. 

A  preliminary  exception  may  be  fairly  taken  to  the  way  in 
which  the  Darwinian  theory  is  supported,  even  by  its  most 
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able  advocates.    Facts  are  culled  and  sorted  to  suit  the  end, 
and  kindred  facts,  opposed  to  the  immediate  conclusion,  are 
not  allowed  their  full  force.    Undeniable,  established  causes 
may  be  employed  to  explain  a  portion  of  a  series  of  phe- 
nomena, even  though  they  leave  the  remainder  with  no  ap- 
parent solution.    Even  then  such  a  result  shows  that  the 
entire  case  is  not  understood,  that  other  and  unknown  causes 
are  at  work,  and  that  these,  when  disclosed,  may  modify  the 
entire  view.     Both  Darwin  and  Wallace,  naturally  enough, 
treat  the  thejory  of  development  as  established,  and  bring  it 
constantly  to  the  explanation  of  facts,  when  the  work  it  per- 
forms is,  at  best,  very  partial  and  halting.    If  the  character 
of  this  method  is  recognized,  and  the  effort  regarded  as  ten- 
tative rather  than  sufficient  and  satisfactory,  then  we  have 
no  objection  to  it.    That  it  is  not,  however,  so  employed  or 
BO  regarded,  we  feel  very  sure,  and  hence  that  proof,  formid- 
able in  volume,  but  deficient  and  illogical  in  quality,  secures 
an  influence  that  by  no  means  belongs  to  it.    A  key  that  cor- 
responds to  a  portion  of  the  wards  of  a  lock  is  not  thereby 
shown  to  be  the  key,  but  quite  the  reverse.     Its  failure  to 
respond  at  one  point  to  the  form  required,  shows  it  rvot  to  be 
the  one  sought.   A  theory  that  moves  through  the  phenomena 
seeking  solution  with  a  hop,  skip  and  jump,  may,  by  its  celerity, 
carry  some  conviction,  but  remains,  to  the  safe,  sober  judg- 
ment, uneatablished.    TVe  will  briefly  illustrate  this  deficiency 
of  method  in  the  argument  before  us. 

It  is  said  by  Darwin,  that  the  males  are  generally  more 
modified  than  the  females,  and  that  this  is  due  to  the  stronger 
passions  of  the  male.  These  lead  them  to  fight  for  the  female, 
and  to  display  their  charms  as  the  ground  of  favor.  From 
this  contention  arises  the  greater  size  and  strength  of  the 
males.  Yet,  it  appears  that  in  insects  the  females  are  generally 
the  larger,  and  in  spiders  much  larger,  so  that  the  males  are 
compeUed  to  approach  them  with  much  caution.  The  sexual 
dependence  remains  the  same,  but  the  results  are  reversed. 
In  fish,  which  often  fight  fiercely  for  the  female,  the  male  is 
universally  the  smaller.  In  birds,  the  male  in  some  cases  is 
the  larger,  in  other  cases,  the  female  is  the  larger.  It  is  then 
said,  "  The  females  apparently  have  acquired  the  greater  size 
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and  strength  for  the  sake  of  conquering  other  females  and 
obtaining  possession  of  the  males."  Thus  we  lose  all  traces 
of  a  law,  are  no  sooner  on  an  apparent  trail  than  it  tarns  in 
an  adverse  direction  or  disappears  altogether. 

This  is  also  tme  of  ornamentation.  The  female  in  some 
species  of  butterflies  equals  or  even  excels  the  male  in  deco* 
ration.  This  is  explained  in  some  instances  by  referring  it 
to  the  fact,  that  the  butterflies-  so  colored  are  offemdye  in 
flavor  and  thus  safe  from  the  attacks  of  birds,  and  the  more 
so  as  they  are  brilliantly  marked.  Very  weU :  but  what  bo- 
comes  in  such  instances  of  thd  selection  of  the  female  working 
its  results  on  the  ornamentation  of  the  male  ?  So  in  birds, 
Wallace  observes  that  when  the  males  incubate,  they  are  less 
brilliantly  marked  than  the  females.  The  fact  tells  from  one 
point  of  view  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  selection,  and  from 
another,  against  it,  as,  in  these  cases,  the  sexual  selection 
urged  by  Darwin  is  either  reversed  or  comes  to  nothing. 
Thus  each  line  of  interpretation  fails  of  completeness,  and 
different  lines  cross  each  other  in  a  hopeless  and  confused 
way.  Darwin  in  one  instance  thus  sums  up  the  result :  "  Here, 
as  in  so  many  previous  cases,  we  see,  with  species  belonging 
to  the  same  group,  the  same  character  confined  to  the  males,  or 
more  lai^ely  developed  in  the  males  than'  in  the  females,  or 
equally  developed  in  both  sexes."  Moreover,  if  the  bright 
colors  in  insects  and  birds  are  to  be  attributed  to  sexual  se- 
lection, what  shall  be  done  with  the  like  prodigal  displays  of 
colors  in  mollusks  and  the  lower  forms  of  life,— a  beauty  often 
developed  beyond  observation?  The  theory  is  much  too 
narrow  for  the  facts,  and  moves  contentedly  with  none  of 
them.  Insects,  a  portion  of  the  field  in  which  Darwin  ap- 
plies it,  are,  as  in  the  case  of  the  beetle,  often  armed  with 
the  most  formidable  prehensile  organs,  which  would  render 
selection  on  the  part  of  the  female  pretty  much  out  of  the 
question.  Though  ornamentation  is  attributed  with  great 
confidence  to  its  sexual  attractions,  Darwin  says,  speaking  of 
locusts,  "Throughout  the  order,  as  the  two  sexes  rarely  differ 
much  in  color,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  owe  their  bright 
tints  to  natural  selection." 

Spurs,  the  weapon  of  gallinaceous  birds,  that  are  to  win 
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Yictories  of  loye  for  the  male,  appear  also  from  time  to  time 
in  Gonnection  with  the  female ;  and  the  masculine  bird  seems 
to  gain  no  ground,  either  for  battle  or  flirtation,  that  is  not 
liable  to  slip  from  him.  So  fickle  and  fortoitons  from  the 
beginning  have  been  the  fortunes  of  the  sexes  in  their  struggles 
for  preeminence. 

The  stridulatibn  of  the  males  in  several  &milies  of  insects 
is  referred  to  sexual  selection,  **  since  a  grating  sound,  if  it 
served  them  ever  so  little  as  a  love-call  to  the  females,  might 
readily  have  been  intensified  through  fitting  variations  in 
the  roughness  of  the  nervures."  Yet,  as  usual,  we  have  the 
fatal  exception,  *'  for  both  sexes  of  Ephippiges  are  said  to  be 
thus  provided,  and  in  the  Goleoptera,  stridulating  organs  are 
thought  to  belong  to  both  sexes  aUke."  The  same  conflict 
and  confusion  reappear  in  the  explanation  of  the  songs  of 
birds. 

Mr.  Wallace  refers  the  markings  of  the  female  butterfly, 
PapUio  memnon,  to  natural  selection,  through  the  protection 
a£Ebrded  it  by  its  mimicry  of  the  PapUio  coon.  Yet,  in  this 
species,  he  informs  us,  there  are  two  females,  the  one  with 
and  the  other  without,  these  protective  colors.  If  the  second 
variety  can  survive,  why  does  the  first  variety  demand  this 
extraneous  aid?  It  would  seem  in  this  case  to  be  superfluous, 
smce  the  one  class  of  females  safely  dispenses  with  it. 

In  cases  of  mimicry,  it  is  said,  ^'the  imitating  species  are 
comparatiyely  rare,  while  the  imitated  swarm  in  large  num- 
bers." Why  should  this  be  the  law,  if  the  imitators  share  to 
the  full  the  impunity  of  the  imitated  insects  ?  If  the  first 
were  to  increase,  it  would  doubtless  impair  the  safety  of  all, 
yet  of  all  equally ;  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  natural  force 
to  universally  prevent  this  result,  if  present  safety  is  the  ruling 
law  of  multiplication  on  the  part  of  the  intruders.  Again, 
Mr.  Wallace  gives  a  case  of  imitation  among  birds,  in  which 
the  purpose  of  protection  is  wholly  conjectural.  Thus,  once 
more,  we  have  a  new  fact  that  requires  to  be  included  before 
the  old  facts  can  yield  their  full  proof. 

Mr.  Wallace  refers  to  natural  selection  the  strong  flight  of 
the  Nicobar  pigeon,  by  which  it  is  able  to  pass  from  island 
to  island  over  broad  intervening  waters.    He  says,  ^*  This  is 
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certainly  a  very  curious  case  of  adaptation  to  an  unusual  and 
exceptional  necessity.     The  bird  does  not  ordinarily  require 
great  powers  of  flight,  since  it  lives  in  the  forest,  feeds  on 
fallen  fruits,  and  roosts  on  low  trees,  like  other  ground  pigeons. 
The  majority  of  the  individuals,  therefore,  can  never  make  a 
full  use  of  their  enormously  powerful  wings,  till  the  excep- 
tional case  occurs  of  an  individual  being  blown  out  to  sea  or 
driven  to  emigrate  by  the  incursion  of  some  carnivorous  ani- 
mal, or  the  pressure  of  scarcity  of  food."    But  as  thia  emigra- 
tion is  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence,  and  must  be  prospered  in 
from  the  very  first,  or  be  fatal,  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
starting  point  for  selection.    The  conditions  must  be  habitual 
and  urgent  which  are  to  develop  by  growth  a  decided  variety, 
and  must  admit  of  easy  gradations  in  their  results.     We  ad- 
mire the  candor  of  these  men,  and  that  fullness  of  presenta- 
tion which  make  these  and  many  like  criticisms  so  easy.    We 
doubt  not,  however,  that  their  method  of  reasoning  often  leads 
to  hasty  conclusions,  and  results  in  an  overweening  conviction 
in  favor  of  the  views  presented.     Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Wal- 
lace are  both  skilful  and  faithful  observers,  disposed  neither 
to  disguise  nor  distort  the  facts;  yet  they  seem  to  us  to  wan- 
der somewhat  uncertainly  amid  their  variety  and  multiplicity, 
to  seize  on  the  first  clew  of  thought  that  presents  itself,  and 
to  follow  it  with  patience  and  adroitness  through  a  portion 
of  the  phenomena,  without  being  able  as  yet  to  offer  a  con- 
tinuous and  consistent  solution  of  them  all.    They  need  often 
to  compare  notes  to  take  even  the  same  view  of  the  same 
facts.    They  not  unfrequently  confute  each  other.    This  con- 
fusion and  deficiency  of  the  explanations  offered  must,  for 
the  present,  make  against  them,  must  suffice  at  least  to  show, 
that  all  the  causes  present  have  not  been  recognized,  or  the 
cardinal  principles  of  order  disclosed.    The  theory  of  selec- 
tion, as  it  now  stands,  needs,  like  an  hour-glass,  constant  in- 
version, or  it  ceases  to  fulfil  its  purposes.    We  would  not 
intimate  that  veins  of  truth  are  not  constantly  hit  upon,  but 
that  the  real  direction  and  bearing  of  the  facts  have  not  been 
laid  open. 

Another  difficulty  we  meet  with  in  the  theory  of  Darwin,  is 
its  inability  to  sufficiently  account  for  the  order  and  symmetiy 
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of  the  animal  kingdom,  including  both  present  and  past 
species.  So  complete  is  this  order,  that  strong  lines  of 
classification  are  everywhere  distinctly  drawn.  Sub-king- 
doms lie  oyer  against  each  other  in  four  well-defined  quarters, 
while  classes,  orders  and  genera  divide  them  into  provinces 
and  sub-provinces  with  the  settled  limits  of  established  rule. 
The  only  agency  in  this  order  which  Darwin  recognizes  is 
that  expressed  by  natural  selection.  This  and  this  only  rules 
the  chcmce-forces  at  work  into  symmetry  and  system. 

In  estimating  the  probability  of  reaching  such  a  magnifi- 
cent result  by  so  blind  an  agent,  we  must  conceive  clearly 
the  forces  on  which,  the  conditions  under  which,  it  has  to 
work.  The  forces  which  were  gathered  in  the  primitive  germ 
of  all  animals,  and  later,  in  those  of  each  distinct  order,  genus, 
species,  are  indefinitely  variable,  variable  in  all  directions, 
with  no  known  law  of  variation.  Each  such  point,  therefore, 
whenever  established  in  any  line  of  the  several  series,  may 
be  represented  as  in  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium,  as 
possessed  of  a  certain  mild,  explosive  tendency  by  which  it 
sends  off  new  forces  in  divergent,  star-like  rays.  With  such 
a  series  of  genetic  centers,  beginning  at  once  to  thrust  out 
new  modified  forms  in  all  possible,  supposable  directions, 
these  in  turn  behaving  exactly  as  those  from  which  they 
sprang,  should  we  not  shortly  reach  a  perfect  confasion  of 
directions,  and  an  inexhaustible  diversity  of  present  products? 
Diagram  such  forces,  each  new  line  starting  from  the  com- 
mon center,  establishing  instantly  along  its  whole  extent 
secondary  centers,  in  turn  to  become  the  source  of  other  di- 
vergent lines  and  tertiary  centers,  and  we  almost  immediately 
reach  a  confusion  complete  and  hopeless.  Suppose  natural 
selection  to  begin  to  operate  on  such  tendencies,  it  does  not 
do  its  work  at  once.  Some  varieties  least  apt  may  perish 
early,  others,  more  apt,  must  linger  on  one,  two^  three  genera- 
tions, life  must  be  multiplied,  and  the  pressure  greatly 
increased  to  maintain  natural'  selection  steadily  up  to  the 
workiog  point,  and,  even  then,  it  must  everywhere  leave  traces 
of  the  confusion  it  is  not  able  at  once  to  abolish. 

It  may  bo  said  that  this  picture  represents  the  forces  ex- 
pressed in  new  varieties  as  working  more  rapidly  in  throwing. 
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oflf  farther  varieties  than  the  theory  requires,  and  hence  iflsa- 
ing  in  a  confusion  wholly  fanciful.  But  it  matters  not  how 
slowly  they  moye  as  regards  the  final  result  This  will  be 
the  same,  whether  achieved  in  a  thousand  or  a  million  years, 
and,  looked  back  on  as  an  aggr^ate,  will  present  the  same 
disorderly  appearance  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

The  measure  of  order  produced  will  depend  on  natoral 
selection;  the  promptitude  and  decision  of  its  action,  and  the 
degree  in  which  it  works  according  to  a  plan.    If  we  could 
represent  it  as  an  intelligence,  quick  to  discern  tendencies, 
sorting  carefully,  destroying  promptiy  the  false  product,  and 
retaining  the  sound  product,  it  might  then,  with  a  vast  waste 
of  force,  reach  the  present  order  of  the  world.     It  lacks, 
however,  in  large  measure,  both  of  these  qualities,  celerity 
and  definite  purpose.    Slight,  imfavorable  changes  can  not 
tell  at  once  fatally  against  the  animal  that  suffers  them ;  in- 
different changes  can  not  tell  at  all,  and  favorable  changes 
can  only  slowly  enlarge  the  varieties  to  which  they  belong. 
Now,  how  many  varieties  can  at  any  one  period  be  secured 
under  these  heads :  slightly  unfavorable,  itidifferent  and  fa- 
vorable variations  ?     Certainly,  the  number  is  very  great, 
almost  infinite.    If  it  be  said,  that  this  multiplication  in  all 
directions  will  make  the  struggle  for  existence  very  severe, 
and  therefore  render  natural  selection  proportionally  active 
and  rigorous,  working  strongly  for  a  few  highly  endowed 
species,  we  answer,  this  can  not  take  place,  or,  at  least,  may 
not,  if  there  is  no  law  and  restraint  to  variation,  till  the  con- 
fusion has  occurred  ;  and  even  then,  there  remain  two  inex- 
haustible sources  of  variety,  indifferent  changes  and  favorable 
changes.    If  it  be  urged,  that  everytiiing  is  relative,  hence 
that  the  more  fortunate  kinds  render  every  other  kind  in  a 
like  degree  unfortunate,  answer  may  be  made,  that  these 
favored  ones,  abolishing  old  competitors,  do  not  hold  the 
ground  they  have  won;  for  instantly  they  begin  to  vary  from 
this  new,  this  advanced  point,  and  thus  run  again  the  muck 
of  advantages  and  disadvantages.    Moreover,  large  variety, 
in  and  of  itself,  is  favorable  to  the  various  species  which  com- 
pose it,  since  a  single  conquering  genus  would  soon  find  its. 
peculiar  resources  of  food  disappearing.    We  admit  the  pres- 
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ence  in  natural  selection  of  an  orderly  force,  but  one  so  slow 
and  dilatory  in  its  action  as  to  leave  inevitably  ten  thousand 
iraces  of  insufficiency  and  confusion  behind  it.  It  would 
present  the  spectacle  of  a  struggle  with  chaos  rather  than  of 
a  victory  over  it,  a  struggle  that,  at  any  one  time,  scarcely 
reduces  the  prevalent  disorder,  much  less  banishes  it  alto- 
gether. 

Still  less  has  natural  selection  the  second  power,  that  of 
working  under  a  definite  plan.  Why  is  four  the  fortunate 
number  of  sub-kingdoms  in  the  struggle  for  existence?  Why 
did  not  more,  at  least  in  a  rudimentary  way,  find  establish- 
ment ?  Thus,  throughout,  with  a  power  to  move  in  all  direc- 
tions, no  sufficient  reason  is  rendered  why  life  has  moved  in  any 
given,  restricted,  orderly  directions,  to  the  exclusion  of  these 
unceasing  possibilities  of  disorder.  The  one  solitary  condition 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  does  not  present  a  sufficient 
ground  of  order  and  arrangement.  Very  far  from  it.  It  is 
as  consistent  with  a  high  degree  of  disorder  as  of  order.  In 
the  wind-sown  forest,  the  trees  may  cover  the  ground,  and 
yield  no  trace  of  the  arrangement  of  the  orchard,  in  which 
they  do  the  same  thing.  Above  all,  where  are  the  remains 
of  the  endless  disorder,  constantly  recurring,  through  which 
order  has  been  reached, — ^must  have  been  reached  ?  If  we 
were  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  finally  fully-developed  plan, 
every  step  toward  it  is  one  of  struggle,  of  order  abolished 
and  restored,  and  no  sooner  restored  than  again  swept  away. 
Show  us  sufficient  traces  of  this  universal  and  constant  re- 
appearance of  chance  forces  vanquishing  anew  the  field. 

An  objection  is  also  found  to  the  theory  of  Darwin  in  the 
great  inequality  of  development  in  the  different  lines  of  life. 
(Compare,  for  instance,  that  which  terminates  in  man  with 
that  still*  expressed  by  infusoria,  a  polyp,  an  earthworm. 
These  date  back  as  far  as  that.  They  have  one  starting  point, 
but  how  different,  not  merely  the  result  achieved,  for  this  was 
to  be  expected  under  the  theory,  but  the  stages  of  progress 
passed  over.  How  happens  it  that  some  of  the  lower  forms 
of  life  extended  far  out  into  the  geologic  periods,  and,  with  a 
•  few  congeners,  span  the  entire  space,  while  other  beings  have, 
Id  their  line  of  inheritance,  passed  through,  touched,  or  pas- 
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sed  bj  half  the  animal  kingdom  ?    There  is  no  order,  no 
uniformity  of  results.    It  becomes  a  matter  of  accident  and 
caprice,  whether  change,  yariety,  growth,  shall  proceed  at  one 
point  or  another,  in  one  direction  or  another,  or  whether  thej 
shall  occur  at  aU.    It  can  not  be  said  that  these  lower  forms 
are  less  liable  to  variations  than  the  higher,  since  it  is  from 
these  and  other  varieties  that  the  higher  have  proceeded.    If 
the  earlier  stocks,  the  initiatory  points,  are  so  stubborn,  and 
refuse  to  be  wiped  out,  how  happens  it  that  so  many  inter- 
vening forms  have  so  easily  disappeared  ?    If  it  be  urged 
that  improved  complex  organisms  are  exposed  to  more  acci- 
dents, require  a  nicer  adjustment  of  conditions  than^  primitive 
ones,  and  therefore  have  yielded  more  readily  and  generally 
to  the  catastrophies  which  have  marked  the  history  of  the 
world,  answer  may  be  made,  that  these  cataclysms  must  all 
be  so  ordered  as  to  leave  the  progress  in  animal  life  at  the 
time  achieved,  essentially  unaltered,  otherwise  the  problem 
of  development  becomes  greatly  more  difficult  than  at  present, 
or  impossible  of  solution.    Continuity  is  absolutely  essential 
to  it ;  any  sweeping,  general  destruction  would  be  the  loss  of 
the  entire  ground  gained,  would  be  a  return  to  first  principles* 
In  each  marked  change,  therefore,  in  the  forms  of  animal 
life  as  indicated  by  neighboring  strata,  we  must  interject  a 
period  of  farther  growth,  development,  achieved  consecutively 
elsewhere,  but  whose  extreme  points,  whose  commencement 
and  conclusion,  are  registered  in  the  rocks  before  us.    Thus 
the  development  theory  is  perpetually  encumbered  with  the 
suppositions  necessary  to  make  the  life  of  the  globe  compara- 
tively safe  and  continuous,  and  hence  can  not  account  for  the 
waste  and  disappearance  of  higher  types  in  connection  with 
the  perpetuity  of  lower  ones,  by  any  violence  which  has  be- 
fallen the  former.    It  is  true,  that  highly  developed  organ- 
isms may,  by  that  fact,  be  made  more  local,  more  depondent 
on  the  precise  conditions  of  their  environment,  and  therefore 
suffer  more  severely  from  secondary  changes,  but  it  is  also 
true,  that  the  highest  organic  being,  man,  has  the  most  mar- 
vellous power  of  adaptation,  the  widest  range,  the  greatest 
facility  in  encountering  changes.  Farther,  the  earth's  surface 
presents,  and  has  long  presented,  a  great  variety  of  condi- 
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tions,  meeting  the  wants  of  the  higher  forms  of  life,  and  en- 
abling them  to  pass  through  the  various  vicissitudes  of  the 
geologic  periods.  It,  therefore,  remains  unexplained,  why 
changes  are  so  rapid  in  one^lirection,  so  slow  in  another ; 
why  the  force  yielding  varieties  is  so  vigorous  here,  so  well 
ni^  extinct  there  ;  why  life  has  mounted  so  high  in  this  di- 
rection, covering  the  steps  by  which  it  ascended,  and  in  that 
held  on  in  patient,  unchangeable  continuity,  barnacled  to  the 
very  foundations  of  the  organic  pyramid.  The  why  and  how 
of  the  precise  result  before  us  are  lost  almost  altogether  on 
this  view,  and  we  can  only  say  :  So  it  has  happened.  In  our 
haste  for  efficient  causes,  we  are  able  to  assign  no  reason  or 
law  to  their  action. 

Farther,  why  have  not  these  lower  organisms  been  as  fruit- 
ful of  change  in  later  as  they  must  have  been  in  earlier  times  ? 
And  if  they  had  been,  would  not  the  animal  kingdom  present 
the  spectacle,  not  of  one  geneological  growth,  but  of  a  series 
of  growths  ?  No  sooner  was  one- wave  of  life  started  j)n  its 
way  than  it  should  have  been  succeeded  by  another,  and  this 
by  a  third,  a  fourth,  each  able  to  propagate  into  a  distinct^ 
independent  system.  Suppose  one  circle  of  changes  to  have 
been  accomplished ;  that  the  original  point  of  life  has  thrown 
off  a  certain  number  of  varieties.  These  are  now  ready  to 
take  up  and  continue  the  movement.  Why  should  the  original 
germ  of  life  remaining  unabolished,  content  itself  with  its 
first  feat  ?  It  ought  rather  to  give  rise  to  a  new  circle  of 
varieties,  unlike  these  already  thrown  off,  and  thus  lines  fol- 
low lines,  like  waves  in  the  ocean,  abolishing  every  trace  of 
a  single  consecutive  evolution.  If  now  we  recollect,  that  each 
form  of  life,  the  moment  it  is  realized,  is,  so  long  as  it  shall 
exist,  a  new  and  constant  and  independent  center  of  varia- 
tions, we  see  at  once  that  the  undulations  of  the  air  are  not 
more  complex,  crossed  and  confounded,  than  would  soon  be 
these  unending  and  unguided  undulations  of  organic  forms. 
The  arrest  here,  the  progress  there,  the  relation  of  each  to 
aU  in  one  system,  issuing  from  one  proportionate,  modified 
movement,  remain  unexplained. 

A  good  illustration  of  a  continuous  and  essentially  un- 
modified force,  and  that,  too,  after  the  incipient  steps  of  de- 
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velopment  had  been  taken,  is  furnished  by  the  tympanniri, 
or  stridulating  apparatus  of  the  male  LocustidsB.  This  has 
been  found  by  Dr.  Soudder  to  belong  to  a  fossil  insect  in  the 
Devonian  formation.  So  long,  then,  has  a  contrivance,  due, 
according  to  Darwin,  to  sexual  selection,  remained  permanent 
in  character.  A  bright  and  early  start  was  made,  yet  the 
long  march  has  afforded  no  improvement.  It  has  sJl  been 
made  to  the  music  of  the  same  harsh,  monotonous  note,  filed 
out  of  the  same  simple  vibration.  One  might  have  justly 
expected  the  most  dulcet  strains  from  this  early  and  perse- 
vering want,  this  faithful  and  laborious  cultivation  of  the 
germs  of  talent.  There  is  a  touch  of  sadness  in  the  picture, 
when  we  recollect  that  the  female  locust  and  katydid  have 
each  given  such  attentive  heed  to  the  fond  and  faithful  fiddler, 
waiting  for  the  one  delicious  note  that  would  conquer  the 
coquettish  heart.  If  sexual  selection,  often  so  efficient,  could 
in  this  instance  have  done  a  little  more  for  the  patient  male, 
what  rewards  awaited  him.  So  narrowly  did  he  miss  uni- 
versal conquest.  In  almost  all  directions,  we  put  the  question 
in  vain, — Why  thus  much  and  no  more  ?  Till,  reaching  man, 
the  inquiry  comes  in  inverted  form  :  Why  this  continuous, 
astonishing,  unexampled  growth  ? 

A  subordinate  objection  is  disclosed  in  the  fact,  that  when 
great  progress  is  achieved  in  one  direction,  as  in  the  orna- 
mentation of  birds,  the  force  at  work  is  not  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain it.  In  this  case,  as  brilliant  and  beautifully  blended 
colors,  rich  and  extended  plumage,  do  not  aid  in  the  conflict 
of  life,  but  embarrass  their  possessor  rather,  their  growth  is 
referred  to  sexual  selection,  to  the  choice  of  the  female.  H 
the  female  appreciates  their  beauty  only  in  a  general  way, 
then  we  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  its  exquisite  character, 
its  wonderful  pattern,  as  in  the  Argus  pheasant.  If  she  does 
discern  and  appreciate  the  details  of  the  singularly  perfect 
product,  then  her  conception  and  indirect  execution  equal,  if 
they  do  not  transcend,  those  of  man  in  his  best  estate.  The 
result  greatly  surpasses  in  degree  the  agents  to  which  it  is 
attributed.  This  insufficiency  is  very  strongly  felt,  when  we 
see,  that  in  the  higher  mammals,  sexual  selection  has  accom-  I 

plished  very  little — in  man  himself  issuing  in  deformities 
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more  frequently  than  in  beauties :  in  the  sKt  nose,  the  pierced 
lip,  the  distended  ear,  the  corrugated  cheek,  the  tattooed 
skin,  and  a  general  intensifying  of  every  offensiye  feature. 
It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  that  on  which  the  entire 
argument  turns,  the  steady,  discriminating  selection  of  the 
female,  is  very  insufficiently  proved ;  while,  as  usual,  there 
are  facts  which  decidedly  contradict  the  supposition.  The 
theory  reflects  probability  on  sexual  selection,  rather  than 
known  powerful  selection  on  the  theory. 

A  fpmih  difficulty  in  the  theory  of  Darwin,  which  all  its 
advocates  have  felt,  and  have  labored  to  reduce,  if  not  to  re- 
move, are  the  wide  spaces  frequently  found  between  families, 
genera,  species.  The  common  plea  with  which  it  is  met,  is 
the  great  imperfection  of  the  geologic  record.  To  this  ex- 
tenuation, we  think  there  has  been  attached  more  value  than 
properly  belongs  to  it.  Moreover,  whatever  its  value,  it  is 
wholly  of  a  negative  character,  and  leaves  the  entire  positive 
proof  of  the  theory  to  be  made  out  elsewhere.  The  mere 
absence  of  the  desired  connecting  forms  of  life  in  the  deposits 
laid  open  furnishes  no  evidence  to  development,  but  simply 
reveals  the  difficulty  of  firmly  estal^lishing  the  theory,  if  it  be 
true.  On  the  other  hand,  this  deficiency  at  points  where  we 
should  not  expect  it,  greatly  reduces  the  proof  offered  by 
other  considerations.  Candor  should  lead  us  to  allow,  that 
the  very  partial  nature  of  the  record  puts  the  development 
theory  to  serious  disadvantage,  but  should  not  cause  us  to 
scrutinize  the  evidence  presented  any  less  carefully,  or  lead 
us  to  forget  that  there  is  here  a  serious  deficiency  of  proof. 
Good-will,  evoked  by  the  embarrassments  of  the  case,  must 
not,  in  the  judicial  mind,  take  the  place  of  argument. 

How  far  do  these  great  and  often  returning  gaps  in  the 
past  history  of  the  world  necessarily  obscure  the  method,  the 
order  of  its  events  ?  Not  to  the  extent  that  might  at  first  be 
thought.  Suppose  that  one-half  of  the  entire  period  were 
without  auy  trace  in  the  rocks  of  the  animals  that  belonged 
to  it :  as  this  moiety  is  divided  into  many  parts,  and  these 
are  scattered  along  the  whole  stretch  of  the  past  history  of 
the  globe,  the  known  portions  would  still  have  a  typical  and 
inferential  force  much  beyond  what  would  be  expressed  by 
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the  fraction  one-half.  In  the  line  of  development,  the  several 
forms  of  life  overlap  each  other  by  long  periods,  so  that  each 
given  state  of  evolution  tells  at  once  much  that  has  been, 
much  that  is  to  be.  With  the  very  slow  changes  that  have 
taken  place,  single  and  remote  points  along  the  line  of  move- 
ment serve  to  establish  its  direction,  and  determine  its  char- 
acter. When,  therefore,  a  new  geologic  era  opens,  we  have 
a  right  to  claim  that  its  forms  shall  not  be  widely  separated 
from  those  of  the  preceding  era,  but,  with  minor  surprises, 
shall  show  a  general  and  close  fulfillment  of  the  promises 
then  made. 

In  the  appearance  of  man,  we  have  a  startling  and  extrava- 
gant result,  if  we  consider  the  forms  of  life  that  have  preceded 
him.    He  is  not  to  be  derived  from  the  anthropomorphic 
monkeys  of  his  own  time,  since  these  are,  in  reference  to  him, 
parallel  not  lineal  developments,  cotemporaries  not  ancestors, 
but  from  some  undiscovered  form  that  can  stand  as  a  com- 
mon parent  for  them  all.   The  theory  of  Darwin  must  assume 
at  once  a  period  for  man  on  the  earth  even  much  beyond 
that  indicated,  not  to  say  established,  by  any  line  of  inde- 
pendent proof.    It  belongs  to  the  theory  of  continuous,  slight 
development  to  encumber  itself  at  once  with  the  embarrass- 
ments of  many  subordinate  theories,  and  we  quietly  overlook 
the  fact,  in  the  magnitude  of  its  assertions  and  the  gigantic 
scale  on  which  its  solutions  are  propounded.    Thus,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  human  race  on  the  earth  for  an  indefinite  period 
prior  to  historic  times,  is  far  from  being  established,  yet 
development  assumes  such  a  residence,  and  greatly  lengthens 
it.    The  most  remote  point  to  which  man  is  with  any  cer- 
tainty traced,  still  leaves  him  man,  without,  I  may  almost  say, 
a  hint  of  the  changes  through  which  it  is  alleged  that  he 
has  passed.     Such  an  absolute,  such  a  complete  failure  of 
the  geologic  record  to  yield  any  evidence,  and  that,  too,  in 
its  latest  periods,  as  regards  these  missing  links,  is  a  most 
serious  objection  to  the  theory  of  Darwin,  not  to  be  overcome 
otherwise  thali  by  supplying  the  defect.    If  it  rested  on  very 
complete,  very  unmistakable  evidence,  all  doubt  could  not 
be  removed  until  this  proof  wad  furnished.    The  satisfaction 
with  which  such  intermediate  forins  would  be  received,  the 
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manner  in  which  the  discovery  would  be  announced,  would 
disclose  the  secret  sentiment  of  all  parties.  If,  in  general, 
fitructural  characteristics,  the  space  between  man  and  any 
animal  that  can  be  assigned  as  his  probable  progenitor,  may 
not  seem  very  great,  yet  the  space  judged  by  habits  and 
mental  endowments  is  immense.  There  are  few,  if  any,  Uke 
it  in  the  entire  animal  kingdom.  Nothing  remains  to  Darwin 
and  his  co-laborers  but  to  accept  this  great,  and  as  yet  in- 
"vincible  difficulty,  which  lies  at  the  very  threshold  of  their 
ai^ument,  and  one  which  our  next  objection  will  serve  largely 
to  increase. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  chasm.  There  are  many,  scattered 
everywhere  among  the  varieties  of  life.  Even  the  lowest 
forms  are  not  exempt  from  them,  where  the  intervening 
spaces  have  been  worked  over  from  the  dawn  of  time,  as 
measured  on  the  earth's  dial.  The  parasites  of  the  skin  and 
the  intestines  peculiar  to  a  given  species  of  the  higher  ani- 
mals, are  specialized  as  to  the  form  and  conditions  of  life, 
are  separated  from  other  like  kinds  in  a  way  not  easily  ex- 
plained by  development.  Trichinse,  the  several  grubs,  which, 
in  the  skin  of  the  horse,  the  sheep,  and  man,  produce  mange, 
scab  and  itch,  are  all  di£Eerentiated  in  a  manner  that  makes 
communication  impossible  with  the  forms  that  approach  them 
most  nearly.  How  can  natural  selection  now  rea.ch  these 
grubs,  or  how  has  it  in  time  past  reached  them  ?  The  strug- 
gle for  existence  is  only  local,  in  one  animal  that  may  for  the 
moment  be  swarming  with  them.  If  that  animal  succumb, 
the  struggle  is  at  an  end,  and  all  varieties  perish  together. 
A  local,  disconnected  pressure  of  this  sort,  can  not  easily 
issue  in  progress,  nor  prepare  a  way  for  the  fittest  to  survive. 
The  condition  of  safety  to  parasites  would  seem  to  be  the 
power  to  migrate  from  animal  to  animal,  from  species  to 
species,  yet  this  is,  in  whole  or  in  part,  withheld  from  them. 
If  they  were  first  general,  infectiag  all  forms  of  life,  and  then 
became  special,  peculiar  to  one,  in  this  result  selection  brought 
a  limitation,  a  restriction,  not  a  growth  of  power,  issued  in  a 
loss,  not  a  gain  of  chances.  If  they  were  in  the  outset  special, 
how  came  they  at  aU  into  existence  ?  Intestinal  worms,  as 
the  species  of  tape-worm  peculiar  to  man,  present  like  diffi- 
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cultiefi.  Even  the  earth-worm  has  wriggled  a  long  way  oul 
by  itself,  and  holds  its  subterraneous  gaUeries  in  pretty  un- 
disputed possession.  Evidently,  much  work  is  to  be  done 
by  the  disciples  of  Darwin,  and  onr  faith  waits  on  its  accom- 
plishment.  A  theory  which  has  such  a  vast  variety  and  acoa- 
mulation  of  facts  to  explain  as  those  which  belong  to  animal 
life  can  not  be  considered  as  satisfactorily  established,  though 
it  gathers  up  very  many  of  them,  when  so  large  a  remainder 
is  yet;  behind.  The  charlatan  even  could  not  fail  to  prosper 
somewhat  in  so  broad  and  various  a  field  as  this. 

A  fifth  objection  turns  on  man,  not  considered  as  a  branch 
of  natural  history,  but  psychologically  and  historically.  Bar- 
win  adopts,  is  compelled  to  adopt,  the  mental  philosophy  of 
Spencer,  and  thus  stands  opposed  to  a  large  share,  the  lai^er 
share,  of  the  philosophy  of  the  world.  If  a  scientist  justly 
claims  something  for  his  opinion  as  a  man  of  knowledge  and 
investigation  in  his  own  department,  he  should  yield  some 
deference  to  those  of  equal  ability  and  faithfulness  in  other 
departments  of  inquiry.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  this  obvious 
truth  has  ever  occurred  to  scientists  ;  at  least  their  general 
attitude  does  not  indicate  such  a  fact.  It  seems  to  be  a  first 
article  of  their  creed,  so  far  to  scorn  a  metaphysician  as  to 
neglect  all  he  has  to  say  :  yet,  if  the  theories  of  Bain,  Spen- 
cer, miscarry — theories  as  purely  metaphysical  as  any  that 
were  ever  broached, — these  naturalists  will  find,  as  they  rush 
to  the  final  assault,  an  unexpected  moat,  too  broad  for  their 
leap,  too  deep  for  their  climbing.  The  controversy  now  rages 
almost  wholly  in  remote  portions  of  the  field,  but  before  man 
can  be  annexed,  as  conquered  territory  under  the  develop- 
ment theory,  to  the  animal  kingdom,  his  mental  and  moral 
powers  must  be  shown  to  be,  what  Darwin  assumes  them  to 
be  in  his  last  work,  identical  in  kind  with  those  of  the  bnite. 
In  other  words,  intuitions  of  all  sorts  must  be  swept  away, 
and  the  growth  of  habit,  the  connection  of  associations,  be 
put  in  their  place.  Freedom,  virtue,  reason,  as  the  intuition- 
alist  holds  these  powers,  must  go  by  the  board,  while  there 
are  set  up  in  their  place  the  merest  shams  that  philosophy 
has  ever  ventured  to  palm  off  for  them. 

We  feel  respect  and  deference  a&  long  as  Darwin  and 
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Huxley  talk  of  lower  life,  but  these  emotions  partially  disap- 
pear when  they  handle  our  intellectual  and  moral  structure. 
Here  they  are  comparatively  uoyiceS,  and  have  lost  the 
strength  and  prestige  which  but  now  attended  them.  Spencer 
conunands  respect  as  a  metaphysician,  but  he  has  not  yet 
brought  forth  any  of  his  peculiar  conclusions  from  the^thick- 
est  smoke  of  the  fray,  and  development  must  pause  before  it 
gives  the  final  shout  of  victory,  waiting  to  see  how  goes  the 
battle  over  the  real,  the  intellectual  nature  of  man. 

Development  has  not  as  yet  quite  captured  the  body  of 
man.  It  has  not  made  any  successful  approach  to  his  spiritual 
powers.  Let  naturalists  ridicule,  if  they  will,  metaphysics. 
As  is  often  the  case,  they  have  most  to  fear  from  that  which 
they  most  despise.  We  wiU  not  dwell  on  a  point  which  can 
not  be  fully  handled  here,  and  has  been  so  often  urged  else- 
where,— ^that  the  intellectual  powers  of  man  are  divorced  by 
a  difference  of  kind  from  those  of  the  brute. 

What  important  psychological  difficulties  are  left  in  the 
way  by  Darwin,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage remains  to  be  accounted  for.  If  brutes  attach  their  im- 
pression by  association  directly  to  objects,  as  we  believe  they 
do,  they  have  no  occasion  for  language.    That  immediate 
expression  of  feehng  which  the  higher  orders  possess,  is  all 
that  they  require.    If  man,  through  regulative  ideas*,  gains 
the  power  of  an  abstract  contemplation  of  objects  in  their 
diversified  relations,  then,  immediately,  he  finds  the  need  of 
language  in  fixing,  holding,  imparting  his  thoughts.   Language 
marks  a  transition  of  kind  and  method,  not  a  difference  of 
degree.     The  necessity  of  language  being  implanted  in  man 
constitutionally,  he  can  not  miss  of  it ;  without  that  necessity 
he  could  not  reach  it.   The  brute,  on  the  other  hand,  can  never 
be  taught  the  use,  the  real  use  of  language,  and  because  he 
has  not  those  ideas  which  language  is  employed  to  express. 
If  he  had  them  in  the  most  incipient  forms,  language,  imder 
instruction,  would  become  an  inevitable  acquisition.     We 
invite  those  who  believe  in  simple  development  to  furnish 
any  one  animal,  however  labored  with,  that  presents  an  in- 
telligent use  of  language. 
The  historical  progress  of  the  race,  within  the  periods  that 
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lie  open  to  our  direct  knowledge,  has  not  been  by  chance 
Tariation  find  natural  selection.    Definite,  intellectual  and 
moral  forces  have  wrought  improyement,  and  when  these 
have  expended  themselves,  a  retrograde  movement  has  fol- 
lowed.   The  natural  selection  of  violence  in  the  struggle  for 
life  and  dominion,  has  in  many  cases  issued  in  a  return  of 
barbarism.   So  has  all  of  the  civilization  of  the  past  perished. 
The  germs  of  growth  have  been  found  in  social,  moral  forces, 
and  when  these  have  suffered  perversion,  or  grown  weak, 
violence  has  entered  in  to  sweep  away  past  results,  and  re- 
open the  problem  of  progress  under  new  conditions.   Historic 
growth  has  not  been  achieved  by  new  varieties  of  race,  but 
by  new  intellectual  forces,  and  a  descent  from  race  to  race  bt 
moral  influences.    When  these  forces  have  expended  them- 
selves, the  onward  movement  has  come  to  an  end.     Natural 
selection  has  precipitated  struggles  in  which  barbarism,  up 
to  the  present  epoch,  has  been  uniformly  successful ;  and 
our  present  civilization  promises  a  better  issue  only  as  it 
gives  wider  control  to  the  moral  law,  and  that  considerate 
treatment  of  the  masses  which  prevents  their  remaining  the 
hiding  places  of  untamed  passions  and  savage  impulses.  The 
tendencies  which  Christian  communities  have  now  most  to 
fear,  are  those  which  find  expression  in  the  natural  selection 
evoked  by  a  struggle  for  power,  prosperity,  existence.    If 
society  is  thrown  back  upon  this  basis  without  restriction, 
conciliation,  generous  giving,  its  overthrow  is  only  a  question 
of  time.    An  eruption  is  as  sure  to  come  as  to  a  pent-np 
volcano. 

Degradation,  an  entire  loss  of  power,  character,  national 
force,  have  overtaken  all  the  great  races  of  the  past.  They 
have  not  been  the  germs  of  the  future,  save  through  the 
medium  of  ideas,  which  they  themselves  have  lost  in  the 
transfer.  Much  of  the  known  barbarism  of  the  world  finds 
as  easy  an  explanation  in  the  relative  losses  and  debasement 
of  sporadic  tribes,  as  on  the  supposition  of  primitive  barbar- 
ism ;  and  none  of  them  show  the  germs  of  an  independent, 
self-sufficing  civilization,  giving  promise  of  a  commanding 
future.  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Darwin  are  at  variance  on 
natural  selection  as  applied  to  man ;  the  former  not  regarding 
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the  theory  as  applicable  to  him  in  his  last  rapid  strides  in 
physical  and  intellectual  endowments.  He  thinks* that  these 
later  powers  do  not  proportionally  increase  his  chances  of 
life.  Certain  is  it,  that  not  till  man  has  laid  aside  every 
straggle,  both  those  of  war  and  of  commerce,  and  consents  to 
give  and  to  receive  in  kindness  and  with  equality  of  advantage, 
can  the  world  accept  anything  like  the  population  which 
belongs  to  it.  War  and  commercial  oppression  are  agencies 
that  have  hitherto  worked,  and  will  continue  to  work,  bar- 
harism. 

A  final  objection,  which  virtually  underlies  several  of  those 
already  made,  is,  that  the  theory  of  Darwin  rests  back,  in 
-final  analysis,  on  fortuitous  forces.  We  have  said  nothing  of 
ihe  reUgious  bearings  of  his  view,  important  as  they  are,  and 
fundamental  as  they  are  in  our  own  mind.  We  have  wished 
Tather  to  discuds  the  subject  on  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests 
*with  its  advocates,  and  with  perhaps  the  majority  of  persons. 
We  make  this  point,  therefore,  not  on  religious  but  scientific 
reasons.  Accident  is  no  solution  of  a  question  ;  it  is  as  un- 
scientific as  it  is  irreligious.  The  first  postulate  of  Darwin 
is  slight,  perpetual  variations  in  all  directions.  He  does  not, 
indeed,  exclude  the  influences  of  the  environment,  neither 
does  hQ  regard  it  as  the  sole  and  sufficient  cause  of  fitting 
T^arieties.  This  is  rather  characteristic  of  the  early  theory  of 
development,  sometimes  designated  as  that  of  Lamark,  and 
vrhose  insufficiency  is  now  generally  conceded.  For  these 
incipient  changes,  on  which  development  hinges,  Darwin  has 
no  reason  to  render,  nor  does  he  assign  them  any  law.  It  is 
rather  a  principle  with  him  that  they  are  lawless.  This  is  a 
weak  position  from  every  point  of  view.  It  leads  us  by  la- 
borious reasoning  to  forces  that  act  without  reason,  without 
purpose,  without  bent.  If  this  first  position  is  sound,  why 
make  any  inquiry  farther.  Let  chance  complete  what  chance 
has  begun.  Why  strive  to  gratify  the  mind  with  reasons, 
since,  at  the  very  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  it  is  satisfied 
without  reasons,  with  forces  that  act  accidentally  as  regards 
the  end  in  view  ?  Or,  if  our  previous  inquiries  are  sound,  and 
we  are  wise  in  tracmg  causes,  how  can  we  stop  with  a  sup- 
position that  cuts  short  the  entire  process  of  thought,  leaving 
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it  with  no  attachment ;  that  brings  a  blunt  arrest  without 
why  or  wherefore  ? 

Answer  may  be  made  that  this  premise  is  rather  the  state- 
ment of  a  fact  than  an  hypothesis,  and  that  as  such  we  must 
accept  it,  whatever  its  advantages  or  disadvantages.  It  will 
be  said,  observation  shows  that  every  species  does  present 
endless  minor  varieties,  and  this  is  what  our  theory  states 
rather  than  assumes. 

The  difficulty  now  becomes  subtile,  since  there  is,  undeni- 
ably, a  superficial  force  ,to  this  explanation.    It  is,  indeed^ 
true  that  the  principle  of  life  is  affected  by  the  conditions 
under  which  it  works,  and  as  these  are  of  infinite  variety,  its 
products  are  correspondingly  varied*  and  seem,  therefore,  to 
furnish  points  of  attachment  to  many  lines  of  development. 
Moreover,  when  these  conditions  are  themselves  varied  by 
man,  in  directions  in  which  they  are  especially  influential,  and 
the  results  reached  are  enlarged  by  careful  selection,  new, 
permanent,  organic  varieties  do  appear.    These  facts  do  not^ 
however,  seem  to  us  sufficiently  broad  to  cover  the  postulate 
of  Darwin,  and  start  him  safely  on  his  way.    No  two  waves 
that  follow  each  other  on  the  ocean  are  exactly  alike,  bat 
the  endlessly  diversified  conditions  under  which  they  arise, 
strip  of  significancy  their  slight  modifications,  and  render  the 
formation  of  a  class  of  waves  impossible.    If  such  a  decided 
variety  were  to  appear,  and  to  maintain  itself,  we  should  seek 
for  it  a  specific,  uniform  cause,  differentiating  this  particular 
result  from  the  general  results  before  witnessed.   So,  if  a  de- 
cided organic  change  takes  place  in  any  species,  it  indicates 
a  specific  cause,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  sufficient  external 
reason,  it  shows  proofs  of  a  decided,  definite  varieLtion  of  the 
life  principle,  to  be  referred  for  solution  to  the  plan,  purpose, 
power  to  which  that  principle  itself  finds  reference.     If  a  dis- 
tinct result  like  this  be  passed  by  unheeded,  unexplained,  thea 
let  us  at  once  abandon  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect,  and  with 
it  all  reasoning.     If  any  effects  can  be  so  reached  as  to  be 
dismissed  contemptuously  from  our  theory,  certainly  they 
are  not  those  effects  out  of  which  we  propose  to  make  the 
entire  animal  kingdom.    Nor  are  we  any  more  at  liberty  to 
reach  a  decided,  definite  change  by  slight,  successive  modi- 
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fications,  giving  these  no  explanation,  than  by  a  single  trans- 
formation. The  incipient  tendency  to  orderly  change  must 
in  each  case  be  recognized,  since  it  is  the  fmit  of  forces  de- 
torxnined  from  within  in  the  form  of  their  action. 

This  statement  of  the  case,  besides  meeting  the  irrefatable, 
undeniable  claims  of  the  mind  ererywhere  for  causes,  we  be- 
lieve better  covers  the  facts  before  us.    For  the  most  part, 
fhe  waves  of  life  come  and  go,  under  fitful  causes  that  mutu- 
aUj  displace  each  other  in  their  effects,  and  leave  the  species 
unaltered.  Barely,  as  in  the  Anoon  sheep,  a  decided,  organic 
change  is  indicated,  finding  explanation  in  a  new,  unknown 
force,  which,  under  favoring  circumstances,  propagates  itself 
aad  establishes  a  permanent  variety.    We  do  not  meet  with 
incipient  varieties  everywhere  in  nature,  in  all  stages  of  growth, 
coining  and  expiring,  in  one,  two,  four  generations,  but  that 
-variety  which,  due  to  transient  forces,  obliterates  itself  as 
rapidly  as  it  is  established ;  and  an  occasional  change  of  so 
decided  a  character  as  to  indicate  a  permanent  modification 
of  the  oi^anic  principle.    We  may,  indeed,  attribute  to  the 
accidental  conditions  of  the  environment — accidental  in  refer- 
ence to  continuous  development — ^those  varieties  whifth  are 
due  to  influences  either  impeding  or  favoring  the  vital  forces, 
but  hardly  those  which  indicate  a  distinct  modification  and 
growth  of  these  forces.    These  must  be  referred  in  the' outset, 
and  in  every  step  of  development,  to  a  relatively  independent 
and  self-sufficient  impulse,  bent  on  a  form  and  kind  of  growth 
normal  to  it.    This  is  illustrated  in  the 'limitation  to  one  sex 
of  given  characteristics.   If  such  a  restriction  exists,  it  is  easy 
for  the  breeder  to  avail  himself  of  it ;  if  it  does  not  exist, 
there  is  no  example  of  its  establishment. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  even  under  a  development  theory, 
the  harmony  and  order  of  the  final  result  would  be  at  once 
explained  as  due  to  the  same  wisdom  that  in  each  form  of  life 
presides  over  its  modifications,  and  weaves  them  in  as  a  part 
of  the  complete  fabric.  As  accidental,  variable  changes — that 
is,  changes  due  to  foreign,  external  causes — are  constantly 
mingled  with  those  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  organic 
principle  itself,  it  is  easy  to  assign  the  same  character  to  them 
all.    But  the  very  fact  that  the  distinctions  of  the  first  class 
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mutaallj  compensate  and  obliterate  each  other,  while  ihoBe 
of  the  second  sustain  and  confirm  each  other,  indicates  a 
hidden  difference  in  the  agencies  at  work.  We  have  now  a 
uniform  character  in  the  waves  that  follow  one  the  other,  dis- 
closing some  fixed  conditions  of  the  sands  and  rocks  beneath. 

The  theory  of  Darwin,  with  a  modification  whidh  would 
allow  it  to  rest  xdtimatelj  back  on  rational  causes,  not  chance 
effects,  may  well  stand  as  an  hypothesis  that  has  explained 
many  obscure  facts,  and  greatly  quickened  inquiry ;  one  that 
promises  much  more  service  and  waits  farther  confirmation. 
If  the  successive  steps  of  organic  progress  are  reoognixed  as 
designed  in  character,  definite  in  direction,  and  often  decided 
in  degree, — ^like  that  of  the  spike-horn  deer  of  the  Adiron- 
dacs, — ^the  disposition  which  now  exists  to  maike  them  so 
limited  and  unessential  as  to  become  accidental  modifications, 
that  may  be  pushed  out  of  sight  and  left  unexplained,  will 
disappear,  and  the  animal  kingdom  will  grow  up  throu^ 
distinct  yet  dependent  changes,  that  will  leave  its  ultimate 
reference  to  a  rational  source  unaltered.   The  gains  of  science 
will  be  secured  without  its  losses.    We  are  not  disposed  to 
underrate  or  reject  the  interpretations  which  the  theory  of 
development  seems  to  bring ;  neither  are  we,  by  an  unqualified 
acceptance  of  it,  in  the  form  presented  by  Darwin,  prepared 
to  put  in  jeopardy  the  entire  plan  and  purpose  of  creation. 
These  certainly  can  be  rescued,  are,  by  sober  thought,  rescued, 
while  yielding  to  the  modifying  influences  of  the  facts  which 
Darwin  so  fully  and  so  skilfully  urges.  The  theory  of  develop- 
ment is  quite  another  thing,  if  we  recognize  the  presence  of 
decided,  predetem^ined  steps  in  passing  from  one  form  of  life 
to  another,  from  what  it  is  if  these  are  resolved  universally 
into  slight  and  accidental  transitions.     The  first  view  can 
stand  by  us  to  advantage  everywhere  in  our  study  of  nature, 
finding  acceptance  and  rejection  as  the  especial  phenomena 
under  consideration  allow. 

In  development,  as  it  is  now  presented,  natural  and  sexual 
selection  are  pressed  to  and  beyond  their  utmost,  in  order  that, 
as  blind  forces,  they  may  take  the  place  of  an  intelligent  agent 

Darwin,  in  closing  his  "  Descent  of  Man,"  remarks : ''  I  am 
aware  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  work  will  be 
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denoonced  by  some  as  higlily  irreligious ;.:  bnt  he  who  thus 
denounces  them  is  bound  to  show  why  it  is  more  irreligious* 
to  explain  the  origin  of  man  as  a  distinct  species  by  descent 
from  some  lower  form,  through  the  laws  of  variation  and 
natnral  selection,  than  to  explain  the  birth  of  the  individual 
through  the  laws  of  ordinary  reproduction.'* 

There  is  either  great  simplicity  or  some  want  of  candor  in 
this  passage.  The  religious  bearing  of  a  theory  can  not  be 
doubtful  that  sedulously  refers  all  results,  far  and  near,  to 
second  causes,  with  slight  recognition  of  a  personal  source 
in  their  origin,  and  none  of  a  personal  plan  in  their  develop- 
ment. Such  a  theory  certainly  has  been,  and  certainly  will 
be,  used  by  atheistic  thinkers  for  atheistic  ends. 
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AND  REV.  ALBERT  BARNES. 
By  Richard  W.  Dickinson,  D.D.,  New  York. 

AIjTHOUGH  I  have  been  repeatedly  asked  to  embody  my 
reminiscences  of  Dr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Barnes,  yet  I  have 
always  been  reluctant  to  essay  a  task  which  would  necessarily 
involve  allusion  to  myself ;  but  as  it  is  now  thought  by  several 
of  my  clerical  friends  that  something  of  the  kind  is  due  from 
me,  both  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Wilson,  and 
regard  for  the  church  to  which  I  ministered  for  a  season  just 
before  the  late  Albert  Barnes  was  called  to  its  pastorate,  I 
will  narrate  such  particulars  as  are  still  fresh  in  my  memory, 
and  which  it  has  often  been  my  pleasure  to  recall,  while  re- 
tracing the  way  in  which  the  Lord  has  led  me ; — though 
more  than  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  I  bade  farewell  to 
the  venerable  father  with  whose  closing  ministry  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  associated,  and  tendered  the  hand  of  Christian 
fellowship  to  him  who,  so  providentially  for  the  interests  of 
tiie  church,  became  his  successor. 

In  the  fall  of  1828,  the  Session  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia,  needing  a  supply  for  their  pulpit,  in 
consequence  of  the  protracted  debility  of  their  revered  pastor,. 
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I,  though  having  had  but  little  over  a  year's  experience  in 
the  ministry,  was  commended  by  letter  to  their  notice,  by 
Bey.  Dr.  William  D.  Snodgrass,  then  a  prominent  membcn* 
of  the  Second  Presbytery  of  New  York. 

Having  no  personal  friend  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time,  I, 
of  course,  on  arriving  there  repaired  to  a  hotel,  and  was  told 
the  next  day,  on  presenting  my  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
late  Jonathan  Smith  of  that  city  (who  had  been  the  first 
cashier  of  the  old  U.  S.  Bank,  under  Langdon  Cheves,)  that 
**  Philadelphia  Presbyterians  did  not  allow  ministers  to  stay 
at  hotels,"  and  immediately  he  sent  for  my  baggage :  so 
that  I  found  myself  virtually  committed  to  the*  hospitality  of 
a  gentleman  whom  I  had  never  seen  but  once  before,  and  tiien 
only  for  a  few  moments ;  and  shortly  after  to  the  control  of  a 
church  Session  with  whom  I  had  never  conferred. 

After  preaching  on  the  following  Sabbath,- 1  was  cordially 
invited  to  supply  their  pulpit  during  the  ensuing  winter,  to 
my  great  surprise,  and  even  embarrassment.  I  preached  but 
twice  and  without  notes  ;  in  the  morning,  on  Acts  xxiv,  25, 
in  the  afternoon,  on  Bomans  xii,  1 ;  and  thus  was  unexpect- 
edly invited  to  remain  ;  while  the  family  by  whom  I  was  en- 
tertained, not  only  would  not  consent  to  my  engaging  lodgmgs 
in  some  location  nearer  to  the  church,  but  constrained  me. to 
stay,  and  fitted  up  for  me  a  room  with  the  usual  conveniences 
of  a  study. 

Such,  however,  is  only  a  specimen  of  hospitality  to  ministers 
that  characterized  not  a  few  of  the  Christian  families  of  Phila- 
delphia at  that  day,  and  for  which  their  descendants  are 
scarcely  less  remarkable.  They  appreciated  the  office  and 
work  of  the  ministry  too  highly  to  undervalue  ministers' 
society,  nor  were  they  apt  to  be  prepossessed  in  f avor'of  aoy 
minister  who  could  prefer  a  hotel,  with  its  wonted  associa- 
tions, to  the  privileges  of  a  Christian  home. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  which  may 
have  operated  to  the  prejudice  of  ministers,  or  presuming  to 
decide  whether  they  themselves  are  at  fault,  or  the  influence 
of  their  preaching  less  in  keeping  with  the  end  of  their  sacred 
calling,  ministers,  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  were  held  in 
high  estimation,  owing  hardly  less  to  the  perpetuated  influence 
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of  certain  well-remembered  names  in  the  commimitj  than  to 
the  fidelity  and  circumspection  of  those  who  had  succeeded 
them  in  the  pastorates  of  the  several  churches  throughout 
the  city ;  and  among  them  none  higher  than  Dr.  Wilson  him- 
self. 

His  birth  was  traced  back  to  the  17th  of  February,  1769,  at 
liBwes,  Delaware ;  his  liberal  education  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  graduated  with  distinguished 
honor  for  his  proficiency  in  mathematics ;  his  admittance  to 
the  bar  in  Sussex  Coimty,  Delaware,  in  1790,  where  he  prac- 
tised law  with  unsurpassed  ability  and  distinction  for  some 
fourteen  years ;  when,  having  put  himself  under  the  care  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Lewes,  he  was  in  due  time  licensed  (1804,) 
and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  united  congregations  of  Lewes, 
Cool  Spring,  and  Indian  Biver;  the  same  that  for  many  years 
had  enjoyed  the  pastoral  services  of  his  own  father,  who  was 
eminent  in  his  sphere  as  a  minister,  and  also  as  a  physician  ; 
for,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
amid  a  scattered  people,  the  gratuitous  practice  of  medicine, 
so  far  from  interfering  with  his  pastoral  duties,  might  serve, 
as  he  thought,  to  multiply  opportunities  for  doing  good,  while 
increasing  his  influence  as  a  pastor.  He  was  an  earnest, 
energetic,  faithful  man,  whose  very  impulses  ^'leaned  to  virtue's 
side ;"  and  from  what  I  have  heard  of  him,  it  might  not  have 
been  out  of  keeping  with  his  characteristics,  had  he  some- 
times lost  sight  of  physical  ailments,  through  his  anxiety  to 
secure  his  parishoners'  spiritual  weal ;  as  was  the  case  with 
'  old  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  author  of  the  "Beligio  Medici,"  who, 
when  called  to  visit  a  patient,  was  apt  to  be  so  much  under 
the  sway  of  serious  thoughts,  that  instead  of  professionally 
prescribing  for  the  case,  he  fell  to  praying  for  the  sick  man's 
soul. 

James  P.  Wilson,  however,  retained  that  charge  only  until 
1806,  when,  through  the  influence  and  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  particular  friend.  Doctor  Benjamin  Bush,  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia. 

His  church  seemed  to  me  more  favorably  situated  than 
any  other  in  the  city:  with  an  imposing  front  on  Washington 
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square,  of  convenient  access  from  every  direction,  and  of 
ample  accommodations  for  a  large  auditory. 

Having  been  for  a  time  connected  with  the  bar  at  Delaware, 
where,  according  to  the  reputation  that  followed  him,  he 
had  convinced  judges  by  his  deep  insight  into  the  principles 
of  law,  and  swayed  jurors  no  less  by  his  weight  of  character 
than  the  force  of  his  reasonings,  he  became,  as  it  were,  the 
center  of  pulpit  attraction  to  legal  minds,  and  among  his 
stated  hearers  might  be  found  not  a  few  lawj^ers,  many 
of  them  prominent  at  the  Philadelphia  bar,  while  legal 
gentlemen  from  different  circuits  throughout  the  State,  on 
visiting  the  city,  were  wont  to  wend  their  way  to  his  chm'ch, 
to  hear  for  themselves  the  pulpit  utterances  of  a  well-known 
lawyer  turned  preacher.  Henry  Clay  once  came  to  Phila- 
delphia, as  he  said,  to  see  the  only  man  whom  Bayard,  of 
Delaware,  a  great  lawyer,  was  afraid  to  meet  at  the  bar.  In 
his  congregation  also  might  be  seen  many  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respectable  families  of  the  city,  and  among  them  some 
of  his  staunchest  supporters,  so  that  at  the  time  to  which  we 
refer,  it  was  generally  admitted  to  be  the  largest  and  most 
influential  congregation. 

His  manner  of  speaking  was  that  of  a  judge  delivering  his 
charge,  rather  than,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  of  a 
lawyer  in  special  pleading ;  stating  his  case,  drawing  distinc- 
tions, separating  everything  extraneous  to  the  main  point, 
defining  terms,  advancing  in  a  clear,  closely  concatenated 
train  of  thought  or  argument,  to  the  grand  end  which  he  had 
proposed  to  himself,  whatever  that  might  have  been:  whether 
to  silence  the  gainsayer,  convince  the  skeptical,  confound  the 
errorist,  to  establish  the  faith  of  his  people,  or  carry  convic- 
tion of  sin  to  the  impenitent:  moving  the  affections  through 
the  medium  of  the  understanding,  and  always  cautious  lest 
while  condemning  others  he  should  condemn  himself ;  using 
his  Bible  as  the  statue  book  of  the  kingdom  in  which  he  had 
enrolled  himself, — the  great  book  of  constant  reference  and 
final  appeal, — drawing  his  thoughts  in  the  order  of  condensed, 
logical  sequences  from  a  free  and  well-stored  mind,  with  no 
break  or  even  hesitation,  no  apparent  effort  to  produce  ef- 
fect, much  less  any  affected  attempts  at  oratory  and  display. 
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We  have  his  own  testimony  as  to  his  mode  of  preaching. 
Haying  examined  "  Henry  Ware's  Tract  on  Extemporaneous 
Preaching/'  he  made  the  following  minute  on  the  blank  leaf 
of  his  copy  :  "  I  have  preached  twenty  years,  and  have  never 
written  a  full  sermon  in  my  life,  and  never  read  one  word  of 
a  sermon  from  the  pulpit,  nor  opened  a  note,  nor  committed 
a  sentence ;  and  have  rarely  wandered  five  minutes  at  a  time 
from  any  mental  arrangement  previously  made," 

His  object  was  to  teach  rather  than  excite ;  to  impress  the 
heart,  not  to  amuse  the  fancy.  There  was  in  him  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  child,  that  contrasted  beautifully  with  his  lore  as 
a  scholar  and  his  proportions  as  a  man ;  the  tenderness  of  a 
father  with  the  authority  and  decision  of  an  ambassador  from 
heaven ;  as  if  he  had  prefaced  his  utterance  by  saying :  "  Now 
we  are  all  here  present  before  God,  to  hear  words  by  which 
thou  and  thy  house  may  be  saved."  Hence  stillness  reigned, 
solemnity  pervaded  the  house,  and  when  he  took  his  seat — 
his  high  chair,  which  he  required  during  the  last  years  of  his 
ministry, — ^he  seemed  like  an  affectionate  father,  talking  for 
the  last  time  to  ''his  loving  children.  He  anxious  that  they 
should  hear  all  the  words  of  his  message,  and  they  straining 
the  ear  lest  any  word  that  fell  from  his  lips  should  be  lost 
to  them. 

Although  his  manner  was  devoid  of  the  glare  of  modem 
sensational  preaching, — free  from  anecdotes  and  petty  illus- 
trations,— ^yet  was  it  his  manner,  no  less  than  his  change  from 
th«  bar  to  the  pulpit,  that  invested  his  ministry  with  an  air 
of  undoubted  sincerity,  and  secured  to  his  pulpit-utterances 
the  deepest  attention. 

It  were  easy  to  substantiate  and  illustrate  the  manner  of 
his  preaching  by  various  instances  of  its  effects.  One  will 
suffice.  A  person  who,  while  studying  medicine  at  Lewes, 
with  Dr.  Wilson's  father,  had  familiarly  known  him  as  a 
lawyer  in  Delaware,  and  who  had  himself  been  indifferent  to 
all  religious  observances,  on  coming  to  Philadelphia  to  prac- 
tise his  profession,  concluded  one  Sabbath  morning,  as  he 
was  about  passing  the  First  Presbyterian  ^hurch,  to  stop  and 
hear  Wilson,  as  he  often  called  him.  Too  diffident  to«be  con- 
ducted down  the  isle  to  some  favorable  pew,  he  took  a  seat  on 
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a  settee  near  the  door,  and  had  no  sooner  composed  himself 
to  listen  than  he  was  impresned  by  the  stillness  of  so  large 
an  audience,  and  his  attention  was  so  arrested  by  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  dector*s  utterance,  as  well  as  his  mode  of  reason- 
ing, that  he  remained  ifaotionless  till  the  close  of  the  service, 
and  then  returned  to  his  home  without  saying  a  word  to  any 
one. 

The  next  Sabbath  morning,  on  hearing  the  sound  of  a 
hammer  in  his  house — for  some  one  was  thoughtlessly  engaged 
in  completing  the  unfinished  work  of  Saturday  evening — ^he 
went  up  stairs,  and  said  to  his  wife,  with  a  strangely  serious 
expression  of  countenance  : — "  I  would  rather  that  this  work 
should  be  deferred  until  the  morrow."  But  she,  as  thoughtless 
as  he  had  always  been,  laughed  at  the  idea ;  when  he  seriously 
said :  "  Do  not  think  I  am  joking.    No ;  I  heard  Wilson  last 
Sabbath  morning,  and  now  I  think  very  differently  about 
these  things ;  and  so  would  you,  could  I  only  persuade  you 
to  accompany  me  next  Sabbath  and  hear  the  lawyer  preach." 
Accordingly  they  both  went  the  following  Sabbath,  and  re- 
turned from  that  morning  service  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  alike  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
divine  things ;  and  which,  from  that  hour,  changed  their 
views  and  their  entire  mode  of  life.    Not  long  after  this,  hav- 
ing meanwhile  sat  down  together  at  the  Lord^s  table,  the 
one  was  constituted  an  elder  of.  the  church,  and  the  other 
became  an  active  and  efficient  member ;  and  among  the  chil- 
dren bom  unto  them,  two  are  now  ministers  of  prominent 
standing  and  influence  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  two 
of  their  grandsons  young  ministers  of  promise. 

Thus  Dr.  Wilson's  influence  is  perpetuated  through  two 
generations  in  one  house.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  this  same 
person  became  at  last  Dr.  Wilson's  physician,  and  acknowl- 
edged that  he  was  wont  to  feel  more  than  compensated  for  his 
professional  services  by  the  good  he  received  from  his  pastor's 
conversation — as  it  were,  raised  in  spirit  above  the  interests 
of  the  world,  and  quickened  in  his  heavenward  way  ;  who 
even  said  to  his  wfe  one  day,  when  professional  burthens 
and  earthly  cares  were  heavily  pressing  upon  him :  "  I  should 
hardly  regret  if  Dr.  Wilson  should  be  under  the  weather,  and 
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Bend  for  me  to-day,  for,  really,  I  never  come  out  of  his  room 
that  the  dimensions  of  the  world  are  not  entirely  changed. 
What  is  lai^e  and  heavy  before  I  see  him,  appears  afterwards 
little  and  of  no  importance." 

How  deep  and  well  defined  the  convictions  of  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  whose  bearing  in  his  sick  room  could  thus  impress 
the  mind  of  his  physician  ! 

Tall,  spare,  and  exceedingly  pale,  with  an  intellectual  brow, 
a  mild  expression  of  the  eye,  and  genera^  seriousness  of  mien, 
Dr.  Wilson's  appearance 'attracted  notice  and  commanded 
respect,  a  respect  invariably  increased  on  formmg  his  ac- 
quaintance. It  were  supposable  that  he  might  have  been 
somewhat  notional ;  this  was  not  the  case  ;  but  the  extreme 
paUor  of  his  countenance,  suggestive  to  strangers  of  rapid 
diBcline,  was  traceable,  not  to  exhausting  studies,  nor  to  ex- 
cessive abstinence,  but  to  the  habit,  in  accordance  with  one 
of  the  theories  of  that  day  in  relation  to  health,  of  bleeding 
himself  at  intervals.-every  two  week8.-ander  the  impression 
that  in  his  case  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  hemorrhage 
from  the  lungs,  of  which  he  was  always  apprehensive.  Not 
that  he  would  have  recommended  the  same  treatment,  San- 
grado-like,  to  others,  but  with  him  it  seemed  a  sort  of  luxury, 
serving  to  reUeve  oppression,  facilitate  thought,  and  secure 
to  him  greater  ease  and  clearness  of  voice. 

A  man  of  striking  characteristics,  he  united  in  himself  the 
essential  requisites  to  strength  of  character:  a  great  will- 
power, both  over  himself  and  others ;  and  withal  he  was 
judicious,  circumspect,  conscientious,  scrupulously  neat  in 
his  person,  and,  though  courteous  and  bland,  yet  not  back- 
ward to  intimate,  in  some  amusing  way,  his  disapproval  of 
any  view  or  practice  contrary  to  what  he  regarded  as  right  or 
proper. 

Having  received  from  "  a  learned  stranger,"  a  copy  of  his 
"  Sublimation  of  Hopkinsianism,"  he  wrote  to  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Ashbel  Green,  then  editor  of  The  Christian  Advocate^  inform- 
ing him  of  the  book,  and  stating  his  objections  to  it  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  first  dissertation  would  require  me  to  change 
my  prayers  ;  the  second  dissertation  would  invert  the  whole 
order  of  my  conceptions  ;  the  third  would  alter  my  Bible  ; 
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and  the  fourth  would  make  me  abandon  God*s  justice,  and 
frustrate  his  grace  in  Christ.*' 

The  first  interview  I  ever  had  with  him  was  one  evening 
in  August,  1827,  and  then  at  the  request  of  Dr.  McClelland, 
Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  who  requested  me,  as  I  was  to  pass 
through  Philadelphia,  to  call  on  Dr.  Wilson,  and  submit  to 
him  a  certain  question  in  ethics,  which  I  had  no  sooner  sub- 
mitted than  he  answered,  and  at  some  length  too ;  and  then 
referred  me  to  "-4  Review  of  (he  Principal  Questions  in  Morals, 
particularly  those  respecting  the  Origin  of  Virtue^  its  Nature^  Re- 
lation to  the  Deity  ;  Obligation,  Subject  Matter  and  Sanctions'^ 
By  Bichard  Price.  London,  1787.  Still  a  rare  work,  though 
it  may  be  viewed  as  the  spring-head  of  all  that  is  profound 
in  analysis  on  the  subject. 

But  on  rising  to  take  my  leave,  he  inquired  :  "  Are  you  a 
young  minister  ?  "  "  No,  sir ;  not  yet."  "  We  thought  not, 
from'  the  color  of  your  pantaloons ! "  (grey  mixed.) 

It  was  his  peculiarity  to  substitute  the  plural  for  the  first 
person  singular,  and  many  incidents  illustrative  of  this  might 
be  recalled,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  They  are  occasionaUj 
referred  to  at  the  present  day,  among  the  descendants  of 
some  who  then  attended  his  church. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  twice  married,  and  of  the  children  he  had 
by  his  second  marriage,  but  three  survived  him.  The  death 
of  his  first  wife  "was  necessary  in  the  course  of  Providence," 
as  he  thought,  "  to  bring  him  to  his  senses ;"  the  death  of  his 
children,  "  to  wean  him  from  earth." 

It  would  have  been  of  more  than  curious  interest — of  de- 
cided spiritual  benefit — to  have  been  cognizant  of  his  experi- 
ences in  the  hour  of  trial.  To  have  seen  a  strongman  bowed 
to  the  dust,  and  yet  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  immortality, 
would  have  invested  the  high  theme  on  which  he  had  ex- 
hausted the  powers  of  his  laboring  intellect,  with  purer  radi- 
ance. He  was  not  a  man,  however,  to  make  known  his 
emotions,  and  it.  is  to  be  doubted  whether  he  left  anything 
in  the  form  of  a  diary,  or  even  a  letter  that  might  serve  to 
reveal  his  heart  under  the  dealings  of  God's  providence. 

But  no  one  could  have  conversed  with  him  without  per- 
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oeivlBg  that  he  was  no  ordinary  man,  intellectually  and 
spiritually  as  well  as  physically ;  much  less  hear  him  preach 
without  inferring,  from  both  the  matter  and  manner  of  his 
discourse,  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  profotindest  severity  of 
conviction,  having  brought  to  the  great  end  of  the  gospel 
ministry  the  concentrated  devotion  of -both  intellect  and  affec- 
tions. To  have  turned  from  the  bar  to  the  pulpit,  when  the 
honors  of  ambition  and  the  preferments  of  office  were  most 
alluring,  and  where  too  he  had  beep  associated  with  the  jurists 
and  statesmen  of  his  day,  necessarily  implied  a  change  in  his 
views  of  truth  and  duty,  and  involved  self-denial ;  but  it  were 
snpposable  that  all  this  might  have  been  from  motives  not 
entirely  free  from  selfishness,  in  one  or  other  of  its  wonted 
forms  of  covetousness ;  it  might  have  been  from  vanity,  or 
the  love  of  conspicuity  ;  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  any 
skeptic,  however  vigorous  his  mind,  or  erudite  his  resources, 
or  eloquent  in  extemporaneous  utterances,  would  have  brought 
to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry  as  he  did,  and  all  so  sud- 
denly, so  unexpectedly  to  others,  without  conference  or  long 
premeditation,  all  the  evidences  of  his  high  calling — those 
convincing  elements  of  humility,  and  absolute,  irrepressible 
convictions  of  duty,  simply  because,  from  having  been  skep- 
tical in  his  young  days,  he  had  at  last  yielded  to  the  over- 
mastering power  of  the  external  evidences  of  Christianity. 
Might  there  not  have  been  in  young  Wilson's  case, — as  in 
that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus, — some  voice  unheard  by  others  ?  some 
light  from  above,  streaming  down  into  his  darkened  and  be- 
wildered mind  ? 

He  had  a  much-loved  brother  who,  through  unfounded 
jealousy,  was  shot  down  by  a  tavern-keeper  at  Lewes ;  and 
in  accordance  with  the  code  of  honor  then  prevailing  through 
the  land,  and  to  avenge  his  brother's  blood,  he  rushed  over 
to  the  tavern  and  aimed  his  gun  at  the  murderer  himself ;  but 
from  some  inscrutable  cause,  he  could  not  discharge  it ;  and 
therein  recognized  QotJCs  hand  in  rescuing  him  from  the  awful 
crime  he  was  about  to  commit.  Instantly  was  he  struck  with 
the  conviction  of  his  great  guilt.  What  should  he  do?  Where 
could  he  go  to  rid  himself  of  the  dire  thought  ?  The  stain  of 
murder  seemed  dyed  in  his  soul;  nor  did  he  rest  or  find 
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peace  until,  in  heart-felt  contrition  of  his  sin,  he  sought  and 
found  Him  whose  blood  cleanses  from  all  sin  ;  and  then  it 
was  that  in  fervent  gratitude  to  God  for  his  merciful  inter* 
position  in  his  behalf  by  his  providence,  and  in  love  to  Him 
who  died  for  sinners,  he  resolved  to  abandon  his  profession, 
though  he  had  been  so  much  wrapped  up  in  it,  and  to  give  him- 
self to  the  work  to  which  his  blessed  Saviour  seemed  to  call  him. 
Thus,  in  his  involuntary  experience  of  the  mercy  and  grace 
of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  he  had  an  argument  for  the 
truth  and  power  of  Christianity,  which  no  collateral  evidence 
could  strengthen,  no  worldly  allurements  impair,  no  sophistry 
perplex. 

*<  A  Christian  dwells,  like  Uriel  in  the  sun ; 
3Ieridlan  evidence  puts  doubt  to  flight, 
And  ardent  hope  anticipates  the  skies." 

This  experience,  subsequently  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
Bible,  and  tested  by  his  rigid  habits  of  mental  introspection, 
in  all  probability  was  not  without  its  influence  over  his  pulpit 
teachings,  and  imparted  to  his  personal  piety,  from  its  earliest 
development,  an  aspect  of  reverence  and  godly  fear.  He  feared 
God  and  feared  hef(yre  him,  as  in  the  sense  of  Scripture,  while 
extolling  the  grace  of  God,  and  setting  forth  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  only  ground  of  hope  for  lost  sinners.  He  went  in  and 
out  among  his  people,  bearing  the  appearance,  though  all 
unconsciously  to  himself,  of  a  man  of  God,  a  preacher  of 
righteousness. 

In  an  essay,  to  which  a  correct  likeness  of  himself  is  affixed, 
"  On  the  ProbcUion  of  Fallen  Man,  or  the  Scheme  of  Salvation 
Founded  in  Sovereignty  and  Demonstrative  of  Justice^'  pub* 
lished  1827,  as  a  memorial  of  the  doctrines  ^*  in  which  he  and 
his  people  had  walked  together  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
in  perfect  harmony ; "  adopted,  as  he  states, "  from  the  "Word  of 
God,  not  from  the  opinions  of  men,  upon  which  he  cheerfully 
rested  his  own  eternal  interest,"  it  is  evident  that,  while  he 
differed  firom  many  of  his  brethren  on  minor  points,  he 
grasped  the  great  principles  of  revealed  truth  with  a  giant 
hand,  and  maintained  to  the  last  that  "  neither  is  there  salva- 
tion in  any  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men." 
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(Acts  iVy  12.)  ^^  It  is  but  a  skeleton/'  he  says,  inth.e  preface  to 
the  essay ;  but  it  shows  the  result  of  profound  investigation,, 
extraordinarj  powers  of  logical  discrimination,  and  the 
nghteonsness  of  God  in  ^saying  as  well  as  in  condemning. 
As  an  essay,  it  reveals  the  deep  thinker,  rather  than  the  pen 
of  the  easy,  perspicuous  writer  ;  and  serves  to  show,  it  may 
be,  why  he  published  so  few  of  his  lucubrations.  If  it  be 
hard  for  us  to  read  his  thoughts,  might  it  not  have  been 
harder  for  him  to  write  down  his  thoughts,  in  the  order  and 
terseness  that  would  have  satisfied  him.  From  the  protracted 
habit  of  extemporising,  it  might  be  presumed  that  he  could 
speak  with  more  clearness  and  propriety  than  he  could  write, 
and  that  writing  in  his  case,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with 
extemporaneous  speakers,  might  have  been  laborious  if  not 
irksome. 

He  studied  but  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  own  pulpit,  to 
store  his  mind  and  cohcoct  his  trains  of  remark,  to  be  de- 
livered not  from  manuscript,  nor  even  from  notes,  but  as  he 
thought  them  out,  and  hence  "  vanishing  with  the  utterance." 
This  was  the  result  of  his  early  training  for  the  bar.    Had  he 
adopted  a  different  plan,  he  too,  with  his  capacious  stores  of 
learning  and  strong  powers  of  thought,  might  have  left  scores 
of  volumes  rivalUng  the  folios  of  the  Fathers  he  had  mastered,, 
where  now  but  a  few  dissertations  survive  only  to  be  over- 
looked.   The  direction  of  his  mind  and  the  diverse  character 
of  his  studies  may  be  perceived  from  the  variety  of  his  sub- 
jects.  Aside  from  a  few  sermons,  it  appears  that,  in  1800,  he 
published  a  volume  of  "  Lectures  on  tfie  Sense  of  the  Farahles,'* 
(1812.);  "  An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Knotdedge  of  the  Hebrew 
Language ;"  "  Bidgley's  Body  of  Divinity,  vnth  Notes,  originai 
and  selecledy*  1817 ;  "  An  Essay  on  Grammar,*'  which  he  was 
inclined  to  think  more  of  than  any  of  his  publications,  (1819); 
"  Natural  Ability  consistent  with  Moral  Inability,''  1827  ;  "  An 
Essay  on  the  Probation  of  Fallen  Man,"  (1829);  "  The  Hope  of 
Immortality,  Imparted  by  Bevdation,  Transmitted  by  Tradition^ 
Countenanced  by  Beason,  Betrayed  by  Philosophy,  and  Estab^ 
lished  by  the  Gospel."     His  "  Primitive   Government  of  the 
Christian  Church  "  was  published  in  two  parts,  the  first  in  the 
Christian  Spectator,  and  the  second  in  The  Philaddphian,  and 
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then  followed  his  "  Free  Conversation  on  the  Unpardonable 
Sin,''  Ac. 

And  here  is  the  most  striking  difference  between  him  and 
his  successor  in  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  one  prepared  for  extemporaneous  exposition 
and  discourse,  the  other  for  the  demands  of  the  pulpit  and 
the  lecture-room,  with  ulterior  reference  to  the  press ;  the 
one  discoursed  mainly  on  topics,  the  other  generally  in  course; 
the  one  for  more  than  twenty  years  mainly  on  the  doctrines 
of  revelation,  the  other  for  over  thirty  years  on  the  books  of 
the  Bible.  I  know  not  which  was  the  more  laborious  student. 
The  one  was  a  deeper,  if  not  more  original  thinker ;  the 
other  an  easier  and  a;  more  accomplished  writer.  The  style  of 
the  one  would  have  attracted  comparatively  few  readers, 
that  of  the  other  popularized  his  "  Notes.'*  The  latter,  though 
remarkable  in  his  day  for  his  regular  and  untiring  devoted- 
ness  to  his  study,  was  not  the  only  instance  of  studious  toil 
that  might  have  been  found,  nor  did  he  cover  for  the  pulpit 
more  pages  than  any  other  man.  The  difference  between 
him  and  most,  if  i^ot  all  of  his  contemporaries,  was  that  from 
the  time  of  his  settlement  in  the  First  Church,  he  seldom 
lost  sight,  in  preparing  for  his  regular  and  pubUc  ministrations, 
of  his  ultimate  object,  the  making  of  books.  Other  men  rise 
early  or  retire  late,  studying  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  calls 
of  pulpit-duty.  Some  can  point  to  piles  of  manuscripts,  as 
so  many  monuments  of  their  brain  labor,  which,  if  put  into 
print,  might  comprise  a  library  of  no  mean  size,  but  nothing 
was  written  with  the  remotest  reference  to  the  press.  Their 
manuscripts,  when  read  from  the  pulpit,  might  have  been  in- 
teresting, instructive,  impressive ;  blessed  to  the  conviction 
or  the  edification  of  the  hearers ;  but  not  one  of  them,  perhaps, 
is  in  a  state  for  the  press,  and  niost,  if  not  all,  are  but  so 
many  disconnected,  desultory  effusions,  or  rather  specimens 
of  extemporaneous  writing  for  the  pulpit,  such  as  are  not 
unfrequently  seen  in  newspaper  reports.  Better  to  have 
preached  without  a  manuscript,  for  then  the  exhausting, 
wearing  labor  of  incessant  writing  would  have  been  avoided, 
time  had  been  spared  for  other  duties  than  those  of  the 
pulpit,  a  deeper  mark  had  been  made  on  one's  generation ; 
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whereas,  by  preparing,  as  Albert  Barnes  did,  one  may  more 
than  doable  the  influence  of  his  pulpit  by  its  connection  with 
the  press,  and  perpetuate  the  results  of  his  life -long  studies, 
long  after  his  lips  are  sealed  in  death. 

I>r.  Wilson's  influence,  though  it  might  have  been  confined 
prmcipally  to  his  own  church  Umits,  was  marked  in  his  ap- 
propriate  sphere  of  duty.     It  was  personal  ir^uence — to  be 
seen  in  the  formation  of  youthful  character ;  in  the  purity 
and  peace,  and  goodness  of  the  families  in  connection  with 
bis  church ;  in  the  intelligence  and  piety  of  his  people.  What 
was  natural  in  him,  in  keeping  with  his  presence,  would  have 
been  affectation  in  any  other  man.    What  seemed  repellent 
in  him  yanished  on  his  social  approach.    No  one  could  have 
gone  among  the  families  which  comprised  his  congregation 
without  hearing  repeated  allusions  to  him,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  convey  the  impression  that  his  name  was  a  power  over 
them,  and  his  presence  a  blessing  among  them  :  the  young, 
in  whom  he  always  took  great  interest,  looking  up  to  him  as 
to  a  father  whom  they  would  grieve  to  offend,  and  the  aged 
deferring  to  him  as  final  authority  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  church.    To  have  differed  from  Dr.  Wilson  would  have 
seemed  Uke  presumption  in  the  former ;   disrespect  in  the 
latter.    This  was  owing  to  his  meek  and  thoughtful  demeanor, 
rather  than  to  the  assumption  of  the  remotest  air  of  supe- 
riority.   He  could  assert  his  authority,  when  there  was  just 
occasion,  as  well  as  his  rights  ;  but  his  sense  of  personal  in- 
dependence was  controlled  by  his  sound  judgment,  if  not  by 
the  consciousness  of  his  resources.    His  spirit  of  personal 
independence  was  hardly  less  characteristic  of  him  than  his 
humility  before  God  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  other  explana- 
tions, it  might  be  suggested  that  he  was  bom  about  the  times 
that  tried  men's  souls  ;  and  that  his  father,  out  of  respect  to 
the  cause  which  he  knew  to  be  right  and  had  most  warmly 
©spoused,  gave  his  son  the  name  of  Patriot — James  Patriot, 
which  might  then — during  the  very  crisis  of  our  country's 
history — have  been  the  synonym  of  Independence, 

This  feature  of  his  mind  might  be  traced  in  his  own  inde- 
pendent way  of  examining  a  subject.  Aware  of  his  respon- 
sibility for  his  sentiments  as  well  as  his  acts,  he  studied  each 
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subject  for  himself ;  and  yet  accorded  to  others  all  that  he 
claimed  for  himself,  the  right  to  think  and  act  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  Though  having  no  loTe 
for  religious  controversy,  he  was  not  to  be  swayed  from  his 
convictions, — ^having  once  reached  &  conclusion  by  patient 
investigation.  Though  seldom  assailed,  he  was  always  ready 
to  assign  a  reason  for  any  view  he  might  have  adopted.  Thns^ 
in  relation  to  the  proper  subjects  of  infant  baptism,  though 
at  the  time  he  stood  alone  in  his  view  among  the  neighboring 
pastors — ^he  knew  indeed  that  his  practice  was  at  variance  with 
established  usage,  yet  he  was  only  the  more  assured  in  his 
own  mind  that  he  was  right,  and  hence  did  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  refuse  baptism  to  any  children,  on  the  ground  that  their 
parents  were  not  in  the  communion  of  the  church ;  if  only  the 
parents,  in  their  infancy,  had  been  dedicated  to  God  in  bap- 
tism, and,  by  consequence,  were  initiated  into  the  visible 
church,  it  was  their  right  and  privilege,  in  his  view,  by  virtue 
of  their  own  church  relation,  to  present  their  children ;  only, 
instead  of  exacting  from  them  a  solemn  promise  to  train  np 
their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  he 
simply  asked — after  explaining  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
ordinance,  and  the  obligation  they  brought  themselves  under, 
by  offering  up  their  children  to  the  Lord — to  walk  before  him, 
Is  it  your  purposey  so  far  as  you  know  your  own  heart,  and 
in  reliance  on  God*s  grace,  to  attend  to  all  your  duties  as 
Christian  parents  ? 

There  was  perfect  harmony  between  him  and  his  Session, 
and  his  influence  over  them  hardly  less  than  over  his  people. 
The  members  of  his  Session — a  noble  body  of  men — ^had 
evidently  been  selected  with  discriminative  care,  and  as  care- 
fully instructed  in  all  the  duties  of  their  office.  They  were 
at  one  among  themselves,  alike  in  favor  among  the  people, 
and  not  one  of  them  backward  in  exerting  himself  for  the 
appropriate  influence  of  the  pastor,  and  the  interests  of  the 
church.  They  were  men  of  intelligence,  of  good  report  from 
without,  of  standing  in  the  community — such  as  Bobert  Fas- 
set,  Alexander  Fullerton,  Ambrose  White,  Henry  NeiU,  M.D., 
(one  of  the  prominent  physicians  of  that  city,  and  the  father  of 
Henry,  now  Eev.  Dr.  Neill,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.),  Mr. 
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Vinton,  Mr.  Janvier,  and  Captain  Moore,  who  bad  brought 
'with  bim  into  the  church  the  sanctified  qualities  of  a  brave 
and  generous  old  sea  captain^ — voyaging,  with  his  eye  steadily 
on  the  compass,  heaven  bound, — whose  memory  I  revere  : 
for  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  I  might  be  diverted  from 
my  course  by  the  number  of  social  invitations  I  was  daily  re- 
ceiving, and  injuriously  affected  by  the  seductive  charms  of 
popular  applause — called  to  see  me  ;  asked  for  a  private  in- 
terview ;  told  me  what  he  conceived  to  be  my  spiritual  danger, 
and  aimed  by  prayer,  as  well  as  by  a  word  in  season,  to  put 
me  on  my  guard.    Grand  old  man  !    Would  that  all  elders 
"were   as  faithful.    How  much  better  would  it  be  for  both 
ministers  and  churches ! 

There  was  also  the  President  of  the  Trustee  Board,  a  part- 
ner in  the  oldest  banking  house  of  Philadelphia,  William 
Davidson,  a  splendid  specimen  of  a  man ;  of  whom  it  was 
said,  that  when  some  of  the  trustees  of  that  church  came  to 
him  to  borrowmoney  to  pay  off  a  floating  debt  on  the  church, 
offering  to  give  him  a  bond  and  mortgage  on  the  church,  as 
security,  replied  :  "  then  you  might  sell  the  church.  No  ; 
you  can't  do  any  such  thing.  Tou  can't  buy  a  single  brick  of 
that  church." 

During  my  temporary  Connection  with  Dr.  Wilson's  church, 
I  heard  him  but  once,  and  then  as  his  assistant  in  the  devo- 
tional exercises  on  the  occasion, — the  first  Sabbath  of  the 
year  1829.  Though  feeble  in  body,  his  mind  was  clear  and 
strongs  atfd  his  utterance,  though  low,  was  remarkably  dis- 
tinct. Amid  profound  stillness  he  took  his  accustomed  seat, 
and,  opening  the  Bible,  announced  his  text — (2  Peter,  iii,  11) : 
*'  Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what 
manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be,  in  all  holy  conversation  and 
godliness  ?  " 

What  things  ?  How  can  they  be  dissolved  ?  (Shown  on 
the  principles  of  chemical  philosophy,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  Dr.  Dick,  of  Edinburgh,  in  one  of  his  works  explained  the 
manner  in  which  the  world  might  be  destroyed.)  Then,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  all  things  will  be  dissolved 
in  the  sense  here  to  be  attached  to  the  word.  But  the  word 
of  inspiration  should  put  an  end  to  doubt.    These  things 
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shall  be  dissolved.  How  fearful  the  thought !  How  soon 
they  may  be  ;  and  then,  what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to 
be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness?  Time  grows  shorter 
and  shorter.  Once,  it  did  not  seem  so ;  now,  it  does — shorter 
and  shorter,  until — raising  his  arms  and  suiting  the  action  to 
the  expression — ^until  our  new  year  days  seem  almost  to  dap 
together  ! 

Though  his  life  was  prolonged  till  the  following  year,  yet, 
owing  to  the  very  infirm  state  of  his  health,  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  preach  again.  This  was  his  last  sermon,  and  his 
people  listened  to  him  and  wept,  feeling  that  they  might 
never  again  hear  his  well-known  voice. 

He  had  had  a  nervous  dread  of  dying  of  some  painful 
disease,  or  a  hard  death  ;  and  his  prayer  had  been  unto  the 
God  of  his  life  that  he  might  be  delivered  from  this  infirmity, 
and  he  was  at  last  deliyered  in  that  he  feared.  There^  on  his 
farm  in  Buck's  County,  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
whither  he  had  retired  for  pure  air  and  quiet,  and  to  secure 
undisturbed  leisure  for  contemplative  thought,  and  from 
whence  he  had  tendered  his  resignation  of  his  pastoral 
charge, — there  he  fell  on  sleep  ;  and  dying  grace  was  given 
unto  him,  and  he  passed  away  on  the  9th  of  December,  1830, 
in  the  even  serenity  of  trust  in  the  Lord,  his  righteousness. 

When  it  was  announced  that  James  P.  Wilson  had  departed 
this  life,  aU  fdt  that  a  great  man  had  fallen  in  Israel ;  and 
devout  men  came,  and  carried  him  to  his  burial,  in  a  spot 
which  had  been  selected  by  himself,  in  the  grave-yard  of  the 
old  Neshaminy  church. 

On  the  slab  that  marks  his  grave  may  be  seen  the  follow- 
ing lines,  written  by  his  son.  Dr.  James  P.  Wilson,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  creditable  alike  to  his  scholarship  and  the  promptings 
of  filial  affection : 

Placida  hie  pace  quiesco, 

Jacobus  P.  Wilson. 

Per  annos  bis  Septem  composui  lites, 

Sacra  exinde  dogmata  tractans  : 
Quid  sum  et  fui,  jam  noscis  viator. 
Futunis  ipse  quid  sis, 
Nunc  pectore  versa. 

How  wonderful,  how  wise  the  ways  of  Providence !   A  few 
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months  after  my  engagement  with  the  Session  to  supply  the 
pnlpit  of  the  First  Church  had  closed,  an  effort  was  initiated 
to  secure  my  pastoral  services.  Two  hundred  and  forty  odd 
naineB,  I  was  informed,  were  recorded  in  my  favor,  and  only 
three  decided  against  me,  and  they  on  the  ground,  such  was 
the  power  of  prejudice  in  those  days,  that  I  had  come  from 
a  triangular  Presbytery ;  but  hearing  that  1  had  gust  accepted 
a  call  from  the  church  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  all  further  proceed- 
ings in  the  case  were  stayed. 

Then  Prof.  McClelland,  who  had  preached  in  the  First 
Chnrch  during  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  May, 
1829,  on  "  The  Source  of  Moral  Strength"  (Dan.  xi,  32.),  was 
called  as  a  colleague,  but  declined.   Afterwards,  Albert  Barnes, 
of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  was  invited  to  preach,  but  he  having 
declined,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  pulpit,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  visit  his 
chnrch,  to  make  all  necessary  inquiries  respecting  him,  and 
to  hear  him  preach  ;  and,  on  the  ground  of  their  report  to  a 
regularly  called  meeting  of  the  congregation,  while  none  were 
opposed  to  him  and  forty-three  decidedly  in  his  favor,  a  call 
was  ^lade  out  and  presented,  and  which,  in  due  time,  he  ac- 
qepted,  not  less  to  my  gratification  than  that  of  the  committee! 
who  had  thus  been  the  means  of  securing  him  as  Dr.  Wilson's 
successor.    The  consciousness  of  immaturity  and  inadequate- 
preparation  had  repressed  in  me  all  desire  for  a  large  charge,, 
while  Albert  Barnes  at  once  brought  to  the  pastorate  of  that 
church  resources  derived  from  years  of  laborious  study,  the 
rich  experience  acquired  during  his  first  pastoral  charge,  and 
the  advantage  of  an  iron  constitution.    It  was  all  wisely 
ordered.    Mr.  Barnes'  call  was  as  unexpected  to  him  as  my 
call,  at  the  time,  from  the  churph  at  Lancaster.    And  during 
my  ministry  at  that  city,  it  was  my  privilege  to  go  down  oc- 
casionally to  Philadelphia  and  enjoy  his  company.      His. 
company  I  alwa^ys  prized,  not  less  on  account  of  his  sterling 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  than  his  pastoral  connection  with 
the  church  to  which  it  had  once  been  my  privilege  to  minister. 
During  the  time  of  his  trial  before  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia, 
which  met  in  my  church  at  Lancaster  in  the  fall  of  1836, 1 
was  one  of  only  eight  who  voted  in  his  favor,  and  also  one  of 
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those  who,  at  his  requestt,  daring  the  winter  of  his  suspension 
from  the  work  of  the  ministry,  supplied  his  pulpit.  I  supphed 
it  for  two  successive  Sabbaths,  though  I  was  advised  not  to 
go  ;  assured  by  a  good  brother — a  champion  of  the  faith — 
that  if  I  did  it  would  operate  to  the  discredit  of  my  orthodoir! 
And  in  consideration  of  my  fraternal  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance,  I  am  happy  to  state  that  I  have  now  the  autograft  of 
Albert  Barnes,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  complete  set  of  his  Noks, 
handsomely  bound  in  calf,  in  token  of  his  ^'respects  and 
gratitude."    Dated  April  14th,  1836. 

But  though  my  remarks  have  extended  further  than  I  had 
intended,  yet  I  may  not  close  without  some  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Albert  Barnes. 

I  might  speak  of  the  symmetry  of  his  mental  structure,  in 
its  harmonious  connection  with  the  development  of  his  moral 
faculties ;  the  integrity  of  his  spirit,  the  purity  of  his  affections ; 
his  manly  energy,  as  well  as  his  meekness  and  modesty  ;  his 
keen  perceptions  of  right,  all  but  equalling  his  instinctive 
aversion  to  wrong.    But  in  this  relation,  all  I  might  say  has 
been,  in  a  measure,  anticipated  by  previous  writers  ;  and  so, 
should  I  advert  to  his  habits  of  study,  the  style  of  his  preach- 
ing, or  to  the  merits  of  his  published  works  ;  not  overlooking 
what  some  might  call  the  secret  of  his  success. 
•    Was  it  simply  faith  in  God's  Word,  or  love  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  ?    Doubtless  both  of  these  elements  of  piety  entered 
into  his  personal  religion.    Or,  if  any  one  feature  of  his 
Christian  character  was  more  conspicuous  than  another,  was 
it  not  a  steady,  operative  sense  of  duty  to  Him  who  had 
bought  him  with  a  price  ?    Not  so  much  mere  strength  of 
will,  but  the  sentiment  of  moral  obligation.    He  was  strong 
in  the  consciousness  of  right,  whence  springs  the  sublime  1 
ought    This  it  was  that  in  him  seemed  the  one  pervading, 
overmastering  sentiment,  and  which,  under  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances, always  leads  to  perseverance  amid  difficulties, 
encouragement    amid  gloomy  surmises,  hope  when  others 
prognosticate  disaster — to  quiet,  patient  waiting  for  God's 
time  and  God*s  salvation. 

Clear  is  it  to  my  mind  that,  however  he  loved  study  for  its 
own  sake,  he  valued  it  the.more  from  its  subserviency  to  the 
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illostration  and  defense  of  revealed  truth.  A  mind  like  his 
could  never  have  been  satisfied  but  in  imparting  as  well  as 
in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  drawn  from  the 
works  as  well  as  from  the  Word  of  Qod.v  He  loved  Truth, 
not  for  the  gilded  bribe,  nor  fame's  heights,  but  for  its  own 
sake — its  solemn  grandeur,  its  vast  relations  to  God's  glory 
and  man's  immortal  interests — ^yea,  for  righteousness  sake  ; 
and  from  day  to  day-^alJ  his  powers  in  consenting  unison 
with  the  laws  of  eternal  rectitude  and  love — ^he  worked  on, 
from  year  to  year,  through  scores  of  years,  until  "he  was  not, 
for  Gk>d  took  him  ; "  and  if  we  argue  on  the  principles  of 
analogy  (his  own  favorite  mode  of  reasoning),  may  we  not 
indulge  the  thought  that  he  is  now,  in  a  boundless  field  of 
existence,  essaying  new  labors  in  the  service  and  to  the  glory 
of  God. 

To  turn  our  eye,  if  but  for  an  instant,  on  his  past  history, 
we  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  he  was  eminently  favored, 
and,  in  various  particulars,  singularly  blessed. 

Naturally  gifted  and  prepossessing,    grace    added  new 
charms  to  the  natural  simplicity  and  sweetness  of  his  dis- 
position. Endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  activity  and  grasp 
of  mind,  grace  quickened  his  perceptions  in  the  realms  of 
thought,  and  imbued  his  faculties  with  a  spirit  of  earnest, 
persistive  appUcation  to  the  duties  of  his  "  high  calling." 
His  lot  was  cast  among  a  people  who  were  prepared  to  ap- 
preciate his  scholarly  attainments,  no  less  than  the  quiet 
virtues  that  adorned  his  character.     Even  during  his  trial,  if 
not  in  his  trial,  he  was  favored  in  having  a  pastoral  relation 
to  such  a  people,  for  they  heard  of  his  rising  early  both  sum- 
mer and  winter,  and  going  morning  after  morning,  despite  of 
rain  or  snow  and  sleet,  to  his  study  in  the  church  ;  and  they 
knew  that  he  was  there  prayerfully  engaged  in  the  study 
of  God's  word — (their  famous  sexton,  himself  a  character, 
had  been  led  to  anxious  thought,  just  in  consequence  of  over- 
hearing him  pray  in  his  study), — and  they  could  not  think 
that  one  so  conscientiously  busied,  could  go  far  astray  from 
truth  and  duty;  and  they  gathered  around  him  only  the 
closer  and  sympathised  with  him.  in  his  sore  trial,  and  lis- 
tened to  him  with  the  deeper  interest,  and  the  truth  from 
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his  lips  took  a  stronger  hold  on  them  ;  and  they  prayed  for 
him,  that  his  trial  might  be  overruled  for  good,  and  that 
boldness  might  be  giyen  unto  him  to  make  known  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

His  case  too  awakened  sympathy  beyond  his  own  limits, 
and  induced  unwonted  inquiry  about  the  vexed  questions  of 
theological  discussion,  until  not  a  few  leading  minds  in  the 
church  began  to  see  that  true  religion  has  a  unity  and  con- 
sistency by  itself,  distinct  from  the  unity  and  consistency  of 
theoretical  views  ;  that  the  only  necessary  condition  of  union 
with  Christ  is  neither  connection  with  any  particular  eccle- 
siastical organization,  nor  even  a  certain  form  of  intellectoal 
conception,  but  a  right  state  of  the  heart  and  affections ;  that 
if  true  men  think  at  all,  they  may  differ  on  subordinate  points 
— ^until  great  and  good  men  agreed  to  differ,  in  relation  to 
matters  on  account  of  which  a  certain  ecclesiastical  court  en- 
tertained serious  charges  against  one  of  its  youthful  members, 
— ^nay,  until  in  the  spring  of  1870,  the  two  great  bodies  of  the 
long  separated  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  the 
gushing  fulness  of  brotherly  love  and  Christian  sympathy, 
and  sincere  regard  for  the  honor  and  cause  of  Christ,  came 
together,  for  the  first  time  after  their  prolonged  estrangement, 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  same  Standards,  "  pure  and  simple,"  by  which  in  the 
fall  of  1836,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Albert  Barnes  had  been  tried 
and  condemned.  He  himself  was  spared  to  witness  this  great 
sight,  and  to  respond  to  the  outburst  of  devout  hearts  on 
that  occasion.  Behold,  what  hath  God  wrought ! 

He  was  favored  as  to  the  time  and  design  of  his  first  pub- 
lished work.  Sabbath  schools  were  then  iucreasing  in  number, 
and  growing  in  importance  in  the  .councils  of  the  church. 
There  was  a  felt  want  in  the  schools, — something  in  advance 
of  the  old  literature  for  the  schools, — something  in  particular 
that  might  facilitate  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  by  the 
rising  generation. 

No  book  was  then  better  adapted  to  this  end  than  "  Barnes* 
Notes "  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  No  sooner  was  it 
published  than  it  was  sought  after  by  his  friends,  and  entered 
so  readily  into  circulation,  that  pastors  themselves,  from  regard 
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to  the  right  instruction  of  their  schools— lest  tares  should  spring 
Tip  among  the  wheat — were  constrained  to  look  into  a  work,  the 
author  of  which,  since  his  trial,  was  admitted  to  be  as  at  least 
of  questionable  theological  sentiments ;  and  thus  it  became 
only  the  more  known,  and  eyen  appreciated.  Prejudice  was 
disarmed,  and  pastors,  in  not  a  few  instances,  found  it  to  be  a 
book  of  conyenient  reference  for  themselyes,  as  well  as  a 
suitable  aid  for  the  teachers  of  Bible  classes. 

Haying  thus  struck  a  rich  yein,  Mr.  Barnes  was  fayored 
with  the  requisite  health  and  strength  to  follow  it  out.  Sys- 
tematic as  (Uligent,  punctual  to  the  hour,  and  eyen  the  min- 
ute in  the  beginning  and  ending  of  his  eyery-day  self-imposed 
task,  he  reached  the  grand  consummation  of  his  life-work — 
the  '*  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Beyelation :"  and  when  his  old 
father  reoeiyed  from  him  a  complete  set  of  his  published 
works,  all  he  said  was — ^for  he  was  a  man  of  few  words  :  "Well, 
Albert  always  was  a  good  boy  to  work !" 

He  was  fayored,  moreoyer,  in  haying  been  spared  to  retain 
his  charge  amid  a  people  still  united  among  themselyes,  and 
deyoted  to  him  as  their  pastor, — ^to  preach  to  them  on  the 
anniyersary  of  his  sixtieth  year.  Still  more,. in  haying  been 
spared  to  look  back  from  the  height  of  his  seyentieth  year, 
and  tell  the  church  and  the  world,  "  What  Life  is  at  Three 
Score  Tears  and  Ten."  Few  pastors  have  eyer  been  spared 
to  do  this.  Few,  eyen  when  spared,  haye  had  the  necessary 
vigor  of  mind  and  body  to  do  this.  To  fewer  still  has  it  eyer 
occurred  to  attempt  this. 

It  was  a  felicitious,  if  not  an  original  thought.  Valuable 
as  his  Notes  may  be,  nothing  that  fell  from  his  lips,  or  was 
written  by  his  pen,  scarcely  surpasses  in  yalue  to  the  rising 
generation  of  ministers  this  last  remarkable  discourse  ;*  em- 
bodying, as  it  does,  the  results  of  his  life,  long  obseryations, 
the  great  changes  which  haye  taken  place  in  both  the  Church 

*  When  this  was  written,  I  was  not  aware  that  the  American  Tract 
Society  had  published  an  edition  of  this  discourse ;  and  but  a  few  days 
since,  having  occasion  to  visit  the  library  of  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, what  did  I  see  there,  to  my  satisfaction,  as  well  as  surprise — as  It 
were  a  providential  confirmation  of  the  estimate  I  had  formed  of  the  dis- 
course—but  quite  a  pile  of  the  edition  for  the  use  of  the  Theological 
students  I  • 
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and  tbe  State,  the  amazing  advances  in  all  that  respects  the 
rights  of  man,  the  mental,  moral,  and  material  interests  of 
society,  the  growth  of  oar  country,  the  development  of  its 
resources,  the  enlightenment  of  its  population,  and  the  up- 
building of  Messiah's  kingdom  thoughout  the  world ;  all  serving 
to  illustrate  the  adaptations  of  Providence  to  beneficent  ends, 
and  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man  ;  fraught  too  with  the 
most  cheerful  views  of  the  church's  future,  and  man's  increas- 
ing elevation  in  the  scale  of  moral  being ;  admirably  adapted 
to  animate  and  cheer  one  on,  whose  life-plan  respects  Ood'8 
glory  and  man's  chief  good.    As  when  the  sun  at  his  setting 
irradiates  encompassing  clouds,  and  throws  his  last  rays 
athwart  the  landscape,  giving  ''  tokens  of  a  goodly  day  to- 
morrow," so  did  his  life  at  "  three-score  years  and  ten  "  shine 
forth  with  unwonted  brilliancy,  revealing  the  kindliHess  of  his 
spirit,  and  lighting  up  to  our  vision  the  glories  of  coming  ages, 
until  we  feel  that  it  is  a  great  thing  to  begin  life  with  God's 
book  for  our  guide,  and  Christ's  salvation  our  end  ;  to  pass 
tl^ough  a  world  of  sin  and  toil  and  sorrow  as  he  did,  work- 
ing, "  while  it  is  called  day ;"  doing  our  part  in  the  great 
drama  of  human  existence  :  yea,  a  glorious  thing  to  lookback 
on  a  long  life  spent  in  the  cordial  recognition  of  God's  claims, 
in  the  furtherance  of  Christ's  mission,  the  triumphs  of  Be- 
deeming  love  over  a  fallen  humanity ! 

But  if  he  was  so  favored  in  his  life,  what  shall  we  say  of  his 
death  ?  I  may  not  trust  myself.  This  is  his  province*  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  be  at  Mr.  Barnes'  house  the  morning  of  the 
day  that  proved  to  have  been  his  last  on  earth ;  to  converse 
with  him  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;.  to  "  break 
bread"  with  him  for  the  last  time  in  the  midst  of  his  lovingfam- 
ily  ;  and  shortly  after  to  part  with  him  that  he  might  go  on  his 
errand  of  Christian  condolence  to  the  house  of  a  neighboring 
parishioner. — And,  may  I  not  add  whose  sad,  sad  privilege  it 
was  to  have  been  called,  within  a  few  hours,  to  that  same  house 
of  mourning,  there  to  see  him  in  the  same  chair  he  had  taken  on 

*  Henry  Neill,  D.D.,  whose  interest  in  the  subjects  of  this  article  revived 
my  own,  by  whose  request  the  article  was  written,  to  whom  I  cheer/tali/ 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  several  items  of  intelligeuce. 

«  R.  W.  D. 
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entering  the  parlor ;  with  his  right  hand  over  the  arm  of  the 
chair,  his  left,  ungloved,  by  his  side,  his  head  thrown  back, 
and  he — ah,  how  changed — asle^  in  death  !  and  from  thence 
to  aid  in  carrying  his  mortal  remains  to  the  house  he  had 
loved,  and  had  so  recently  left ;  and  to  break  the  mournful  tid- 
ings to  his  beloved  wife. 


Art.  TIL— the  REVIVAL  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOGMATICS. 

By  Prof.  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzeb,  D  D.,  of  Utrecht. 
Translated  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Wkstbrvelt. 

A  NEW  ERA.  for  Dogmatics  also  has  dawned  in  our  age, 
which  has  not  improperly  been  greeted  as  the  age  of  the 
Begeneration  of  Christian  Theology.  The  earlier  Bational- 
ism  and  Snpernatnralism,  both  from  their  stand-point  equally 
one-sided,  have  been  succeeded  by  A  more  just  and  fruitful 
apprehension  of  the  truth  as  life  from  God,  historically  re- 
vealed in  Christ,  known  only  in  the  light  of  the  Scriptures, 
along  the  way  of  personal  spiritual  experience.  Proceeding 
from  Germany,  iL  tendency  of  Dogmatics  han  made  its  in- 
fluence  felt  in  the  various  churches  even  of  other  lands,  and 
has  with  increasing  clearness  and  firmness  maintained  itself 
against  t^e  attacks  of  a  constantly  more  shameless  infidelity. 
Enriched  with  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  purified  by  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  the  present,  the  science  moves  steadily  onward, 
though  by  numberless  circuitous  ways  and  not  without  strong 
reaction,  towards  a  brighter  future,  in  which  it  can  more 
fuHy  than  ever  before  satisfyits  imperative  demands. 

The  title  of  this  article  is  not  designed  to  express  unqualified 
commendation,  but  simply  to  indicate  the  revived  scientific 
life  of  the  present,  contrasted  with  the  stagnation  and  decline 
of  the  preceding  century.  It  is  not  intended  hereby  to  deny, 
that  this  revival  has  been  accompanied  by  renewed  retrogres- 
sion or  dangerous  maladies. 
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The  history  of  the  revival  of  Dogmatics  in  Germany  is  as- 
sociated with  the  great  name  of  Fr.  Schleiermacher  (t  1834), 
the  German  Plato.  Those  who  have  eulogized  this  theologian, 
who  is  still  more  praised  than  read,  have  not  always  kept 
themselves  within  proper  boands,  and  have  often  ascribed  to 
that  which  has  great  historical  value  an  eternal  significance. 
The  requisition  at  least,  that  every  thorough  dogmatic 
investigation  should  begin  from  Schleiermacher,  is  extremely 
one-sided,  and  will  not  be  readily  assented  to  by  those,  who,  with 
Gospel  in  hand,  have  attentively  re-perused  his  Okrist,  Glau- 
benslehre  (le  Aufg.  1821).  Yet  it  can  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  possibly  gainsaid,  that  he  gave  to  the  scientific  tendency 
of  his  time  "  the  impetus  to  an  eternal  motion,"  and  like  Jolin 
the  Baptist,  preceded  anew  the  Christ.  He  inspired  an  age, 
benumbed  by  the  chill  breath  of  rationalism,  with  new  respect 
for  religion  (Reden  Uber  die  Eel.  le  Aufg.  1799),  and  com- 
mended Christianity  as  personal  life-communion  with  Christ, 
in  whom  he  beheld  the  highest  ideal  of  humanity,  the  Be- 
deemer  from  the  power  of  sin.  Incipiently  not  free  from 
Pantheism,  he  gradually  approached  nearer  to  Christian 
Theism,  and  assured  to  religion  its  indestructible  place  in 
the  inmost  sanctuary  of  the  human  consciousness.  The  car- 
dinal doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Dogmatics,  man's  absolute 
dependence  on  God  in  the  work  of  salvation,  so  often  misap- 
prehended, was  also  by  him,  though  developed  in  a  peculiar 
way,  reinstated  in  honor,  and  the  ethical  character  of  saving 
truth,  though  with  lamentable  misapprehension  of  its  histori- 
cal side,  placed  emphatically  in  the  foreground.  In  view  of 
the  wealth  of  his  mind  and  the  many-sidedness  of  his  influ- 
ence, we  can  not  be  at  all  surprised,  that  his  pupils  also,  and 
others  of  kindred  spirit  with  himself,  starting  with  his  prin- 
ciples, have  as  they  advanced  struck  out  paths  of  their  own. 
This  holds  with  regard  to  the  Dogmatics  (unfinished)  of  A. 
D.  C.  Twesten  (I.,  II.,  1,  le  Aufg.  1826),  who  inclined  much 
more  to  church  orthodoxy,  and  to  C.  J.  Nitsch  (t  1868),  whose 
System  der  Christl.  Lehre  (le  Aufg.  1829)  may  be  called  a 
powerful  effort  to  reunite  Dogmatics  and  Ethics. 

Had  Schleiermacher  in  general  endeavored  to  assure  to 
Theology  an  independent  place  beside  Philosophy,  others 
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"were  by  no  means  wanting  whose  activity  was  tinder  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  a  specific  philosophical  school.    In 
pursuance  of  the  principles  of  Jacobi,  as  they  were  developed 
by  Fries,  we  see  Dogmatics  cultivated  by  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette 
(t  1849),  a  pious  mind  with  critical  spirit,  inclined  to  skepti- 
cism and  idealism  {Lehrb.  der  chr.  Dogmat,  le  Aufg.  1816. 
Wesen  des  chr.  Glaubens,  1846).     In  the  spirit  of  the  elder 
Fichte  it  was  treated  by  L.  J.  Ruckert  (Christ.  Philosophies 
1825).     As  independent,  yet  kindred  in  spirit  with  the  ten- 
dency of  Schelling  in  his  first  period,  C.  Daub  (t  1836)  is  to 
be  mentioned,  having  regard  to  his  Theologumena  (1806)  and 
other  dogmatic  works.     Chief  representative  of  Hegehanism 
in  the  doctrinal  domain  was  Marheinecke  (t  1846),  especially 
as  appears  from  his  Dogm.  Vorlesungen  (1847.)     Many  an 
adherent  of  the  speculative  tendency  entertained  at  that  time 
the  conceit  that  peace  had  been  for  ever  concluded  between 
believing  and  knowing.   Theology,  it  was  asserted,  confessed 
the  same  truth  in  the  form  of  thesis,  to  which  Philosophy 
did  homage  in  the  higher  sense  of  phUosophial  conception. 
The  self-deception  meanwhile  became  but  too  quickly  ap- 
parent, and  the  Hegelian  school  separated  into  a  right  and 
left  side,  the  former  of  which  remained  believing,  but  from 
day  to  day  lost  influence,  and  the  latter  quickly  proclaimed 
an  absolute  separation  of  faith  and  science  as  the  highest 
wisdom,  and  made  itself  guilty  of  treating  in  the  most  sacri- 
legious manner  both  the  history  and  doctrine  of  Christianity. 
The  names  of  D.  F.  Strauss  (Christl.  GlauhensL  1840,  '41, 
II  Th.),  Bruno  Bauer,  Feuei:bach  and  others  acquired  a  sad 
celebrity,  which  renders  a  fuller  notice  unnecessary.  Accord- 
ing to  the  blasphemy  of  the  last  named,  the  secret  of  Theology 
was  to  be  exclusively  sought  in  the  domain  of  Anthropology, 
in  other  words,  Keligion  a  conceit,  self-adoration  a  duty,  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  flesh  at  once  the  highest  triumph  of 
the  spirit.   It  is  not  surprising,  where  the  tree  bore  such  fruit, 
ihat  the  school  of  Hegel  was  the  last  speculative-philoso- 
phical one,  that  exercised  such  preponderating  influence  on 
modem  Dogmatics.     That  it  was  meanwhile  possible,  even 
from  a  speculative  stand-point  to  serve  with  eminent  gifts  the 
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science  of  faith,  appeared  in  a  brilliant  manner  in  the  chief 
Christological  'w^ork  of  J.  A.  Domer. 

Without  fixed  attachment  to  a  philosophical  school,  Dog- 
matics was  in  this  period  cultivated  in  free,  independent 
spirit  by  theologians,  whose  names  may  not,  in  such  a  review 
as  this,  remain  unmktioned.  We  joL  th;m  here  together, 
although  the  tendency  of  the  one  exhibits  a  more  eclectic, 
that  of  the  other  a  more  mediating  character.  To  this  group 
belongs  Carl  Hase,  Prof,  at  Jena,  a  theological  physiognomy 
which  will  not  be  readily  confounded  with  any  other.  Genial, 
fresh,  SBsthetic,  full  of  sympathy  for  the  historical  side  of 
Christianity,  though  having  by  no  means  outgrown  Bational- 
ism,  he  sought  and  found  his  way  in  this  domain  also,  inde- 
pendently of  others.  He  enriched  the  science  with  an  JSvang. 
Dogmatik  (le  Axdg.,  1826),  a  more  popular  Gnosis  (le  Au^., 
1827),  and  a  reproduction  of  the  church  system,  according  to 
the  necessities  of  our  time  in  the  HtUterus  Redivivus  (le 
Aufg.,  183B),  over  against  which  was  placed,  by  an  anonymous 
hand,  a  Melanthon  Redivivus  (1837),  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mending the  ideal  spirit  of  Christianity,  which,  however, 
secured  less  sympathy.  Beside,  though  not  above  his,  may 
be  mentioned  here  the  dogmatic  works  of  Cramer  (1829),. 
Baumgarten  Crusius  (1830),  and  F.  F.  Fleck  (1846,  I.),  as- 
also  the  Philosophische  Dogmatik  (1856,)  of  C.  H.  Weisse^ 
constructed  with  a  view  to  the  adjustment  of  the  differeni 
tendencies.  A  less  speculative,  more  rationaUstic,  historico- 
critical  character  was  exhibited  in  the  Institutio  TheoL  Dogm, 
of  Dr.  C.  W.  D.  Grimm  (1848). — Among  the  Apologists  of 
this  period  the  place  of  honor  is  deserved  by  C.  Ullman 
(tl865),  Christian  humanist  and  historigrapher,  such  as  few 
are,  on  account  of  his  excellent  treatises  on  Die  Sundlosigkeit 
Jesu  (le  Aufg.,  1828,)  and  Das  Wesen  des  Christenth.  (1845,. 
le  Aufg),  and  A.  Tholuck,  of  more  conservative  tendency 
than  he,  but  also  still  more  than  he  many-sided,  brilliant  and 
captivating,  most  of  all  on  account  of  his  excellent  works  i 
Die  wahre  Weihe  des  Zweiflers  (le  Aufg.  1823,)  and  Die 
Olauhtourdigkeity  I.  Evang.  Geschichte  (le  Aufg.,  1836).  To 
his  friend  J.  Miiller,  a  man  of  kindred  spirit.  Dogmatics  owes 
a  masterly  elaboration  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Sin  (1839). 
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A  still  more  specifically  biblical  character  is  exhibited  by 
those  Dogmatists,  who  may  be  regarded  as  cohtinuators  of 
the  earlier  supranaturalistic  line,  such  as  A.  Hahn  (Dogm. 
1828),  W.  Bohmer  {Christ,  Glaubenswissensch.,  184.0,  '43, 
U  Th.  The  second  volume  has  special  reference  to  the  Glau^ 
benslehre  of  Strauss).  In  Switzerland  we  see  this  tendency 
worthily  represented  by  J.  L.  S.  Lutz  (Bibl.  Dogm.  1847);. 
in  Wurtemberg  by  J.  F.  Beck,  who  develops  the  dogmatic 
contents  of  the  Scripture  from  itself,  while  he  endeavors  to- 
keep  himself  as  free  as  possible  from  philosophical  and 
modem  ideas,  and  attaches  himself  to  the  earlier  Biblical- 
Baalism  of  Bengal  and  Oetinger  {Christ.  Lehrwissensch.  I. 
n.,  1838, 1841).  The  more  popular  CcUwer  Dogmatik  (IV. 
Th.,  1854 — 1858)  may  also  be  included  in  this  class,  as  also 
to  some  extent  Der  Schriftbeweiss  of  J.  C.  K,  von  Hoffinann 
(2  Th.,  1857, 1859);  a  most  remarkable  attempt  to  justify  th& 
results  of  his  own  gnosis  by  an  appeal  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Nor  was  there  a  lack,  id  Qermany  and  elsewhere,  of  those 
who  treated  Dogmatics  from  an  ecclesiastical  standpoint.. 
This  was  done  on  the  part  of  the  Lutherans,  in  a  strictly 
conservative  spirit,  above  all  by  F.  A.  Philippi  {Kirchl,  Olau^ 
bensl.  IV.  Th.,  1854^1861),  and  G.  Thomasius  (Christi  Person 
u.  Werk  u.  s.  w.  III.  Th.,  1853-1861);  more  independently 
by  C.  F.  A.  Kahnis  (Luth.  Dogm.  I.,  1861),  and  above  all,  in 
a  brilliant,  genial  way,  in  Denmark,  by  H.  L.  Martensen 
(Christi.  Dogm.  1856).  As  treatment  of  the  system  of  faith 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Moravians,  the  Evang.  Glaubens- 
lehre  nach  Schrift  und  Erfahrung  of  Herman  Plitt  (2  Th., 
1863,  '64)  is  worthy  of  high  estimation. — ^Keformed  Dogmatics 
has  been  treated  and  amply  reproduced  from  the  sources,, 
by  H.  Heppe,  Elberf.,  1861,  after  this  had  been  earlier  done, 
in  a  more  subjective  way,  by  A.  Ebrard  (le  Aufg.,  1851, 1852),. 
in  violent  opposition  to  the  principles  and  results  of  Al. 
Schweitzer  (Die  GlavheTislehre  der  Evang.  Reform.  Kirche, 
TL  Th.,  1844,  '47.  Protest.  CerUraldogmen,  11.  Th.,  1854, 1856). 
Also  the  copious  and  original  dogmatic  work  of  J.  P.  Lange 
(HE.  Th.,  1849-1852,  started  from  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
the  Beformed  Church,  which  he  endeavors,  in  a  way  equally 
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genial  as  profound,  to  bring  into  agreement  with  the  results 
of  modern  thinking. 

The  last  mentioned  name  has  imperceptibly  brought  us 
upon  freer,  Christian-speculative  territory.  The  striving  after 
deeper  apprehension  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  than  seemed 
to  be  expressed  in  the  letter  of  Scripture  or  Confession,  as  it 
had  been  essayed  by  some,  could  not  fail  to  find  a  response 
with  others.  The  ingenious  J.  F.  von  Meyer  (t  1848),  writer 
among  other  things  of  the  Blatter  fiir  hohere  Wahrheit  (1830- 
1832),  found  an  excellent  pupil  in  Rudolf  Stier,  (t  1867)  "  der 
Theolog  des  glaubigen  Schriftverstandnisses"  (Base),  who, 
though  he  has  himself  written  no  Dogmatics,  yet  has,  in  more 
ways  than  one,  had  an  important  influence  on  its  cultivation. 
The  same  can,  with  still  higher  right,  be  said  of  the  amiable 
and  profound  theosophist,  R.  Rothe  (t  1868),  who  as  well  by 
his  Ethik  as  by  his  Zur  Dogmatik  (le  1863),  and  by  his 
Dogmatik  (I,  edited  by  Schenkel,  1869,)  has  deserved  the 
encomium,  earlier  given  by  Cajetan  to  Luther  :  hahet  profun- 
-dos  oculos  et  mirabiles  speculationes  in  capiie  suo.  The  work 
too  (yet  unfinished,)  of  Ph.  F.  Keerl,  Der  Meusch  das  Eben- 
bild  Gottes  (Basel,  2  Th.,  1861,  '66),  can  not  indeed  be  any- 
where better  placed  than  in  this  class.  The  theosophical 
tendency,  viewed  as  a  whole,  finds  increasingly  a  powerful 
support  in  the  philosophical  principles  of  Fr.  von  Baader 
(tl841),  whose  Vorlesungen  uber  speculative  Dogmatik  ap- 
peared much  earlier  (1828  and  subsequently),  but  whose  ideas 
have  begun  to  work  more  powerfully  since  his  death.  Among 
the  theosophic  Apologists  the  name  of  the  early  deceased  C. 
A.  Auberlem,  also  deserves  to  remain  in  honor,  especially 
because  of  his  excellent  but  imfinished  apologetic  work:  Die 
gttttliche  Offenbarung. 

Could  the  theosophic  Dogmatics  not  always  escape  the 
reproach  of  attempting  to  be  wise  above  what  was  written, 
the  philosophical  Dogmatics  was  cultivated  in  more  or  less 
direct  contradiction  of  the  Biblical  by  the  exponents  of  the 
modem  consciousness.  The  most  extensive  work  from  that 
side  was  contributed  by  D.  Schenkel,  who,  earlier  attached 
to  a  conservative-believing  tendency,  later  presented  Bit 
/JhristL  Dogm.  vom  Standpunkt  des  Oewissens  az^  (2  Th. 
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1858, 1859),  and  in  opposition  to  Scbleiermacher,  sought  to 
commend  the  conscience  instead  of  the  feeling  as  the  rehgious 
organ.  In  German  Switzerland,  H.  Iiang  gave  to  the  public 
Okristl.  Dogmatik  (1858),  in  which  Christology  had  ceased  to 
occupy  a  separate  place.  Also  the  ChristL  Glaubendehre  of 
A.  Schweitzer  (T.  1863,  11.  1, 1869,)  appeared  as  scientific  ex- 
pression of  theological  Modernism,  and  the  Chr.  Dogmatik  of 
his  colleague,  A.  E.  Biedermann  (1869,)  furnished  a  scientific 
treatment  of  the  ecclesiastical  dogma,  in  which  the  boister- 
ous outcry :  "  No  more  Dogmatics,"  uttered  by  many  holding 
views  aldn  to  his  own,  was  impressively  rebuked. 

If  we  direct  our  view  for  a  moment  from  Germany  to  Swit- 
zerland and  Prance,  we  are  struck  with  important  analogies, 
but  also  with  more  than  one  unusual  phenomenon.   No  name 
may  be  mentioned  here  before  that  of  the  man  who  has  not 
improperly  been  denominated  the  Scbleiermacher  of  his  time, 
-while  his  clearness  far  surpassed  the  depth  of  the  latter, — 
Alex.  Vinet  (tl847),  most  indeed  for  ethics,  but  also  for 
apologetics  and  dogmatics,  a  personage  of  the  highest  signi- 
ficance.    Just  as  little  rationalist  as  mystic,  he  was  indi- 
vidualist and  spiritualist  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word. 
His  pecuKarity  consists  in  this,  that  while  he  fully  recognized 
the  supernatural  origin  of  the  revelation  of  salvation  and  the 
historical  character  of  Christianity,  next  to  the  metaphysical 
he  laid  an  emphasis,  too  long  misapprehended,  on  its  ethical 
side.      Over  against  the  theology  of  the  earlier  moderate 
supernaturalism  on  the  one  hand  (Chenevi^re  and  others), 
and  those  of  the  so-called  Bevtil  on  the  other,  he  maintained 
not  so  much  a  diflferent  conviction,  as  a  different  doctrinal 
method.     Setting  aside  the  mechanical  conception  of  the 
■  authority  of  Scripture,  for  many  at  that  time  "  the  dogma  of 
dogmas,"  he  chose  the  conscience  as  starting  point,  and  en- 
deavored, chiefly  in  a  psychological  way,  to  bring  nearer  to 
and  in  them  what  was  regarded  by  so  many  as  beyond  and 
above  them.     Such  a  man,  an  acute  critic  moreover  and  an 
eminent  stylist,  could  at  the  same  time  be,  for  the  conserva- 
tive school,  an  invaluable  ally ;  for  the  liberal,  a  highly  cele- 
brated pioneer  to  further  disenthralment.     Such  has  been 
and  still  is  the  case,  and  the  name  of  Yinet  is  not  seldom  in- 
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scribed  on  banners,  from  which  he,  could  be  still  raise  his 
head,  would  turn  it  away  with  repugnance.  The  exaggera- 
tion of  the  Scripture-principle  in  his  immediate  surroundings, 
led  the  talented  Edm.  Scherer  (La  critique  et  la  foi,  deux 
LetireSy  1850,)  into  an  ever  descending  path,  in  which  the 
name  of  Alex.  Yinet  was  one  of  the  first  milestones.  The 
new  Strasburg  school  also  (Organ  :  Bevue  de  Thi6l,)y  with  T. 
Golani  at  its  head,  quickly  passed  that  milestone,  while  in 
that  of  Montauban,  where  the  earlier  moderate  supernatural- 
ism  long  found  most  estimable  defenders,  P.  Jalaguijer  among 
others  {Le  principe  Chretien^  1853,  and  others  of  his  writings), 
the  spirit  of  Yinet  has  more  recently  been  made  serviceable 
to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  Christian  truth.  As 
organ  of  the  most  influential  pupils  of  Yinet  and  of  others  of 
kindred  spirit  with  him,  may  be  mentiened  the  Bevue  Chret- 
tenne  of  Edm.  de  Pressens(5,  with  its  Bulletin  Theologique,^ 
In  France  and  Switzerland  also  modem  Supematuratism 
maintains  an  uncompromising  warfare  against  the  naturalistic 
negation  (Renan,  Reville,  Coquerel),  which,  so  far  as  Dog- 
matics can  yet  be  spoken  of  here,  contemplates  its  entire 
reconstruction.  But  the  names  of  a  Bersier,  Godet,  Asti^r 
Naville  and  others,  justify  the  hope  that  the  conflict  will  not 
hasten  to  a  close  without  yielding  substantial  fruits.  As  sol- 
dier of  the  old  Garde,  N.  Poulain  among  the  Apologists  of 
Christianity  against  modern  Naturalism,  has  left  an  unsullied 
and  honored  name,  (t  1868). 
In  England  and  North  America  *  the  spirit  of  the  older,. 

With  the  commeDcement  of  the  year  1870,  this  periodical  assumed  the 
more  dignified  title  of  Hetue  Theohgique^  under  the  Joint  editorship  of  the 
Pastors  £.  de  Pressens^  and  R.  Hollard,  of  Paris,  and  C.  Babut,  of  Nimes, 
and  the  Professors  0.  Bois,  J.  Monod,  and  F.  Bonifas,  of  Montauban,  and 
F.  Lichtenberger  and  A.  Babatier,  of  Strasburg.  It  seemed  to  be  entering 
upon  a  career  of  extended  usefulness.  The  July  number  was  received  by 
us  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France  and  Prussia.— Tr. 

*  Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  comparatively  meagre  is  the 
notice,  given  by  the  author,  of  what  has  been  done  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  in  the  field  of  Dogmatics.  It  is  not  surprising,  however,  tiiat  a 
Dutch  divine  should  share  in  a  fault,  so  common  with  Gkrman  theologians, 
of  almost  wholly  ignoring  English  and  American  theological  literatore. 
To  speak  only  of  America,  we  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  of  what  has 
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^th  alternate  success,  struggles  continually  with  that  of  the 
newer  time,  under  unmistakable  influence  of  what  is  taking 
place  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  Over  against  the  apolo- 
.^etio  striving  of  an  earlier  age,  a  modem  critical  tendency 
C  Essays  and  Beviews,"  Colenso,)  has  arisen,  and  beside  in- 
trepid maintainers  of  the  old  orthodoxy,  eloquent  representa- 
tives of  Unitarianism  and  Naturalism  (Ghanning,  Parker  and 
others,)  courageously  raised  their  voice.  As  organ  of  a  liberal, 
believing,  and  at  the  same  time  scientific  tendency,  more  than 
one  periodical,  especially  the  Contemporary  Review  (1866), 
promises  much  good  for  the  future. — Even  the  still  waters  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden  are  moved,  and — ^not  to  speak  of  J. 
P.  Mijnster — ^the  name  of  Grundvig,  as  also  the  controversy 
between  Martensen  and  Nielsen,  show  that  in  the  first-named 
country  at  least  we  can  not  speak  here  of  a  dead  stability. 

Even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Bomish  church  the  study  of 
Dogmatics  has  not  slumbered  in  our  age.  At  times  also  un- 
der the  influence  of  celebrated  philosophers  (Hermes,  Giinther, 
V.  Baader  and  others),  it  found  meritorious  cultivators  in 
Dobmeier  (1807),  Brenner  (1815),  Klee  (1840),  Staudenmeier 
(Chrisa.  Dogmat.  Ill  BB.  1844-'48).  J.  F.  von  Drey  (Apol- 
ogetikf  UL  BB.  1838-1847)  deserves  mention  as  among  the 
best  apologists  of  our  time,  while  the  Symhdik  was  treated 
by  J.  A.  Mbhler  (tl838)  in  such  a  way  as  fully  entitled  him  to 
the  epitaph :  Ecc^esice  Solamen.  The  justifiable  reaction 
against  the  superficial  German  Catholicism  has  in  the  issue 
been  advantageous  to  the  scientific  life  in  this  church.  Much 
less  life  in  this  respect  also  has  been  thus  far  exhibited  by 
the  Greek  (Russian)  church,  which,  by  the  mouth  of  the  im- 
perial counselor  of  state,  Alexander  de  Stourza  (1816),  de- 
fended its  Confession  against  a  Jesuitic  attack.  It  possesses, 
however,  among  others  a  more  copious  than  attractive  Manual 
of  our  science  by  the  celebrated  bishop  Makarius,  with  an 
extended  introduction,  which  also  contains  important  hints 
respecting  the  theological  literature  of  his  country.    (Theoh- 

been  done,  In  this  domain,  by  snch  men  as  Edwards,  Bellamy,  Hopkins, 
Emmons,  Dwlght,  Taylor,  Woods,  &c. ;  nor,  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  sach  able  and  influential  theological  quarterlies  as  the  Princet<ni  BevieWy 
the  BSbUoiheea  Sacra,  and  the  >mbricak  Presbyterian  Reyiew.— Tr. 
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gie  dogmat,  orthodoxe,  par  Macaire^  ete.,  traduit  par  un  Russe^ 
III.  Vol.  Paris,  1857-1861.) 

In  our  Fatherland,  finally,  the  more  recent  history  of  dog- 
matics has  least  of  all  to  speak  of  a  standing  still,  although 
it  can  just  as  little  make  mention  of  a  vigorous  progress.    In 
the  first  third  of  this  century,  the  supematuralistic-Biblical 
tendency,  which   has  been  already  indicated  (Sec.  14, 13), 
continued  to  maintain  itself  with  calmness ;  more  scientific- 
ally in  the  school  of  Heringa  and  J.  van  Yoorst  (Comp.  Theol. 
Chr.  1st  ed.  1808),  popularly  under  the  lead  of  L.  Egeling 
{De  weg  der  Zaligh  II.  Dl.  le.  uitg.  1820).    Even  the  cause 
of  orthodoxy  was  philosophically  pleaded  by  the  learned 
Kantian,  J.  J.  Le  Eoy  (De  Godd.  Openb.  d.  B.  2  DD.  1829, 
'30).     On  the  other  side,  more  rationalistic  sympathies  re- 
vealed themselves,  for  instance,  in  the  sensational  work  of 
P.  W.  Brouwer  (BijbeUeer  axmgaande  den  persoon  van  Christus, 
1826),  and  in  that  of  P.  van  der  Willigen  on  Set  Wezen  des 
Christend.  (le.  uitg.  1836).     The  Godgdeerde  Bijdragen^  also, 
in  the  dispute  which  meanwhile  arose  respecting  the  binding 
authority  of  the  doctrinal  standards,  continued  to  support  the 
advocates  of  emancipation.  Were  vague  and  indefinite  views, 
as  a  consequence,  entertained  by  many,  a  new  phase  was  dis- 
closed on  the  appearance  of  the  Groningen  school  (1837  and 
subsequently ;  (Organ  :  the  periodical,  Waarheid  in  lA^def), 
which  gave  to  the  public  in  1843  its  "Compendium  dogmatices 
et  Apologetiees  ChristiansB."  Over  against  one-sided  estima- 
tion of  Christian  doctrine,  the  person  of  Christ  was  here 
elevated  to  the  central  point  of  the  system,  and  greater  em- 
phasis was  laid  on  life  in  communion  with  him.    It  is  not 
surprising,  that  this  school  found  on  the  one  hand  warm  sup- 
porters, and  on  the  other  manifold  opposition.    Its  concep- 
tion of  God  was  Unitarian,  its  Hamartology  almost  semi- 

*  Theological  CorttribtUions.  This  able  periodical  is  published  monthly. 
It  is  the  repository  of  many  valaable  theological  dissertations.— Tb. 

t  Truth  in  Love,  This  was  formerly  a  quarterly,  but  it  is  now  issued 
monthly.  It  is  conducted  with  great  ability  and  candor.  Its  editors  arc 
P.  Hofstede  de  Groot,  C.  H.  van  Herwerden,  Chz.  and  A.  T.  Reltsma.  It 
is  fully  abreast  with  the  times.  Its  last  number  contains  an  able  and  in- 
teresting article  by  A.  T.  Reitsma,  entitled,  Jestif  according  to  modem  pri^ 
dples.^^TiL, 
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Pelagian,  its  Christology  Arian-ApoUinarian,  its  whole  view 
of  the  Gospel  having  more  of  a  pedagogic  than  a  soteriolog- 
ical  complexion,  whilst  demonology  was  wanting,  and  Escha- 
tology  was  closed  by  the  doctrine  of  the  restoration  of  all 
things.  Thus  it  seemed  to  give  to  one  too  much,  to  another 
too  little ;  but  this  must  be  said  to  its  honor,  that  it  rejected 
only  what  it  thought  was  nowhere  taught  in  the  Gospel  of 
the  Scriptures.  Not  only  in  its  flourishing  period  (1840-1855) , 
but  also  since  it  has  remained  true  to  its  historico-supemat- 
ixral  apprehension  of  the  GK>spel,  and  so  little  does  it  deserve 
the  blame  of  having  prepared  the  way  for  modem  Naturalism,. 
that  it,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  over  against  it  a  developed 
and  strongly  apologetic  character. 

Like  the  Groningen  school,  those  of  Utrecht  and  Leyden 
also  sent  forth  their  dogmatic  Manuals ;  the  former  in  the 
Compendium  Thed.  Chr.  Dogm.  (1853)  of  H.  E.  Vinke  (f  1862), 
disciple  of  Heringa,  but  at  the  same  time  of  Yan  Eeusde,. 
Biblical,  irenic,  and  eminently  a  practical  theologiln ;  the  lat- 
ter in  the  Initia  Dogmatices  Christiance  of  J.  H.  Scholten  (le 
nitg.  1864).  Already  in  1848  the  last-mentioned  scholar  had 
made  his  appearance  with  a  work  of  much  greater  significance: 
De  leer  der  Hervormde  Kerk  in  hare  grondbeginselen  uit  de 
hronnen  voorgestdd  en  beoordeeld*  (II  Deelen,  4e  uitg.  1861), 
afterwards  partially  supplemented  in  a  monograph  on  Ve 
Vrije  Wil  t  (1858\  It  is  seldom  that  the  Habent  sua  fata  has 
so  marked  a  fulfillment  in  any  work  as  it  has  had  in  this,  and 
perhaps  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  to  indicate  its  proper 
place  in  the  history  of  the  science;  objective  characterization, 
too,  is  sufficient.  Had  the  Groningen  school  shown  an  evi- 
dent leaning  to  Evangelical  Catholicism,  that  of  Leyden,  on 
the  contrary,  sought  to  reinstate  in  honor  the  faith  of  the  Be- 
formed  church,  but  purified  and  developed.  According  to  the- 
author's  own  testimony,  his  book  was  "  a  critique  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church  according  to  its  own  principles,  which, 
without  direct  declaration  of  war,  contained  an  attack  on  the 
existing  theology  in  all  its  tendencies."     Making  a  sharp  dis- 

*Tlie  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  chnrch  in  its  fundamental  principles,  er- 
hibited  fh>m  its  sources  and  criticised, 
t  Free  Will. 
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tinction  between  principle  and  doctrine,  he  exhibited  the  lat- 
ter in  a  light  that  seemed  to  very  many  absolutely  irreconcil- 
able with  the  sum  and  substance  of  their  Evangelical  and  ec- 
clesiastical confession.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  otherwise, 
than  that  he  should  hear  manifold  contradiction  from  the 
bosom  of  other  churches  and  denominations.  Even  he  him- 
self, just  as  little  as  the  stream  of  time,  remained  standing 
immovably  still.  He  gradually  approached  the  principles  of 
the  empirical  school,  till  he  finally  made  a  public  declaration 
of  war  against  all  supernaturalism  (1867).  That  it  was  not 
impossible,  in  the  treatment  of  Dogmatics  in  scientific  spirit, 
to  arrive  at  different  results,  appeared  in  the  meanwhile  from 
the  Bijdragen  tot  de  verJdaringy  toetsing  en  onttvikkdtng  van  de 
leer  der  Herv.  KerJcy^  by  J.  J.  van  Toorenbergen  (1865).  Of 
the  manner  in  which  Dogmatics  was  cultivated  in  the  evan- 
gelical Lutheran  church,  evidence  was  furnished  in  the  In- 
leiding  an^  Schets  of  F.  J.  Domela  Nieuwenhuis  (t  1869.)  The 
Beginsden  en  leer  der  oude  Doopsgezindenf  were  exhibited  anew 
by  S.  Hockstra  Bz.  (1863),  who  moreover  appeared  as  inde- 
pendent cultivator  of  Dogmatics,  from  an  indeterministic 
standpoint,  in  modem  spirit,  but  with  idealistic  principles. 
See  especially  his  jBrownew  en  Grondslagenvan  het  Godsdienstig 
gdoofX  (1864). 

That  the  empirical  tendency  of  the  philosophical  investiga- 
tion, should  in  many  respects  operate  detrimentally  on  the 
cultivation  of  Dogmatics,  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  The 
dogma,  that  no  Dogmatics  at  all  could  or  should,  exist,  bad 
become  with  many  an  axiom  ;  not  so,  however,  but  that  the 
advocates  of  this  theory  saw  themselves  constrained  to  allow 
a  minimum  of  absolutely  indispensable  dogmas.  What  in 
this  way  alone  remains  as  dogmatic  principle  and  residuum, 
has,  among  others,  been  expressed  by  A.  Pierson  ( BespiegeUng, 
Gezag  en  Ervaring,\\  1855  j,  though  a  Schets  (Sketch)  of  Dog- 
matics had  been  previously  communicated  by  Opzoomer 
Kunst-en  Letterhode,%  1854,  bl.  295.)  The  breach  between  Em- 

*  ContrUnUions  to  the  Expotition^  Testing  and  DevelopmerU  of  the  Doctrineof 
Vie  Reformed  Church. 
t  T)ie  Principles  and  Doctrines  of  the  old  BaptisU. 

{Sources  and  Foundations  of  tUHigious  FaiVi. 
Speculation,  Authority  and  Experience. 
§  The  name  of  a  Periodical.    Bng.  Messenger  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
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piricism  and  Church  and  Theology,  has,  moreover,  after  man- 
ifold '^misanderstanding"  become  so  apparent,  that  the  illu- 
sion of  the  modern  tendency  is  almost  universally  acknowledged 
and  lamented.  Over  against  its  naturalistic  tendency  the 
ethical  school,  among  others,  entered  the  arena,  especially  by 
the  mouth  of  its  talented  leader,  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye. 
While  it  conceived  of  Dogmatics  as  *'  the  description  of  the 
Christian  life  of  the  church,  which  is  necessarily  one  with  the 
highest  truth,"  it  was  mainly  influenced  by  the  endeavor  "to 
transW  Christianity  from  the  purely  religious  sphere  into  the 
moral,  or,  rather,  to  bring  into  view  the  moral  side  of  the 
supersensual  dogma,  and  so  cause  the  doctrine  to  become 
truth  and  life."  Thus  the  ethical  school  endeavored,  though 
not  evident  to  all,  to  become  in  its  measure  for  the  church 
and  theology  of  Holland,  what  Vinet-was  for  those  of  France 
and  Switzerland. 

Is  it  with  great  hesitation  that  the  ethical  school  accepts 
the  qualification  of  being  supernaturalistic?    Modem  super- 
naturalism,  on  the  contrary,  boldly  avows  that  it  expects  the 
prosperity  of  the  church  and  the  promotion  of  science,  mainly 
from  the  strenuous  maintenance  and  application  of  super- 
naturalistic  principles.     From  this  standpoint,  also  occupied 
by  the  writer  of  these  lines,  Christianity  is  viewed  as  the  fruit 
of  a  supernatural  revelation  of  salvation ;  dogmatics  conse- 
sequently  is  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  ethics,  doctrine  for  the  regulation  of  the  life);  and  the 
historical  character  of  the  Christian  religion  is  emphatically 
placed  in  the  foreground.     This  tendency  is  denominated 
supematuralisticy  because  it  proceeds  from  faith  in  a  God  who 
is  Lord  in  his  own  creation,  and  who  has  revealed  himself  in 
Jesus  Christ  in  a  way  which  can  not  possibly  be  explained  as 
the  mere  natural  result  of  purely  finite  causes.     Modern  Sti- 
pernaturalistic,  hecSkVLse  it  win  not,  in  its  attachment  to  the 
old,  remain  stationary,  but  seeks  to  be  progressive,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  it  (in  distinction  from  an  earlier  superuatural- 
ism)  proceeds,  not  from  a  deistic,  but  from  a  theistic  concep- 
tion of  God  ;  it  places  not  the  doctrine  but  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  foreground,  and  next  to  the  metaphysical  and 
historical,  it  aims  to  reinstate  also  in  its  full  rights  the  ethi- 

26 
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cal  character  of  the  revelation  of  salvation.  It  strives  to  be 
science  of  faith,  but  drawn  above  all  from  Ood's  revelation  in 
Christ,  as  that  is  announced  to  us  in  the  Gospel,  and  known 
in  the  light  of  spiritual  experience.  Historico-critical  in  its 
nature,  it  exhibits  at  once  an  apologetic  and  an  irenic  char- 
acter. It  is  rooted  in  the  past,  it  wrestles  with  the  present, 
and  has  its  eye  above  all  turned  to  the  future.  Whether  ft, 
too,  is  to  have  a  future,  and  of  what  character,  time  alone  can 
reveal. 


Art.    IV.— retributive    LAW   AND   CAPITAL    PUNISH- 
MENT. 
By  Rev.  Charles  Wiley,  D.D.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  those  who 
have  sought  occasion  against  them,  that  thej  appear  at  times 
to  indulge  in  the  language  of  imprecation  and  wrath,  and  to 
afford  a  seeming  sanction  and  allowance  to  the  dictates  of 
private  malice  and  revenge ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  part  of 
the  Bible  that  is  more  open  to  this  supposed  exception  than  the 
Book  of  Psalms — a  portion  of  Sacred  Writ  which  embodies, 
at  the  same  time,  more  than  any  other,  the  sentiments  and 
language  of  a  true  and  fervent  devotion.  There  has  been  a 
difficulty  felt  in  reconciling  these  two  things — that  the  same 
lips  should  at  one  moment  utter  the  sentiments  of  a  deep  and 
imaffected  piety,  and  in  the  next  breath  almost  imprecate 
the  direst  vengeance  *  upon  an  enemy  and  a  persecutor,  has 
been  thought  to  present  a  formidable  difficulty.  It  has  been 
sometimes  urged  as  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  claim  of 
the  Scriptures  to  divine  inspiration. 

We  shall  not  enumerate  the  various  methods  in  which  this 
objection  has  been  met,  but  content  ourselves  with  calling 
attention  to  one  very  obvious  distinction,  which,  it  seems  to 
us,  wiU  go  far  to  remove  the  apparent  difficulty  referred  to. 
Those  who  make  this  objection  have  not  been  sufficiently 
careful  to  distinguish  between  the  natural  sentiment  of  Justice 
in  the  human  breast,  together  with  its  instinctive  expressions, 

*  Vld.  Ps.  cxix,  17,  etc. 
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and  the  dictates  and  feelings  of  private  malice  and  revenge. 

That  the  human  mind  is  furnished  with  a  natural  sentiment 
^justice,  which  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  any  feeling  of 
revenge,  will  be  obvious  to  every  man  who  consults  his  own 
consciousness,  or  observes  the  operation  of  his  mind  in  ap- 
propriate circumstances.  What  are  those  instinctive  feelings 
that  rise  in  the  bosom  of  every  man  at  the  first  contempla- 
tion of  cruelty  and  wrong  ?  What  is  it  that  prompts  a  man, 
when  he  hears  of  some  outrage  that  has  been  done,  or  some 
flagitious  crime  that  has  been  committed,  instantly  to  turn 
his  indignation  against  the  offender  ?  What  leads  us  to  wish 
that  the  criminal  may  be  apprehended  by  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice ?  And  why  are  we  pained  at  the  very  idea  that  out- 
rageous crime  should  go  unpunished  ?  The  answer  to  these 
questions  is  obvious.  We  are  impelled,  before  all  reflection, 
by  a  natural  sentiment  ofjiistice,  to  desire  that  crime  may  meet 
ito  appropriate  retribution.  There  is  a  law  of  our  mental 
and  moral  constitution,  implanted  by  the  hand  of  Qod  him- 
self for  the  wisest  purposes,  that  connects  crim^  and  penalty 
indissolubly  together.  Nor  are  feelings  of  this  kind  to  be 
confounded  at  all  with  the  dictates  of  private  revenge.  They 
are  as  distinct  as  any  other  two  classes  of  feelings  in  the 
human  mind.  We  have  these  feelings  of  indignation  against 
an  offender  whom  we  never  saw.  We  have  them  as  clearly  when 
the  rights  of  others  have  been  violated  as  when  our  ovm  have 
been  invaded.  They  are  in  fact  instinctive  and  irresistible, 
and  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  feelings  that  spring  up 
in  the  relations  of  private  animosity  and  revenge. 

Now  the  explanation  we  would  give  of  much  of  the  language 
of  imprecation  that  is  found  in  the  Book  pf  Psalms,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  Bible,  (we  do  not  propose  it  as  original,  but 
as  satisfactory,*)  is,  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  tlie  dictate  of 
the  doss  of  ftdings  which  are  connected  with  the  natural  send- 
ment  qfjtistice.  Expressions  of  this  kind  are  to  be  looked 
upon  to  a  large  extent  as  the  instinctive  expressions  of  this 
sentiment.    David  was  an  eminently  holy  man,  according  to 


*  See  an  elaborate  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Btbliotheca  Sacra,  some 
years  ago,  by  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards. 
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the  standard  of  the  times.  He  had  acquired  a  growing  sen- 
sibility to  the  evil  nature  of  sin  and  crime.  He  w^as  far  in 
advance  of  the  most  of  those  around  him  in  the  general  paritj 
and  elevation  of  his  character.  A  strong  natural  sentiment 
of  justice,  a  lively  abhorrence  of  crime,  as  evinced  in  his  own 
deep  repentance,  and  a  sincere  love  to  the  Divine  law,  were 
feelings  that  had  been  cultivated  and  matured  with  the  prog- 
ress of  his  piety.  He  saw  around  him  many  that  were  guilty 
of  flagitious  crimes  and  offences,  and  whether  these  crimes 
were  committed  against  himself  or  against  others,  he  felt  a 
proportionate  indignation  against  them ;  and  this  feeling  haul 
its  strong  and  appropriate  expressions  in  the  very  midst  of 
those  strains  of  devotion  and  piety  in  which  he  loved  to  in- 
dulge, and  which  have  been  transmitted  in  the  Psalms  as  one 
of  the  richest  legacies  of  the  Church  of  God :  "  Do  not  I  hate 
them  that  hate  Thee," — ^he  exclaims  on  a  certain  occasion, — 
"I  hate  them  with  perfect  hatred.  I  count  them  mine 
enemies."  Is  any  one  so  undiscerning,  or  so  perverse,  as  to 
mistake  this  for  the  language  of  malice  and  revenge  ?  It  is 
one  of  the  strongest  outbreakings  of  David's  piety  ;  and  so, 
from  time  to  time,  his  strong  sense  of  justice,  purified  and 
strengthened  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Divine  law,  has  its 
powerful  and  striking  expressions  amidst  the  effusions  of  his 
piety.  This  is  the  key,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  much  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible,  to  which  exception  has  been  made,  as 
savoring  of  a  spirit  of  human  malice  and  revenge. 

These  remarks  are  only  preliminary  to  our  principal  and 
more  immediate  design.  In  vindicating  the  Bible  from  the 
imputation  of  sanctioning,  in  certain  portions  of  it,  sentiments 
of  a  vindictive  and  revengeful  character,  we  have  introduced 
a  distinction  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  process 
of  Retributive  Law.  We  have  intimated  also  one  principal 
ground  on  which  we  design  to  rest  our  argument  in  favor  of 
the  practice  of  Capital  Punishment.  We  think  it,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  features  of  degeneracy  of  the  present  age,  that  the 
sentiment  of  natural  justice  appears  to  be  so  feebly  recognized. 
It  is  this  sentiment  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  vigorous 
administration  of  law.  It  presides  at  the  first  formation  of 
law.     It  sustains  the  judge  upon  the  bench.     It  fortifies  ami 
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supports  the  whole  process  of  criminal  adjudication,  and  to 
this,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  ap- 
peal, in  the  sequel  of  our  subject,  as  having  an  important 
place  in  any  sound  views  that  may  betaken  of  the  question 
of  Capital  Punishment. 

In  offering  then  some  observations  on  this  important  ques- 
tion, we  shall  briefly  advert  in  the  first  place  to  some  of  the 
causes  that  have  contributed  to  unsettle  former  opinions  on 
the  subject,  and  to  introduce,  in  a  few  instances,  new  legisla- 
tion, and  then  present  some  of  the  specific  reasons  that  seem 
to  us  to  prove  Capital  Punishment  to  be  of  imperative  necessity 
and  obligation. 

As  to  the  causes  that  have  brought  this  question  into  agita- 
tion at  the  present  day,  and  given  it,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  a  degree  of  prominence  before  the  public  mind,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  specify  them  all.  The  character  of  the 
acre,  as  an  asre  of  restless  inquiry  and  chan&:e,  has  doubtless 
Sd  much  £  do  with  it,  the  present  beinj  a  period  when 
everything  is  subjected  to  the  most  searching  ordeal,  when 
the  most  established  usages  and  opinions  are  made  to  undergo 
a  free  and  even  reckless  examination.  In  addition  to  this  the 
gradual  modification  of  the  Criminal  Code  that  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  many  years  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  tending 
gradually,  and  in  many  respects  justly,  to  the  relaxation  of 
the  severity  of  that  Code,  brought  us  finally  to  the  point  when 
this  question  could  hardly  fail  to  be  raised,  when  no  important 
steps  in  advance  remained  to  be  taken  but  that  of  the  total 
abrogation  of  capital  pains.  Besides  these  general  consider- 
ations, other  causes  have  contributed  to  raise  this  inquiry  of 
a  more  exceptionable  character.  The  present  is  an  age  of 
philanthropy,  and,  as  every  virtue  is  said  to  have  its  counter- 
feit resemblance  in  some  corresponding  vice,  so  true  philan- 
thropy has  for  its  shadow  and  attendant,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  spurious  sensibility  and  a  mawkish  sentimentality 
that  confounds  crime  and  suffering  together,  that  places  the 
vicious  and  the  unfortunate  in  one  undiscriminating  category, 
and  that  sees  in  the  most  abandoned  criminal  only  an  object  of 
pity  and  commiseration;  a  species  of  philanthropy  that  is  the 
legitimate  fruit  of  much  of  the  corrupt  literature  of  the  day. 
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ment  of  that  original  law  of  right  and  justice  which  God  has 
written  upon  the  human  mind.    The  opponents  of  capital 
punishment,  we  are  aware,  have  endeavored  to  propagate,  or 
at  least  to  insinuate,  a  different  sentiment.     They  have  been 
fond  of  representing  the  practice  of  capital  punishment  as 
haying  a  vindictive  and  revengeful  character.     They  have 
spoken  of  it  as  being  the  relic  of  a  barbarous  age,  the  appro- 
priate index  and  accompaniment  of  a  savage  and  unenlight- 
ened period  of  the  world ;  and  they  have  sometimes  affected 
to  express  their  surprise  that  so  rude  and  offensive  a  custom 
should  be  suffered  any  where  to  remain  as  a  blot  upon  the 
advanced  civUization  of  the  present  day.     Nor  have  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  any  mild  remonstrances  against  the 
practice.     They  have  indulged  in  the  most  intemperate  lan- 
guage of  opposition  to  it,  and  exhausted  every  offensive  epi- 
thet that  could  be  calculated  to  set  it  in  an  odious  and  repiil- 
-sive  light.     Now  we  confess  ourselves  utterly  unable  to  un- 
derstand this  language,  unless  it  is  meant  to  take  the  ground 
that  capital  punishment  is  intrinsically  unjust,  in  other  wordsy 
that  it  is  a  piece  of  savage  cruelty  and  injustice,  worthy  only 
of  a  barbarous  age,  even  under  the  forms  of  law,  to  take  the  life 
of  a  malicious  murderer.    This  is  the  only  ground,  as  it  seema 
to  us,  that  would  justify  the  tender  consideration  and  forbear- 
ance which  modem  refinement  and  sensibility  demand  shall 
be  extended  to  such  a  criminal ;  and  if  this  is  what  is  meant 
to  be  affirmed,  why  then  let  it  be  distinctly  understood.  Let 
the  open  and  imdisguised  position  be  taken,  that  it  is  wrong 
for  the  assassin  and  the  murderer  to  die  for  his  crime,  and 
that  in  every  instance  in  which  the  penalty  of  death  is  in- 
flicted, the  sacred  principles  of  justice  are  trampled  on.  But 
who  is  willing  to  stand  up  and  take  this  position !  We  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  no  man  can  do  it  without  contradicting  his 
own  sense  of  justice,  and  flying*in  the  face  of  the  universal 
convictions  of  mankind  ;  and  with  all  the  insinuations  that 
have  been  made  against  capital  punishment,  we  have  never 
yet  heard  the  sentiment  distinctly  advanced  in  any  quarter, 
that  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  murderer  himself  in  in- 
flicting it.     But  if  it  would  not  be  unjust,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  all  the  senseless  clamor  we  sometimes  hear  against  it? 
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Why  is  it  sought  to  be  represented  in  such  black  and  odious 
colors  ?  Have  modem  refinement  and  sensibility  got  to  be  so 
great  that  they  can  not  bear  the  course  of  justice?  Have  we  come 
to  be  so  pusillanimous  a  race  that  we  cannot  endure  to  have 
our  feelings  shocked  by  the  thought  of  an  execution,  even 
though  it  be  enjoined  and  conducted  under  the  sacred  au- 
thority of  justice  herself  ?  Must  the  stern  behest  of  a  righteous 
retribution  be  arrested  lest  it  should  wound  the  sensibilities 
of  some  sickly  philanthropist  ?  It  is  time  certainly  that  we 
understood  the  character  of  that  philanthropy  that  arrays 
itself  against  the  dictates  of  natural  justice.  If  nothing  worse, 
it  is,  to  say  the  least,  the  feeble  product  of  a  weak  and  un- 
discriminating  humanity,  or  a  morbid  feeling  engendered  in 
the  sickly  atmosphere  of  modem  literature  and  fictioil. 

But  it  may  be  said,  granting  that  capital  punishment  is 
agreeable  to  the  demands  of  strict  and  rigid  justice,  yet  is  it 
not  forbidden  by  the  mild  genius  of  Christianity  ?  Is  it  not 
inconsistent  with  the  merciful  dictates  of  a  gospel  of  peace 
and  love?  Did  not  the  Saviour  himself  reprove  the  Jews  for  tha 
indulgence  of  vindictive  and  malicious  feelings  ?  Did  he  not 
sternly  prohibit  them  from  acting  on  the  rigid  maxim,  "  An 
eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;"  and  did  he  not 
distinctly  enjoin  upon  his  disciples  that  they  resist  not 
evil  ?  These,  and  similar  questions,  are  sometimes  put 
by  the  opponents  of  Capital  Punishment,  as  if  they  had 
the  slightest  relevancy  to  matters  of  criminal  law  and  ad- 
judication ;  as  Mf  they  did  not  involve  the  most  glaring- 
fallacy  in  confounding  the  duties  of  private  and  personal  in- 
tercourse and  the  demands  of  public  justice.  Undoubtedly 
the  Saviour  meaut  to  prohibit  the  indulgence  of  malice  in  the 
private  relations  of  life,  and  to  enjoin,  as  an  indispensable 
dictate  of  his  religion,  a  benignant  and  forgiving  disposition. 
But  is  there  no  difference  between  the  dictates  of  natural 
justice  and  the  impulses  of  private  malice  and  revenge?  To 
desire  that  justice  may  be  done,  according  to  the  forms  of 
law,  upon  the  head  of  an  offender, — is  this  the  same  thing  as 
to  indulge  a  feeling  of  private  animosity  and  hatred  toward 
his  person  ?  Are  the  calm  dictates  of  Eetributive  Law,  the 
sublime  movements  of  public  justice,  to  be  confounded  with 
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the  irregular  and  baneful  action  of  the  turbulent  and  malig- 
nant passions  P  Why  at  this  rate  human  justice  must  be 
entirely  stopped  and  arrested.  We  must  not  only  abstain 
from  capital  punishment^  but  from  all  punishment  and  retri- 
bution whatsoever,  lest,  forsooth,  we  should  be  violating  the 
law  of  Christian  love  and  forgiveness.  Who  does  not  see  the 
weakness  and  fallacy  of  such  reasoning  as  this  ?  As  if  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity,  in 
inculcating  a  benignant  spirit  on  his  followers,  to  subvert 
public  justice,  to  disrobe  the  judge  of  his  vestments,  and  to 
overturn  the  tribunals  of  human  law.  As  if  the  coming 
of  Christ  was  the  signal  for  crime  and  injustice  to  run 
riot  through  the  community,  the  ushering  in  of  the  very 
saturnalia  of  unrestrained  iniquity  and  violence  !  No,  it  can 
not  be.  Christianity  is  not  incompatible  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  pubUc  law.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  either  human  or  divine.  Whoever  thinks 
so,  let  him  say  what  is  meant  by  the  '*  terrors  of  the  Lord," 
in  the  New  Testament.  Let  him  explain  the  revelation  of 
**  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,"  against  incorrigible  offend- 
ers. When  the  opposer  of  capital  punishment  can  blot  from 
the  Bible  the  idea  of  a  just  and  sin-avenging  God,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  insist  that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  incom- 
patible with  the  faithful  administration  of  human  law.  When 
he  can  persuade  us  to  adopt  his  weak  and  accommodating 
creed  in  religion,  we  shall  be  the  better  prepared  to  subscribe 
to  his  crude  opinions  in  philanthropy. 

II. — A  second  general  consideration  which  we  urge  in  sup- 
port of  Capital  Punishment  is,  that  it  is  not  only  just  in  itself, 
but  necessary  and  indisperiaabie  to  the  full  and  ofikqnate  protect 
Hon  of  society,  A  leading  object  of  all  the  penalties  that  are 
annexed  to  crime,  and  in  the  case  of  human  law  we  may  say 
the  leading  object,  is  to  operate  in  ierrorem  upon  the  minds 
of  those  who  may  be  criminally  disposed,  to  set  up  an  effectual 
barrier  in  the  way  of  the  actual  commission  of  crime ;  and 
this,  of  course,  is  the  object  of  the  penalty  of  death  as  an- 
nexed to  human  law.  Its  intention  is  to  hold  up  before  the 
mind  of  the  murderer,  as  the  just  and  inevitable  consequence 
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of  his  crime,  the  forfeiture  of  life  itself,  which  every  man  in- 
stinctivelj  regards  as  his  highest  and  dearest  interest.  It 
appeals  to  the  most  universal  and  powerful  principle  of  our 
nature, — a  principle  that  is  found  in  the  greatest  uniformity 
and  strength  throughout  all  classes  of  society,  the  love  of  life 
— ^and  by  all  the  inbred  esteem  which  a  man  attaches  to  this 
cherished  interest,  it  warns  him  not  to  imbrue  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature.  We  can  conceive  of  nothing 
more  appropriate  or  more  obviously  effective  for  the  preven- 
tion of  murder  and  the  due  protection  of  society,  than  the 
simple  and  the  time-honored  penalty  of  death.  There  is  no 
penalty  the  meaning  of  which  can  be  so  easily  understood, 
or  the  justice  of  which  can  be  so  readily  apprehendedfnone 
which  can  strike  upon  the  sensibilities  with  such  immediate 
and  powerful  effect,  none  which  can  so  quickly  flash  into  the 
mind  in  the  hour  of  temptation  and  stay  by  its  terrible  com- 
mination  the  uplifted  arm  of  violence.  The  instinctive  feel- 
ing of  the  human  heart  on  this  subject  is  most  accurately  and 
beautifully  expressed  by  the  great  poet  and  interpreter  of 

nature : 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  wordly  life, 

That  age,  ache,  penury  and  imprisonment. 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  Paradise 
To  what  we /ear  of  death. 

These  ideas,  we  are  aware,"  are  rejected  by  the  opposers  of 
<;apital  punishment,  and  the  position  is  gravely  maintained 
that  the  penalty  of  death  is  not  necessary  to  prevent  the 
crime  of  murder ;  and  it  has  even  been  alleged  that  it  is  not 
the  most  effectual  barrier  agamst  it.  The  vain  and  idle  theory 
is  advanced  that  perpetual  imprisonment  and  the  prospect  of 
a  solitary  dungeon  would  operate  with  a  more  powerful  effect 
to  deter  a  man  from  the  purpose  of  bloodshed.  We  pretend 
not  to  say  what  effect  the  solitary  reflections  of  a  dungeon 
might  possibly  have  upon  one  who  has  already  drawn  upon 
himself  the  guilt  of  murder.  We  think  it  very  possible  that 
immurement  in  a  cell  may  engender  salutary  thought  and 
private  compunction  after  crime  has  been  committed.  But 
we  are  entirely  certain  that  the  vague  anticipation  of  such  a 
punishment  would  be  as  weak  and  powerless  as  a  withe  of 
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straw  in  the  hour  of  temptation  and  before  the  o£fense  was 
c  arried  into  perpetration.  It  is  too  unsubstantial,  too  im- 
palpable, to  be  grasped  and  realized  so  as  to  be  effective. 
Utter  in  a  man's  ear  the  stern  behest  of  justice — the  cry  of 
blood  for  blood,  and  you  may  possibly  startle  him  from  his 
guilty  purpose.  But  talk  to  him  about  incarceration  and 
soUtary  confinement,  and  it  is  all  as  the  idle  air.  It  is  little 
short,  indeed,  of  an  affront  to  common-sense  to  contend  that 
such  a  penalty  could  have  any  perceptible  influence,  in  ierro- 
rem,  on  a  mind  that  was  revolving  a  dark  and  guilty  scheme 
of  brutal  murder. 

But  let  us  ask  our  opponents  on  what  principle  it  is  that 
they  hope  that  perpetual  imprisonment  would  be  more  effec- 
tive as  a  penalty  than  death  would  be  ?  Is  it  that  it  is  U^ 
severe  and  appalling  to  the  mind  and  experience  of  the  crim- 
inal ?  Whence,  then,  does  it  derive  its  extraordinary  power? 
Whence  comes  its  mighty  efficacy  ?  Will  our  opponents  then 
change  their  ground  and  say  that  it  is  more  severe  and  ap- 
palling than  even  death  would  be  ?  What,  then,  becomes  of 
all  the  clamor  about  the  vindictiveness  and  savage  cruelty  of 
the  penalty  of  death  ?  Where  is  the  Christian  forbearance 
and  kindness  that  they  boast  of,  that  they  can  inflict  upon 
a  poor  unfortunate  murderer  and  assassin  a  penalty  more 
cruel  and  barbarous  than  death  itself? 

But  we  have  a  more  serious  difficulty  still  with  the  views 
of  those  who  would  substitute  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the 
place  of  death  as  a  penalty.  We  see  not  how  such  a  penalty 
is  to  be  thoroughly  enforced.  Already  in  more  than  a  soh- 
tary  instance  has  it  happened  that  our  prisons  have  been 
made  the  scene  of  bloodshed  and  murder.  The  prisoners  have 
risen  upon  their  keepers  and  put  them  to  a  violent  and  bloody 
death.  And  what  possible  motive  is  there  to  prevent  those 
who  are  already  suffering  the  last  penalty  of  the  law — m- 
prisonment  for  life — from  pursuing  such  a  course?  The  worst 
that  can  happen  to  them,  if  they  fail  to  regain  their  liberty, 
is  perpetual  incarceration — the  thing  they  are  already  ad- 
judged to — while  there  is  the  hope  of  a  possible  deliver- 
ance to  stimtdate  them  to  the  murderous  attempt.  What  dis- 
cipline, we  ask,  can  long  be  maintained  within  the  walls  of 
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our  prisons  under  such  a  system,  and  who  will  at  length  be 
found  hardy  enough  to  attempt  the  coercion  of  a  company 
of  bloody  men  with  nothing  to  protect  them  against  the  out- 
'breakings  of  a  violent  and  fatal  insurrection  ?  We  can  not 
sufficiently  express  our  sense  of  the  futility  and  weakness  of 
a  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  that  deprives  itself  of  the 
last  resort  of  justice,  that  denudes  itself  of  the  power  of  cut- 
ting off  from  the  social  body,  in  the  final  event,  the  incorrigible 
offender.  It  must  ultimately  fall  to  pieces  by  its  own  power- 
lessness  and  imbecility,  or  else  retrace  its  steps  by  resuming 
the  sword  which  God  and  nature  have  put  into  its  hands. 

III. — But  there  is  a  third  consideration  bearing  upon  this 
subject  that  demands  to  be  seriously  pondered,  a  considera- 
tion that  seems  to  us  to  go  far  to  demonstrate  the  imperative 
necessity  of  Capital  Punishment — the  apparent  impossibility, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  of  preventing  outrageous  crime  fnym 
meeting  with  its  appropriate  retribution,  either  through  the  forms 
of  public  law,  or  in  some  other  less  orderly  and  less  desirable 
loay.  There  is,  in  the  bosom  of  every  man,  a  natural  senti- 
ment of  justice,  as  we  have  already  seen,  which  God  has  im- 
planted there  for  the  wisest  purposes,  that  impels  us,  before 
all  reflection,  to  desire  that  crime  may  meet  with  its  appro- 
priate punishment ;  and  there  are  no  circumstances  in  which 
this  sentiment  acts  with  such  irresistible  power  as  in  cases 
of  willful  and  malicious  homicide.  There  are  no  circumstances 
in  which  there  springs  up  such  a  prompt  and  instantaneous 
demand  for  just  retribution  upon  the  head  of  the  offender. 

This  feeling  may  be  so  far  controlled  and  regulated  as  to 
<;onsent  to  express  itself  through  the  forms  of  public  justice. 
Its  instinctive  demands  can  be  held  in  check  sufficiently  long 
to  allow  the  deliberate  process  of  public  law  to  intervene, 
but  then  it  can  never  be  extinguished.  Tou  may  blot  out 
from  the  statute-book  the  penalty  of  death,  but  you  can  not 
blot  out  from  the  human  breast  the  instinctive  demands  of 
natural  justice ;  and  the  question  to  be  pondered  by  our 
modern  innovators  in  criminal  jurisprudence  is  as  to  the 
necessary  and  inevitable  effect  of  denying  to  this  feeling  its 
proper  expression  through  the  forms  of  public  law.     Will 
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it  not,  nay  must  it  not,  in  the  final  event,  emerge  into  some 
other  disorderly  and  nncontroUable  expression,  in  all  instan- 
ces of  flagrant  and  outrageous  crime  ?  Who  can  doubt  it, 
that  has  an  eye  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  or  the 
capacity  to  trace  and  to  calculate  moral  causes  and  effects  ? 

We  may  not,  it  is  true,  realize  all  at  once  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  so  radical  an  innovation  in  criminal  law.    A  com- 
munity that  has  been  long  habituated  to  look  to  the  law  for 
protection  will  be    slow  to  admit  the  necessity,  or  allow 
the  expediency,  of  taking  justice  into  its  own  hands.     It 
will  continue  for  awhile  to  hand  over  the  criminal  even  to  a 
weak  and  ineffectual  law.     But  it  will  not  be  so  always.    The 
final  consequences  of  the  experiment  can  not  fail  to  be  dis- 
astrous.   The  outraged  sense  of  justice  in  the  human  breast 
will  begin  to  arouse  itself.    It  will  feel  the  necessity  of  as- 
serting its  own  rights  and  of  avenging  its  own  wrongs.    The 
sword  of  public  justice,  that  has  been  taken  from  the  hands 
of  the  magistrate,  will  soon  begin  to  show  itself  in  the  hands 
of  the  private  citizen.     He  who  reposed  at  night  beneath  the 
silent  and  invisible  guardianship  of  public  law  will  begin  to 
place  by  his  side  a  visible  protector  in  the  shape  of  some 
deadly  weapon,  and  he  who  walked  abroad  in  former  free- 
dom and  security  by  day  will  be  instinctively  led  to  find  his 
protection  in  the  secret  steel  he  carries  about  his  person,  and 
society  itself  will  gradually  make  its  downward  progress  to- 
wards  disorganization  and  anarchy. 

We  know  that  these  consequences  have  been  scouted  at  by 
the  opposers  of  capital  punishment,  and  the  most  visionary 
hopes  have  been  indulged  from  the  promised  working  of  their 
new  schemes  of  philanthropy.  But  human  nature  can  not  be 
essentially  altered  by  these  utopian  projects.  You  can  nei- 
ther eradicate  human  depravity  on  the  one  hand,  nor  blot  out 
the  sense  of  justice  on  the  other.  Men  will  continue  to  com- 
mit murder,  and  the  instinct  of  justice  will  continue  to 
cry  aloud  for  its  retribution.  Why,  even  in  communities 
where  capital  punishment  is  still  retained,  and  some  reason- 
able hope  exists  that  public  law  will  intervene  to  do  justicd 
upon  the  head  of  the  criminal,  how  difficult  is  it,  at  times, 
when  some  recent  and  shocking  outrage  has  been  committed,. 
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to  restrain  popular  yiolence ;  how  difficult  to  calm  the  impa- 
tient impulses  of  justice  in  the  breasts  of  the  people,  until  the. 
majesty  of  the  law  can  interpose  itself. 

A  whole  community  is  sometimes  rocked  to  and  fro  by  the 
Burges  of  an  indignant  moral  sentiment.  And  is  it  to  be 
presumed  that  when  government  abdicates  its  proper  func- 
tions ;  when  it  retires  from  the  sublime  office  of  avenging  the 
innocent  and  punishing  the  guilty,  and  it  becomes  certain 
that  the  murderer  shall  go  quit  of  the  punishment  due  to  his 
crime — ^is  it  to  be  presumed  that  then  the  sense  of  justice 
will  sleep  ?  No  expectation  can  be  more  idle.  It  will  find  a 
way  to  express  itself.  It  will  inflict  a  summary  vengeance 
npon  the  head  of  the  criminal,  and  make  a  path  of  desolation 
through  the  community  in  doing  so.  Certainly  we  ean  not 
look  with  indifference,  and  much  less  with  connivance  or  ap- 
proval, upon  the  examples  of  private  retribution  that  occur 
in  the  communiiy — ^theinstances  in  which  the  impatient  sense 
of  wrong  will  not  wait  for  the  tardy  movements  of  the  law, 
but  pursues  its  victims  with  an  .instantaneous  vengeance. 
Humanity  shudders  at  such  scenes,  and  justice  herself  refuses 
to  acknowledge  her  own  distorted  image  in  such  deeds  of 
violence  and  bloodshed.  She  frowns  upon  all  attempts  to 
usurp  her  awful  functions,  and  will  not  permit  the  purity  of 
her  ermine  to  be  draped  into  the  dust.  But  why  should  we 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  lesson  which  these  occurrences  so  dis- 
tinctly embody  ?  Why  should  we  fail  to  recognize  the  fatal 
consequences  of  attempting  to  set  aside  the  immutable  dic- 
tates of  justice  in  our  criminal  legislation  ?  If  we  would  not 
give  color  to  such  irregular  movements  of  violence,  if  we 
would  not  inaugurate  the  reign  of  popular  fury  and  madness, 
if  we  wotdd  not  have  "  bloody  treason  "  to  flourish  over*  all 
the  forms  of  law,  we  must  see  to  it  that  our  laws  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  demands  of  our  moral  nature.  Provision  must 
be  made  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  instincts  of  justice  in  the 
human  breast ;  there  must  be  no  attempt  to  set  aside  or  to 
disregard  those  deeper  moral  sentiments  and  impressions 
which  God  has  written  ineffaceably  upon  the  heart  of  our 
common  humanity. 

We  advocate  Cs^pital  Punishment  then  on  this  additional 
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ground.  We  see  no*  practical  alternative  between  public 
retribution  and  private  vengeance.  As  human  nature  is  con- 
stituted, we  are  under  the  necessity,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of 
choosing  between  the  majesty  of  retributive  law  and  the  ir- 
regular and  disorganizing  tendencies  of  a  more  summary 
administration  of  justice. 

And  here  is  our  answer  to  all  the  allegations  that  are  made 
respecting  the  uncertainty  of  human  investigations,  the  fre- 
quent existence  of  insanity  in  some  occult  and  hidden  form, 
the  numerous  instances  asserted  of  innocent  persons  having 
Buffered  the  highest  penalty  of  the  law.  We  ask,  in  reference 
to  all  these  cases,  whether  the  fury  of  popi|lar  vengeance  is 
likely  to  be  attended  with  more  certainty  than  the  deliberate 
process  of  public  law  ?  Admitting  the  imperfection  of  human 
justice,  the  liability  to  error  and  mistake  in  the  most  patient 
and  impartial  judicial  investigations,  yet  if  the  alternative 
must  be,  as  we  contend  it  must  be,  between  such  a  process 
of  public  law,  imperfect  though  it  be,  and  the  more  summary 
and  irregular  proceeding  of  private  revenge  or  popular  ret- 
ribution, we  can  not  doubt  which  would  be  most  favorable 
to  the  ultimate  ends  of  justice.  We  have  a  most  striking  ex- 
ample of  this  in  a  case  that  occurred  some  years  ago  in  the 
state  of  New  York — one  that  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable newspaper  comment  from  time  to  time.  We  allude 
to  the  casQ  of  Freeman,*  who  entered  a  house  under  cover  of 
the  night,  and  in  circumstances  of  great  apparent  atrocity, 
assaulted  and  put  to  death  nearly  a  whole  family  that  had 
recently  retired  to  rest.  It  is  now,  we  believe,  universally 
admitted  that  a  secret  insanity  prompted  to  the  whole  fatal 
occurrence.  Now  that  man  owed  his  exemption,  as  an  un- 
fortunate maniac,  from  a  violent  death,  to  that  very  law  which 
is  alleged  to  have  so  vindictive  a  bearing  upon  the  unhappy 
criminal  It  was  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  that  intervened 
to  save  him  in  the  first  instance  from  the  immediate  fury  of 

*  In  this  case,  it  may  be  remembered,  Gov.  Seward,  late  Secretary  of 
State,  distinguished  himself  as  counsel  for  the  accused.  By  the  most  per- 
sistent and  vigorous  efforts,  stimulated  and  sustained  by  a  humane  pur- 
pose, he  finally  succeeded  in  establishing  the  irresponsibility  of  his  humble 
and  unfortunate  client. 
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an  indignant  community-r-a  fury  that  could  not  have  been  at 
all  restrained  but  for  the  conviction  that  justice  would  be  done 
upon  the  murderer' if  found  to  be  guilty ;  and  it  was  the  delib- 
erat-e  process  of  the  same  law,  holding  everything  in  check, 
that  led  to  the  final  development  of  the  subtle  insanity  that 
no  one  now  doubts  actuated  the  man  from  the  outset  in  the 
bloody  work  be  performed.  No  candid  person,  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances,  will  deny  that  had  there  been  no  law 
of  capital  punishment,  he  would  have  been  sacrificed,  in  all 
his  irresponsibility,  to  the  incontroUable  indignation  of  an  ex- 
cited community.  This  "blood-thirsiy  law,"  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  proved  to  him  an  angel  of  mercy ;  and  such,  we 
have  no  doubt,  it  has  proved  to  thousands  besides. 

IV. — We  have  thus  far  discussed  this  question,  as  if  it 
were  entirely  an  open  question,  and  the  divine  authority  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  had  never  been  interposed  to  settle  it. 
"We  are  very  far,  however,  from  supposing  that  this  is  the 
case.    We  are  satisfied  that  the  Bible  is  with  us  on  this  sub- 
ject, both  in  its  particular  precepts  and  in  the  general  bear- 
ing of  its  instructions.     It  contains,  to  our  apprehension,  the 
clearest  and  most  authoritative  sanction  of  the  practice  of 
capital  punishment.    There  is  first  of  all  the  memorable  pre- 
cept on  this  subject,  which  was  given  to  Noah,  the  second 
progenitor  of  our  race,  immediately  after  the  flood :  "  Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."   We 
have  never,  for  our  own  part,  seen  this  most  remarkable  and 
solemn  declaration  in  the  least  degree  shaken  or  invalidated 
in  its  bearing  on  this  question.     In  spite  of  all  the  glosses 
that  have  been  attempted  to  be  put  upon  it,  there  it  stands, 
high  up  on  the  page  of  human  history,  unconnected  with  any 
local  or  transient  economy,  an  infallible  guide  to  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  murderer,  calling  forth  a  deep  affirmative 
response  from  every  human  breast.     Be  it  precept  or  pre- 
diction, the  strict  command  of  Jehovah  or  only  his  unerring 
announcement  of  the  future,  it  is  alike  inconsistent  with  the 
views  and  arguments  of  those  who  are  seeking  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment.    If  it  be*a  precept,  it  is  of  course 
conclusive  with  those  who  accept  the  authority  of  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures.     If  we  reject  its  preceptive  and  imperative 
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character,  and  attribute  to  it  only  a  predictive  import,  it 
affords  a  powerful  support  to  our  third  head  of  argument.  It 
tells  us  that  violence  will  be  met  by  violence,  and  bloodshed 
engender  bloodshed  ;  in  other  words,  that  private  vengeance 
and  Lynch  law  will  inevitably  ensue,  unless  the  calm  dictates 
of  retributive  law  be  invoked  to  punish  crime,  and  establish 
order  and  justice. 

Nor  do  we  think  it  irrelevant,  as  a  part  of  the  scriptural 
argument,  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  capital  punishment  was, 
at  a  later  period,  incorporated  into  the  Jewish  Law  by  the 
immediate  direction  of  God  himself.  Not  that  we  imagine 
that  the  municipal  law  of  the  Jewish  Commonwealth  is  in 
the  least  degree  binding  upon  us,  but  we  allude  to  this  fact 
for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  unfounded  imputation  that 
capital  punishment  is  in  its  own  nature  a  wrong  and  vindic- 
tive thing.  We  can  not  suppose  that  God  would  lend  his 
sacred  sanction,  under  any  circumstances,  to  a  practice  that 
was  intrinsically  and  essentially  a  wrong. 

The  New  Testament,  moreover,  is  far  from  being  silent  on 
the  subject.   Not  to  mention  other  allusions  and  intimations,, 
there  is  that  most  pregnant  and  significant  declaration  with 
regard  to  the  Christian  magistrate — "  He  beareth  not  the 
sword  in  vain," — a  declaration  which,  turn  it  as  you  will,  can 
mean  nothing  less  than  that  he  is  invested  with  the  ultimate 
power  of  life  and  death.    But  it  is  on  the  scope  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, more  than  on  any  particular  passages,  that  we  would 
rely  for  the  sanction  of  this  practice.     The  important  fact  to 
which  we  would  direct  attention  is,  that  the  Bible  fully  recog- 
nizes the  complete  idea  of  retributive  justice.    It  clearly  sup- 
poses that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  punishment  in  the 
strictest  sense,  not  a  mere  corrective  process  for  the  benefit 
of  the  criminal,  but  punishment  for  the  ends  of  law  and 
justice,  without  any  reference  to  the  good  of  the  criminal.  It 
holds  out  the  idea,  in  more  than  a  single  passage,  of  a  retri- 
bution that  is  final  and  irremediable — ^a  destruction  of  the 
wicked  that  is  utter  and  entire,  and  herein  it  establishes  a 
principle  that  undermines  the  whole   scheme   of  our  new 
reformers.    The  fundamental  error  of  the  opposers  of  capital 
punishment  lies  in  their  entirely  rejecting  and  discarding  sH 
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idea  of  retribution  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
They  do  not  allow  that  punishment  may  be  exemplary  and 
final,  as  well  as  reformatory  and  corrective.  They  demand 
that  the  criminal  shall  be  treated,  not  with  a  primary  refer- 
ence to  the  sacred  dictates  of  justice  and  retributive  law,  but 
with  a  leading.regard  to  his  own  private  advantage.  They 
degrade  the  necessary  and  awful  functions  of  justice  to  the 
weak  and  feeble  purposes  of  a  mere  school  of  reform.  But 
the  very  fact  that  the  strict  idea  of  retribution  is  so  clearly 
incorporated  in  the  Scriptures  demonstrates  its  propriety  and 
use  in  our  present  earthly  relations.  The  administration  of 
human  law  is  only  a  part  of  that  universal  administration  of 
law  over  which  God  presides ;  and  all  the  instances  of  earthly 
retribution  are  but  the  shadowings  forth  of  that  higher  and 
more  perfect  retribution  that  is  to  occur  in  the  future  world. 
The  ideas  of  justice,  penalty  and  retribution,  as  they  are  found 
in  our  earthly  relations,  have  their  correlative  ideas  under  the 
divine  government.  They  are  subservient  indeed  to  this  higher 
and  more  exalted  purpose ;  and  he  who  seeks  to  undermine 
them  in  the  one  case,  whether  he  knows  it  or  fiofc,  is  virtually 
undermining  them  in  the  other.  And  this  is  another  strong 
and  fundamental  reason  why  we  choose  to  take  our  stand  on 
the  side  of  law  and  retributive  justice.  We  feel  that  in  doing 
so  we  are  on  the  basis  of  the  Scriptures  themselves. 

There  is  nothing,  indeed,  that  we  so  much  deprecate  and 
deplore  as  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  on  this  very  subject, 
and  we  shall  hail  it  as  a  most  auspicious  omen  for  good, 
when  a  disposition  shall  be  discovered  to  come  back  to  that 
healthy  tone  of  moral  sentiment  which  the  Bible  seeks  to  in- 
spire and  to  preserve  on  these  vital  points.  We  hesitate  not 
to  avow  that  we  look  with  apprehension  to  the  disposition 
that  is  manifested  to  depart  from  scriptural  principles  on  this 
subject.  We  deprecate  the  rash  experimentalism  of  the  age. 
One  word  of  Divine  wisdom  is  more  to  us  than  all  the  plaus- 
ible theories  of  human  invention  ;  and  we  could  not  forbear 
to  lift  up  a  feeble  voice  of  warning  against  that  guJf  of  un- 
certainty and  confusion,  that  abyss  of  destruction,  into  which 
we  ar^  in  danger  of  being  carried  by  the  speculations  of  a 
most  fascinating  and  delusive  pseudo-philanthropy. 
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Art.  v.— physical    LIFE    THEORIES    AND    RELIGIOUS 

THOUGHT. 
By  Dr.  Lionel  S.  Bbale. 

[From  the  Contemporary  Bevieu>  for  April,*  1871  ] 

If  the  progress  of  science  is  of  necessity  associated  with 
the  decline  of  religions  belief,  the  hostility  of  religions  per- 
sons to  science  wonld  be  pardonable,  if  not  reasonable  and 
justifiable,  for  it  has  never  been  proved  that  scientific  infor- 
mation can,  with  advantage  to  the  individual  or  society,  be 
substituted  for  religious  teaching.  Moreover,  of  a  given 
number  of  persons,  but  a  small  minority  would  be  found  ca- 
pable of  gaining  real  proficiency  in  any  branch  of  science, 
while  it  must  be  admitted  that  almost  every  one  would  make 
at  least  considerable  progress  in  religiouis  knowledge.  Al- 
though it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  character  is  neces- 
sarily or  almost  certainly  improved  by  the  study  of  science, 
the  influence  of  religious  thought  for  good  in  innumerable 
instances,  and  at  eyery  period  of  history,  will  not  be  serf- 
ously  disputed. 

But  is  it  true  that  religion  and  science  are  hostile  ?  That 
reason  and  faith  are  irreconcileable  ?  That  a  man  who  has 
the  gift  of  science  must  ever  be  wanting  in  the  gift  of  faith  ? 
That  the  truths  of  religion  are  parted  from  the  truths  of  sci- 
ence, and  that  he  who  devotes  himself  to  scientific  work,  can 
take  little  interest  in,  and  be  little  influenced  by,  religious 
thought? 

Many,  I  fear,  would  answer  these  questions  affirmatively. 
Some  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  tendencies  of  relig- 
ous  thought  and  the  tendencies  of  scientific  thought  are  in 
opposite  directions,  and  that- every  attempt  hitherto  made  to 
reconcile  the  teachings  of  science  and  religion  has  failed. 
Nevertheless  I  venture  to  think,  and  in  this  paper  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  give  reasons  for  the  conclusion,  that  the  reply  to 
all  these  questions  should  be  made  in  the  negative. 

Sufficient  distinction  has  not,  I  think,  been  drawn  by  many 
who  devote  their  lives  mainly  to  religious  thought  and  work, 
between  science,  and  the  statements  put  forward  in  her  name 
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— ^between  scientific  demonstration,  and  facts  said  to  have 
been  demonstrated  by  investigation  called  scientific — ^between 
tlie  actaal  discovery  of  new  truths  proved  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, and  mere  assertions  sufficiently  dogmatic,  dictatorial, 
and  positive,  but  resting  upon  authority  instead  of  upon  ev- 
idence. 

Authoritative  assertion  damages  the  interests  of  science, 
and  arrests  the  progress  of  truth,  for  science  can  never  ac- 
knowledge any  authority  whatever.  Her  truths  rest  simply 
upon  evidence,  and  the  more  carefully  and  the  more  minutely 
the  evidence  is  sifted,  the  greater  is  the  gain  to  science.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  in  every  stage  of  scientific  progress,  in- 
stances are  not  wanting  in  which  mere  positive  assertions 
-  have  been  implicitly  believed,  and,  when  these  have  been 
proved  to  be  erroneous,  new  assertions  as  positive  have  taken 
their  place,  to  be  in  their  turn  refuted  and  replaced  by  others. 
And  this  must  ever  be  if  people  persist  in  accepting  scientific 
statements  upon  authority  alone,  and  refuse  to  study  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  statements  are  said  to  rest. 

A  vague  feeling  of  micertainty  has  long  prevailed  in  the 
minds  of  many  highly  educated  persons,  with  regard  to  the 
bearing  of  recently  asserted  scientific  facts  upon  the  beliefs 
which  constitute  the  very  foundations  of  religion.  Bather 
than  take  the  trouble  even  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  an  as- 
sertion put  forth,  not  a  few  accept  it  at  once,  and  with  it  the 
state  of  mental  perplexity  which  its  acceptance  involves.  But 
surely  it  is  most  necessary  that  before  a  new  doctrine  or  a 
new  philosophy  is  violently  opposed,  because  its  influence  on 
religious  thought  is  likely  to  be  prejudicial,  or  warmly  ac- 
cepted for  the  very  same  reason,  or  for  a  very  different  rea- 
son, it  should  be  ascertained  whether  it  rests  upon  demon- 
strated facts,  or  is  a  mere  dictum,  guess,  or  conjecture,  of 
some  authority. 

I  have  sometimes  suspected  that  some  theologians  in  these 
days  were  prepared  to  concede  too  much,  nay,  to  concede 
what  will  eventually  prove  to  be  the  key  of  the  position,  re- 
garded from  the  intellectual  side.  Jhe  proposition  seems  to 
have  been  accepted  by  many  as  proved,  that  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  living  are  the  same  as  those  which  the  non-living 
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obeys.  But  such  a  conclusion  can  not  reasonably  be  enter- 
tained at  tbis  time,  nor  is  it  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  proTed 
to  rest  upon  facts.  The  chivalrous  generosity  and  large- 
heartedness  of  some  minds,  an  intense  love  for  everything 
that  seems  to  favor  progress,  a  desire  to  encourage  investi- 
gation and  work,  and  a  natural  hatred  of  narrow-mindedness 
and  party  prejudice,  have  perhaps  led  some  thoughtful  per- 
sons to  accept  for  demonstrated  facts,  without  the  slightest 
investigation  or  inquiry,  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  state- 
ments ever  promulgated  in  the  name  of  truth,  and  to  believe 
in  all  seriousness  general  propositions  which,  regarded  from 
a  scientific  standpoint,  are  untenable,  as,  for  example,  "  the 
sun  forms  living  beings,"  "  the  lifeless  passes  by  gradations 
into  the  livirg,"  "  the  diflference  between  a  living  thing  and 
a  dead  one  is  a  difference  of  degree,"  "  a  dead  thing  may  be 
revivified,"  and  many  more  quite  as  astounding.  Such  doc- 
trines rest  upon  no  scientific  evidence  whatever,  and  those 
who  believe  them  receive  them  upon  trust,  and  do  not  ven- 
ture to  iuqnir<3  concerning  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  said 
to  rest. 

Of  all  departments  of  scientific  investigation,  the  one  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  study  of  living  beings  is  that  which 
is  calculated  to  exert  the  most  serious  influence  upon  relig- 
ious thought,  and  it  is  especially  tp  this  I  venture  now  to  di- 
rect attention.  It  is  indeed  in  connection  with  views  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  life  that  the  most  distinct  antagonism 
between  religion  and  science  will  be  found  to  obtain. 

Thoughtful  men  have  allowed  their  judgment  to  be  swayed 
by  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  new  discoveries  of  paramount 
importance,  although  they  have  not  unfrequently  experienced 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  grasping  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
in  which  the  discovery  has  been  announced,  and  have  not 
perhaps  fully  appreciated  the  consequences  which  must  ne- 
cessarily flow  from  the  premises  they  have  accepted.  For 
some  years  past  there  has  been  in  England  a  powerful  cur- 
rent setting  in  one  direction,  into  which  men  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  drawn,  against  the  promptings  of  their  feel- 
ings and  sometimes  against  the  dictates  of  their  reason.  They 
have  been  told  in  language  more  forcible  than  convincing 
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that  the  facts  of  science  demanded  acquiescence,  because  the 
facts  of  science  were  incontrovertible,  that  truths  established 
by  observation  and  experiment  were  of  all  truths  the  most 
real,  the  most  certain,  and  the  most  pure,  but  too  frequent- 
ly the  assertions  concerning  certain  so-called  facts  of  science, 
after  being  carefully  considered  and  examined,  become  re- 
solved into  the  vaguest  conjectures.  Such  indeed  are  many 
of  the  statements  which  have  been  made  about  the  forma- 
tive and  constructive  capacity  of  force.  Energy  does  not 
-construct  or  form,  although  it  has  been  affirmed  over  and 
over  again  that  it  does  /o?'7n  living  things,  that  force  con- 
structs  the  worm  and  forms  the  bee,  and  that  suns,  the  foun- 
tains of  force,  resolve  themselves  into  the  living  beings  that 
people  this  earth !  But  where  is  the  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  constructive  power  of  force?  Is  it  not  strange  that  any 
one  should  maintain  that  force  should  be  competent  to  con- 
struct the  marvellous  mechanism  of  a  living  plant  or  animal, 
-when  he  must  needs  confess  that  all  force  is  impotent  to  make 
a  wheel  or  build  a  mill  ?  But  force  is  actually  opposed  to 
construction,  and  before  anything  can  be  built  up,-  the  ten- 
dencies of  force  must  be  overcome  by  formative  agency  or 
power.  Unless  force  is  first  conquered  and  then  regulated 
and  directed,  structure  will  not  be  evolved.  Force  may  de- 
stroy and  dissipate,  but*it  can  not  build  ;  it  may  disintegrate, 
but  it  can  not  fashion  ;  it  may  crush,  but  it  is  powerless  to 
create.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  would  be  possible  to  adduce  a 
dogma  more  unfounded  than  the  dogma  that  the  suu  forms 
or  builds, — constructs  or  resolves  itself  into  anything  that 
possesses  structure,  aud  is  capable  of  performing  definite 
work  of  any  kind  for  any  purpose. 

Men  who  have  gained  a  scientific  reputation  in  special  de- 
partments have  hot  hesitated  to  underrate  or  condemn  other 
branches  of  knowledge  and  other  lines  of  inquiry  of  the  mer- 
its or  advantages  of  which  they  are  quite  unable  to  form  a 
correct  estimate. 

Physicists  and  chemists  have  disparaged  microscopical  in- 
quiry, the  remarks  they  have  themselves  made  proving  dis- 
tinctly enough  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  question  upon 
which  they  express  most  confident  opinions.     Of  all  depart- 
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ments  of  knowledge,  the  physiology  of  life  has  been  the 
most  tmfortanate  in  this  respect,  and  the  most  ridicnlons 
statements  abont  the  natore  of  life  have  been  approvingly 
sanctioned  by  men  of  high  position  in  other  branches  of  nat- 
ural knowledge.  Vitality  has  formed  the  favorite  subject  for 
perorations,  and  of  late  years  many  physical  philosophers 
have  concluded  a  long  address,  perhaps,  on  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  non-living,  with  some  eloquent  passages 
about  the  physical  nature  of  life.  Physicists  have  invaded 
a  province  of  knowledge  which  they  thought  to  conquer,  but 
from  which  they  must  retire  discomfited.  They  have  laid 
down  iron  rules  which  they  have  been  the  first  to  disobey, 
and  have  protested  loudly  about  the  inexorable  l(^c  of  facts, 
while  they  have  themselves  utterly  discarded  all  fact — and^ 
reveUing  in  mere  rhapsody  and  fancy,  they  have  tried  to  con- 
vince  the  unlearned  that  they  were  teaching  the  facts  of  sci- 
ence. Physicists,  without  having  studied  the  wonderful  ef- 
fects wrought  by  vitality,  have  tried  hard  to  represent  it  as  a 
slave  of  force,  but  it  has  proved,  and  will  ever  prove,  its  mas- 
ter. Creative  power  is  as  far  removed  as  ever  from  non-con- 
structing force ;  and  the  great  life-mystery,  in  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts and  consummate  skill  of  physicists  and  chemists,  re- 
mains a  mystery  as  great  as  when  in  childhood  the  longing 
first  arose  to  inquire  into  the  why  and  how. 

If  life  is  force,  the  idea  of  a  power  higher  than  force  seems, 
indeed  superfluous.  If  life  is  but  a  form  or  mode  of  ordinary 
force — if  the  phenomena  of  living  beings  are  the  same  in  es- 
sential nature  as  the  phenomena  of  lifeless  matter — if  the 
laws  which  govern  matter  alive  are  the  same  as*  those  which 
the  non-living  and  the  dead  must  obey,  aU  thought  which 
carries  us  beyond  the  experience  of  the  organs  of  our  senses 
must  be  void,  profitless,  and  waste. 

For  if  by  the  investigation  of  matter  and  its  properties  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  life  can  be  ob- 
tained, is  it  not  clear  that  we  shall  not,  in  order  to  explain 
the  facts  of  life,  call  in  the  aid  of  an  hypothesis  which  in- 
volves the  existence  of  power,  agency,  force,  or  property 
altogether  distinct  from  the  matter  and  the  ordinary  pro- 
perties of  material  particles  ?    But  if  on  tha  other  handtha 
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phenomena  of  living  beings  can  not  be  fully  accounted  for  by 
physics  and  chemistry,  then  it  is  a  question  still  open  for  dis- 
cuasion  whether  or  not  life  is  due  to  the  working  of  some 
agency  or  power  distinct  from  matter,  and  the  idea  of  a  muck 
higher  Power  capable  of  influencing  all  matter  may  not  only 
be  entertained  without  inconsistency,  but  an  additional  argu- 
ment is  gained  in  its  support. 

If  it  were  true  that  the  facts  of  science  really  taught  thai* 
all  phenomena  peculiar  to  Hving  beings  were  in  reality  only 
physical  and  chemical  phenomena,  the  very  ground  out  of 
which  all  religious  thought  springs  would  be  dissipated.  For 
if  I  was  sure  that  the  formation  of  my  body  and  the  action 
of  the  living  matter  within  me  were  certainly  due  to  the  pro- 
perties of  the  particles  of  which  my  framework  is  constructed,, 
how  could  I  believe  that  I  was,  nevertheless,  designed  and 
created  by  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  ?  If  that  were  so,. 
I  should  not  seem  to  be  nearer  to  the  only  sort  of  Deity  ad- 
missible in  such  an  order  of  things  than  the  dust  I  tread 
upon,  from  which  my  body  was  made,  and  to  which  it  will 
return  ;  or  than  the  wood  and  clay  which  may  be  so  wonder- 
fully fashioned  by  the  hands  and  minds  of  men — ^nay,  the 
latter  would  have  for  me  far  higher  interest  than  any  such 
Deity  could  possibly  possess.  For  at  best  such  a  power  could 
only  affect  me  through  matter,  and  could  not  be  supposed  to 
possess  any  sort  of  relation  to  me  that  a  being  capable  of 
thinking  and  fashioning  would  care  to  acknowledge.  I  must 
believe  that  I  was  not  related  to  my  Maker  in  any  way  distinct 
or  different  from  that  in  which  the  stone  is  related  to  its 
Maker.  Nay,  the  stone  and  I  would  be  particles,  perhaps  a 
little  modified^  in  the  same  order  of  things  ;  each  occupying 
its  place  and  performing  its  part  in  this  world ;  each  depend- 
ent upon  the  influences  determined  by  conditions  outside  it, 
each  subject  to  be  split  up  into  its  component  molecules,  to 
be  scattered  far  and  wide,  .perhaps  to  be  recombined  at  once 
into  new  forms,  perhaps  to  be  distributed,  and  for  ages,  as 
cosmic  mist. 

Given  the  sun,  gravitation,  and  all  the  secondary  mighty 
physical  phenomena  of  nature,  thunder,  lightning,  wind,  rain,, 
dew,  and  the  like,  did  life  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  ? 
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Might  not  the  physical  conditions  of  our  planet  as  regards 
light,  heat,  and  moisture,  have  existed  for  ever  without  life 
having  been  called  forth  ?  The  thunder  may  be  God's  voice, 
but  in  living  things  does  not  God  speak  in  another  voice,  and 
to  man's  spiritual  nature  with  yet  another  ?  Why  are  we  to 
accept  the  dictum  of  those  who  assert  that  the  laws  which 
govern  the  non-living  matter,  living  matter,  and  the  mind  of 
man,  are  the  same  laws?  The  last  two  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  first.  Where  is  the  analogy  between  the  inani- 
mate stone  and  the  simplest  living  thing  ?  Does  the  stone, 
like  the  living  particle,  convert  matter  of  different  composi- 
tion into  substances  like  those  of  which  it  consists,  and  then 
divide  and  subdivide  into  little  stones?  Does  it  grow  towards 
heaven  like  the  tree,  against  the  laws  of  gravitation  ? 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  I  should  be  raised  much  higher 
than  the  stone  among  things  created,  if  believing  that,  althoogh 
I  was  really  made  by  force,  the  workmanship  of  the  sim,  the 
constructing  power  of  the  sun  which  made  me  sprung  direct 
from  God.  If  man  has  been  formed  by  the  sun,  he  at  least  is 
certain  that  he  is  endowed  with  powers  higher  than  any  the  sun 
possesses,  and  is  a  being  superior  to  the  sun,  in  that  he  can  form, 
and  mould,  and  build,  and  fashion  as  he  will.  He  knows  that  the 
sun  is  mere  matter,  and  is  not,  like  himself,  endowed  with 
reason,  with  power  to  discover  the  constitution  of  the  distant 
suns,  and  tell  the  nature  of  the  matter  of  which  they  are 
made.  How,  therefore,  knowing  this,  can  man,  being  so  much 
higher  than  the  mere  matter  of  the  sun,  submit  to  acknow- 
ledge it  or  its  force  as  his  Creg-tor  ? 

And  surely  few  can  see  much  grandeur  in  the  idea  that 
the  existing  order  of  things  here  has  resulted  from  an 
oscillation  of  an  evolutional  wave,  which  received  its  first 
impulse  from  the  Infinite,  into  which  its  last  undulations  will 
merge.  And  few,  one  would  think,  can  derive  consolation, 
satisfaction,  or  hope  from  the  idea  of  an  All-powerful,  who 
ceased  to  exert  power  ere  this  world  was  formed,  and  before 
the  conditions  resulting  in  the  evolution  of  life  were  uncon- 
scious possibilities.  Man  would  take  little  interest  in  so  re- 
mote and  indirect  a  Providence,  and  would  rebel  against  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  self-extinguished  Creator,  or  a  God  re- 
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posing  powerless  beyond  the  sun.  If  it  were  boldly  affirmed 
that  in  these  latter  days  the  God  of  the  beginning,  the  great 
First  Cause,  had  ceased  to  be,  it  is  doubtful  if  man  could  force 
liimself  to  believe  that  any  lifeless  forces  or  elements  were 
endowed  with  designing  or  creative  power  ;  for  is  it  possible 
to  conceive  of  such  transcendent  powers,  except  as  attributes 
of  an  ever-living,  ever-actiDg  Infinite  ? 

I  beg  the  reader  to  consider  the  vast  diflference  between 
po^wer,  force,  and  property,  for  these  are  quite  distinct  from 
one  another.  Tower  is  capable  of  activity.  It  may  design, 
arrange,  form,  construct,  build.  Property  is  passive,  and 
"belongs  to  the  material  particles,  and  is  no  more  capable  of 
destruction  than  the  particles  themselves.  Force  differs  from 
property  in  that  its  form  or  mode  may  be  changed  or  con- 
ditioned and  assume  other  forms,  and  be  afterwards  restored 
to  the  original  one. 

Power  may  cease  and  vanish,  but  property  is  retained,  and 
force,  in  one  form  or  other,  is  persistent.  Neither  matter, 
nor  force,  nor  property  can  wholly  disappear  ;  but  all  order, 
design,  arrangement,  guidance,  form,  structure,  construction, 
may  vanish.  Power  alone  imposes  upon  the  material  the 
wonderful  order  which  everywhere  manifests  itself  in  nature. 
The  property  of  the  material  renders  such  imposition  possible, 
but  does'not  effect  it.  Were  the  particles  of  our  planet  dis- 
tributed in  a  manner  ever  so  chaotic  and  meaningless,  matter 
and  force  might  be,  grain  for  grain,  foot  pound  for  foot  pound, 
property  for  property,  as  in  the  existing  order  of  things.  Nor 
could  the  mighty  differences  between  the  supposed  and  the 
present  condition  be  expressed  in  force  or  property  terms. 

But  let  me  not  offend  those  who*  differ  from  me  by  mere 
words.  I  care  not  whether  the  term  potver  be  accepted  or 
discarded  in  favor  of  some  other  word.  The  name  given  to 
the  designing,  arranging,  and  governing  capacity  is  a  matter 
of  absolute  indifference  to  me.  But  I  can  not  allow,  without 
a,  protest,  that  the  faculty  itself  should  be  ignored,  and  people 
told  that  all  the  phenomena  manifested  in  the  material  world 
are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  properties  and  forces  of  the 
material  molecules  themselves,  for  that  is  a  dogma  which 
can  not  be  tenable. 
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The  idea  that  the  form  and  stracture  of  living  beings  are 
to  be  attributed  to  the  properties  of  the  particles  of  matter 
of  which  they  are  made,  and  the  influences  to  which  these 
particles  are  exposed  when  they  come  together,  is,  however, 
at  this  very  time,  nevertheless,  seriously  entertained  and  taught 
It  has  indeed  been  definitely  stated,  and  the  statement  has 
been  repeated  more  than  once,  that  the  whole  "  world,  living 
and  non-living,"  has  resulted  by  the  "  mutual  interaction"  of 
the  "  forces  possessed  by  the  molecules  of  which  the  primitive 
nebulosity  of  the  universe  was  composed."  Again,  "  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  the  existing  world  lay,  potentially,  in  the  cosmic 
vapor ;  and  that  a  sufficient  intelligence  could,  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  the  molecules  of  that  vapor,  have 
predicted,  say,  the  state  of  the  Fauna  of  Britain  in  1869,  with 
as  much  certainty  as  one  can  say  what  will  happen  to  the 
vapor  of  the  breath  in  a  cold  winter's  day." 

If  the  formation  and  action  of  our  tissues  and  organs  are 
really  due  to  the  properties  of  the  particles  constituting  the 
materials  of  our  body,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  in- 
fluence a  God  could  be  supposed  to  exert  after  the  particles 
had  been  created  in  the  first  beginning,  and  had  been  en- 
dowed with  their  properties.  Does  not  such  doctrine,  I  would 
ask,  strike  at  the  root  of  the  idea  of  a  living  God,  and  aim  at 
accounting  for  all  the  phenomena  of  this  world  by  law,  inde- 
pendent of  will,  power,  or  design  ?  In  such  a  scheme  neither 
a  superintending  Providence,  nor  a  Personal  God,  nor  Chris- 
tianity could  have  place.  It  remains  only  to  ask  whether  the 
mind  could  be  satisfied  to  regard  Deity  merely  as  a  primeval 
creative  impulse,  of  which  everything  that  has  since  happened 
and  will  happen  is  a  consequence ;  and  to  inquire  further, 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  draw  any  distinction 
between  a  relationship  to  a  first  cause,  so  very  inappreciable,, 
indirect,  and  remote,  and  an  absence  of  any  relationship 
whatever. 

According  to  many,  for  years  past  we  seem  to  have  been 
on  the  eve  of  discovering  the  conditions  under  which  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  the  organisms  of  living  beings  could  be 
made  to  combine  to  form  the  organic  compounds,  and  these 
compounds  made  to  live.    It  has  indeed  been  affirmed  over 
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.and  orer  again,  that  the  morning  of  discovery  has  dawned  ; 
nay,  that  the  living  has  been  actually  formed  (direct  from  the 
non-living ;  bnt  the  spontaneous  ovum  has  yet  to  be  ex- 
hibited,—^the  living  jelly  has  yet  to  be  evolved  from  the 
laboratory-bred  plasma. 

Notwithstanding  the  most  ingenious  attempts  and  long- 
fiustained  efforts,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  make  any 
form  of  apparatus,  or  to  obtain  any  chemical  substance  which 
*  acts  like  a  living  body,  or  which  could  possibly  be  mistaken 
for  matter  that  was  alive.  Attempts  have  therefore  been  made 
to  prove  that  between  certain  non-living  things  and  living 
things  there  existed  some  analogy.  And  while  it  has  been 
reluctantly  admitted,  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  living  and  the  non-Hving,  the  analogies 
which  had  already  been  demonstrated  justified,  it  was  said, 
the  anticipation  that,  as  science  was  continually  advancing,  a 
time  would  come  when  means  would  be  discovered  by  which 
the  non-living  should  be  made  to  exhibit  the  phenomena 
which  are  now  regarded  by  some  of  us  as  pecuUar  to  the 
hving  world. 

As  all  efforts  to  make  living  things  failed,  i(^  was  only  natural 
that  those  sanguine  persons  who  had  determined  that  success 
■shall  be  attained  some  day,  should  endeavor  to  keep  hope  . 
ahve  by  resorting  to  metaphor,  and  calling  in  the  aid  of  ana- 
logical reasoning.  But  the  argument  from  analogy  has  been 
tremendously  strained.  Life,  which  arranges  and  gives  to  mat- 
ter form  and  structure,  has  been  likened  to  flame,  which  in- 
volves the  disintegration  of  matter,  and  which  destroys  all 
form  and  structure.  The  living  thing,  it  has  been  said,  is  like 
the  crystal,  as  if  the  living  thing  was  at  its  formation  deposited 
from  a  solution,  and  could  be  dissolved  and  re-crystalized  as 
often  as  we  will. 

Man  has  been  represented  as  something  between  a  crystal, 
which  may,  by  mere  change  in  temperature,  be  precipitated 
from,  and  then  dissolved  again  in,  its  own  mother-Hquor,  and 
a  clock,  that  ticks  away  its  existence  till  its  works  are  worn 
out  or  are  choked  by  dust,  or  ceases  more  suddenly  from  its 
time-marking  labors,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  of  the 
spring,  or  the  falling  of  its  weights,  when  its  works  are  thrown 
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into  the  melting-pot,  and  there  is  an  end  of  that  particular 
clock. 

A  living  creature,  it  has  been  affitmed,  is  analagous  to  a 
machine,  which  goes  when  it  is  wound  up,  or  when  water  is 
placed  in  its  boiler  and  fire  in  its  grate,  as  if  the  fire  could  be 
re-lighted  after  it  had  once  gone  out,  and  a  Iwing  machine  be 
made  to  go  again  after  it  had  once  stopped.  But  there  is  not 
even  an  analogy  between  a  machine  and  a  living  thing  in  con- 
struction. For  is  not  each  portion  of  the  machine  first  made 
and  finished,  and  then  fitted  carefully  to  others,  when  the 
machine  becomes  complete,  and  is  at  last  ready  for  work? 
But  the  construction  of  the  living  machine  is  carried  out  in 
a  very  different  way,  and  upon  very  different  principles.  All 
the  several  parts  are  connected  from  the  very  first.  Each 
portion  is  developed  in  its  proper  place,  and  requires  no  fitting 
or  adaptation  whatever.  Every  part  is  evolved  out  of  the 
structureless,  or  rather  seems  to  evolve  itself.  Neither  tools 
nor  any  kind  of  mechanism  are  concerned  in  its  production. 

It  has  been  shown  that  from  all  living  things  an  albuminous 
substance  may  be  obtained.  Therefore,  it  has  been  affirmed, 
living  matter  is  albuminous — as  if  there  was  no  difference 
between  living  matter  and  the  albuminous  substances  which 
result  after  the  matter  has  ceased  to  live.  Still  it  was  found 
necessary  in  some  instances  to  admit  that  a  guiding  or  di- 
recting influence  of  some  kind  did  exist.  As  it  had  been 
shown  that  force  could  not  guide  matter,  the  difficulty  was 
solved  by  affirming  that  matter  guided  the  force.  But  of 
course  no  explanation  of  what  was  meant  by  the  phrase, 
"guiding physical  forces,"  was  offered,  and  if  any  one  inquired 
he  would  probably  have  been  told  that  his  question  was 
frivolous. 

If  the  physical  view  be  accepted,  surely  the  abandonment 
of  the  idea  of  a  God,  of  Divinity  of  every  kind,  of  immor- 
tality, and  free  agency,  is  only  a  question  of  time.  And  yet 
it  seems  scarcely  credible  that  any  one  could  have  seriously 
concluded  that  ere  long  physics  would  replace  the  old  beliefs, 
and  that,  although  comparatively  few  of  us  were  yet  suffi- 
ciently intelligent  or  were  too  bigoted  to  renounce  the  simpk 
faith  imbibed  in  our  childhood,  as  our  knowledge  increased 
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our  prejudices  would  wane,  and  we  should  at  last  discard  re- 
ligion altogether,  and  accept,  as  a  substitute  for  it,  faith  in 
the  omnipotence  of  force. 

But  are  not  such  ideas  as  Omniscience,  Omnipotence,  de- 
sign and  power,  as  far  removed  from  physical  philosophy, 
with  its  immutable  laws  and  necessary  sequences,  as  is  the 
idea  of  a  personal  God  ? 

If  the  formation  of  a  living  organism  had  been  an  excep- 
tional or  only  a  very  occasional  phenomenon,  is  it  not  exceed- 
ingly probable  that  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  miraculous? 
The  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  and  our  familiarity  with  the 
fact  of  the  continual  formation  of  living  things,  alone  prevent 
the  operation  from  being  attributed  to  preternatural  agency. 
Regarded  from  a  merely  physico-chemical,  or,  as  some  would 
say,  scientific  stand-point,  the  production  of  every  living 
thing  is  indeed  preternatural,  inasmuch  as  the  process  can 
not  be  explained  by  any  laws  of  nature  yet  discovered.  The 
physical  philosopher  may  triumphantly  exclaim,  ''Fact  I 
know,  and  law  I  know,"  but  his  philosophy  does  not  yet  enable 
him  to  explain  how  lifeless  matter  comes  to  live,  so  he  cuts 
the  knot  by  declaring  that  force  is,  and  that  life  other  than 
force  can  not  be. 

It  can  not  be  maintained  that  those  who  support  the  physi- 
cal theory  of  life  have  taken  any  active  part  in  opposing  re- 
ligion, nor  have  physical  and  chemical  doctrines  been  advanced 
as  antagonistic  to  religious  thought.  It  would  appear  rather 
as  if  the  advocates  of  those  views  only  desired  that  they 
should  be  taught  far  and  wide,  and  that  it  should  be  left  to 
the  people  instructed  to  discover  whether  the  enlightened 
doctrine  was  consistent  or  not  with  their  religious  prejudices. 
Still,  it  must,  I  think,  be  obvious  to  thoughtful  persons,  that 
the  view  that  man  is  a  mere  machine,  constructed  by  force, 
whose  structure  and  actions  depend  upon  the  properties  of 
the  material  particles  of  which  his  body  is  composed,  and  the 
influence  of  physical  agencies  upon  these,  is  scarcely  recon- 
cilable with  the  idea  that  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  that  man  holds,  or  can  ever  hold,  communion  with  his 
Maker. 

But  theories  in  high  favor  in  these  days,  and  very  widely 
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taught,  rest  upon  the  assumption  that  an  interval  of  time,  so 
great  as  to  he  reckoned  by  ages,  and  far  beyond  computation, 
separates  the  existing  living  creation  from  its  Creator.  God 
is  removed  farther  and  farther  from  us  until  the  conception 
is  utterly  lost  in  the  dim  twilight  of  tbb  infinitely  remote  be- 
ginning, and  man  is  left  alone  by  unintelligent  conditions,  in 
a  wilderness  of  unconscious  molecules,  himself  the  victim  of 
laws  which  his  atoms  are  forced  to  obey,  while  he  is  uncon- 
scious of  the  terms  imposed,  and  utterly  unable  to  find  them 
out.  Man,  the  only  creature  able  tp  invent  and  design,  i& 
no  more  than  one  of  an  infinite  number  of  expressions  of  the 
stuff  he  feeds  upon,  a  mere  transient  image,  of  far  less  im- 
portance than  the  active,  everlasting,  indestructible  atoms  of 
his  body,  which  have  directly  emanated  from  the  infinitely 
remote  and  self-extinguished  first  cause,  the  origin  and  Boxace 
of  all. 

But  it  is  certain  that  if  the  doctrines  which  have  been  lately 
80  strongly  advocated  had  been  proved  to  rest  upon  a  snre 
foundation,  a  complete  and  widespead  revolution  in  reUgious 
belief  would  have  occurred.  If  the  discovery  of  the  way  in 
which  the  non-living  can  be  directly  converted  into  the  living 
should  at  any  time  be  made,  a  mighty  change  in  thought  will 
indeed  be  inaugurated.  A  change  in  philosophy,  greater  than 
has  ever  taken  place,  would  in  that  case  commence;  nor 
would  it  cease  to  progress  until  every  old-world  view  had  given 
place  to  new  ideas.  Such  a  discovery  would  be  regarded, 
and,  I  venture  to  think,  rightly  regarded,  as  a  new  revela- 
tion.   .  ^ 

If  a  particle  of  living  matter,  not  more  than  loimHi  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  were  made  in  the  laboratory  out  of  non- 
living matter — if  it  lived  and  moved,  and  grew  and  multi- 
plied, I  confess  my  belief  in  ''  the  spiritual  nature  of  my  fac- 
ulties" would  be  severely  shaken.  Many  whose  opinion  is 
entitled  to  the  greatest  respect  would,  I  know,  be  inclined  to 
answer  that  a  man  who  rested  on  such  an  accident  of  scien- 
tific discovery  as  this  could  have  no  faith.  But  would  any 
one  who  had  formed  a  true  conception  of  the  nature  and  at- 
tributes of  a  living  particle  believe  that  there  is  the  slightest 
probability  of  such  a  particle  ever   being   manufactured? 
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Each  step#n  investigation  seems  to  separate  such  a  theoret- 
ical possibiUty  farther  and  farther  from  the  real  and  actual. 
Of  course  it  will  be  remarked,  "  it  is,  nevertheless,  possible 
that  a  living  particle  may  be  made  some  day."  But  can  it  be 
proved  to  be  impossible  that  a  whale  or  an  elephant  should 
be  constructed  out  of  the  non-living  at  some  future  time  ? 

In  my  work  on  "  Protoplasm,  or  Matter,  Life,  and  Mind," 
published  some  months  since,  I  have  examined  several  phys- 
ical H^heories  of  life  which  have  received  many  advocates,  and 
have  been  most  warmly  supported  during  the  last  twenty 
years.     Not  one  of  them,  however,  is  found  to  stand  the  test 
of  careful  critical  analysis.    Each  breaks  down,  and  com- 
pletely, upon  examination,  and  the  last  proposed,  and  perhaps 
the  most  pretentious,  is  the  weakest  of  them  all.    Many  are 
so  obviously  inconsistent  with  facts  known  to  almost  every 
one,  that  it  is  wonderful  such  notions  should  have  been  seri- 
ously advanced.     Unproven  and  unprovable  assertions  have 
been  repeated  over  and  over  again,  until  it  becomes  tiresome 
to  notice  them.     The  fallacy  of  the  crystal  argument  has 
been  many  times  exposed  during  the  last  hundred  years,  but 
there  it  stands  in  aD  its  fictitious  strength,  in  the  very  last 
work  written  in  favor  of  the  hapless  spontaneous  generation 
doctrine.     Writers  on  the  physical  force  side  are  never  tired 
of  speaking  with  contempt  of  the  views  of  their  opponents, 
while  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  get  them  to  acknowledge  that 
their  own  assertions  should  be  subjected  to  any  examination 
whatever,  because,  according  to  them,  the  physical  view  only 
is  to  be  received. 

But  if  any  form  of  the  physical  dootrine  of  life  had  been 
proved  to  be  true,  or  had  been  shown  to  be  based-  upon  some 
sort  of  trustworthy  evidence,  or  had  been  shown  to  exhibit 
even  an  appearance  of  plausibility,  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  a  duty  to  inquire  very  carefully  whether  religious 
views  could  any  longer  be  considered  tenable.  No  one  will 
deny  that  belief  in  any  of  the  fanciful  hypotheses  of  the  last 
ten  years  is  consistent  with  the  display  of  virtues  called 
"  Christian,"  though  many  are  doubtful  whether  the  physical 
doctrine  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  belief  in  the  evidences  of 
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Christianity.  But  it  has  certainly  to  be  shown  that  the  evi- 
dence adduced  in  favor  of  physical  views  of  life  is  strong 
enough  to  disturb,  ever  so  slightly,  the  old  foundations  of 
Christian  faith. 


Art.  VI.— albert  BARNES. 
By  Rev.  Z.  M.  Humphrey,  D.D.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

It  is  not  the  pui-pose  of  this  paper  to  present  a  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  its  distinguished  subject.  That  purpose  has 
already  been  anticipated  by  numerous  writers  for  the  press. 
The  biography  itself  is  yet  to  be  written  by  more  careful 
hands  than  ours.  We  shall  attempt  only  an  estimate  of  the 
position  occupied  by  Mr.  Barnes  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  special  service  he  has  ren- 
dered in  that  position.  Such  an  estimate  has  not  yet  been 
publicly  made.  A  natural  unwillingoess  to  recur  to  old  con- 
troversies in  this  period  of  reunion,  has  restrained  the  pens 
of  some.  The  expressed  desire  of  Mr.  Barnes  himself  that 
the  ashes  of  dead  fires  should  be  as  little  disturbed  as  pos- 
sible, has  prevented  his  more  immediate  friends  from  allud- 
ing very  clearly  to  the  earlier  trials  of  his  ministry.  But  jus- 
tice can  scarcely  be  done  to  his  memory  without  some  direct 
and  candid  reference  to  what  all  are  thinking  of.  We  ven- 
ture upon  our  present  task  the  more  willingly,  because  we 
believe  that  what  we  have  to  say  to  him  is  honorable  and  to 
the  glory  of  God.  Having  had  no  part  in  the  controversies  in 
which  Mr.  Barnes  was  involved,  regarding  them  and  him  with 
an  impartial  eye,  our  reverence  for  him  becomes  the  more 
profound  as  we  behold  what  through  him  God  has  wrought 

A  few  historical  memoranda  are  necessary  to  our  purpose. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  born  at  Brome,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
on  the  1st  day  of  Dec,  A,  D.  1798.  Like  our  Chief  Magis- 
trate he  was  occupied,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  tanner.  He  was,  however,  persuaded,  while 
yet  a  young  man,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  study  of  civil 
law.  But  before  his  graduation  at  Hamilton  College,  in  the 
year  1820,  he  relinquished  his  purpose  to  become  a  lawyer, 
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and  consecrated  himself  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry. 
He  resorted  immediately  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  N.  J. — was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick,  April  23d,  1823,  and  after  remaining  one 
year  in  Princeton  as  resident  licentiate,  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Morristown^ 
N.  J.,  on  the  8tli  of  February,  in  the  year  1825.  From 
this  place  he  was  called  after  a  most  successful  pastorate,  to 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  of  which  he 
became  pastor  June  25th,  1830.  In  1867  he  resigned  this  charge 
and  was  released  from  active  duty,  but  was  elected  Pastor 
Emeritus,  which  title  and  position  he  retained  until  the  day 
of  his  sudden  yet  peaceful  death,  Dec.  24,  A.  D,  1870. 

It  was  a  favorite  thought  with  him,  in  his  later  days,  that 
the  course  of  his  life  was  ordained  by  God,  and  that  he  was 
led  by  many  a  path  which  he  knew  not,  or  which  at  least  he 
did  not  select.  He  regarded  his  history  as  illustrating  that 
wise  control  with  which  all  human  affairs  are  governed. 

The  fabric  of  Divine  Providence  has  been  compared  to  a 
tapestry.  On  the  heavenward  side  its  figures  are  clear,  and 
the  unity  of  its  design  is  perfect ;  on  the  earthward  side  the 
pattern  is  imperfectly  presented,  its  threads  seem  sometimes 
to  run  into  hopeless  tangle.  We  often  fail,  while  watching 
the  weaving,  to  understand  the  governing  purpose  of  Him 
whose  wisdom  and  skill  we  can  not  deny  ;  but  when  survey- 
ing, even  from  our  uncertain  point  of  view,  that  portioh  of  the 
fabric  which  is  completed,  we  discover  such  signs  of  order  in 
what  had  appeared  disorder,  and  of  harmony  in  what  had  ap- 
peared fortuitous,  that  we  can  well  believe  that  those  who 
look  from  the  heavenward  side  can  find  no  fault  in  either  pat- 
tern or  execution.  Those  who  most  reverently  observed  the 
course  of  events  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
were  doubtless  often  puzzled  by  what  they  beheld ;  yet  after- 
ward acknowledged  with  thanksgiving  the  skill  of  the  guid- 
ing Hand.  The  life  of  St.  Paul  was  marked  by  many  an  ap- 
parent disaster ;  his  work  was  frequently  interfered  with  ;  he 
experienced  opposition  among  his  brethren  ;  it  would  not  be 
strange  if  he  were  sometimes  himself  disheartened  by  his 
"  bonds  in  Christ ;"  but  when  he  discovered  that  in  conse- 
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quence  of  these  bonds  Christ  was  preached  more  widely  and 
with  more  vigor,  he  rejoiced  in  what  his  friends  had  counted 
misfortune,  and  hastened  to  assure  them  that  his  trials 
had  "  fallen  out  rather  unto  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel." 
"  History  repeats  itself"  in  the  church  as  well  as  in  secular 
affairs.  Indeed,  the  law  by  which  the  history  of  the  church 
is  shaped  is  virtually  ,the  same  as  that  by  which  the  history 
of  kingdoms  is  divinely  controlled. 

Men  are  God's  instruments,  working  generally  for  ends 
which  are  definite  to  themselves,  yet  for  results  which  they 
do  not  always  anticipate.  They  do  not  always  understand 
the  forces  by  which  they  are  moved.  They  often  yield  to 
influences  which  they  do  not  suspect,  and  come  out  at  the 
end  of  life,  having  done  what  they  had  not  planned,  having 
failed  where  they  had  been  most  confidant  of  success. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  mysterious  forces  by  which 
human  acts  are  controlled  is  scarcely  thought  of  by  the  ma- 
jority of  men.  It  is  so  subtle  that  we  can  hardly  define  it. 
For  the  want  of  a  better  term,  thinkers  have  styled  it  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Times."  It  is  a  reigning  power  so  pervasive 
that  none  can  escape  it,  so  strong  that  resistance  to  it  is  sel- 
dom successful ;  yet  it  defies  analysis.  It  is  distinct  from  the 
power  of  an  individual  earthly  will.  If  a  man  of  decided 
character  influences  us,  we  refer  our  movements  to  him  as  we 
refer  effect  to  cause  ;  but  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  affects  us 
when  we  are  addressed  by  no  personal  appeal.  We  are  in- 
fluenced to  think  and  to  act  when  we  can  not  refer  our  im- 
pulse to  any  orator  we  have  hesurd,  to  any  book  we  have  read, 
to  any  friend  with  whom  we  have  conversed.  Great  bodies 
of  men  are  found  to  agree  in  opinions,  at  which  they  have 
arrived  by  no  logical  process.  They  move  confidently  on  a 
given  path,  without  recognizing  any  one  as  their  leader,  or  if 
they  have  a  leader,  they  follow  him  the  more  enthusiastically 
the  more  perfectly  he  represents  their  mysteriously  formed 
opinions.  Men  adopt  new  phases  of  sentiment,  they  talk 
earnestly  about  out-worn  dogmas,  they  engage  in  new  forms 
of  activity,  stigmatizing  old  methods,  sustaining  themselves 
by  but  faint  reasoning  the  while. 

Those  who  recognize  this  curious  fact  and  endeavor  to  ac- 
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count  lor  it,  begin  with  philosophy  and  end  with  generalizing. 
They  study  the  supposed  formers  of  opinion  only  to  discover 
that  these  very  men  have  themselves  been  acted  upon  by  the 
general  formative  power.  Then  they  betake  themselves  to 
vague  discourse  upon  "  the  march  of  progress,"  "  the  advance 
of  discovery,"  "the  triumphs  of  investigation,"  half  conscious 
all  the  while  that  investigation,  discovery,  progress,  are  as 
much  stimulated  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  as  they  contribute 
to  its  formation.  Then,  at  length,  they  are  led  to  confess 
that  the  men  of  most  influence  in  any  day  are  those  who  most 
truly  represent  this  Spirit,  whatever  it  may  be.  Is  the  Chris- 
tian thinker  mistaken  when  he  refers  that  Spirit  ultimately 
to  God  ?  Was  that  penetrative  German  far  from  the  truth 
who  said,  '*  God  is  the  Lord  of  the  Times,  the  center  of  the 
Times  is  Christ,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  is  the  Holy 
Ghost  .^"  We  can  not,  of  course,  refer  what  is  bad  in  ruling 
ideas  to  God,  except  as  he  permits  their  admixture  with  what 
is  good,  and  then  uses  both  good  and  bad  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  own  wise  purposes.  We  may  be  sure  that  if  there  is 
any  law  by  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  is  formed  or  changed 
from  age  to  age,  he  has  devised  it  and  ever  regulates  its 
action.  The  life  of  St.  Paul  is  fruitful  in  illustrations  of  that 
law  as  it  was  developed  while  he  lived.  He  was  himself  a 
conspicuous  representative  of  the  Spirit  in  the  interest  of 
which  those  who  opposed  him  wrought,  though  unconsciously 
and  by  seemingly  contrary  methods.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  in  their  opposition  they  were  not  as  conscien- 
tious as  he,  or  that  he  himseK  was  not  sometimes  mistaken. 
Both  suppositions  may  be  presumed.  The  issue  reflects  the 
more  glory  upon  God. 

If  these  statements  have  turned  the  thought  of  the  reader 
for  the  moment  away  from  Mr.  Barnes,  their  importance  will 
be  seen,  when,  returning  to  him  we  discover  how  signally  he 
illustrates  the  principles  we  have  afiirmed.  He  did  not  com- 
pare himself  to  St.  Paul,  yet  he  so  recognized  a  similarity  in 
position,  that  on  the  first  Sabbath  af fcer  his  restoration  to  his 
pulpit  by  vote  of  the  General  Assembly  (to  be  subsequently 
referred  to  in  this  article),  he  selected  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  as  the  lesson  of  the  day.     We  do 
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not  compare  him  in  any  other  respect  to  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles.  He  was  very  unlike  him  in  character.  We  present 
no  other  analogy  than  this  : — ^both  were  representative  men,* 
sensitive  to  the  mysterious  force  already  described — obedient 
to  it ;  both  experienced  criticism  and  opposition  from  their 
brethren ;  and  the  things  which  happened  unto  both  "  fell 
out  rather  unto  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel." 

In  developing  this  thought,  we,  shall  avoid  either  eulogy  on 
the  one  hand  or  blame  on  the  other.  We  could  easily  fill 
these  pages  with  the  praises  bf  one.  whom  we  so  sincerely 
admired  and  loved.  That  is  not  our  purpose.  We  would,  if 
possible,  observe  a  judicial  impartiality.  We  have  no  histori- 
cal pictures  to  draw,  no  theological  battle-pieces  to  sketch. 
As  to  Mr.  Barnes  himself,  a  rapid  outline  of  character  must 
be  presented,  but  no  other  name  than  his  will  be  mentioned. 
Not  even  with  the  faintness  of  a  "  spiritual  photograph,"  shall 
any  other  figure  than  his  be  brought  into  view.  If  ever  there 
was  anything  to  be  forgiven  in  the  trials  of  his  earlier  ministry, 
it  was  forgiven  by  Mr.  Barnes  himself,  long  ago.  So  he  vir- 
tually declared  in  his  "life  at  Three-score  and  Ten."  No  one, 
we  believe,  ever  more  devoutly  vrished  to  think  of  his  conflicts 
as  impersonal,  the  conflicts  of  opinions  rather  than  of  men. 
In  the  later  and  serener  periods  of  his  life,  he  remembered 
them  rather  as  the  mariner  on  shore  remembers  the  tossings 
of  a  storm,  the  winds  and  waves  with  which  he  wrestled,  and 
not  the  -^olus  who  unloosed  the  former,  or  the  Neptune  who 
disturbed  the  latter.  He  represented  opinions  and  senti- 
ments. It  was  through  the  stru^le  in  which  they  involved 
him  that  Christ  was  more  abundantly  honored  than  if  the 
struggle  had  never  come. 

He  was  not  the  man  whom  one  woidd  have  selected  to  be 
a  hero.  In  the  common  ideal  of  a  hero,  dash  and  impulse 
are  prominent.  There  must  be  coolness  and  determination 
enough  to  make  one  courageous,  and  fire  enough  to  make  him 
brave.  There  must  be  will  enough  to  make  one  steady,  and 
passion  enough  to  make  him  impetuous.  Mr.  Barnes  was 
not  distinguished  for  will ;  he  was  singularly  devoid  of  passion. 
"Do  you  never  act  upon  impulse?"  onoe  said  one  of  his 
brethren,  half  vexed  that  he  moved  with  so  much  delibera- 
tion ?     "  No,  never,  either  good  or  bad ! "  was  the  reply. 
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His  will  was  set  only  when  nerved  by  conscience ;  then  it 
was  inflexible.     If  conscience  makes  heroes  of  men,  as,   by 
^tlie   adage,  it  "  mates  cowards,"  then  he  had  in  him  the  stuflf 
of  a  hero.     That  would  have  made  him  calm  in  any  danger 
which  it  might  have  called  him  to  face  ;  that  would  have 
sustained   him   untrembling   at  the   stake   or  beneath  the 
•sword.      Mere   will  makes   men   stubborn  ;    he  was   never 
obstinate.     Convince  him,  though  against  his  will,  and  you 
could  lead  him  with  a  thread  ;  fail  to  change  his  convictions 
after  they  were  formed  and  you  could  not  drag  him  with   a 
^liain.     Conscience  is  said  to  be  a  compound  faculty.     In  its 
exercise  there  is  first  a  decision  of  the  judgment,  then  a  ver- 
dict of  the  moral  sense.     The  verdict  is  invariably  as  the 
judgment.     We  may  therefore  expect  the  conscience  to  be 
firm  in  proportion  as  the  judgment  is  correct  and  clear.   Now 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Barnes  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  his  qualities.    He  was  evenly  balanced.     He  examined  all 
sides  of  a  question  submitted  to  him  with  patient  minuteness. 
His  habits  in  the  study  exemplified  this!.     When  investiga- 
ting a  passage  of  Scripture,  he  began  at  one  end  of  a  long 
row  of  volumes  laid  open  upon  a  shelf  in  his  Kbrary.    First 
of  all  was  the  Bible  in  its  original  tongue,  then  commentary 
after  commentary  by  the  best  biblical  scholars  of  his  day. 
Each  was  examined  in  its  turn.    All  interpretations  were 
weighed  and  sifted.     Then  his  own  decision  went  upon  re- 
cord.    Some  complain  of  his  commentaries  as  too  diffuse  in 
the  very  fairness  with  which  he  states  the  positions  of  those 
with  whom  he  disagrees  :  no  one  can  complain  that  he  gives 
the  opinions  of  others  without  stating  his  own.     But  while 
thus  intelligently  and  therefore  tenaciously  coDScientious,  he 
was  a  man  of  cathoUc  spirit.     He  never  held  that  his  opin- 
ions were  infallible.     Such  as  they  were  he  cluug  to  them  ; 
yet  when  most  thoroughly  convinced  of  a  truth,  he  was  ready 
to  admit  that  he  might  be  mistaken  as  to  some  of  its  tones 
or  shadings.     Conceptions  of  truth  are  always  in  some  re- 
spects individual  except  as  to  the  hard  and  crystalline  truths 
of  mathematics.     He  was  always  tolerant  of  individual  state- 
ments of  opinion — never  quarreled  about  surface-lights.    He 
liked  best  the  surface-lights  which  were  reflected  from  his 
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own  retina,  as  all  men  do,  but  his  anxiety  was  for  the  sub- 
stance over  which  those  lights  were  spread. 

He  was  also  modest  to  a  fault.  So  modest  was  he  that  it 
would  sometimes  seem  doubtful  whether  his  convictions  were 
so  firm  as  they  have  been  represented.  He  was  not  fond  of 
controversy.  He  was  not  a  man  to  fling  down  his  glove  in 
an  arena  and  then  ride  round  the  lists  ready  for  the  joust 
with  whoever  would  pick  up  the  gauntlet.  He  shrank  from 
public  debate,  yet  when  assailed  he  was  always  found  ready 
and  able  in  defense. 

Associated  with  the  qualities  already  mentioned,  was  an 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  heart.  All  his  sensibilities  were  quick 
and  keen.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  well-balanced, 
methodical,  conscientious  men  are  often  dull  and  cold.  It  is 
generally  the  ardent  nature  which  is  most  susceptible  to  im- 
pression. Some  indeed  who  met  Mr.  Barnes  only  casually 
or  but  seldom,  thought  him  reserved,  almost  self-contained. 
He  was  so  modest  that  he  could  not  make  demonstrative  ad- 
vances ;  so  conscientious  that  he  would  not  assume  an  ap- 
pearance of  what  he  did  not  feel.  But  few  natures  are  more 
genial,  few  hearts  are  more  affectionate  than  his.  His  fear 
of  wounding  the  sensibilities  of  others  showed  how  delicate 
were  his  own.  He  was  self-sacrificing  in  his  affections,  and 
would,  if  possible,  keep  even  the  shadow  of  unnecessary 
anxiety  from  the  hearts  of  those  he  loved.  We  once  called 
upon  bim  on  Monday,  after  observing  an  alarming  faintness 
in  the  pulpit  on  the  preceding  day.  He  lay  upon  the  lounge 
in  his  library.  When  we  inquired  specially  respecting  the 
faintness,  a  member  of  his  family  exclaimed  anxiously,  "  What 
was  it  ?  '*  He  looked  up  with  a  smile  and  said,  "  I  do  not  tell 
her  all  that  happens." 

His  sensitiveness  of  heart  is  mentioned  here  especially, 
because  it  rendered  him  liable  to  be  misunderstood  as  to 
some  of  his  theological  positions.  He  could  bear  no  state- 
ment which  seemed  to  impugn  the  mercy  of  God ;  none  which 
would  seem  to  under-estimate  by  a  drop  the  fulness  of  Christ's 
love.  For  this  reason,  also,  the  great  mysteries  of  sin  and 
evil  under  the  government  of  God,  so  troubled  him,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  the  thought  that,  for  a  portion  of  the 
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race  sin  and  evil  will  be  perpetuated  for  ever  in  eternity,  as 
to  bring  him  into  "  distress  and  anguish"  of  soul.  He  was 
manly  enough  to  confess  it,  and  others  were  disiDgennous 
enough  to  make  use  of  it  in  the  support  of  opinions  from 
which  he  shrank  in  greater  distress  of  soul  than  these  mys- 
teries ever  occasioned  him.  He  could  and  must  needs  vindi- 
cat-e  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  He  could  stand  still  and  wait, 
though  he  suffered,  when  the  cloud  of  mystery  overshadowed 
him  ;  but  even  while  under  the  cloud  he  rested  against  the 
immovable  pillar — the  porphyritic  column  of  mingled  justice 
and  mercy,  and  felt  thankful  that  he  was  spared  the  pain  of 
feeling  that  tliis  was  insecure — thankful  that,  while  this  was 
rock,  the  mystery  which  occasioned  his  distress  was  only 
cloud.  Such  was  his  confidence  that  aU  this  mystery  will  be 
resolved,  that  he  was  habitually  one  of  the  most  cheerful  and 
hopeful  of  men.  He  believed  in  the  goldefi  age  to  come.  He 
saw  flashes  of  millenial  splendor  in  the  eastern  sky.  He 
wished  to  live  till  he  had  rounded  his  century  that  he  might 
see  those  flashes  broaden  into  day.  While  he  did  live,  this 
liability  to  distress  in  view  of  the  mystery  of  evil,  rendered 
him  an  unfailing  friend  to  humanity  amid  all  its  woes.  It  was 
doubtless  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  quickness  o£  his 
sensibiUties  that  he  became  so  ready  an  interpreter  of  the 
moral  Spirit  of  his  times. 

He  entered  upon  his  ministry  when  the  intensely  practical 
spirit  of  this  day  had  begun  its  development.  By  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  America  had  gained  its  nationality  :  by  the 
war  of  1812,  its  independence  was  confirmed.  The  country 
had  begim  to  realize  its  vast  possibilities,  and  to  bend  its 
energies  to  the  promotion  of  a  material  civilization.  The 
tides  of  emigration  were  flowing  into  what  then  seemed  the 
almost  boundless  spaces  of  our  territory.  Invention  had  re- 
ceived an  unwonted  impulse.  Machinery  was  already  promis- 
ing to  relieve  human  hands  of  half  their  toil  and  so  to  double 
human  efficiency.  The  cotton-gin  had  been  introduced  through- 
out the  South,  and  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack  were  noisy 
with  the  hum  of  spindles.  The  discoveries  of  Watt  and  of  Ful- 
ton began  to  be  realized  on  all  our  rivers.  The  steam  engine 
panted  at  its  work  in  our  factories,  and  was  destined  soon  to 
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lend  all  its  energies  to  railway  transportation.  The  power 
of  the  human  mind  was  abundantly  vindicated  by  its  achieTe- 
ments.  The  questions  deemed  of  public  importance  were 
eminently  practical.  Moral  and  religious  questions  took  the 
prevailing  practical  turn.  Anti-slavery  movements  had  been 
organized.  The  cause  of  temperance  was  strongly  urging  its 
claims  upon  all  good  men.  Societies  for  the  promotion  of 
sound  morals,  or  for  the  relief  of  the  suffeiing,  were  springing 
np  on  every  side.  In  the  Church  the  age  of  missions  had 
been  fairly  inaugurated.  The  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  in 
India  and  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  were  already  the  theme 
of  grateful  praise,  while  all  along  the  fringes  of  our  frontier, 
the  Macedonian  cry  was  heard.  To  all  this  Mr.  Barnes  was 
sensitive  in  a  high  degree,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
resist  the  claims  which  he  felt  to  be  laid  upon  him,  as  a  man 
anxious  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  good. 

At  the  same  time,  and  for  the  reasons  just  stated,  a  change  in 
methods  of  presenting  gospel  tmth  became  important.  While 
the  power  and  the  effects  of  the  human  will  were  challeng- 
ing so  much  attention,  there  was  fresh  necessity  for  impressing 
the  responsibilities  of  possessing  and  using  that  will,  in  mor- 
als and  religion,  as  well  as  in  commerce  and  the  arts.  Yet  it 
was  equally  necessary  that  man's  entire  dependence  upon 
God  and  Christ  for  spiritual  life  should  be  presented  with  all 
the  force  and  clearness  of  the  older  theologians,  to  prevent 
an  injurious  reaction.  Indeed,  the  Unitarian  reaction  had  al- 
ready begun  in  Massachusetts.  A  sound  theology  was  im- 
periled. Human  ability  was  preached  from  lips  reputed 
orthodox,  in  such  terms  as  greatly  to  limit  the  office  of  faith 
in  conversion.  The  demand  of  the  times  was  for  such  a  tem- 
perate and  judicious  exhibition  of  the  contrasted  but  harmo- 
nious relations  of  God's  sovereignty  and  of  man's  responsibil- 
ity as  would  bring  the  soul  to  Christ  and  call*  out  all  its  activi- 
ties at  his  feet.  The  men  who  could  meet  that  demand 
would  be  at  once  the  aggressive  and  the  conservative  men  of 
the  day.  Theology  would  be  safest  in  flleir  hands,  and  hu- 
man hearts  would  be  most  obedient  to  the  Gospel  as  pre- 
sented by  their  methods. 

No  one  perceived  this  more  clearly  than  Mr.  Barnes.    But 
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in  endeavoring  to  comply,  with  the  duty  thus  understood,  he 
believed  that  certain  peculiarities  of  terminology,  which  had 
in  some  quarters  become  traditional  as  expressing  the  sa- 
cred truths  of  Christianity,  must  be  either  abandoned  or  ex- 
plained anew.  In  acting  upon  this  conviction,  he  soon  drew 
upon  himself  the  attention  and  the  criticism  of  some  who 
feared  that  he  was  about  to  renounce  the  truth  which 
he  would  make  more  clear.  The  first  notes  of  alarm  were 
sounded  over  a  sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Barnes  in  Morris- 
town,  New  Jersey,  in  the  month  of  February,  A.  D,  1829,  dur- 
ing an  extensive  revival  of  religion. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  sermon  was,  perhaps,  a  com- 
plaint which  had  been  raised  in  the  village  against  Calvinism, 
as  being  an  iron-bound  system,  locking  up  the  soul  to  an  in- 
evitable fate.  Mr.  Barnes  believed  that  he  could  show,  and 
that  the  time  had  come  for  showing,  that  if  Calvinism  leaves 
the  sinner  at  the  mercy  of  a  Sovereign  God,  it  leaves  him 
there  consciously  guilty,  deserving  all  that  threatens  him. 
In  view  of  the  criticism  which  the  discourse  elicited,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  text  was  :  "  But  after  that  the  kindness 
and  love  of  God  our  Saviour  toward  man  appeared,  not  by 
works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according 
to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  shed  on  us  abun- 
dantly through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  ;  that  being  justified 
by  his  grace,  we  should  be  made  heirs  according  to  the  hope 
of  eternal  life."     (Titus  iii,  4-7.) 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  declared  purpose  of  the  ser- 
mon was  to  present  God's  sovereignty  in  the  way  of  Salva- 
tion.   One  of  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  discourse  is  this : 

"  What,  then,  is  God's  plan  of  saving  men  ?  What  are  the 
great  leading  points  on  which  that  plan  is  based,  and  to  bring 
out  which  is  the  design  of  the  Bible  ?  These  are  the  ques- 
tions which  it  is  my  wish,  in  a  few  words,  to  answer.  It  will 
be  seen,  at  once,  that  the  text  ascribes  all  honor  to  God,  and 
none  to  man.  It  will  be  the  design  of  this  discourse,  hon- 
estly, in  this  respect,  to  follow  the  representation  of  the  text. 
Sinners  and  saints,  people  and  preacher,  may  expect  from  this 
plan  an  unqualified  condemnation,  and  a  pressing  claim  to 
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lay  aside  all  their  own  honor,  and  ascribe  all  glory  to  God." 

Noteworthy,  also,  is  the  following  paragraph  from  the  In- 
troduction, printed  with  the  sermon  when  it  was  offered  to 
the  public : 

"  One  thing  has  been  established,  in  the  author's  view,  by 
the  delivery  of  this  discourse,  as  well  as  by  a  very  frequent 
and  full,  but  temperate,  exhibition  of  the  leadings  doctrines 
presented  in  it — that  injury  is  not  done  in  a  revival  by  a  f\Jl 
exhibifion  of  God's  plan  of  saving  men  according  to  his  sovereign 
tvill  and  pleasure.  No  doctrine,  during  the  revival  in  this 
place,  has  been  more  fully-  presented,  than  that  God  is  a 
Sovereign  in  the  dispensation  of  his  favors ;  that  the  sinner 
has  on  him  no  claim ;  that  he  is  wholly  dependent  for  mercy ; 
and  that,  if  God  interpose  not,  he  muM  die."  (The  italics 
and  capitals  are  in  the  original). 

The  effort  of  Mr.  Barnes  was  manifestly  conservative  as  to 
the  grand  and  precious  truth  he  upheld.  It  became  aggres- 
sive, when,  in  the  progress  of  the  sermon,  he  sought  to  re- 
move objection  from  the  way,  and  to  bring  in  the  sinner  con- 
sciously guilty  before  God.  It  was  in  this  effort  that  he  sur- 
rendered terminology  for  the  sake  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  truth.  Sinners  yielded.  "They  came  in  clouds,  flocking 
as  doves  to  their  windows.  But  animadversion  also  came,  and 
he  was  put  upon  his  defense  as  to  methods  and  statements. 
He  had  not  rashly  taken  his  position  ;  but  now  he  was  obUged 
to  examine  ifc  anew.  Was  it  sound  ?  Had  he  sacrificed  so 
much  as  a  jot  or  a  tittle  of  the  truth  ?  Had  he  used  any  ill- 
advised  expressions  ?  The  examination  was  made.  The  re- 
sult was  declared  in  his  "  Answer  to  the  protest  against  the 
leave  granted  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  to  prosecute  a  call  for  Mr.  Barnes  to 
become  their  pastor,"  in  which  he  attempted  to  show  that  his 
opinions  were  strictly  in  harmony  with  the  Standards  of  the 
Church.  The  answer  not  being  satisfactory  to  all,  he  was 
kept  upon  the  defensive. 

In  the  year  1835  his  commentary  upon  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  was  issued.  Over  this  volume  the  controversy  broke 
out  afresh.  Once  more  he  issued  an  elaborate  statement  of 
his  views,  W'hich  went  from  one  ecclesiastical  court  to  another, 
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until  the  strife  was  ended  in  his  acquittal  by  the  General  As- 
sembly in  the  year  1836.  Here  the  case  might  have  been 
rested ;  but  such  were  the  candor  and  conscientiousness  of 
Mr.  Barnes  that  he  proceeded  subsequently  to  a  careful  re- 
visal  and  correction  of  the  obnoxious  commentary. 

Now  it  is  not  our  province  or  our  purpose  to  declare  agree- 
ment with  the  "views'*  or  the  terminology  of  either  Mr. 
Barnes,  or  of  any  of  his  opponents.  Let  it  be  conceded  that 
all  the  parties  of  this  conflict  were  equally  loyal  to  their  con- 
victions. Let  it  be  acknowledged  that  after  the  strife  was 
over,  those  who  had  engaged  in  it  imagined  themselves  to  be 
wide  apart  in  opinion ;  the  result  was  a  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel.    This  is  our  point. 

Those  who  believed  Mr.  Barnes  in  error  were  obliged  to 
reexamine  and  restate  their  own  views.  They  were  called 
to  define  their  positions,  and  to  explain  the  terminologj^ 
which  they  preferred.  To  the  surprise  of  many  who  watched 
the  controversy,  in  was  found  that  in  many  particulars  there 
was  substantial  agreement,  while  in  terms  there  was  appa- 
rently an  irreconcilable  antithesis.  It  is  wonderful  to  notice 
how  definition  often  kills  debate.  A  prominent  theological 
teacher  was  wont  to  give  his  pupils  these  two  golden  rules 
for  controversy  :  "  First :  never  know  too  much ;  Second  : 
Ask  your  opponent  what  he  meanSy  before  you  reply." 

By  not  "knowing  too  much"  we  relieve  ourselves  from  the 
necessity  of  attempting  to  explain  what  Bevelation  has  not 
made  clear.  By  asking  a  disputant "  what  he  means,"  we  avoid 
much  needless  discussion.  A  definition  is  a  key  by  which 
many  a  pondrous  gate  is  unlocked,  bringing  together  those 
who  stand  as  enemies  on  either  side  an  adamantine  wall. 

It  is  not  affirmed  that  after  all  the  definitions  of  the  con- 
troversy in  which  Mr.  Barnes  was  involved,  there  remained 
no  diversities  of  opinion  respecting  the  subjects  discussed, 
but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  some  unlooked  for  harmo- 
nies had  been  revealed,  that  there  was  much  "  agreement  to 
differ,"  and  that  the  way  had  been  opened  to  the  substantial 
yet  catholic  agreements  which  distinguish  the  reunited 
church  of  to-day.  A  generation  has  passed  since  the  division 
which  immediately  followed  Mr  Barnes'  acquittal.    In  the 
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light  of  past  controversy  new  study  has  been  given  to  our 
standards  and  to  the  Bible  as  interpreted  thereby.  Old 
forms  of  statement — favorites  on  either  side — ^have,  in  some 
instances,  been  given  up  as  imperfect.  The  disposition  to 
ascertain  wherein  those  who  uphold  the  same  standards  agree 
has  taken  the  place  of  a  disposition  to  suspect  the  hand 
which  clasps  the  banner-staff  of  either  weakness  on  the  one 
side,  or  of  disloyalty  on  the  other.  It  is  the  period  of  union. 
Dismantled  parapets  are  given  up  to  the  weeds  on  the  theo- 
logical field,  as  well  as  on  those  fields  where  hostile  cannon 
once  flamed. 

The  Church  is  now  in  sympathy  with  that  Spirit  of  the 
Times  to  which  Mr.  Barnes  was  so  sensitive.     What  he  so 
early  represented  we  all  feel  and  acknowledge.     There  was 
probably  never  a  period  in  our  history  when  the  doctrines  of 
grace  were  so  universally  presented  in  connection  with  a 
sense  of  human  dignity  and  responsibility.     If  thirty  years 
ago  men  were  anywhere  exhorted  to  repent  as  if  they  had 
full  power  to  do  so,  irrespective  of    the    Holy  Ghost,  or 
if  they  were  anywhere  encouraged  to  wait  for  repentance 
until  it  should    come   upon  them   like    some    mighty    but 
mysterious    wind,  such  exhortation,    such    encouragement 
seldom  comes  from  Presbyterian  lips  to-day.     If  Christ  was 
ever  presented  as  on  the  one  hand  a  mere  judicial  Saviour,  or 
on  the  other,  as  a  Saviour  whom  none  could  hope  for  until 
with  loud  signal  he  sheuld  come  to  the  door,  he  is  seldom 
so  presented  now.    Christ  is  more  than  ever  the  theme  of  our 
pulpits — Christ  the  Life  no  less  than  the  Hansom  ;  and  men 
are  made  to  feel  that  in  resisting  Christ  they  incur  a  daily 
and  dreadful  guilt — the   guilt  of  doing  injustice  to  them- 
selves, as  well  as  to  him — the  guilt  of  robbing  God  of  those 
powers  which  they  ought  to  devote  to  him — ^the  guilt  of  ne- 
glecting and  crippling  every  interest  for  which  the  church,  as 
a  working  power,  was  established  in  the  world.     The  Holy 
Ghost  is  more  than  ever  presented,  as  not  an  influence,  but 
a  Person — present  in  a  world  which  can  not  do  without  him— 
a  Person  ready  to  nerve  every  will,  which,  but  for  him,  would 
never  be  enlisted  for  God  ;  or  to  subdue  every  will  which,  but 
for  him,  would  never  yield  ;  a  Person  whose  sensibilities  maj 
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"be  wounded,  and  who  may  be  "  grieved  away"  from  any  soul. 
The  verdict  pronounced  upon  every  impenitent  man  is 
**  Guilty  ; "  the  plea  with  him  is  that  of  mercy ;  the  hope  of- 
fered him  is  the  Cross  ;  the  assistance  promised  is  that  of  a 
renewing  and  sanctifying  Spirit ;  and  the  life  to  which  he  is 
invited  is  the  life  which  is  hid  in  God  with  Christ.  There  has 
been  no  period,  indeed,  in  which  the  great  truths  thus  out- 
lined have  not  been  held  by  the  Church  at  large  ;  but  they 
have,  perhaps,  never  been  so  combined  as  now.  There  has  been 
no  period  in  our  history  when,  whatever  the  form  or  propor- 
tion in  which  truth  was  presented,  there  have  not  been  ex- 
tensive and  powerful  revivals ;  but  no  revivals  have  so  devel- 
oped the  energies  of  a  working  church  as  those  which  have 
been  enjoyed  during  the  past  twenty  years.  The  spirit  of 
missions  has  pervaded  both  the  branches  of  our  now  united 
body.  The  energies  of  commerce  have  not  been  greater  than 
those  of  God's  people,  kindled  by  a  holy  zeal  for  the  con- 
version of  the  world.  "Enterprise  for  Christ"  is  the  cry  with 
which  the  Church  has  met  a  prevailing  spirit  of  enterprise  for 
wealth.  Along  all  the  paths  of  emigration,  along  all  the  lines 
of  travel,  into  all  places  penetrated  by  the  pioneer,  the 
Church  has  sent  her  ministers,  urging  them  forward,  and  then 
demanding  of  those  able  to  sustain  them  the  necessary 
means,  in  the  name  of  that  Christ  for  whom  the  Church  is  to 
conquer  the  world. 

While  the  Presbyterianism  of  to-day  is  thus  theologically 
conservative  and  aggressive,  it  is  also  in  the  better  sense  of 
the  term  humanitarian.  With  humanitarianism  as  distin- 
guished from  evangelism  it  has  little  sympathy.  It  is  as 
much  alive  as  ever  to  the  fact  that  all  true  reformation  begins 
in  the  heart — that  holiness  is  the  guaranty  of  virtue,  that 
vice  can  only  be  effectually  quelled  by  grace,  and  that  the 
evils  of  humanity  are  to  be  effectually  removed  only  by  the 
Gospel.  It  centers  the  hope  of  society,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
individual,  in  Christ.  But  it  seeks  through  Christ  to  alleviate 
all  woes.  It  seeks  to  carry  Christianity  into  all  homes,  that 
its  impxdses,  its  regulative  power  and  its  consolations  may 
be  perpetually  enjoyed,  that  it  may  soften  all  the  asperities 
of  daily  intercourse,  that  it  may  deepen  and  sanctify  all  hu- 
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man  sympathies.  It  seeks  to  promote  all  true  cultare,  on  the 
theory  that  culture  is  one  of  the  legitimate  fruits  of  Christi- 
anity. It  restores  the  almost  forgotten  significance  of  that 
word  gentle-man,  and  encouraging  the  sweet  miuistry  of 
the  Christian  woman,  makes  of  the  lady  once  more  the 
"  loaf-giver"  of  Anglo-Saxon  memory.  But  while  thus  insis- 
ting that  grace  is  the  true  secret  of  all  that  is  graceful  in 
society,  it  applies  itself  to  the  relief  of  want  and  of  suffering, 
when  it  has  no  immediate  hope  of  inducing  the  hungry  to 
feed  on  Christ,  or  the  miserable  to  accept  the  balm  of  the 
Gospel;  after  the  example  of  him  who  pitied,  loved,  and  came 
to  our  help  while  we  were  yet  enemies.  Our  church  is  not, 
indeed,  distinguished  in  this  respect  from  other  denomina- 
tions. All  alike  have  caught  the  prevailing  spirit.  The  Chris- 
tianity of  the  time  is  a  practical  and  executive  religion.  We 
may  claim  for  Presbyterianism  this,  at  least,  without  detract- 
ing from  the  merit  of  any  other  denomination,  that  in  its  in- 
structions it  blends  the  doctrinal  with  the  practical  in  har- 
monious proportion.  Doctrine  may  not  be  formulated  in  its 
pulpits  as  rigidly  as  in  former  days.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  in  many  places  there  is  too  much  neglect  of  that  syste- 
matic instruction  which  was  so  carefully  pursued  by  our  fathers. 
It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  some  of  our  preachers  neglect  too 
much  the  severer  aspects  of  Christian  truth  in  their  attempt 
to  present  the  milder  and  more  winning.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that,  by  the  power  of  reaction,  some  of  our  congregations 
may  yet  be  brought  more  frequently  than  now  to  the  trem- 
bling Mount  and  to  the  Eternal  Throne.  But  as  a  rule,  the  truth 
is  broadly  and  fully  presented  in  our  pulpits.  As  a  rule,  solid 
doctrine  still  underlies  the  preaching  of  our  sanctuaries,  as 
the  framework  of  the  globe  underlies  its  soil.  It  may  not 
crop  out  in  ledges,  or  shoot  up  in  peaks  and  ranges,  as  much 
as  in  other  days,  but  it  upholds  and  gives  strength  to  all  the 
verdure  that  mantles  it,  and  to  all  the  harvests  that  grow  out 
of  it. 

To  declare  that  all  these  results  can  be  referred  to  the 
agency  of  Albert  Barnes  would  be  folly.  To  say  that  all  of 
them  flowed  directly  from  the  controversies  in  which  he  was 
involved  would  be  unwise.     Such  a  statement  would  be  too 
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narrow.  These  results,  affecting  all  branches  of  the  church 
alike,  are  traceable  to  that  Spirit  of  the  Times,  which  he  was 
so  quick  to  feel,  but  which  is  formed  under  Divine  control. 
What  we  are  disposed  to  claim  is,  that  as  God's  instrument 
he  was  greatly  useful,  especially  in  our  own  branch  of  the 
Church,  in  promoting  these  results.  Others,  whose  memories 
we  revere,  were  perhaps  equally  useful  in  a  similar  way  ;  for 
the  controversies  in  which  he  shared,  were  carried  on  through- 
out the  land.  They  involved  some  of  the  soundest  and  most 
brilliant  men  on  either  side.  We  are  not  for  a  moment  to 
forget  that  Mr.  Barnes  was  but  one  of  many  used  alike  of 
God,  but  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  field  ;  he  was  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous.  And  we  count  the  service,  which 
he  was  the  means  of  thus  rendering  to  the  Church,  the  chief 
service  of  his  life.  In  this  statement  some  might  hesitate  to 
concur.  Many  perhaps,  thinking  of  his  commentaries,  scat- 
tered in  myriads  of  volumes  all.  over  the  world,  giving  clear- 
ness and  tone  to  Scripture  instruction  in  pulpits,  in  Sunday 
schools,  in  families,  would  say  that  his  great  work  was  to 
elucidate  the  Bible.  Many  would  rate  as  next  in  import- 
ance his  philanthropic  labors  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed, 
and  of  the  victims  of  folly  and  vice.  But  when  we  re- 
flect that  his  commentaries  ministered  to  the  general  re- 
sult to  which  the  coi^troversies  of  his  earlier  life  were 
tributary,  and  that  his  philanthropic  labors  were  all  per- 
vaded by  the  conservative-aggressive  spirit  which  pervaded 
his  theology,  we  reaffirm  that  his  principal  service  to  the 
church  was  that  which  we  have  already  declared.  Of  that 
service  he  was  himself  but  partially  conscious.  It  was 
not  his  purpose  to  render  it  when  he  commenced  his  career. 
Those  who  opposed  him  wrought  with  him  in  rendering  it, 
while  they  were  intent  only  upon  correcting  what  they  be- 
lieved his  errors.  We  may  well  suppose  that  in  the  evening 
of  life  he  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
promoting  the  results  we  have  described,  though  he  could 
not  have  been  insensible  to  the  conviction  that  on  the 
whole  the  things  which  had  happened  unto  him  fell  out  unto 
the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel.  Under  the  guidance  and  con- 
trol of  God,  he  was  tributary  to  the  reimion  of  the  Church  in 
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a  way  which  perhaps,  he  never  recognized.  He  lived  orij 
unti]  the  union  was  fairly  consummated ;  but  we  can  not  feel 
that  he  is  lost  to  the  Church,  or  that  he  can  lose  his  share 
in  the  triumphs  which  we  anticipate  for  her  as  we  look  out 
into  the  future  over  his  grave. 

He  is  always  rash  who  prophesies  without  inspiration.  We* 
are  often  warned  by  disappointment  to  moderate  the  utter- 
ance of  those  hopes  which  we  can  not  avoid  cherishing.  But 
it  would  seem  almost  like  doubting  that  Providence  whose 
agency  in  the  reunion  seems  so  conspicuous,  to  doubt  that 
we  are  entering  upon  a  period  of  increased  efficiency.  Har- 
monious in  spirit,  as  well  as  in  counsels,  we  have  massed  our 
forces.  During  the  memorial  year,  now  so  gloriously  closed, 
we  have  cleared  ourselves  of  many  a  pecuniary  obstacle  to 
our  progress,  and  gained  many  a  pecuniary  advantage.  Un- 
vexed  by  chronic  questions  of  debate,  and  chronic  causes  of 
alienation,  we  are  disposed  to  devise  new  and  larger  things 
for  Christ.  In  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  we  are 
ready  to  interpret  and  act  upon  every  call  to  duty.  Occupy- 
ing a  position  in  society  from  which  our  influences  can  radi- 
ate as  from  the  centre,  we  can  command  the  revenues  of  the 
rich,  the  culture  of  the  refined,  and  the  wisdom, of  the  thought- 
ful, while  we  enUst  the  cooperation  and  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  poor.  Bepublican  in  government,  our  Church  is  char- 
acteristically American.  Flexible  in  methods,  yet  firm  in 
convictions,  what  is  there  to  hinder  our  availing  ourselves  of 
every  means  for  pressing  and  maintaining  the  cause  of  truth 
— the  cause  of  Christ?  The  opportunity  is  grand;  the  pros- 
pect is  bright.  Let  the  memory  of  those  into  whose  labors 
we  enter,  be  carried  with  us  as  we  go  on  to  perfect  what  God 
through  them  has  so  signally  advanced. 
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Art.  VIL— president  WHEELOCK  AND  DR.   CHAUNCY. 
By  E.  H.  GiLLETT,  D.D.,  Prof,  in  University  of  New  York. 

Ik  1742,  when  the  reaction  that  followed  the  Great  Beviyal 
had  begun  to  be  felt  very  generally  throughout  the  regions 
where  it  had  prevailed,  Jonathan  Edwards  published  his 
memorable  pamphlet,  8(yme  Thcmghta  Concerning  the  Present 
Bevival  of  Bdigion  in  New  England,  and  the  Way  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  Acknowledged  and  Promoted. 

In  this  pamphlet,  Edwards  vindicated  the  Bevival  from  the 
aspersions  which  had  been  cast  upon  it.  He  did  not  deny 
that  Gfome  extravagances  had  been  committed,  or  that  the 
coarse  of  many  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  it  had  been 
indiscreet.  Yet  he  maintained  that  it  had  been  a  "  very  glo- 
rious "  work,  and  that  it  was  to  be  judged,  not  in  part,  or  by 
isolated  features,  but  as  a  whole. 

His  testimony,  given  after  the  excitement  had  culminated 
and  very  generally  abated,  carries  great  weight  with  it.  He 
says: 

**  There  is  a  strange  alteration  almost  all  over  Nsto  England  amongst 
young  people:  by  a  powerful  invisible  influence  on  their  minds,  they  have 
been  brought  to  forsake,  in  a  general  way  as  it  were  at  once,  those  things  of 
'Which  they  were  extremely  fond,  and  in  which  they  seemed  to  place  the 
happiness  of  their  lives,  and  which  nothing  before  could  induce  them  to 
forsake ;  as  their  frolicking,  vain  company-keeping,  night  walking,  their 
mirth  and  Jollity,  their  impure  language  and  lewd  songs.  In  vain  did  min- 
isters preach  against  these  things  before,  in  vain  were  laws  made  to  restrain 
them,  and  in  vain  was  all  the  vigilance  of  magistrates  and  civil  officers  ; 
but  now  they  have  almost  everywhere  dropt  them  as  it  were  of  themselves. 
And  there  is  great  alteration  amongst  old  and  young  as  to  drinking,  tavern, 
haunting,  proline  speaking,  and  extravagance  in  apparel.  Many  notoriously 
vicious  persons  have  been  reformed,  and  become  externally  quite  new  crea- 
tures. Some  that  are  wealthy,  and  of  a  fashionable,  gay  education ;  some 
great  beaux  and  fine  ladies,  that  seemed  to  have  their  minds  swallowed- up 
with  nothing  but  the  vain  shows  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  have  been 
wonderfully  altered,  have  relinquished  these  vanities,  and  are  become  se- 
rious, mortified,  and  humble  in  their  conversation.  It  is  astonishing  to  see 
the  alteration  there  is  in  some  towns,  where  before  there  was  but  little  ap- 
pearance of  religion,  or  any  thing  but  vice  and  vanity.  And  now  they  are 
transformed  into  another  sort  of  people ;  their  former  vain,  worldly  and 
vicious  conversation  and  dispositions  seem  to  be  forsaken,  and  they  are,  as 
it  were,  gone  over  to  a  new  world.  Their  thoughts,  their  talk,  and  their 
concern,  affections,  and  inquiries  are  now  about  the  favor  of  Gk>d,  and  in* 
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terest  in  Christ,  a  renewed  sanctified  heart,  and  a  spiritual  blessedness,  &c. 
ceptance,  and  happiness  in  a  future  world." — I.,  874.    (English  Edition.) 

It  grieved  Edwards  not  a  little  that  a  work  of  this  charac- 
ter should  be  depreciated,  especially  by  ministers  themselyes. 
"  Now,"  he  exclaims,  "  when  so  great  and  extensive  a  reform- 
ation is  so  suddenly  and  wonderfully  accomplished,  in  those 
very  things  we  sought  to  God  for,  shall  we  not  acknowledge  it  ? 
or  do  it  with  great  coldness,  caution,  and  reserve,  and  scarcely 
take  any  notice  of  it  in  our  public  prayers  and  praises,  or 
mention  it  but  slightly  and  cursorily,  as  though  we  would  con- 
trive to  say  as  little  of  it  as  ever  we  could,  and  were  glad  to 
pass  from  it?" 

Holding  such  views  as  these  Edwards  did  not  hesitate  to 
speak  very  plainly  of  the  indifference  if  not  aversion  mani- 
fested toward  the  Revival,  by  some  of  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry.     On  this  point  he  remarks  : 

"  Though  ministers  preach  never  so  good  doctrine,  and  be  never  so  pain- 
ful and  laborious  In  their  work,  yet  if  they  show  to  their  people  that  they 
are  not  well  affected  to  this  work,  but  are  doubtful  and  suspicious  of  it,  they 
will  be  very  likely  to  do  their  people  a  great  deal  more  hurt  than  good.  For 
the  very  fame  of  such  a  great  and  extraordinary  work  of  God,  if  their  people 
were  suffered  to  believe  it  to  be  his  work,  and  the  example  of  other  towns, 
together  with  what  preaching  they  might  hear  occasionally,  would  be  likely 
to  have  a  much  greater  influence  upon  the  minds  of  their  people  to  awaken 
and  animate  them  in  religion,  than  all  other  labours  with  them.  Besides, 
their  minister's  opinion  will  not  only  beget  in  them  a  suspicion  of  the  work 
they  hear  of  abroad,  whereby  the  mighty  hand  of  God  that  appears  in  it 
loses  its  influence  upon  their  minds,  but  it  will  also  tend  to  create  a  sas- 
picion  of  everything  of  the  like  nature,  that  shall  appear  among  themselves 
as  being  something  of  the  same  distemper  that  is  become  so  epidemical  in 
the  land.  And  what  is  this,  in  effect,  but  to  create  a  suspicion  of  all  vital 
religion,  and  to  put  the  people  upon  talking  against  and  discouraging  it, 
wherever  it  appears,  and  knocking  it  on  the  head  as  fast  as  it  rises."  L, 
p.  888. 

•  It  is  true  that  the  Revival  had  not  been  conducted  always 
by  such  orderly  methods  as  some  would  have  prescribed. 
The  Spirit  of  Qod  had  not  wrought  in  accordance  with  hu- 
man formulas.  He  had  not  honored  the  wise  and  learned  by 
making  them  its  leaders.  Out  of  the  mouth  of  unlettered 
men  he  had  "  perfected  praise  "  to  the  glory  of  his  grace. 
To  men  like  Dr.  Chauncy  of  Boston,  and  the  Old  Lights  ot 
Connecticut  this  was  a  stumbling  block.    But  Edwards  was 
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of  opinion  that  it  was  not  becoming  in  them  to  dictate  to 

the  Almighty.    He  says  : 

"  It  !s  our  wisest  and  best  way,  fully,  and  without  reluctance,  to  bow  to 
the  great  Qod  in  this  work,  and  to  be  entirely  resigned  to  him,  with  respect 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  carries  it  on,  ana  the  instruments  he  Is  pleased 
to  use.  Let  us  not  show  ourselves  out  of  humor,  and  sullenly  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  work  in  its  full  glory,  because  we  have  not  had  so  great 
a  hand  in  promoting  it,  or  have  not  shared  so  largely  in  its  blessings  as 
some  others.  Let  us  not  refuse  to  give  all  that  honor  which  belongs  to 
others  as  Instruments,  because  they  are  young,  or  are  upon  other  accounts 
much  Inferior  to  ourselves  and  others ;  and  may  appear  to  us  very  unworthy 
that  Gk>d  should  put  so  much  honor  upon  them." — I.,  388,  9. 

Doubtless  intimations  had  already  reached  him  that  some 
of  the  opposers  of  the  Bevival  were  preparing  to  expose  its 
**  blemishes  "  through  the  press,  and  with  special  reference 
to  this  point  he  remarks  : 

"  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  press  should  be  improved  to  no  pur- 
pose contrary  to  the  interest  of  this  work.  .  .  Those  therefore  that  pub- 
lish pamphlets  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  work,  and  that  tend  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  bring  it  under  suspicion,  and  to  discourage  or  hinder 
it,  would  do  well  thoroughly  to  consider  whether  this  is  not  indeed  the 
work  of  God  ;  and  whether,  if  it  be,  it  is  not  likely  that  God  will  go  forth 
as  fire,  to  consume  all  that  stand  in  his  way ;  and  whether  there  be  not 
danger  that  the  fire  kindled  in  them  will  scorch  the  authors. — I.,  389. 

Instead  of  coming  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  we  shall  actually  fight  against 
him,  if  we  are  abundant  in  insisting  on  and  setting  forth  the  blemishes  of 
the  work ;  so  as  to  manifest  that  we  rather  choose  and  are  more  forward  to 
take  notice  of  what  is  amiss,  than  what  is  good  and  glorious  in  the  work. 
Not  bat  that  the  errors  committed  ought  to  be  observed,  and  lamented,  and 
a  proper  testimony  borne  against  them,  and  the  most  probable  means  should 
be  used  to  have  them  amended  ;  but  Insisting  much  upon  them,  as  though 
it  were  a  pleasing  theme,  or  speaking  of  them  with  more  appearance  of 
heat  of  spirit,  or  with  ridicule,  or  an  air  of  contempt,  than  grief  for  them, 
has  no  tendency  to  correct  the  errors." — I.,  388-9. 

Finally  he  places  the  objector  to  the  Revival  in  a  most  un- 
enviable position.  If  the  work  is  of  God,  only  an  enemy  of 
Qod  can  oppose  it.     He  is  disposed  to  ask : 

"  Can  any  good  medium  be  found,  where  a  man  can  rest  with  any  stability, 
between  owning  this  work,  and  being  a  deist  ?  If  indeed  this  be  the  work 
of  God,  does  it  not  entirely  overthrow  their  scheme  of  religion  ;  and  does 
it  not  infinitely  concern  them  as  they  would  be  partakers  of  eternal  salva- 
tion, to  relinquish  their  scheme?  Now  is  a  good  time  for  Armlnians  to 
change  their  principles.  I  would  now,  as  one  of  the  friends  of  this  work, 
humbly  invite  them  to  come  and  join  with  us  and  be  on  our  side." — I.,  422. 
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Edwards'  pamphlet  was  but  one  of  many  which  appeared 
at  that  juncture,  defending  or  criticising  the  Beyival.  In  the 
same  year  in  which  it  appeared,  Jonathan  Ashley  of  Deer- 
field,  a  cousin  of  Edwards,  preached  a  sermon  in  Boston, 
soon  after  printed,  on  the  "  Great  Duty  of  Charity,"  in  which 
he  threw  out  some  "  unworthy  '*  reflections  upon  the  BeYiTai; 
and  ais  it  had  been  preached  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Bey.  Wm. 
Cooper,  the  latter  called  him  to  account  for  it  in  a  printed 
letter,  to  which  Ashley  published  a  rejoinder.  David 
McGregore  of  Londonderry  published  on  "  The  Trial  of  Spir- 
itas"  in  answer  to  Caldwell.  Israel  Loring,  who  preached 
the  Convention  Sermon  that  year  (1742),  indulged  in  a  dia- 
tribe against  Itinerants.  Dr.  Chauncy  of  Boston  gave  pre- 
monition of  his  next  year's  work  in  a  sermon  on  Enthusiasm, 
with  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  James  Davenport.  William  Hooper 
of  Boston,  soon  to  pass  over  to  Episcopacy,  declared  his 
views  in  "  The  Apostles  neither  Impostors  nor  Enthusiasts." 
Solomon  Williams  of  Lebanon,  Ct.,  like  Ashley  a  cousin  of 
Edwards,  published  his  discourse,  "  The  more  excellent  waj 
against  Enthusiasm."  John  Barnard  of  Marblehead,  gave 
his  views  in  "Zeal  for  good  works  excited  and  directed" 
It  is  obvious  that  Edwards,  with  such  publications  scattered 
abroad  and  leavening  the  opinion  of  New  England,  felt  that 
the  occasion  demanded  of  him  the  remarks  in  which  he 
called  attention  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  slanders  of  the 
the  press.  He  stood  in  fact  almost  alone  in  his  sober  vindi- 
cation of  the  character  of  the  Revival. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  his  opponents  would  quietly 
submit  to  his  rebukes,  expressed  or  implied.  He  had  brought 
severe  charges  against  the  course  they  had  seen  fit  to  pursue, 
and  their  vindication  was  to  be  found  only  in  exposing  the 
"  blemishes  "  and  excesses  of  the  Revival.  The  man  who 
came  forward  as  their  champion  was  Dr.  Chauncy.  He  was 
at  this  time  pastor  of  a  prominent  church  in  Boston,  and 
comparatively  a  young  man,  in  fact  fifteen  months  younger 
than  Edwards  himself,  now  thirty-nine  years  of  age.  Ed- 
wards' pamphlet  had  no  sooner  appeared,  than  he  began 
to  prepare  himself  for  his  task,  whether  self-chosen,  or 
assigned  him  by  the  voice   of  his  brethren. 
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He  scarcely  needed  to  visit  in  person,  as  he  did,  the  scenes 
•of  revival  where  it  had  been  characterized  by  extravagance. 
Those  who  sympathised  with  him  were  only  too  ready  to 
fomiah  him  material  for  depicting  the  Bevival  in  odioas  col-. 
ors.  With  such  correspondents  as  William  Hart  at  Say- 
brook,  his  own  namesake  and  relative  at  Durham,  his  for- 
mar  Boston  neighbor,  Eliot,  now  settled  in  the  same  town  with 
Wheelock  and  pastor  of  an  adjoining  parish,  not  to  mention 
others  who  retained  bitter  memories  of  "  New  Light "  denun- 
ciations,, excesses  and  disorders,  Ghauncy  was  abundantly 
furnished  with  the  very  article  in  demand.  He  was  not  over 
scrupulous  to  sift  or  sort  what  he  gathered  in  his  net,  and 
with  the  art  and  ability  of  which  he  was  a  consummate  master, 
he  readily  put  together  a  volume  which  for  a  century  and  a 
quarter  has  been  the  source  of  such  testimony  as  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Eevival  could  heartily  relish. 

The  title  of  his  8vo.  volume,  which  was  to  demolish  Ed- 
wards' "  Thoughts  concerning  the  present  Eevival "  was  ev- 
idently devised  to  keep  that  in  mind,  while  it  was  intended 
to  offset  rather  than  answer  it.  It  was  "  Seaonable  Thoughts 
of  the  State  of  Beligion  in  New  England."  In  an  8vo.  of 
424  pages,  it  combined  such  local  accounts  of  the  Revival  as 
Chauncy  chose  to  use,  with  extracts  from  Baxter,  Gumall, 
Shepard,  the  utterances  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  Ac, 
originally  directed  against  Separates  and  Enthusiasts  of  an 
earlier  date,  but  skilfully  adapted  to  rebuke  the  proceedings 
of  contemporary  zealots. 

The  book  was  undeniably  controversial — to  those  it  con- 
demned bitterly  such.  Yet  it  gives  us  information  which  is 
valuable  when  we  make  a  proper  allowance  for  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  given.  After  noting  the  labors  of  Whitefield 
and  Tennent  in  New  England,  Dr.  Chauncy  proceeds  : 

«  From  this  time,  the  method  of  itinerant  preaching  became  common. 
Many  in  various  parts  of  the  laud  took  upon  them  to  visit  the  churches ; 
preaching  from  place  to  place,  wherever  they  went ;  sometimes  contrary  to 
the  known  judgment  of  the  settled  ministers,  and  in  opposition  to  them ; 
and  sometimes,  where  their  consent  was  only  a  matter  of  necessity  to  keep 
peace  among  the  people.  Sometimes  they  have  come  Into  parishes  of  their 
•awn  accord ;  and  sometimes,  by  application  made  to  them  from  a  few  disaf- 
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fected  persons. — Sometimes,  in  order  to  get  the  liberty  of  the  meeting-house, 
they  have  used  mean  and  indirect  arts ;  and  sometimes,  when  they  conld 
not  get  into  it,  they  have  gone  into  private  houses,  or  gathered  assemblies 
in  the  fields.  Nay,  lay  exhorters,  men  of  no  capacity,  nor  learning ;  yea, 
some  of  them  of  a  suspicious  character  for  their  virtue  (not  to  say  any  thing 
worse)  have  travelled  about  fh>m  town  to  town,  calling  assemblies,  and 
sometimes  exciting  prejudices  in  people  against  their  ministers,  for  not 
letting  them  into  their  pulpits,  or  not  encouraging  them  in  their  disorderly 
practice.  I  cannot  better  describe  the  manner  of  these  itinerants,  than  in 
the  words  of  a  fHend  in  a  letter  to  me :  *  The  itinerant  ministers  that  have 
been  with  us  have  been  (as  I  think)  very  irregular  and  disorderly  in  their 
proceedings.  It  hath  been  their  manner  to  estrange  themselves,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  me,  and  to  associate  with  a  disaffected  party.  They  appoint 
and  warn  lectures  without  my  consent  or  knowledge,  and  just  before  the 
time  of  exercise  they  have  commonly  sent  for  my  approbation  I  And  upon 
my  manifesting  a  dislike  of  their  managements,  they  have  preached  some^ 
times  in  private  houses;  sometimes  in  a  barn ;  sometimes  in  the  open  air.'"— 
P.  40,  41. 

After  having  given  a  lengthy  account  of  the  enthusiastic 

freaks  of  the  Rev.  James  Davenport,  Chauncy  proceeds  to 

classify  Wheelock  and  others  with  him  : 

<*  I  pass  now  to  some  other  preachers  of  the  same  spirit  I  have  been  de- 
scribing; among  whom,  if  I  should  again  mention  Mr.  D— t,  I  hope  the 
reader  will  forgive  me ;  especially  when  he  sees  it  to  be  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, in  order  to  my  carrying  his  thoughts  up  to  the  true  source  of  this 
Quakerish  turn  of  mind  in  all  these  gentlemen,  as  well  as  those  to  whomr 
by  their  means,  it  has  been  propagated.  The  gentlemen  I  have  in  view, 
besides  Mr.  D— t,are  Messrs.  Pomroy,  Wheelock,  Allen,  Bliss;  all  of  whom, 
it  is  generally  known,  are  of  one  wuly  and  have  gone  into  the  same  method 
of  conduct :  though  I  believe  Mr.  D — t  has  outdone  them  all. — ^These  are 
the  ministers  (excepting  Mr.  Bliss  whose  residence  is  now  in  these  parts,) 
who  have  had  the  chief  hand  in  raising  the  commotions  in  Connecticut; 
where  sudden  impulses  and  extraordinary  pretences  to  the  Spirit  have  been 
more  general  (in  proportion)  and  extravagant,  than  in  any  of  the  other 
governments."— P.  201,  2. 

Next,  to  throw  obloquy  on  Wheelock,  he  traces  his  fanat"- 

icism  to  an  enthusiast  named  Ferris. 

"  David  Ferris  came  ftom  a  nest  of  Quakers  at  New  Milford,  deeply  ting'd 
with  their  spirit.  He  made  a  great  shew  •of  sanctity,  while  at  the  College; 
by  means  whereof  he  was  under  advantage  to  propagate  his  quakerish^ 
notions,  and  did  do  it,  among  a  number  of  the  students.  Mr.  Pomroy, 
Wheelock,  Allen,  Davenport,  Bliss,  were  familiar  with  him,  and  led  aside 
by  him.  They  made  a  club,  and  often  met  together.  They  did  not  opea 
their  principles  to  all,  but  to  those  whom  they  imagined  they  could  wort 
upon.    They  laid  great  stress  upon  imprenions  and  impulses;  particularly 
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upon  any  sense  of  Scripture  that  was  suddenly  and  strongly  suggested  to 
their  minds.  They  were  strangely  uncharitable ;  expressing  themselves  cen- 
soriously of  most  others.  They  had  indeed  no  opinion  of  any  but  themselves 
on  a  religious  account.  They  pleaded  for  the  Spirit's  immediate,  extraor- 
dinary guidance  in  the  manner  'tis  now  pleaded  for ;  and  were  in  most  re- 
spects then  as  they  have  appeared  since.  Ferris  left  Ck>llege  before  he  took 
hiB  degree,  professing  himself  \a  Quaker ;  and  is  said  to  be  now  a  Quaker 
preacher.*'--  P.  212,  3. 

The  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Davenport  and  his  sym- 
pathizers at  New  London,  furnished  to  Chauncy.  by  a  corres- 
pondent, gives  us  a  picture  of  the  scene  in  which  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Bevival  culminated.  With  every  possible  al- 
lowance it  is  dark  enough  : 

"  An  account  of  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  New-Lights  at  New 
London  has  doubtless  before  this  time  reached  you  at  Boston ;  but  having 
been  variously  represented,  the  following  account  (which  may  be  depended 
upon)  perhaps  may  not  be  unacceptable : 

The  Separatists  at  New  London  sent  a  boat  over  to  Long  Island  to  invite 
the  grand  enthusiast  D — t  over  to  organize  their  chureh  (as  they  termed  it). 
He  arrived  on  or  about  the  2d  day  of  March.  He  was  no  sooner  come  to 
town,  than  he  began  to  rectify  some  disorders  he  supposed  were  prevailing, 
among  the  children  of  God.  He  published  the  messages  which  he  said  he 
received  fh>m  the  Spirit  in  dreams  and  otherwise,  importing  the  great  ne- 
cessity of  mortification  and  contempt  of  the  world  and  made  them  believe 
that  they  must  put  away  from  them  every  thing  that  they  delighted  In,  to 
avoid  the  heinous  sin  of  Idolatry,  that  wigs,  cloalcs  and  breeches,  hoods, 
gowns,  rings,  jewels  and  neclclaces  must  all  be  brought  together  into  one 
heap  into  his  chamber,  that  they  might,  by  his  solemn  decree,  be  committed* 
to  the  flames ;  together  with  certain  books  of  devotion,  «&c.,  which  he  de- 
termined to  be  unsafe  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Accordingly,  they 
seem'd  to  be  in  a  strife  who  should  be  first  in  this  meritorious  action,  and 
there  was  presently  made  a  pile  of  men's  and  women's  apparel  and  orna- 
ments to  which  the  grand  director  added  a  pair  of  plush  breeches  which  he 
wore  to  town,  and  wh!ch  now  he  would  greatly  want,  were  he  not  confined 
in  bed  by  a  distemper  for  which  I  want  a  name. 

The  books  which  were  committed  to  the  fiames  were  as  follows :  Bever-, 
Idge's  Thoughts  on  Religion,  part  of  Flavel's  Works,  one  piece  of  Mr. 
Henry's,  Russell's  Seven  Sermons,  Dyer's  Golden  Chain,  The  Whole  Duty 
of  Man,  one  piece  Dr.  Increase  Mather's,  one  of  Dr.  Colman's,  one  of  Dr. 
Sewall's,  and  Dr.  Chauncy's  Sermon  Against  Enthusiasm,  Mr.  Adams's  Ser- 
mons, all  that  could  be  had,  Flynt's  20  Sermons,  Barnard's,  Hooper's,- 
Hart's,  Samuel  Russell's.  Beckworth's,  Todd's,  Seabury's  and  Bliss's  Ser- 
mons, with  a  book  of  Williams  and  Wadsworth  ;  these  being  called  over, 
were  with  much  noise  and  outcry  burnt  on  the  town  wharf  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  Sabbath  Day,  March  6th,  just  as  people  were  coming  A*om  meeting, 
who  ran  to  see  If  murder,  or  some  other  mischief  was  not  a])out  to  be  done, 
and  so  were  witnesses  of  this  their  horrid  delusion,  and  heard  them  sing 
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haUdvjah^  and  Gloria  Patra  over  the  pile,  and  heard  them  with  a  lond  voice 
declare,  That  the  smokeofthe  tormenU  of  9ueh  of  the  authors  of  the  abow  said 
books,  as  died  in  (he  same  belief ,  at  when  they  set  them  out^  was  now  ascending  m 
Eell  in  like  manner,  as  they  saw  the  smoke  of  the  books  rise.  The  next  day 
sondry  other  books  (to  me  unknown)  were  burnt ;  and  the  clothes,  Ac 
which  were  ready  in  a  pile  for  that  purpose,  would  certainly  have  been 
consumed,  but  that  one  of  the  ft^aternity  who  loved  the  world  better  than 
the  rest,  and  was  more  apprehensive  of  the  ill  aspect  this  transaction  would 
have  on  their  scheme  and  party,  came  running  and  diverted  them  from  it 
at  that  time. 

The  New  Light  ministers  rpund  about  are  at  a  loss  how  to  conduct  them- 
selves, and  how  to  make  a  plalster  for  this  sore. 

We  are  ready  to  hope  that  God,  who  brings  good  out  of  evil,  light  out  of 
darkness,  and  order  out  of  confusion  by  means  of  these  extraordinary  things, 
will  open  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  growth  of  error  aod 
enthusiasm  in  the  land. 

P.S.  —The  New  Lights,  by  a  solemn  decree,  ordered  Mr.  Parson's  wonder- 
ful piece  (preached  and  printed  at  Boston)  into  the  flames  at  N.  London.— 
P.  220-3.     Note. 

It  may  seen  strange  that  the  denunciation  of  uneonyerted 
ministers  by  the  friends  of  the  Bevival  should  have  been  so 
resented.  The  following  passage  will  indicate  Chauncy's  po- 
sition : 

"  The  first  error  I  would  take  notice  of,  is  that  which  supposes  minlstew, 
if  not  converted,  uncapable  of  beinj^  the  instruments  of  spiritual  good  to 
-men's  souls.  Mr.  Whitefleld  very  freely  vented  this  error.  I  have  myself 
been  present,  when  he  delivered  that  from  the  pulpit,  upon  this  head,  which 
I  could  not  but  think  very  unsafe ;  and  in  what  he  has  wrote,  his  language 
is  such  as  evidently  tends  to  lead  people  into  wrong  sentiments  about  the 
tpreachlng  of  ministers,  if  thought  to  be  unconverted.  His  words  are  these: 
*  The  reason  why  congregations  have  been  so  dead,  is  because  they  have 
>dead  men  preaching  to  them.  For  how  can  dead  men  beget  living  children? 
It's  true  indeed,  God  may  convert  people  by  the  Devil,  if  he  pleases ;  and  so 
'he  may  by  unconverted  ministers.  But  I  believe  he  seldom  makes  use  of 
^either  of  them  for  this  purpose.'"— P.  242,  8. 

J  In  a  note  appended  to  this  passage,  Chauncy  adduces  the 
language  employed  by  Gilbert  Tennent  in  his  famous  Not- 
tingham sermon  : 

"  Mr.  Tenuent's  language  upon  this  head  of  unconverted  ministers  is 
much  the  same.  In  his  sermon  at  Nottingham,  p.  8,  he  has  these  words; 
^  Is  a  dead  man  fit  to  bring  others  to  life  ?  Sad  experience  verifies  the  un- 
profltablent'ss  of  the  ministry  of  unconverted  men.  What  if  some  instances 
could  be  shewn  of  unconverted  ministers  being  instrumental  in  convincing 
persons  of  their  lost  estate  ?  The  thing  is  very  rare  and  extraordlnarr. 
And  for  what  I  know  as  many  instances  might  be  given  of  Satan's  coininc- 
ing  persons  by  his  temptations. — Indeed,  it's  a  kind  of  chance-medley,  \>o^ 
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in  respect  of  his  father  and  his  children,  when  any  such  event  happens.'  "— 
P.  248. 

As  we  proceed,  we  perceive  that  EdwArds*  "  Thoughts 
concerning  the  present  Revival "  is  rarely  out  of  Chauncj's 
mind.  Repeatedly  he  refers  to  it,  and  objects  to  its  state- 
ments and  representations.    In  a  note  he  remarks  : 

*'  While  I  was  writing  this  page,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  worthy  gentle- 
man, in  which,  speaking  of  Mr.  Edwards's  late  book,  he  has  these  words  : 
'  I  am  surprised  at  his  long  labor  to  prove  the  Millenium  shall  begin  in 
America.  He  has  been  so  modest  as  to  conceal  the  reason  of  this ;  but  it 
may  easily  be  gathered  from  what  he  has  often  said  to  private  persons,  viz  : 
that  he  doubted  not,  the  Millenium  began  when  there  was  such  an  awaken- 
ing at  North  Hampton,  and  North  Hampton  must  have  the  praise  of  being 
first  brought  into  it.' 

To  which  let  me  add  a  few  words  from  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Increase 
Mather,  which  will  show  how  widely  good  men  may  differ  from  one  another. 
In  matters  of  mere  conQecture.  They  are  these :  '  I  know  there  is  a  blessed 
day  to  the  visible  church  not  far  off:  but  it  is  the  judgment  of  very  learned 
men.  that,  in  the  glorious  times  promised  to  the  church  on  earth,  Amebica 
will  be  Hell.  And,  although  there  is  a  number  of  the  elect  of  God  to  be 
bom  here,  I  am  verily  afraid,  that,  in  process  of  time,  New  England  will 
be  the  wofUllest  place  in  all  America ;  as  some  other  parts  of  the  world, 
once  famous  for  religion,  are  now  the  dolefullest  on  earth,  perfect  pictures 
and  emblems  of  Hell.  When  you  see  this  little  Academy  [the  words  were 
spoken  in  the  College  Hall,]  fallen  to  the  ground, — then  know  it  is  a  terrible 
thing  which  God  is  about  to  bring  upon  this  laud.'  "—P.  372, 3.    Note. 

Dr.  Chauncy's  book  added  new  fuel  to  the  fire  of  contro- 
Tersy.  The  division  among  the  ministers  of  New  England 
was  not  less  sharp  or  decided  than  that  which  had  separated 
the  Presbyterian  Church  into  the  "  Old  "  and  "  New  Side," 
although  it  was  not  defined  by  ecclesiastical  lines.  Church 
was  arrayed  against  church,  and  pastor  against  pastor,  and 
the  judgment  which  each  formed  of  the  Revival  determined 
where  he  was  to  be  classed. 

But  already  Tennent  had  seen  something  of  the  evil  of  his 
misguided  zeal.  The  "  New  York  Brethren  "  of  the  New 
Synod  had  effected  by  kindness  what  the  Old  Side  by  denun- 
ciation had  attempted  in  vain.  The  warm  sun  had  proved 
more  effective  than  the  blustering  wind.  Tennent  wrote  at 
this  juncture — or  even  before  the  appearance  of  Chauncy's 
book — a  letter  rebuking  the  presumption  of  uneducated  and 
unlicensed  exhorters,  and  Edwards  himself  endorsed  the  let- 
ter by  his  express  approval.     A  few  years  more,  and  the  au- 
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thor  of  the  Nottingham  Sermon,  arraigned  in  New  England^ 
in  the  pamphlet  "  Gilbert  vs.  Tennent,"  as  in  contradiction 
with  himself,  and  pursued  by  that  pamphlet  to  England,  be- 
came scarcely  less  conservative  than  the  "  Old  Side  "  he  had 
denounced.  In  the  very  year  of  the  Beunion — ^1758 — he 
published  a  volume  of  discourse,  in  which  it  was  mam'fest 
that  he  was  no  longer  the  Gilbert  Tennent  of  1741.  In  one 
of  these  he  says  : 

"  Without  peace  there  can  be  no  comfort  in  society,  and  without  order 
there  can  be  no  peace ;  now  without  officers,  and  a  subjection  to  their  reason- 
able determinations,  how  can  order  be  maintained  ?  Almighty  God  has 
therefore  appointed  rulers  In  the  State  and  in  the  Church,  and  positively 
enjoined  the  people  to  honor  and  obey  them  ;  such  therefore  who  fear  God, 
should  beware  of  opposing  the  order  he  has  prescribed,  and  endeavor  to  keep 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  ?  No  doubt,  both  rulers  and 
ruled  are  liable  to  mistakes  in  sentiment  and  conduct;  now  in  case  of  com 
plaint,  there  is  no  other  equitable  way  to  issue  it,  but  by  submitting  the 
matter  of  difference  to  the  decision  of  proper  judges,  for  it  is  unreasonable 
in  society  for  parties  to  be  judges  in  their  own  cause ;  this  tends  to  oTer- 
throw  entirely  the  foundations  of  all  law  and  government,  and  make  disputes 
perpetual.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  principles  of  liberty  rightly  under- 
stood,  that  opposes  a  regular  government  in  the  Church  or  State ;  no.  it  is 
so  far  from  this,  that  it  is  a  necessary  means  to  promote  and  preserve  it ; 
e.  g.  If  it  be  right  and  just,  that  one  man  should  think  for  himself,  it  is  at 
least  equally  so,  for  a  body  of  men  as  such ;  to  say  that  the  number  of  men, 
or  authority  wherewith  they  are  vested,  should  lessen  their  privileges,  is 
to  oppose  not  only  the  express  declarations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  but 
the  plainest  dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense." 

Up  to  this  time  Wheelock  had  made  no  reply  to  Chauncy's 
animadversions.  He  seems  to  have  passed  them  over  in  si- 
lent contempt.  But  the  reaction  which  had  taken  place,  and 
which  is  fully  evinced  by  Tennent's  language,  had  forced  him 
to  the  conviction  that  even  a  tardy  vindication  was  expedi- 
ent for  the  interests  he  had  in  charge,  if  not  a  duty  to  himself. 
.  In  these  circumstances  he  penned  the  following  letter  ta 
his  friend  Pemberton  (once  Presbyterian  pastor  in  New  York) 
now  settled  at  Boston.  It  is  taken  from  his  voluminous  cor- 
respondence, which  has  been  carefully  preserved,  and  has 
never  before  appeared  in  print.  It  will  be  seen  on  perusal 
to  be  important  when  taken  in  connection  with  Dr.  Chaun- 
cy's volume,  and  its  representations — or  perhaps  misrepre- 
sentations— of  the  Kevival.     It  is  inscribed  : 
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On  Db.  Chauncy's  Slanders. 

Dr.  Wheelock  to  Rev.  Ebenr.  Pemberton. 

Lebanon,  24  October,  1759. 
Revd.  and  Hon'd  Sir, 

Some  years  ago  (perhaps  ten)  on  a  journey  and  at  a  tavern,  the  land- 
lord (who  was  and  bad  been  very  violent  in  his  opposition  to  the  religious 
tsoncern  which  had  then  lately  been  in  the  land)  shewed  .me  a  book  wrote 
by  Dr.  Charles  Chauncey  of  Boston,  and  pointed  me  to  a  place  where  he 
pretended  to  give  part  of  my  religious  charapter,  particularly  at  College. 
I  read  a  few  pages,  and  knew  not  but  I  had  read  all  that  concerned  me  in 
the  book,  in  which  there  were,  as  I  remember,  no  less  than  12  palpable 
falsehoodSi  nor  was  there  one  word  there  to  my  disadvantage  that  was  true. 
Soon  after  this  I  saw  Col.  Williams,  who  was  President  when  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  College,  and  was  Intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  affair  which 
the  Doctor  pretended  to  relate.    I  told  him  what  I  had  met  with.    He  told 
me  if  I  would  write  against  It  he  would  add  his  attestation  thereto,  but  I 
supposed  my  character  to  be  so  well  known  in  this  government,  and  that 
there  were  so  many  who  were  knowing  to  the  whole  affair -and  that  the 
Doctor's  character  among  us,  excepting  with  a  few  Arminians,  was  such 
that  I  did  not  think  of  anything  he  had  done  or  could  do  of  that  nature 
would  so  prejudice  my  character  or  useflilness  as  to  render  it  worth  my 
while  to  do  anything  in  my  own  vindication ;  but  that  it  was  rather  my 
duty  to  trample  upon  it  with  many  other  things  of  the  like  nature  which 
I  have  met  with,  till  the  time  shall  come  when  all  things  shall  be  set  right. 
And  so  I  have  treated  it,  and  have  never  had  any  intimation  that  it  has 
been  of  any  prejudice  to  me  in  this  government,  nor  indeed  any  where  else, 
nntil  of  late  I  have  been  advised  by  gentlemen  of  good  and  public  character 
In  your  government,  that  my  name  and  religion  with  it  have  and  do  suffer 
very  much,  and  are  in  danger  of  suffering  more,  In  succeeding  generations, 
by  what  he  has  wrote,  and  that  it  is  expedient  and  very  necessary  that 
something  should  be  done.  I  am  also  informed  that  there  were  other  things 
said  of  me  in  that  book  besides  the  passage  which  I  read,  but  what  they  are 
I  cannot«o  much  as  guess.    Nor  do  I  know  where  to  get  the  book  in  order 
to  see  what  they  are.    I  wish  some  Mend  would  lend  me  the  book,  and 
point  me  to  the  particular  pages  which  concern  me  that  I  may  not  have 
the  mortification  to  read  the  whole  in  order  to  know  what  he  says  of  me. 
Nor  can  I  particularly  remember  what  I  did  read,  but  in  general  the  whole 
that  he  says  of  my  acquaintance  with  my  dear  Mr.  Davenport,  more  than 
that  I  knew  him  by  sight,  Is  false.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  spoke  a  word 
to  him  or  he  to  me  while  we  were  at  college.    I  am  confldent  I  never  dis- 
coursed with  him  three  minutes,  nor  do  I  think  that  there  ever  was  a  member 
of  College,  while  I  was  there,  with  whom  I  had  so  little  acquaintance.   Nor 
had  I  ever  till  after  I  had  contracted  acquaintance  with  his  sister,  who 
was  afterwards  my  wife ;  nor  did  the  sad  mistakes  which  that  precious  ser- 
vant of  Christ  afterwards  ran  into  at  all  originate  from  any  thing  he  Im- 
bibed at  College — If  I  don*t  mistake  he  supposed  he  was  converted  while  he 
lived  with  his  brother  Williams  of  Long  Meadow,  about  the  time  he  began 
to  preach.  ^ 
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And  as  to  the  Doctor^s  representing  me  as  being  Enthusiastical  at  Gallege, 
as  he  does  if  I  don't  forget,  he  is  very  abusiye  in  it.    I  never  held,  nor  pre- 
tended to  experience  that  kind  of  teaching  which  Calvinistic  divines  call 
Enthusiasm.    The  grand  points  which  I  was  opposed  in,  were  the  absolute 
necessity  of  divine  teaching  in  order  to  a  right  and  effectual  nnderstandin^ 
of  divine  things — and  the  absolute  necessity  of  divine  influence  and  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  order  to  a  right  and  acceptable  perfoim* 
ance  of  duty  to  Ciod ;  that  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  may  be  so  senrible  azMl 
evident,  as  to  be  matter  of  assurance  to  the  subjects  of  them,  that  they  are 
passed  from  death  unto  life.  These  were  the  principles  chiefly  disputed,  and 
to  prove  that  I  did  not  differ  firom  approved  divines  I  used  frequently  to 
quote  and  appeal  to  Mr.  Flavel,  part  of  whose  works  I  had  with  me.    And 
when  the  report  was  spread  that  I  was  enthusiastical  I  made  a  challenge 
upon  all  who  had  been  my  opponents  to  mention  one  point  wherein  I  had 
differed  in  principle  from  Mr.  Stoddard  or  Mr.  Flavel ;  and  it  was  frankly- 
allowed  by  my  most  zealous  opponents,  that  I  was  not  a  greater  enthusi- 
ast than  Mr.  Flavel  was,  and  that  I  had  not  vented  any  principles  which 
he  did  not  Justify.    And  I  dare  now  bid  the  challenge  to  all  the  world,  let 
them  keep  truth  on  their  side,  and  accuse  me  with  holding  any  principles- 
contrary  to  those  divines,  and  divines  of  that  sort.    My  mind  was  greatJy 
affected  with  the  truth  and  importance  of  these  things— they  appeared  to 
me  in  a  stronger  light  than  ever  they  had  done.    But  I  was  a  child,  and 
spake  and  thought  and  understood  as  a  child.  Had  I  been  more  acquainted 
with  men  and  things,  I  had  no  doubt  suppressed  that  inclination  to  speak 
with  so  much  freedom  in  all  companies,  which  I  believe  I  sometimes  im- 
prudently gave  vent  to ;  notwithstanding  all  which,  I  dare  make  this  chal- 
lenge on  all  the  world  to  mention  one  principle  which  I  vented  as  my  be- 
lief contray  to  sound  Calvinism.    Dear  Pres.  Williams,  to  whom  I  freely 
unbosomed  myself,  often  told  me  that  my  principles  and   my   religion 
would  not  be  opposed  at  Northampton  and  many  other  places  where  the 
same  are  publicly  taught  and  Justified.    Nor  have  I  ever  had  occasion  to 
alter  my  thoughts  since  In  one  material  article  which  was  then  contra- 
verted,  excepting  that  when  I  came  to  be  acquainted  with  Christians  who 
were  new  fW>m  and  educated  in  places  where  they  were  not  under  oppres- 
sion and  reproach  for  their  religion,  but  their  religion  in  fashion,  and  oth- 
ers had  been  taught  and  imitated  the  same  language,  I  was  soon  convinced, 
that  forming  my  sentiments  by  the  little  number  of  my  acquaintances  who 
had  been  refined  by  trials,  I  had  carried  my  thoughts  of  that  knowledge 
which  Christians  have  of  one  another's  spiritual  state  too  far,  though  I 
never  held  that  they  could  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  it. 

And  as  to  my  honest  classmate  who,  as  I  remember,  the  Dr.  says  was^hls^ 
informer,  it  is  all  a  chimera— I  never  had  such  a  classmate  as  he  describes. 
I've  discoursed  with  Mr.  Pomeroy  and  others,  and  we  can't  so  much  as 
guess  who  he  means,  nor  can  we.  supposing  him  to  be  mistaken  in  his  be- 
ing a  classmate,  and  that  he- means  only  cotemporary  with  us  at  College^ 
so  much  as  guess  who  the  man  was,  because  I  know  of  no  man  to  whom 
that  character  belongs. 

I  was  upon  that  same  road  to  N.  Haven  when  that  Dr.  passed  through 
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this  government  (as  I  understand)  to  fill  his  crop  with  materials  for  that 
piece  and  I  came  several  times  within  scent  of  him  (for  he  left  a  savour* 
of  vrhat  he  fed  upon  when  he  lit)  and  was  at  yoar  college  at  the  same  time 
and  ahonld  have  freely  given  him  a  ftiU  and  true  account  of  that  whole  af- 
fair, if  he  had  desired  to  know  the  truth — and  could  have  proved  it  to  hln^ 
at  the  time  and  place  beyond  exception.  And  I  suspect  he  would  doubt- 
less have  given  me  the  opportunity  if  the  truth  had  been  what  he  desired — 
hoveever,  if  I  think  too  hardly  of  him  let  others  Judge  who  know  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  I  am  confident  I  am  far  fh>m  being  alone  in  these - 
thooghts  of  him. 

I  should  have  wrote  to  the  Doctor,  but  I  understand  he  is  a  gentleman* 
vrho  takes  more  liberty  to  insult  his  inferiors  than  perhaps  the  mercury  in/ 
my  own  blood  will  well  bear  while  I  am  so  sensible  of  mean,  unmanly,  un- 
christian and  abusive  treatment  received  from  him,  though  as  yet  I  am  not 
sensible  of  any  great  impatience  under  what  I  have  already  suffered  fh>m« 
him. 

Will  you  please,  Sir,  to  let  the  Dr.  know  that  I  think  he  has  made  him* 
self  a  debtor  to  me  and  also  to  Mr.  Pomeroy  and  Mr.  Allen  by  what  he  has: 
wrote,  and  more  so  to  the  Redeemer  and  his  dear  cause,  and  then  if  he  will 
risk  the  consequences  of  It,  he  will  have  none  but  himself  to  blame  If  they> 
prove  very  bad. 

Please  also  to  favor  me  with  yoar  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Foxcroft^s  advice* 
what  is  duty  and  expedient  for  us  to  do  in  the  case  to  retrieve  or  prevent 
the  li^ury  that  has  or  may  accrue  to  religion  by  what  the  Dr.  has  wrote 
— ^I  hope,  Sir,  the  occasion  will  excuse  the  tedious  length  of  this  letter. 
Please  to  accept  most  dutiful  and  affectionate  salutation  from,  and  remem- 
ber in  your  devoutest  hours,  your  unworthy  son  in  the  (3k>spel, 
Rrv.  £b.  Pbmbertom.  Elbaz'r'Wheelock. 


Art.  \ail.— the  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  AND  MINISTERIAL. 

RELIEF. 
By  Rev.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  New  York. 
In  the  January  issue  of  this  Beyiew  we  discussed  at  lengthy 
in  the  light  of  Scripture  teaching,  historical  facts,  and  church 
economics,  the  important  subject  of  ''  Ministerial  Belief.'* 
The  views  then  presented  have  obtained  a  degree  of  accep- 
tance much  beyond  what  we  dared  to  anticipate  for  them  in 
so  brief  a  time.    The  "  Society  for  Promoting  Life  Insurance 
among  Clergymen,"  believing  the  paper  timely  and  adapted 
to  influence  the  public  mind  in  the  right  direction,  repub- 
lished it  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution  among  the  entire^ 
ministry  of  the  United  States.    It  was  immediately  sent  to* 
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the  8,000  ministers  who  compose  our  great  Presbyterian 
family,  with  a  special  request  from  the  Executive  Committee 
for  an  "  expression  of  views  upon  the  subject  which  it  dis- 
cusses." Several  hundred  letters  were  received  in  response, 
not  a  few  of  them  from  leading  brethren  iu  the  various 
branches  of  the  church,  uniformly  concurring  in  the  reason- 
ings and  conclusions  of  the  paper  submitted  to  them.  Not  a 
solitary  adverse  opinion  was  expressed,  but  many  facts  were 
given,  and  arguments  adduced,  confirmatory  of  those  which 
we  had  presented.  And  we  happen  to  know  that  the  opinions 
of  some  at  least  of  our  leading  pastors  and  laymen  were 
changed  by  the  reading  of  this  paper,  in  reference  to  some 
features  of  this  subject,  particularly  as  to  the  "  charity"  basis 
of  our  present  system,  and  the  inexpediency  of  a  large  Per- 
manent Fund.  And  the  singular  fact  that  the  "  Memorial" 
year,  which  has  yielded  over  $7,000,000  to  the  Church,  has 
added  but  $12,000  to  this  fund,  though  it  was  one  of  the  spe- 
cific objects  commended — ^less  than  half  the  sum  added  the 
previous  year — ^indicates  that  our  views  are  shared  by  a 
large  part  of  the  pastors  and  laymen  connected  with  our 
large  and  liberal  churches. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  we  have  the  means  of  knowing,  the 
mass  of  iacts  cited  in  our  previous  article  have  not  been 
called  in  question ;  the  arguments  adduced  have  not  been  set 
aside ;  the  principles  urged  and  the  conclusions  reached  have 
not  been  shown  to  be  wrong  ;  indeed  no  attempt  to  do  this 
has  been  made  in  any  quarter.  And  yet  the  leading  facts, 
arguments,  principles,  and  results  embodied  in  our  former 
paper,  go  to  show  that  our  present  system  of  Ministerial 
Belief,  instead  of  being  the  best  possible,  and  one  that  the 
Presbyterian  church  ought  to  be  satisfied  with,  is  radically 
I  wanting  and  defective,  both  in  its  essential  principles  and  in 

^  its  practical  workings,  and  ought  to  be  merged  in  one  mnch 

^  broader  in  its  scope,  based  on  principles  of  justice  and  sound 

)  church  economy. 

The  action  of  the  late  Assembly  on  this  subject  seems  to 
furnish  fit  occasion  for  some  further  discussion  of  it.  The 
friends  of  the  present  system  of  Ministerial  Belief,  with  a 
single  exception,  had  everything  in  their  own  way,  and  they 
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improved  the  opportunity.  Coming  before  the  Assembly  in 
their  Annual  Beport,  and  being  heard  through  one  of  the 
Standing  Committees  and  their  own  Secretary,  the  Committee 
had  all  the  advantage.  No  other  method  was  formally  before 
the  Assembly,  and  had  there  been  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  a  fair  and  calm  discussion  of  its  merits.  But  it  strikes 
-as  that  unless  the  advocates  of  this  charitable  fund  plan  can 
make  a  better  show  of  reason  and  fairness  in  the  future  than 
they  did  on  this  occasion,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  preserve 
it  intact  much  longer. 

REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  TWENTY-ONE. 

It  is  known  that  this  able  Committee,  particularly  the  Sub- 
committee to  whom  this  matter  was  specially  committed, 
gaTB  considerable  attention  to  it,  and  as  the  result  of  inquiry, 
investigation,  and  deliberation,  the  Committee  finally  adop- 
ted and  submitted  to  the  Assembly  the  following  report  : 

"  Laptly,  in  regard  to  the  Important  subject  of  HfinUterial  B^ief,  the  com- 
mittee, after  careful  Inquiry,  have  concluded  to  recommend  that  this  As- 
sembly appoint  a  special  committee  for  ftirther  investigation,  who  shall  put 
in  requisition  the  services  of  experts  in  this  very  difficult  matter  of  life  in- 
surance ;  and,  having  due  regard  to  valuable  existing  plans,  and  the  pre- 
ferences of  our  people,  shall  consider  and  report  to  the  next  Assembly  as 
to  the  practicability  and  desirableness  of  a  plan  by  which  each  congrega- 
tion may,  in  addition  to  the  salary  of  its  pastor,  pay  an  annual  premium 
for  the  assurance  of  his  life  (a  percentage  upon  the  salary),  so  arranged 
that  part  of  it  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  ministers  who  can  not  be  thus 
provided  for.  2.  That  the  insurances  shall  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  be 
vitiated  by  transfers  from  one  charge  to  another ;  and  so  as  to  benefit  the  dis- 
abled as  well  as  for  the  families  of  the  deceased.  8.  So  as  to  include  the  advan- 
tages of  the  *  mutual  plan  *of  life  insurance.  And  also  to  consider  if  the 
relief  to  ministers  and  theis  families  should  not  in  all  cases  be  in  the  form 
of  annuities." 

We  had  hoped  that  this  Committee  would  see  their  way 
clear  to  embody  the  principles  of  their  Report  in  a  tangible 
and  definite  plan  for  the  adoption  of  the  Assembly ;  and  had 
they  done  so,  their  recommendation  might  have  met  with  a 
dijBferent  reception.  The  Assembly  might  fail  to  compre- 
hend or  approve  abstract  principles,  when  they  would  give 
assent  to  a  practical  embodiment  of  them.  The  Committee  had 
in  hand  at  least  two  plans,  based  on  the  essential  principles  of 
their  Beport,  both  of  which  possess,  it  seems  to  us,  so  many 
and  such  great  advantages  over  our  present  method,  that  we 

80 
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can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  Assembly  would  have  recognized 
the  fact,  and  would  at  least  have  been  in  favor  of  a  Spec- 
ial Committee  for  the  purpose  of  further  investigation. 

The  discussion  and  action  of  the  Assembly  in  reference  to 
the  other  parts  of  this  now  memorable  Report,  had  their 
influence  unquestionably  in  awakening  distrust  and  exciting 
prejudice  with  reference  to  this  last  item  of  it.  For,  in  itself 
considered,  and  apart  from  its  surroundings,  the  recommen- 
dation  of  the  Committee  on  this  subject  was  eminenUy  pro- 
per, wise,  and  conservative,  as  every  intelligent^  fair-minded 
man  must  admit,  not  only  as  the  dictate  of  their  own  en- 
lightened judgment,  but  as  demanded  by  the  sentiment  and 
state  of  things  prevalent  in  the  body  for  whom  they  acted. 

Unfortunately  also  for  this  interest,  this  part  of  the  Re- 
port was  not  taken  from  the  table  for  formal  consideration 
until  the  closing  hours  of  the  session,  when  many  had  left, 
and  the  Assembly  was  wearied  out,  and  too  impatient  to  ad- 
journ to  give  due  consideration  to  any  subject  which  called 
for  patient  and  deliberate  discussion  and  settlement.  To 
these  untoward  circumstances  we  attribute  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  matter,  rather  than  to  a  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  majority,  either  to  suppress  investigation  looking  to  an 
improved  method,  or  to  render  judgment  against  the  method 
foreshadowed  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one^ 
The  fact  that,  without  any  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  in  spite  of  the  speech  of  Dr.  Poor,  the  Assembly 
struck  out  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Relief  Fund,  the  passage  which  reflected  on  "  Life  Insurance 
and  earnestly  deprecated  all  thought  of  superseding"  the 
present  system,  indicates  what  was  the  real  temper  of  the 
house.  But  it  was  not  in  a  fitting  mood  at  this  late  hour  to 
discuss  any  difficult  and  grave  matter,  and  the  shortest  and 
easiest  way  was — to  do  nothing.  Not  even  the  modified 
course  proposed  by  Dr.  Reed — ^himself  the  President  of  our 
Ministerial  Relief  Fund — to  turn  over  the  matter  of  investiga- 
tion to  the  Sustentation  Committee,  found  favor,  for  that  too 
was  a  step  which  required  a  calm  and  careful  examination. 
Had  the  Assembly,  vrhen  fresh  and  full,  taken  up  this  sub- 
ject and  discussed  it  fairly  and  fully,  and  elicited  facts  and 
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comparisons,  and  the  results  of  a  year  s  investigation  on  the 
part  of  a  highly  intelligent  and  competent  Committee  of  its 
own,  we  have  no  doubt  what  the  result  would  have  been. 

BIASING  INFLUENCES. 

A  bias  likewise  had  been  given  to  the  mind  of  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  Assembly  before  the  above  action  was  taken. 
The  otherwise  excellent  Eeport  of  the  Committee  on  Minis- 
terial Belief,  was  marred  by  a  passage,  the  obvious  scope 
and  purpose  of  which  were  to  prejudice  and  defeat  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Ministerial  Relief."  As  to  the  good  taste  and  pro- 
priety of  such  an  interference  we  have  nothing  to  remark. 
The  Committee  no  doubt  had  their  reasons  for  it,  but  we  fear 
they  will  not  be  appreciated.  It  strikes  us  as  something  new 
in  the  history  of  our  Boards.  To  adopt  that  report  was  to  pre- 
judge and  negative  the  question  submitted  by  the  Committeeof 
Twenty-one ;  to  commit  the  Assembly  to  a  gross  and  wholesale 
arraignment  of  *'  the  system  of  Life  Insurance ;"  and  to  a  policy 
that  would  suppress  all  liberty  of  **  thought,"  and  all  ideas 
of  prc^ess.  We  giv§  the  passage — and  we  know  not  where 
to  find  its  parallel  in  the  annals  of  our  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
tion : 

"  The  more  we  study  the  subject  the  firmer  is  onr  persuasion  that  this 
fund  affords  the  best  means  for  accomplishing  the  purposes  in  view.  A 
system  of  life  insurance,  supposing  it  should  be  generally  acquiesced  in  and 
carried  out,  may  present  some  favorable  aspects*  but  it  is  too  precarious 
in  its  nature,  too  limited  in  its  application,  to  be  securely  relied  on  for 
every  case.  But  here  we  have  a  Mend  who  will  last  as  long  as  the  Church 
lasts,  administered  by  those  whose  relations  bring  them  into  mutual  sym- 
pathy with  parties  to  be  relieved,  and  ready  for  every  time  of  need.  We 
would  therefore  earnestly  deprecate  all  thought  of  superseding  this  fund  by 
any  other  measure  that  may  be  devised." 

The  language  and  scope  of  this  passage  are  unmistakable 
and  sweeping.  The  "  system'*  of  Life  Insurance  is  too  "  pre- 
carious in  its  nature  "  to  be  trusted ;  "  too  limited  in  its  ap- 
plication" to  be  available ;  and  in  contrast  with  their  "  Fund  " 
scheme  is  not  worth  a  moment's  consideration,  and  "  all 
thought  of  superseding  it  by  any  other  measure "  is  to  be 
"  earnestly  deprecated." 

This  deliverance  will  naturally  strike  the  public  mind  with 
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surprise,  and  provoke  oriticism.  It  makes  clean  work  of  the 
whole  "  system  "  of  Life  Insurance.  It  is  not  only  "  limited 
in  its  application,"  but  "  precarious  in  its  nature,"  and  will 
quickly  pass  away  ;  while  "  this  fund  "  scheme  "  will  last  as 
long  as  the  Church  lasts."  We  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
^'  system  of  Life  Insurance  "  is  too  solid  a  structure,  and  is 
too  well  rooted  and  grounded  in  sound  financial  principles 
and  in  the  enlightened  convictions  of  the  public,  to  be  blown 
away  by  a  puff  of  rhetoric.  We  know  also  that  the  "  system  " 
is  rather  a  broad  and  "  difficult"  one — a  profound  science,  in 
its  principles  and  in  their  applications — and  requires  more  ex- 
tensive and  patient  study  and  professional  skill  and  expe- 
rience in  order  to  master  its  essential  "  nature,"  and  prac- 
tical historical*'^  application,"  than  this  committee  would  be 
likely  to  give  to  it.  It  is  a  serious  matter  likewise,  to  excite 
distrust  by  public  and  official  action,  in  a  system  having  such 
extensive  and  intimate  relations  to  the  monetary  interests  of 
the  country,  as  that  its  overthrow  would  shake  society  to  its 
foundations,  and  entail  serious  and  irreparable  loss  on  the 
7,000  ministers  whose  scanty  patrimonies  are  invested  in  it, 
as  well  as  sweep  away  the  only  dependence  of  an  untold 
number  of  widows  and  orphans.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
in  what  direction  the  "  study  "  of  the  Committee  was  directed, 
to  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  the  opposite  evidently  of  that  of 
the  Committee  of  Twenty-one ;  the  opposite  of  that  of  the 
fifteen  eminent  business  and  ministerial  gentlemen  who  com- 
pose the  Trustees  of  the  "  Society  for  Promoting  Life  Insur- 
ance among  Clergymen ; "  the  opposite  of  that  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  wisest  experts  and  most  competent  business 
men  of  the  country.  Certainly  nothing  short  of  abundant 
and  fully  established  evidence  and  a  pressing  necessity,  could 
justify  such  a  course.  The  Committee  owed  it  to  themselves 
and  to  the  public,  to  hint  at  least  as  to  the  grounds  .of  their 
adverse  judgment.  If  the  matter  were  deemed  of  sufficient 
moment  to  be  introduced  into  their  Report  at  all,  it  was  of 
importance  enough  to  have  been  fairly  and  dispassionately 
arguedy  especially  in  view  of  the  radical  and  sweeping  char- 
acter of  their  deliverance.  But  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
proof  or  argument  to  substantiate  or  justify  it.     If  is  sheer 
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assumption  and  arrogant  claim/  Nothing  more.  The  Assem- 
bly was  asked  to  accept  the  simple  dicta  of  the  Committee^ 
covering  points  of  immense  practical  moment,  in  regard  to 
which  many  of  the  first  minds  of  the  Gharch  were  known  to 
differ  from  them,  as  well  as  the  almost  nnanimous  Yoicd  of 
public  opinion.  Happily,  while  the  Assembly  might  not  be 
prepared  to  vindicate  iatelligently  the  aspersed  system,  or 
think  the  time  opportune  for  discussing  its  merits,  its  innate 
good  sense  kept  it  from  doing  so  foolish  a  thing  and  com- 
mitting thereby  a  blunder  that  would  have  been  little  short 
of  a  crime. 

DR.   poor's  remarkable  SPEECH. 

The  speech  of  Dr.  Poor,  as  Chairman  of  the  "  Standing 
Committee,"  to  whom  this  Eeport  was  committed,  was  quite 
as  remarkable  and  exceptionable  as  the  Eeport  itself,  though 
for  a  different  reason.  What  that  lacked,  viz.,  evidence,  he 
attempted  to  supply.  But  "  the  bed  is  shorter  than  that  a 
man  can  stretch  himself  on  it,  and  the  covering  narrower  than 
that  he  can  wrap  himself  in  it."  His  basis  of  alleged  facts  is 
"  too  precarious  in  its  nature  "  to  be  trusted  in  the  most  trivial 
matter,  much  less  in  one  of  this  grave  and  radical  character. 
How  the  Doctor  kept  his  gravity  while  stating,  and  the  House 
its  decorum  while  listening  to,  the  several  counts  of  this 
"  wholesale  indictment,"  by  which  he  expected  to  induce  so 
reverend  and  intelligent  a  body  of  men  to  pass  sweeping 
judgment  against  a  highly  popular  and  beneficent  institution 
and  its  thousands  of  managers,  who  are  known  to  be  eminent 
and  honorable,  and,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  distinguished 
Christian  gentlemen,  we  confess  surpasses  our  power  of  con- 
ception. 

Analyze  the  proof  and  it  amounts  to  nothing  at  all.  No 
court  of  justice  in  Christendom  would  admit  a  particle  of 
such  evidence  in  a  case  involving  a  few  dollars,  much  less 
where  it  affected  character.  It  is  entirely  ex-parte^  mere  hear- 
say, and  unreliable  in  every  particular.  Not  a  single  defi- 
nite case  was  cited  ;  that  of  the  "  widow  "  alluded  to — ^the 
strongest  evidently  in  his  own  mind — ^rested  on  a  mere  sur- 
mise on  her  part.  He  had  "  known  disastrous  failures ;"  and 
"who  has  not,  in  every  human  institution,  not  excepting  the 
ministry  itself ;  but  was  the  system  or  its  managers  respons- 
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iblfe  for  this?  Dr.  Poor  can  not  instance,  in  the  whole 
United  States,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the  loss  of  a 
dollar  by  a  policy  holder  through  the  failure  of  a  life  insur- 
ance company.  But  how  many  millions  hare  been  lost  in 
that  time  by  the  Banking  System,  and-  the  Mercantile  Sys- 
tem, and  every  other  system  of  industrial  and  monetary  in- 
terest. And  Dr.  Poor  has  read  history  to  little  purpose  if  he 
baa  not  learned  that  millions  upon  millions  of  "  charitable 
funds  "  have  proved  **  disastrous  failures  " — squandered  or 
perverted  to  evil  ends.  He  had  "  known  persons  disappointed 
in  their  extremity."  Alas !  Who  has  not,  in  every  calling, 
among  all  classes,  and  often  after  all  possible  diligence  and 
forethought.  But  why  ?  He  does  not  tell  us.  If  he  means 
by  it  the  failure  to  receive  paymeni;  for  the  policy  relied  on, 
he  will  find,  on  investigation,  that  the  failure  is  on  account 
of  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  insiured ;  there  has  been  a 
failure  to  meet  the  express  conditions  of  the  contract.  The 
necessities  of  the  case  demand  conditions  and  rules,  and  strict 
adherence  to  them  by  both  contracting  parties.  The  com- 
panies are  not  to  be  condemned  for  exacting  their  observ- 
ance, and  for  inflicting  the  penalty  for  their  violation,  so  long 
as  they  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  liberality.  And  we 
have  reason  to  know  that  the  settled  policy  of  our  first-class 
companies  in  this  matter  is  a  generous  one,  and  we  bear  this 
testimony  gladly.  Policies  are  often  paid  when  it  were  easy  to 
evade  payment  "  by  a  quibble  of  law,"  or  by  a  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  rules.  Lapsed  policies  are  every  day  restored  on 
equitable  terms,  no  penalty  being  exacted.  We  have  just 
obtained,  in  cash,  of  the  "  Equitable  "  of  this  city,  for  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  at  the  West,  the  "  surrender  value  "  of  a 
policy  long  since  lapsed :  legally,  he  was  not  entitled  to  a 
cent.  As  a  rule  the  practice  is  the  reverse  of  the  accusation. 
Is  it  then  charitable  or  just  to  bring  -a  charge  of  this  kind, 
without  disicrimination  or  limitation,  against  such  a  body  of 
men?  Would  Dr.  Poor  have  his  own  profession  judged  on 
this  principle,  and  by  such  a  mode  ? 

His  proof,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
all  of  a  personal  character.  Now  the  sphere  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual, and  he  one  engrossed  in  a  spiritual  profession,  is 
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rather  a  limited  one  to  afford  a  basis  of  fact  on  which  it  is 
safe  to  generalize  at  all ;  and  all  the  more  so  when  not  one  of 
the  alleged  cases  had  been  judicially  investigated  and  proved 
to  be  one  of  real  grievance  and  wrong.  From  the  natore  of 
the  case  complaints  of  this  character  sometimes  arise.  Be- 
oently  they  assumed  a  definite  form  in  reference  to  a  large  and 
respectable  company  of  this  city.  Our  State  Superintendent, 
who  is  reputed  to  be  shrewd  and  honest,  after  a  thorough 
investigation,  says  :  "  The  company  has  honorably  and 
promptly  met  and  discharged  all  legitimate  claims,"  and 
"he  feels  warranted  in  saying  is  entitled  to  public  confidence." 

Not  only  did  Dr.  Poor  fail  to  make  good  the  indictment  in 
the  Report,  or  to  substantiate  his  own  accusations,  but  never, 
perhaps,  has  so  grave  and  sweeping  a  charge  been  publicly 
preferred  against  a  great  institution  and  a  large  body  of  men, 
of  known  respectability  and  worth,  on  so  narrow  and  "  pre- 
carious "  a  basis  of  fact. 

We  have  no  interest,  personally,  in  Life  Insurance ;  we  are 
not  in  the  pay  of  any  company  ;  we  are  not  a  blind  worship- 
per of  the  system ;  and  we  do  not  defend  or  advocate  it  on 
the  ground  of  any  secular  interest.  But  we  deprecate  the 
attempt,  by  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  tactics,  to  injure  an  in- 
stitution that  sustains  vital  relations  to  every  public  interest, 
and  is  yielding,  on  a  large  scale,  most  beneficent  resultj?.  We 
especially  deplore  it  at  this  time,  for  the  reason  that  many  of 
the  ablest  and  most  sagacious  among  the  clergy  and  laity  of  all 
denominations,  as  the  result  of  patient  and  cUreful  examina- 
tion of  the  subject,  have  reached  the  conclusion,  that  "  the 
system  of  Life  Insurance,"  in  some  of  its  existing  and  prac- 
ticable modes,  is  every  way  better  than  the  present  system  of 
charitable  collections  for  the  work  of  Ministerial  Relief.  This 
is  our  own  thorough  conviction,  after  years  of  study,  with  all 
the  helps  available,  on  the  basis  of  a  wide  range  of  original 
investigation,  and  after  correspondence  and  comparison  of 
views  with  several  hundred  of  the  most  intelligent  and  emi- 
nent men  in  the  country,  representing  all  professions,  all  sec- 
tions, and  all  branches  of  the  Church.  Our  convictions  differ 
in  toto  from  the  positions  of  the  Report,  both  in  reference  to 
the  present  system  and  to  that  of  Life  Insurance,  and  differ 
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as  radically  witli  the  statements  of  Dr.  Poor.  We  believe 
that  the  system  of  Life  Insurance,  modified  to  meet  the  case, 
promises  a  more  cqmprehensive  and  economical  mode  of  re- 
lief— ^larger,  and  surer,  and  more  beneficial  results,,  and  tiiat 
in  a  way  not  to  "  oflfend  modesty  and  delicacy," — ^than  our 
present  narrow,  unscientific,  and  charitable  plan  is  yielding, 
or  is  capable  of  yielding  in  the  future.  And  while  our  space 
is  too  limited  for  a  full  survey  of  the  subject,  we  will  at  least 
indicate  the  grounds  of  this  conviction. 

Facts  Beabing  Upon  The  Subject. 

A  few  general  facts  will  present  in  no  very  favorable  light 
the  assumptions  and  accusations  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  at  the  same  time  prepare  the  way  for  a  comparison  of  the 
two  systems. 

1.  Prima  facia  evidence  of  thereliabiUty  of  any  institution, 
and  the  honesty  of  its  management,  is  afforded  by  the  char^ 
Ojcter  and  standing  of  the  men  who  create  and  administer  U^ 
This  is  a  common-sense  test,  and  is  daily  applied  in  the  af- 
fairs of  life.  We  ask  any  fair-minded  person  to  apply  it  to> 
Life  Lisurance.  Lresponsible  and  unworthy  men  there 
doubtless  are  connected  with  it,  but  as  a  body  of  men  they  are 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  class  or  calling,  for  intelligence,, 
social  standing,  business  integrity  and  experience,  monetary 
resources,  and  moral  worth.  Bun  your  eye  over  the  list  of 
the  Officers  and  Directors  of  our  leading  Companies,  and  you 
will  recognize  the  names  as  among  the  most  respected  and 
trusted  and  solid  men  of  the  day.  Not  a  small  portion  of 
them,  we  rejoice  to  know,  are  Christian  men,  office-bearers 
or  prominent  members  of  the  Church,  and  foremost  in  every 
good  work.  Is  such  a  body  of  men — a  body  representing  a 
large  part  of  the  intelligence,  wealth,  and  moral  worth  of  the 
community — likely  to  indorse  and  sustain  a  system  that  is 
"  precarious  in  its  nature ;"  invest  their  money  and  reputa- 
tion in  an  institution  that  is  not  trustworthy?  The  Presby- 
terian Church  is  well  and  strongly  represented  in  this  guild, 
by  such  well-known  names  as  those  of  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Wm. 
A.  Booth,  Wm.  C.  and  James  W.  Alexander,  E.  A.  Lambert, 
Henry  Day,  Walter  S.  Griffith,  D.  D.  Lord,  W.  W.  Wickes. 
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and  Henry  B.  Hyde,  Esqs.,  and  a  host  of  others  like  them. 
Are  such  men  capable  of  cheating  the  poor  minister,  and  rob- 
bing widows  and  orphans  by  a  "  quibble  of  law  ?" 

2.  The  basis  of  Life  Insurance  is  our  "  mortality "  and 
"  interest  tables,"  in  connection  with  our  insurance  laws. 
And  surely  there  is  nothing  "  precarious  "  in  either  of  these. 
The  first  is  as  stable  as  the  laws  of  Providence,  and  through 
a  long  course  of  study  and  "  experience  "  have  come  to 
be  well  understood.  The  second  is  an  exact  mathematical 
science,  and  is  readily  mastered.  The  third  are  strict  in 
structure,  and,  in  most  of  the  States,  jealously  administered^ 
in  order  to  guard  against  abuse,  and  make  legally  and  prac- 
tically secure  the  interests  of  the  insured.  What  more  cer- 
tain or  stable  basis  any  earthly  system  can  have,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  divine.  If  this  system  is  '*  too  precarious  in  its  na- 
ture "  to  stand,  then  also  is  every  existing  financial  and  com* 
mercial  system  of  the  country  ;  for  not  one  of  them  all  has  a 
broader  and  stronger  basis.  Granted  honest  and  faithful 
men,  as  the  rule,  to  manage  this  institution,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  theory  or  in  experience,  to  indicate  either  its  de- 
cay or  overthrow  in  the  coming  years. 

3.  The  popular  impression  with  reference  to  the  enormous 
cost  and  eoctravagance  connected  with  the  system  is  altogether 
at  fault.  The  ratio  of  expenses  to  receipts  in  all  our  large  and 
established  Companies  is  low — leas  probably  than  the  average 
ratio  in  laorJeing  our  benevolent  instittUion^.  The  ratio  of  ex- 
penses to  total  receipts  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  (next  to  the 
largest  Company  in  the  country)  for  1870  was  8im  per  cent.; 
that  of  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York  (the  largest)  8im  per 
cent.;  that  of  the  Equitable,  (a  newer  Company)  ISiiS-  Now 
the  average  rate  of  these  three  Companies,  whose  new  busi- 
ness the  last  year  amounted  to  about  $100,000,000  and  their 
cash  income  to  $31,000,000,  was  probably  less  than  that  of  this 
charitaUe  fund  itself/  On  this  ground,  therefore,  the  system 
can  not  be  considered  ''  precarious."  It  will  compare  in  this 
respect  favorably  with  banking  and  mercantile  business. 
And  what  augers  well  for  the  future,  there  was  a  marked 
reduction  in  the  ratio  of  the  expenses  of  most  of  the  com- 
pames  the  last  year ;  and   there  is  a  strong  tendency  in- 
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the  direction  of  economy  manifest  at  present  in  the  gene^ 
ral  condact  of  the  institution. 

4.  There  are  nearly  700,000  policies  in  force  to-day,  in  the 
United  States,  representing  nearly  12,000,000,000  insurance.  A 
large  proportion  of  them  are  held,  both  as  investment  and  as 
a  means  of  provision  for  the  future,  by  our  leading  capitalists, 
bankers,  merchants,  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  shrewd,  experi- 
enced, and  competent  business  men,  who  understand  what 
they  are  about,  and  would  be  the  last  body  of  men  in  the  world 
to  put  their  money  and  embark  their  hopes  in  an  institution 
that  is  not  above  suspicion  and  thoroughly  trustworthy.  It 
is  safe,  pecuniarily,  for  the  ministry  and  the  church  to  follow 
where  men  of  this  character  lead.  If  we  were  more  ready  to 
take  the  counsel  and  follow  the  example  of  our  experienced 
men  of  business  in  the  pecimiary  affairs  of  the  church,  there 
would  be  larger  gains  and  fewer  "  disastrous  failures." 

5.  The  actual  benefit  accruing  to  the  public  from  this  be- 
nificent  system  is  already  well-nigh  immeasurable.  A  single 
company  (the  Connecticut  Mutual),  paid  last  year  for  claims 
by  death  and  in  dividends  over  fve  million  dollars,  a  sum  al- 
most equal  to  the  grand  "  Memorial  Offering "  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  It  will  disburse  this  year,  in  dividends 
alone,  four  and  a  quarter  millions  more.  And  not  one  of  all 
its  60,000  policy-holders  will  be  "  disappointed  "  in  not  get- 
ting his  just  share.  How  very  "  precarious ! "  It  is  estima- 
ted that  forty  policies,  on  the  average,  are  paid  in  the  United 
States  each  day,  and  two  hundred  widows  and  orphans  there- 
by saved  from  want !  And  yet  the  system  is  "  too  limited  in 
its  application  "  to  be  securely  relied  on  ! 

6.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  fifteen  more  capable  and 
trustworty  men  than  the  fifteen  "  Corporate  Trustees  "  of  the 
^*  Society  for  Promoting  Life  Insurance  among  Clefgymen." 
And  yet  these  gentlemen,  after  a  year's  investigation,  aided 
hj  eminent  actuaries,  and  a  wide  range  of  inquiry,  imhesita- 
tingly  indorse  and  commend  Life  Insurance  as  "  the  best 
known  method  of  Ministerial  Belief."  Which  is  entitled  to 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  and  the  churgbes— 
the  mere  opinion  of  a  Committee,  and  the  vague  accusations 
of  an  individual,  who,  obviously,  had  never  investigated  the 
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subject ;  or  the  well-considered  judgment  of  such  a  body  of 
intelligent  and  disinterested  men  ? 

7.  The  "  Presbyterian  Annuity  Company,"  during  the  one 
hundred  and  itveive  years  of  its  history,  "  has  not  failed  in  a 
solitary  contract."  "  The  Corporation  for  the  Belief  of  the 
Widows  and  Children  of  Clergymen  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Pennsylvania,"  "for  one  hundred  and  two  years 
pasty  has  never  exacted  a  forfeiture  from  any  person"  what- 
ever, and  "  often  exceeds  the  letter  of  the  contract  in  its  pay- 
ments to  subscribing  members."  And  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  coordinate  societies  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
For  more  tJian  a  century,  these  Life  Insurance  institutions 
have  held  steadily  on  their  way,  scattering  blessings  with  a 
beneficent  hand  upon  the  ministry  of  these  communions, 
never  "  disappointing  "  those  who  had  put  their  trust  in  them. 
These  Corporations  are  managed  by  men  known  and  revered 
throughout  the  Church.  They  were  created  for  this  specific 
work,  and  have  never  been  perverted.  They  are  church  in- 
stitutions in  their  object  and  sphere.  They  have  received 
the  fostering  care  and  aid  of  the  godliest  and  the  foremost 
minds  of  three  generations.  Such  men  as  Albert  Barnes 
of  the  present,  and  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  of  the  past 
generation,  and  Dr.  Francis  Allison  of  Colonial  times,  and  a 
host  of  other  worthies,  both  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Episco- 
pal Churches,  labored  earnestly  for  their  establishment  and 
success.  The  friends  of  Christ  in  the  mother  country  and  in 
our  own,  gave  money  to  found  them  and  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  their  benefits.  And,  "  after  paying  every  lawful  claim,  and 
after  having  distributed  to  those  entitled  to  their'  benefits, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  above  what  they  were 
entitled  to  demand  of  right,"  they  hold  to-day,  in  trust  for 
this  object,  three-fourths  of  a  million  of  dollars  of  solidly  in- 
vested wealth,  while  their  obligations  maturing  in  the  future  are 
less  than  a  third  of  this  sum!  And  yet  we  are  coolly  told  by  the 
advocates  of  a  charity  scheme,  not  yet  tioenty  years  old,  and 
whose  invested  fund  is  only  $85,000,  that  this  old  and  stable 
system,  which  the  prayers  and  labors  of  the  sainted  dead 
founded  and  fostered,  and  the  grateful  tears  ol  widows  and 
orphans  have  hallowed  for  ages,  is  "  too  precarious  in  its 
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nature,  too  limited  in  its  application,"  to  be  thought  of  for  & 
moment ;  and  that  no  system  affords  so  certain  and  perma- 
nent a  "  gnarantee  "  as  theirs !  What  are  we  to  think  of  a 
defense  which  violates  the  soundest  principles  of  reason- 
ing, and  ignores  the  vital  facts  of  history  ?  When  this  scheme 
has  attained  to  a  like  age  and  growth,  and  made  for  itself  an 
equally  noble  record,  it  may  institute  comparisons  with  a  bet- 
ter show  of  justice  than  now. 

It  is  not  a  new  and  untried  system,  therefore,  that  is  urged, 
but  the  oldest  of  all — the  one  devised  and  introduced  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  denominations — 
men  whose  wisdom  and  intelligence  and  breadth  of  view  and 
forethought  are  not  exceeded  by  the  men  of  to-day — ^a  system 
that  has  endured  the  ordeal  of  time  and  experiment,  and  is 
stronger  and  more  promising  now  than  when  first  adopted. 
It  only  needs  slight  modification  in  some  of  its  forms — no 
change  whatever  in  its  essential  principles — to  make  it  a  de- 
nominational agency  for  ministerial  relief  and  provision,  on 
a  much  wider  scale  and  more  favorable  conditions  than  it  is 
possible  ever  to  secure  for  the  present  mode. 

Our  Presbyterian  Annuity  Company ^  especially  as  it  has 
recently  revised  its  rates  and  conditions  and  made  them  more 
liberal,  is  eiititled  to  consideration.  There  is  not  a  taint  of 
any  kind  upon  it.  Having  criticised  it  somewhat  sharply 
(only  "  for  its  good,")  in  our  previous  paper,  we  are  ^glad  to 
be  able  to  refer  to  it  again  in  this  connection.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  put  it  on  the  footing  of  the  kindred  corporations  in 
the  Episopal  Dioceses  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio,  it  might  render  import- 
ant aid  in  the  way  of  provision  for  the  ministry  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

The  basis  of  the  "  Society  for  Promoting  Life  Insurance 
among  Clergymen,"  kindly  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Beed,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Assembly,  is  just  this  old  and  tried  and  approved 
basis,  modified  slightly,  as  hinted  at  in  the  Beport  of  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one.  It  proposes  no  innovation,  no 
rash  experiment,  but  simply  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  Life  Insurance,  in  a  variety  of  modes  best  adapted  to  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  through  established  agencies,  including 
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this  "  Presbyterian"  Company  as  far  as  available,  which 
afford  the  best  available  facilities,  and  on  terms  more  liberal 
than  have  ever  before  been  granted  by  any  company  to  any 
class  of  men.  And  we  have  a  growing  conviction  that  the 
old,  conservative,  and  proved  system  will  yet  prevail  over  the 
ne^v,  which  is  as  unscientific  and  unphilosophical  in  "nature/* 
as  it  is  repugnant  in  "  application  "  to  a  sensitive  and  high- 
toned  manhood. 

A  COMPARISON  AND  A  CONTRAST. 

Since  our  brethren  on  the  other  side  challenge  a  compari- 
son, we  are  wilUng  to  make  it,  and  ^bide  by  the  test. 

What  then  is  the  mode  which  they  claim  to  be  the  "  best"  in 
being,  and  "  earnestly  deprecate  all  thought  of  superseding 
by  any  other"  whatever? 

1.  It  is  simply  a  mod^e  and  not  a  system.    This  limitation 
inheres  in  its  nature  and  you  can  not  change  it ;  and  it  is  of 
itself  a  radical  defect.     The  circumstances  connected  with 
Ministerial  BeUef,  in  a  body  of  4,500  clergymen,  are  almost 
endlessly  diversified,  and  c{iU,  of  course,  for  considerable  va- 
riety in  the  modes  of  relief,  and  a  true  economy  and  a  broad 
and  thoughtful  policy,  would  be  careful  to  furnish  it.     But 
the  existing  mode  embodies  but  a  single  idea ;  it  is  a  '^  lone 
star  "  in  the  firmament  of  the  church,  not  a  galaxy.   It  moves 
on  a  dead  level,  has  one  stereotyped  way  of  rehef,  and  only 
one.    R  is  a  Procrustean  bed  in  more  than  one  sense.    A 
thousand  cases  may  arise  in  which  its  friendly  services 
aie  needed,  but  every  one  of  them  must  conform  to  one  con- 
dition, and  submit  to  one  and  the  same  process.    Very  many 
of  our  ministers  can  and  will  provide  for  their  old  age  and 
for  their  families,  themselves,  if  a  suitable  and  economical 
way  of  doing  it  is  afforded  them  ;  but  not  one  of  them  all  is 
either  encouraged  or  aided  to  do  it  by  this  scheme.    They 
must  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  Church  for  any  assistance 
or  even  facility.     Hence  our  ministers  are  forced  to  rely  on 
purely  secular  methods  and  facilities,  at  the  fuU  cost.     The 
"  friend/'  for  whom  so  much  is  claimed  in  the  way  of  sym- 
pathy and  tender  solicitude,  does  absolutely  nothing  for  this 
large  class.    The  denomination  should  and  might  furnish  the 
profession  with  a  safe,  economical,  and  well-considered  sys- 
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tern,  both  of  Bolief  and  Provision,  combining  methods  adap- 
ted to  all  classes  and  conditions,  and  abundant  facilities  for 
carrying  it  into  effect ;  but  it  restricts  its  operations  to  the 
narrowest  possible  basis,  and,  beyond  the  aid  it  bestows  upon 
the  few  who  consent  to  ask  for  charity,  it  leaves  the  profes- 
sion to  shift  for  itself.  The  result  is  that  the  majority  of  our 
ministers  are  without  any  provision  for  their  future  years ; 
those  that  have  provided  for  the  evil  day  have  had  to  resort 
to  other  friends. 

Now  what  is  needed  and  demanded  by  the  nature  and  ex- 
igencies of  the  service  is  a  variety  of  definite  plans  under  one 
general  system  and  organization,  so  that  each  pastor  or  parish 
may  choose  the  one  best  fitted  to  their  case — and  the  capacity 
for  expansion  and  progress,  taking  advantage  of  experience, 
and  of  Providence  &om  time  to  time,  to  improve  the  methods 
without  any  change  in  the  system  itself.  And  this  is  what 
the  system  of  Life  Insurance  affords.  It  has  ample  breadth 
to  meet  the  utmost  demand  upon  it,  and  variety  enough  to 
adapt  itself  to  every  particular  case.  Any  parish  can  provide 
for  its  pastor,  or  for  his  family,  or  both,  in  any  of  a  dozen 
methods  most  approved  by  it.  The  minister  himself  can  do 
it,  if  able,  or  if  he  prefers  to  do  it,  and  the  facilities  are  fur- 
nished to  him  and  the  cost  made  moderate.  In  this  respect, 
,  therefore,  it  has  an  immense  advantage  over  the  present 

I  method.  • 

I  2.  The  present  mode  is  simply  a  "  charity."    It  is  this  in 

its  essential  nature,  and  in  its  methods  of  application.  It  is 
this  in  the  mind  of  the  public,  and  in  the  eye  of  every  one 
who  receives  it.  Tou  can  not,  by  any  system  of  reasoning, 
divest  it  of  this  character,  or  of  the  prejudice  which  is  created 
by  this  fact.  You  can  not  overcome  the  reluctance  even  of 
the  most  needy  to  avail  themselves  of  this  mode  of  re- 
lief. Assembly  after  Assembly  pleads  with  them  to  come 
and  partake  of  the  boon,  and  yet  the  treasury  of  the  fund 
holds  a  large  surplus  year  after  year.  Extensive  and  press- 
ing as  we  know  the  existing  need  to  be,  to  the  honor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Ministry  be  it  recorded,  that  during  the  last 
year  only  $68,000  (and  this  is  more  than  in  any  former  year) 
could  find  recipients  in  this  great  body^  send  that  too  when 
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tlie  Assembly  of  1870  (the  last  Assembly  repeated  it)  en- 
joined upon  Presbyteries  to  make  "  freer  use  *'  of  the  fund, 
and  to  "  search  "  for  more  subjects  for  its  charity  relief.  Is 
there  an  intelligent  Presbyterian  who  believes  that  these  fig- 
ures represent  the  whole  or  even  one-fifth  of  the  amount  of 
actual  need  ?  What  motive  is  there  to  enlai^e  the  receipts, 
when  they  all  the  while  exceed  the  demand  ?  Why  cling  to 
a  mode  that  is  revolting  to  all  the  finer  sensibilities  and  manly 
queJities  of  the  ministry,  and  force  them  to  ask  and  accept 
relief  in  this  way,  or  go  without  it  ? — a  mode  that  on  trial  has 
been  found  to  reach  only  the  surface  of  the  necessity,  and 
that,  not  for  the  want  of  funds,  but  because  of  its  inherent 
construction  ? 

By  the  other  system  this  objection  is  entirely  obviated. 
The  provision  may  be  made  by  the  parish  entirely,  but  it 
will  be  on  the  basis  of  justice — a  business  arrangement  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  settlement ;  there  will  be  no  approach  to 
"  charity "  in  the  matter.  Or  if  the  provision  be  made  by 
the  minister  through  a  denominational  scheme,  such  as  has 
been  proposed,  there  will  enter  into  the  basis  of  it  enough  of 
personal  and  parochial  payment  to  constitute  a  business 
claim,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  societies  in  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  thereby  remove  the  objection.  Here  is  a 
second  essential  defect  in  the  present  mode,  which  does  not 
belong  tq  the  other  system. 

3.  The  present  scheme  does  not  embody  the  true  idea.  It 
falls  short  of  an  intelligent  and  philosophical  comprehension 
of  the  subject.  It  is  simply  and  only  a  mode  of  "  relief ;"  it 
does  nothing  looking  to  "'prevention"  or  "provision."  It 
is  restricted  to  extreme  cases  of  an  already  existing  necessity. 
To  the  mass  of  the  profession  it  is  utterly  valueless  ;  for  the 
large  class,  bordering  on  but  not  actually  in  want,  and  who 
with  a  little  friendly  support  could  take  care  of  themselves, 
it  has  no  word  of  comfort ;  it  holds  out  no  solace  to  the  actual 
laborers  in  the  vineyard,  for  the  evening  of  life ;  it  takes  no 
advantage  of  their  active  years  to  husband  for  them  resour- 
ces against  the  day  of  evil ;  it  exercises  no  forethought,  but 
waits  till  the  blow  has  fallen  in  all  its  severity  and  the  con- 
dition is  desperate,  and  then  it  proffers  its  remedy.    Instead 
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of  a  broad  and  enlightened  system  of  cooperating  agencies 
and  accmnolating  investments,  w^orking  in  the  direction  of 
general  thrift  and  provision — hopeful,  helpful,  and  preventive 
in  their  effects — we  have  only  a  hand  to  feed  the  starving ! 

Is  this  all  that  is  needed  ?  Is  this  true  church  economy? 
Is  this  the  perfection  of  devising  ?  It  is  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  age  to  afi^m  it.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  quiet  and  satisfy  the  ministry  with  it.  The  con- 
viction is  fast  gaining  ground,  that  what  is  imperatively  de- 
manded by  the  times,  is  not  a  Homoeopathic  specific,  for  ex- 
treme exceptional  cases,  but  a  well-considered  and  compre- 
hensive system  of  Ministerial  Pbovision,  based  on  justice  and 
business  prindpleSy  which,  by  wise  forethought,  yearly  invest- 
ment, mutual  cooperation,  and  natural  growth,  shall  in  due 
time  meet  the  reasonable  claims  of  the  entire  profession.  And 
such  a  system  is  feasible  by  the  principle  of  Life  Insurance. 
On  to  Li,  of  il .  dearie  ^1..  ,L  .afmiWed  to  ih.  Commit 
tee  of  Twenty-one,  which,  with  a  moderate  outiay  of  means — 
an  outlay  not  beyond  the  ability  of  our  Church — ^would,  in  the 
course  of  years,  secure  the  following  provisions  :  1.  The  sum 
of  $5,000  to  the  family  of  each  Presbyterian  minister  at  his 
death  ;  2.  Temporary  aid  to  the  amount  of  $1,000  to  every 
pastor  temporarily  disabled  ;  3.  The  sum  of  &om  $1,000  to 
$5,000  (according  to  the  aggregate  contributions  of  his  parish 
during  his  pastorate)  to  each  pastor  on  his  retiring  after  a 
long  period  of  service  ;  and,  finally,  a  moderate  annuity  to 
every  needy  minister  not  provided  for  by  any  of  the  other 
plans,  on  his  final  retirement  from  active  service.  We  need 
something  as  radical  and  all-embracing  as  this,  and  it  may 
be  had.  In  this  respect,  also,  the  advantage  is  with  the  sys- 
tem of  Life  Insurance. 

4.  The  claim  advanced  on  the  ground  of  its  being  "  the 
best  guarantee "  system,  will  not  bear  examination.  Its  in- 
vested funds  do  not  yield  an  income  sufficient  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  administering  the  relief,  and  there  is  no  probability 
now  of  its  being  greatly  increased.  It  has,  therefore,  no  capi- 
tal or  monetary  basis.  The  whole  practical  reliance  is  on  the 
charily  of  the  churches,  taxed  year  by  year  for  the  object. 
If  that  fail,  or  be  diverted  to  other  channels,  nothing  but 
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"  disappointment "  awaits  all  who  lean  upon  it.  Dr.  Poor 
may  have  an  "  abiding  fp-ith  "  that  this  stream  will  never  dry 
up  or  lessen  its  volume,  but  are  we  to  accept  this  as  "  the 
best  guarantee  "  possible  ?  Is  it  not  well  to  strengthen  faith 
by  works?  Will  it  vitiate  the  guarantee  to  base  it  upon  ample 
and  solidly  invested  wealth  and  a  formal  and  legal  contract?. 
The  "  guarantee  "  which  the  system  of  Life  Insurance  gives, 
rests  on  ample  and  well-invested  reserve  funds,  a  form  al  business 
contract  in  each  case,  and  every  legal  safeguard  which  law 
and  legislation  can  create.  The  comparison  again  utterly 
fails  to  make  good  the  claim  advanced.  Indeed  it  only  serves 
to  bring  out,  by  a  sharp  contrast,  the  great  weakness  and 
defects  of  the  present  mode. 

We  might  extend  this  comparison  to  other  particulars,  but 
our  space  forbids  ;  and,  besides,  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be 
necessary  in  order  to  convince  our  readers.  We  have  barely 
touched  upon  these  vital  points,  as  they  were  quite  fully  dis- 
cussed in  our  previous  paper,  and  are  glanced  at  now  only  to 
enable  us  to  present  a  tolerably  full  view  of  the  subject  from 
our  present  point  of  examination. 

A  COMPARATIVE  VIEW. 

We  may  learn  something  from  the  experience  of  others. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  does  not  like  to  be  behind  sister 
denominations  in  well-doing,  and  her  numbers,  wealth,  in- 
telligence and  enterprise,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  she 
ought  to  be  in  the  foremost  rank.  But  in  the  matter  of  Min- 
isterial Belief  she  is  far  behind  some  other  branches  of  the 
Church.  We  will  institute  a  comparison  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  for  example. 

Our  own  Church  had  ten  years  the  start  on  this  field,  the 
"  Presbyterian "  Corporation  being  chartered  in  1759,  and 
the  "Episcopal"  in  1769.  The  former  doubtless  suggested 
the  latter,  as  Dr.  Francis  Allison  and  Dr.  William  Smith,  the 
leading  spiiits  in  forming  them,  were  associated  in  the  Faculty 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  former  society  has 
never  received  the  liberal  aid  and  fostering  care  of  Presbyte- 
rians to  any  great  extent,  while  the  latter  has.     Originally 

they  were  about  equal  in  respect  to  "contributions"  in  aid  of 
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the  object ;  but  they  present  to-day  a  great  contrast,  and  one 
that  is  most  humiliating  to  Presbyterians.  The  former  is 
now  strictly  a  biLsiness  company,  like  the  other  secular  com- 
panies, and  has  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  "  contribution" 
fund  was  lost  during  the  Revolution,  and  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  our  Church  has  done  nothing  to  replace  it ;  and  of 
course  it  is  no  longer  on  a  "  benevolent  foundation."  The 
latter  has  grown  into  three  strong  corporations,  embracing 
respectively  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey.  Their  original  "  contribution"  fund  has  been  steadily 
increased  by  donations,  bequests,,  and  collections,  so  that  the 
accumulations  of  a  century  have  swelled  into  large  proportions 
and  constitute  a  basis  for  generous  dealing  with  their  sub- 
scribing members,  if  not  of  charitable  aid  to  others.  The 
funds  of  these  three  Corporations  at  present  amount  to  over 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  In  the  Dioceses  of  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Ohio,  are  Societies  of  a  similar  kind,  with 
larger  invested  funds  than  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church 
possesses.  And  in  some  of  these,  particularly  in  Massa- 
chusetts, "  the  income  is  devoted  partly  as  a  charity  fund  for 
the  widows  of  clergymen  not  regular  members  of  the  Socie- 
ty." In  addition  to  these — which  it  must  be  remembered 
are  all  on  the  life  insurance  principle — most  of  the  Dioceses 
have  either  a  "  Fund  "  or  a  "  Society  "  for  the  relief  of  "  aged 
and  infirm  clergymen,"  or  the  "  widows  and  orphans  of  de- 
ceased clergymen  ;"  many  of  them  have  both.  The  total  of 
these  permanent  funds  again,  is  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church.  Their  system  of  church 
collections,  is  similar  to  our  own,  and  yields  a  moderate  rev- 
enue, in  addition,  for  the  object. 

We  might  extend  this  comparative  view,  for  a  recent  in- 
vestigation has  put  us  in  possession  of  the  facts ;  but  we 
have  gone  far  enough  at  least  to  silence  all  boasting  on  our 
part,  if  not  to  crimson  our  cheeks.  And  yet  our  Episcopal 
Brethren  are  far  from  being  satisfied.  .  With  only  a  little 
more  than  half  our  number  of  ministers,  and  with  thrice  as 
liberal  a  provision,  their  leading  men  are  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints, and  their  "  Ministers'  League  " — a  new  Association  for 
mutual  protection — embraces  a  third  or  more  of  their  entire 
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clergy.     One  of  the  most  intelligent  and  distinguished  cler- 
gyman of  that  Church,  a  leading  Hector  in  this  City,  in  a 
letter  now  before  us  says :    "  The  subject  is  of  incalculable 
importance.    The  whole  character  of  the  supply  at  present 
aTailable  for  reinforcing  the  ministry  has  changed  and   is 
steadily  deteriorating,  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  entailed 
upon  ministers'  families  in  the  present  condition  of  things." 
If  his  observation  is  just  in  reference  to  his  own  favored 
Church,  is  it  not  at  least  equally  true  of  other  branches,  our 
own  included?    We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  those  in  positions  most  favorable  to  judge  cor- 
rectly, and  with  entire  unanimity  this  alarming  fact  is  con- 
ceded, while  differing  as  to  the  degree  of  the  deterioration. . 
And  yet  in  the  face  of  such  a  state  of  things — in  the  face  of 
facts  such  as  we  have  stated  above  in  reference  to  our  Epis- 
copal Brethren — the  Pre^y terian  Church  is  urged  to  continue 
her   present  policy,  and  "  all  thought "  of   disturbing  her 
equanimity  by  so  much  as  a  suggestion  or  a  wish  for  some- 
thing better,  is  "  earnestly  deprecated."    If  this  narrow  and 
illiberal  course  is  to  be  persisted  in,  what  wonder  if  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  "  candidates  "  find  their  way  into 
other  pastures.     What  wonder  if  the  ranks  of  our  ministry, 
even  if  kept  full,  will  lack  the  bone  and  muscle  of  energy 
and  enterprise,  and  the  power  of  superior  intellect,  being  re- 
cruited mainly  through  "  Educational  funds,"  from  the  less 
gifted,  self-reliant  and  manly  sons  of  the  church. 

The  Sustentation  Schedce. 

A  closing  word  in  regard  to  this  as  it  bears  upon  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion.  Many  will  think  that  this  plan  for  in- 
creasing and  equalizing  the  salaries  of  ministers,  if  it  succeed, 
will  supersede  the  necessity,  in  part  at  least,  for  enlarging 
our  "  Belief  "  operations.  But  a  moment's  consideration 
will  show  that  this  opinion  is  not  well  grounded.  The  ad- 
dition of  20  or  25  per  cent,  to  the  salaries  of  several  hundred 
of  our  pastors,  will  only  bring  them  up  to  the  supporting 
point.  The  addition  will  be  quite  sure  to  be  swallowed  up 
in  current  expenses.  It  will  put  a  few  more  comforts,  and 
possibly  luxuries,  into  the  parsonage,  but  it  will*  create  no 
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surplus  to  build  on  for  the  future.  It  may  prevent  the  sac- 
rifice of  so  many  little  patrimonies,  and  less  severe  taxing  of 
private  means,  to  supplement  their  salaries ;  and  in  this  way 
it  may  contribute  to  the  resources  of  these  pastors  to  do 
something  for  their  future  years.  But  this  will  only  increase 
the  necessity  for  and  the  usefulness  of  a  system  for  ministerial 
Provision ;  the  "  Belief  "  fund  can  do  nothing  for  them.  But 
the  truth  is,  vidth  or  without  "  Sustentation  "  aid,  so  long  as 
a  minister  is  able  to  work  and  finds  a  field  to  work  in,  he 
will  manage  somehow  to  get  along.  It  is  the  "  disabled," 
the  **  aged  and  infirm,"  and  those  out»  of  active  ^rvice  for 
the  time  being,  that  most  need  assistance.  It  is  the  numer- 
ous "  widows  and  orphans  "  of  deceased  ministers  that  put 
in  the  strongest  claim.  Sustentation  can  do  nothing  for  any 
of  these  c|asses — it  proposes  nothing.  The  broad  field  of 
ministerial  relief  and  provision  must  be  cultivated  by  other 
agencies  or  left  to  run  to  waste.  The  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, from  whom  we  have  copied  the  Sustentation  idea,  does 
not  rely  upon  that  for  this  important  branch  of  church  work. 
Its  two  endowments  for  "  retired  ministers,"  and  for  "widows 
and  orphans,"  considerably  exceed  a  million  of  doUarSy  with 
little  more  than  a  fifth  of  our  number  of  ministers.  And  in- 
stead of  relying  on  this  alone  and  on  charitable  contribu- 
tions, they  authorize  the  sum  paid  by  the  parish  to  the  relief 
fund  to  be  deducted  from  the  pastor* 8  salary.  This  at  least 
encourages  and  secures  the  provision  in  a  business  way  ;  and 
it  were  better  for  the  peace  and  comfort  of  our  ministry 
that  we  had  even  such  a  system,  than  the  one  we  now  have. 

Our  Brethren,  also,  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
early  adopted  the  Sustentation  plan,  but  they  quickly  learned 
that  it  did  nothing  for  ministerial  relief,  and  so  the  Assembly 
of  1870,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Wilson,  adopted  a  de- 
nominational plan  somewhat  like  the  Scottish,  but  in  this 
the  amount  paid  by  the  church  is  reckoned  as  so  much  ad- 
ded to  the  pastor's  salary.  Why  should  our  large  and  wealthy 
and  liberal  branch  of  Zion  be  behind  every  other  in  this? 
Why  should  we  follow  Scotland's  example  in  the  one  case 
and  not  in  the  other  ? 

Something  further  must  and  will  be  done.     Every  other 
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branch  of  the  church  is  agitated  with  the  question,  and  is 
moving  to  find  a  wise  and  liberal  method  of  relief.  The  Pres- 
byterian Church  cannot  afford  to  rest  content  and  to  cry  down 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  progress.  The  practical  question 
which  is  pressed  upon  the  General  Assembly  is,  What  shall  be 
the  form  and  what  the  instrumentality  of  the  measure  ?  If  the 
Assembly  will  not  take  the  lead,  and  devise  to  meet  the  case, 
and  concentrate  the  resources  of  the  denomination  into  one 
strong  and  uniform  system,  other  influences  are  sure  to  arise 
and  shape  the  movement  and  put  the  control  of  it  into  other 
hands ;  and  most  of  oar  strength  will  be  frittered  away  on  a 
great  number  of  plans  and  agencies.  The  readers  of  our  church 
papers  can  not  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  several  schemes 
during  the  past  year  have  been  devised  and  put  before  the 
public,  and  others  are  projected.  One  of  these  has  already 
come  to  grief ;  and  others  may  prove  "  disastrous  failures." 
Not  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  our  smaller  insurance  companies 
have  already  put  their  private  schemes  before  the  ministry 
and  the  churches,  and  will  be  sure  to  push  them  vigorously 
and  skillfully.  It  is  not  beyond  the  possible  that  at  no  remote 
day,  taking  advantage  of  pubUc  sentiment  already  created  and 
rapidly  maturing,  some  one  of  our  numerous  mammoth  Com- 
panies may  propose  a  plan  for  the  whole  body  of  ministers 
and  churches  of  the  United  States, — a  plan  that  would  effec- 
tually f orstall  any  ecclesiastical  action,  and  control  this  great 
interest  in  the  coming  years.  Such  a  scheme,  we  assure  our 
readers,  is  practicable ;  and  there  is  wisdom  enough,  and  en- 
terprise enough,  and  we  may  add  sympathy  enough  for  the 
ministry,  among  the  managers  of  this  institution,  to  devise 
and  carry  it  into  execution.  The  Committee  of  Twenty-one 
might  shed  important  light  on  this  point  if  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
Is  this  the  time,  then,  for  the  Assembly  to  fold  its  arms  and 
let  us  drift  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances  ?  Shall  it  meet  the 
responsibility  squarely  and  intelligently  and  promptly,  and 
shape  and  control  so  important  an  interest,  or  leave  it  to 
secular  corporations,  who  will  have  an  eye  to  theii*  own  in- 
terest, and  to  "  Leagues  "  and  "  Associations  "  springing  up 
on  every  hand,  which,  though  well-meaning,  are  quite  likely 
to  end  disastrously  ? 
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We  write  in  no  partisan  spirit ;  with  no  hostility  to  our 
present  mode,  but  from  a  thorough  conviction  that  it  is  not 
adequate  to  do  the  work  that  imperatively  needs  to  be  done ; 
and  thfltt  unless  a  much  broader  and  better  system  be  speed- 
ily devised  and  adopted,  we  must  as  a  denomination  sustain 
a  serious  loss  in  prestige,  power  and  vantage-ground,  at  no  dis- 
tant day.  For  whatever  seriously  affects  the  question  of  qvan- 
tity  and  qucdify  in  the  body  of  men  who  fill  our  pulpits,  man 
our  colleges  and  theological  seminaries,  and  work  our  benev- 
olent agencies,  touches  a  most  vital  point. 


Art.  IX.— contemporary  LITERATURE. 

THEOLOGY. 

Ten  Great  Religions :  An  Essay  in  Ck>mparative  Theology.  By  James 
Fbeeuan  Clabke.  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  528.  What 
MUhler  and  others  have  done  for  Comparative  Philology,  the  author  has 
here  attempted  for  Comparative  Theology.  The  object  is  an  important 
one ;  for  diverse  and  antagonistic  as  the  various  religions  of  the  world  are 
in  many  aspects,  they  yet  have  some  things  in  common,  and  sustain  inti- 
mate relations  to  each  other,  and  to  trace  them  out  and  present  them  in  a 
complete  view,  is  to  do  a  good  service  in  the  interest  of  theology  and  sacred 
literature.  For  the  most  part  Dr.  Clarke  has  performed  the  task  well.  He 
has  evidently  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  labor  upon  it.  The  results  of  his  In- 
vestigations and  studies  must  generally  be  accepted  as  just  and  highly 
valuable.  There  is  a  general  tendency  in  the  work,  we  think,  to.stretch 
the  point  of  resemblance  and  to  magnify  the  idea  of  unity.  The  author's 
large  charity  is  pushed  to  an  extreme,  and  he  sees  and  admits  more  good 
in  some  of  these  "  ten  religions''  than  they  can  justly  and  logically  claim. 
The  great  defect  of  the  work  Is  its  Unitarian  bias.  Christianity  is  viewed 
and  defined  from  that  standpoint,  unconsciously,  perhaps,  and  not  inten- 
tionally. Still  the  historical  and  the  philosophical  spirit,  rather  than  the 
sectarian,  for  the  most  part  characterises  the  work,  which  is  certainly  an 
important  contribution  from  an  hitherto  almost  unexplored  field. 

The  Ten  Religions,  as  he  defines  and  classifies  them,  are  Chinese  Confu- 
cianism. Brahminisra,  Buddhism,  the  system  taught  by  Zoroaster  and  the 
Zend  Avesta,  the  Egyptian,  the  Grecian,  the  Roman,  the  Scandinavian, 
Judaism,  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity.  The  evidences  in  support  of 
Christianity  furnished  by  Comparative  Theology  are  clear  and  strong. 
"  One  great  fact  which  makes  a  broad  distinction  between  other  religions 
end  Christianity  is  that  they  are  ethnic  and  it  is  catholic.  They  are  the 
religions  of  races  and  nations,  limited  by  these  lines  of  demarcation,  by  the 
bounds  which  God  has  beforehand  appointed.    Christianity  is  a  catholic 
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religion  :  it  is  the  religion  of  the  human  race.  It  overflows  all  boundaries, 
recognises  no  limits;  belongs  to  man  as  man.  And  this  it  does,  because  of 
the  fitness  of  its  life,  which  it  derives  from  its  head  and  fountain.  Jesus 
Christ,  in  whom  dwells  the  fulness  both  of  Godhead  and  of  manhood." 

TJie  AlanemerU  in  its  relations  to  the  Covenant,  the  Priesthood,  the  Inter- 
cession of  our  Lord.  By  Rev.  Hugh  Maktin,  A  M.  Smith,  English  &<  Co. 
12mo.  pp.  288.  TreatUe  an  Regeneration.  By  William  Anderson,  LL.D. 
Olasgow:  Same  publishers.  12mo.  pp.  311.  Both  of  th§se  works  are 
able  and  valuable.  The  first  is  not  a  systematic  treatise,  but  *'  papers  on 
the  Atonement,"  the  scope  of  which  are  indicated  by  the  supplementary 
clause  to  the  title.  The  discussion  is  in  a  highly  reverent  spirit,  and  evin- 
ces a  deep  insight  into  the  subject  and  a  familiarity  with  the  literature  of 
it.    Its  views  of  the  Atonement  are  of  the  strict  federal  school. 

Dr.  Anderson's  treatise  is  remarkable  for  its  vigor  and  independence  of 
thought,  its  rich  scriptural  Illustration,  its  earnest  spirit,  and  Its  eminent 
suggestlveness.  It  is  worthy  of  his  distinguished  refutation  as  a  thinker 
and  a  writer. 

Calvinism :  an  Address  delivered  at  St.  Andrew's,  March  17,  1871.  By 
Jab.  Anthony  Fboude,  Rector  of  the  University.  New  York:  Chas.  Scrlbner 
4&  Co.  Mr.  Fronde's  hi^h  praise  of  Calvinism  Is  rather  of  its  general  spirit 
than  of  its  specific  forms — its  moral  and  spiritual  temper  rather  than  its 
theological  dogmas  and  system.  But  it  is  something  to  win,  even  at  a  late 
day,  such  a  verdict  from  a  historian  and  an  Independent  thinker.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft led  the  way.  and  It  is  almost  becoming  a  sign  of  historic  impartiality 
to  t>e  just  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  not  make  too  much  of  such  concessions,  especially  when  they 
have  a  political  or  merely  speculative  sense  and  bearing,  For  Calvinism, 
oninus  its  theology,  Is  but  the  ghost  of  Calvinism. 

The  Problem  of  EvU,  Seven  Lectures.  By  Eunkst  Naville.  Transla- 
ted firom  the  French  by  E.  W.  Shalders,  M.A.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 
New  YoBk :  Scrlbner,  Welford  &  Co.  1871.  Professor  NavlUe  Is  already 
very  favorably  known  In  this  country  by  translations  of  his  works.  "  Our 
Heavenly  Father  "  and  "  Eternal  Life."  These  lectures  were  first  delivered 
in  Geneva,  to  audiences  of  some  two  thousand  persons,  all  meh ;  and  after- 
wards repeated  In  Lausanne.  The  author  is  the  most  eloquent  lecturer  on 
religious  and  philosophical  subjects  in  Switzerland.  And  his  lectures  are 
to  be  judged  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  were  prepared  for  a  miscellaneous 
audience.  Amplifications,  repetitions,  and  frequent  illastrations  are  needed 
to  enchain  the  attention  on  such  high  and  abstruse  themes.  The  titles  of 
these  seven  lectures  are — Good :  Evil :  The  Problem :  The  Solution :  The 
Proof:  The  Battle  of  Life  :  Succour. 

The  Solution  here  oflfered  of  the  Problem  of  Evil  Is  the  old  solution  of 
Christian  Theology — the  fall  of  the  race  In  Adam,  and  the  redemption  that 
is  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  It  Is  a  solution  advocated  and  defended  in  face  of 
the  objections  of  modern  philosophy ;  in  opposition  to  current  speculations 
on  rationalistic,  naturalistic  and  scientific  grounds.  In  our  own  country, 
where  we  have  to  combat  similar  errors,  more  of  such  discussions,  at  once 
popular  and  philosophical,  are  urgently  needed,  and  Professor  Naville's  work 
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exempliflcs  the  way  in  which  this  can  be  achieved — making,  of  course,  all 
due  allowance  for  national  peculiarities.  It  is  a  great  gift,  to  be  able  to 
interest  large  classes  of  inquisitive  men  in  these  vital  questions. 

Tlie  Presence  of  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  Anthony  W.  Thorold,  Prebendary 
of  York,  etc.  New  York :  Randolph  &  Co.  The  sermons  in  this  finely 
printed  volume  are  founded  on  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  applied  in  partte 
Christ  and  his  work.  The  topics  handled  are — Christian  Assurance,  Di- 
vine Providence,  Chastisement,  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  the 
Table  of  God,  and  Eternal  Life.  A  highly  devout  and  fervent  spirit  cliar- 
acterizes  the  meditations  of  the  author  on  these  interesting  themes.  He 
rises  above  the  narrow  divisions  of  the  sects  and  speaks  in  impressive  lan- 
guage to  the  daily  experience  and  needs  of  all  Christians.  It  is  a  book  to 
he  commended  for  general  use  and  edification. 

Mr.  Randolph  also  publishes  Culture  and  (lie  Gospel,  by  Rev.  S.  McCall, 
of  Old  Saybrook,  Conn.  The  germ  of  this  little  work  is  a  "Conclo  ad  Clerum," 
preached  at  New  Haven  before  the  General  Association  of  Ct.  The  subject 
is  "  A  Plea  for  the  Sufficiency  of  the  Gospel  to  Meet  the  Wants  of  an  En- 
lightened Age."  It  Is  a  philosophical  argument,  well  handled,  to  show  that 
the  Christian  Faith  Is  still  needed  by  the  race,  and  can  not  be  superseded. 
It  Is  In  advance,  and  always  will  be.of  every  human  system.  In  fact,  the  higher 
the  merely  Intellectual  and  scien'ific  culture,  the  more  is  the  controlling 
and  chastening  power  of  the  Gospel  required.  We  cordially  commend  this 
valuable  essay  on  a  subject  of  growing  importance. 

Sermons  and  Leetures.  By  the  late  Wm.  McCombib,  Editor  of  Aberdeen 
Free  Press.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark ;  New  York :  Scribner,  Welford  & 
Co.  1871.  Mr.  McCombie  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Aberdeen. 
The  volume  consists  of  practical  sermons,  prepared  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
that  congregation.  They  are  simple,  earnest,  and  truthful  exhibitions  of 
some  of  the  most  important  truths  of  the  Gospel,  without  being  distin- 
guished for  originality  or  power.  Avoiding  the  mere  technicalities  of  the- 
ological discussion,  the  effort  of  the  author  is  rather  to  reconcllo  than  to 
emphasize  extreme  and  abstruse  statements  of  doctrine,  and  to  bring  truth 
home  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  reader. 

CvUure  and  Heligion  in  some  of  their  Relations.  By  J.  C.  Shairp.  Priucl- 
pal  of  the  United  College  of  St.  Salvator  and  St.  Leonard,  St.  Andrews. 
Reprinted  from  the  Edinburgh  Edition.  New  York  :  Hurd  &  Houghton. 
1871.  The  aim  of  Culture,  says  our  author,  Is  to  set  before  the  young  a 
high  Ideal  of  life,  and  to  train  In  them  the  powers  necessary  to  attain  it. 
Without  religion,  it  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  c^se,  Impossible  to  have  the 
highest  culture,  because  religion  involves  the  highest  and  purest  exercise  of 
all  the  capacities  of  the  soul.  This  general  position  Is  discussed  by  Princi- 
pal Shairp  in  its  contrast  with  two  other  theories  of  Culture  -one,  the  sci- 
entific—the other,  the  literary ;  both  of  which  contain  elements  of  the  truth, 
but  neither  of  which  can  be  considered  as  exclusive  or  final — since  the  full 
powers  of  the  soul  can  not  be  unfolded  either  by  or  in  science  or  literature. 

The  discussion  is  calm,  philosophical  and  cogent.  The  treatise  is  one  of 
the  very  best  on  this  subject,  both  as  to  method  and  style,  and  It  can  not 
but  arrest  and  hold  the  attention  of  thoughtful  and  earnest  men. 
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Christianity  and  PosiUmsm  :  a  Series  of  Lectures  to  the  Times  on  Natu* 
ral  Theology  and  Apologetics.  By  James  M*Cobh,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  New  York :  Carter  &  Brothers.  1871.  These 
lectures  of  President  M  Cosh  were  delivered  last  winter  in  New  York,  on 
the  **  Ely  Foundation  "  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  They  were  at- 
tended by  large  audiences,  who  were  deeply  interested  by  the  eloquent, 
learned,  and  philosophical  manner  in  which  these  great  subjects  of  modem 
thought  were  presented.  No  series  of  popular  lectures  of  a  like  character 
has  b^en  before  given  in  our  country,  and  the  success  which  attended  them 
shpwed  that  they  met  and  satisfied  a  real  need.  Dr.  M*Cgsh,  by  his  previous 
studies,  was  as  well  prepared  for  such  a  course  as  any  man  in  the  country, 
and  the  public  expectation  of  his  ability  to  cope  with  the  disciples  of  "  posi- 
tivism "  was  fully  justified  by  the  result.  Ilis  work  will  be  no  less  eagerly 
sought  for  in  its  printed  form.  The  volume  is  brought  out  in  the  best  style. 

The  course  is  divided  into  three  series :  first,  Christianity  and  Physical 
Science ;  second,  Christianity  and  Mental  Science ;  third,  Christianity  and 
Historical  luvestigation.  The  topics  of  Natural  Selection,  Protoplasm^ 
Evolution ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Relativity  of  Knowledge  ;  the  principles  of 
the  Theistic  Argument ;  Materialism  in  its  divers  modern  phases ;  the 
Mythical  Hypothesis,  Kenan's  Life  of  Jesus,  and  many  other  related  topics 
are  discussed  with  candor  and  ability.  The  limits  of  the  law  of  Natural 
Selection  are  carefully  stated,  and  the  argument  against  Materialism  is 
presented  with  convincing  power. 

Of  course,  in  so  wide  a  subject,  and  on  such  diflflcult  questions,  there  will 
be  difibrences  of  opinion  on  incidental  points,  among  those  who  agree  in  the 
main  conclusions.  There  may  be  a  question  whether  Dr.  M'Cosh  has  not 
here  and  there  conceded  more  than  was  necessary  to  the  hypotheses  of  the 
correlation  of  forces  and  of  natural  selection ;  but  this  is  at  least  credi- 
table to  his  conspicuous  fairness  as  a  controversialist ;  and  It  does  not 
impair  the  cogency  of  his  main  arguments  and  inferences.  We  trust  this 
volume  will  have  the  wide  currency  and  influence  to  which  it  is  justly  en- 
titled. 

Sermons  to  the  Naiural  Man.  By  Wm.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.  New  York : 
Scrlbner  &  Co.  1871.  These  vigorous,  clear,  and  pungent  dfscourses  aim 
throughout  to  lead  the  sinner  to  self-knowi«^dge,  under  the  light  and  heat 
of  the  Divine  law.  This  one  theme  pervades  them  all.  As  the  author  says : 
'*The  purpose  is  psychological.  I  would,  if  possible,  anatomize  the  natu- 
ral heart."  '*  Conscience  needs  to  become  consciousness."  Christ  can  not 
be  truly  received,  unless  the  law  do  its  full  work — convincing  of  sin,  and 
leading  to  a  certain  knowledge  of  man's  hopeless  and  ruined  condition  in 
and  of  himself.  It  is  what  used  to  l)e  called  the  *'  law- work,"  but  here  ap- 
plied in  a  truly  philosophical,  as  well  as  a  deeply  religious  spirit.  More  of 
such  preaching  is  needed  to  counteract  the  superficial  and  materialistic 
tendencies  of  the  times,  and  to  enthrone  the  Cross  of  Christ  as  the  only 
hope  of  the  race.  And  this  volume  shows  the  way  in  which  this  work  may  be 
done.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are :  The  Future  State  a  Self-conscious 
State;  God's  Exhaustive  Knowledge  of  Man ;  All  Mankind  Guilty ;  the 
Necessity  of  Divine  Influences;  the  Impotence  ol  the  Law;  Sin  is  Spiritual 
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Slavery;  the  Sinfulness  of  Original  Sin;  the  Use  of  Fear  in  Religion;  the 
Exercise  of  Mercy  Optional  with  God ;  Faith  the  Sole  Saving  Act,  &c 

These  and  kindred  subjects  are  handled  with  a  breadth,  an  insight,  and 
a  force  not  often  equaled.  The  style  is  transparent  and  cogent ;  the  illus- 
trations, drawn  from  a  wide  range,  are  pertinent  and  striking ;  mere  tech* 
nicalities  are  avoided,  and  the  living  truth  is  brought  out  in  its  power 
and  fitness.  No  reflecting  man  can  read  this  book  without  being  impressed 
with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  reality  of  sin  and  guilt,  and  of  the  absolute  need 
of  redemption  by  the  atoning  blood  of  our  only  Deliverer.  The  whole 
power  of  reason  and  conscience  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Divine  l^w. 
Philosophy  is  made  to  enforce  the  theology  of  Paul  and  of  Augustine. 

Sermons  Preaehad  upon  Several  Oeecuions.  By  Robert  South,  D.D.  In 
five  volumes.  Vols.  IV",  V.  New  York :  Uurd  &  Houghton.  1871.  These 
two  volumes  complete  the  best  edition  of  South's  Sermons,  and  the  first 
instalment  of  the  "  Library  of  Old  English  Divines,"  edited  by  Dr.  Shedd. 
To  read  Dr.  South  is  always  a  recreation  and  stimulus.  His  Intellect  was 
masculine  and  acute  ;  and  there  is  a  pungent  flavor  to  his  discussion,  even 
of  pulpit  themes.  Libraries  that  have  not  his  works  should  procure  this 
edition  of  Hurd  &  Houghton,  which  is  got  up  in  the  best  style.  We  hope 
the  publishers  will  be  encouraged  to  goon  with  the  **  Library,'*  now  so  well 
started.  The  demand  for  standard  English  works  will  rapidly  increase  in 
this  country. 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

2%«  WfSe  Men :  Who  Oiey  Were ;  and  Bow  they  Came  to  Jerusalem.  By 
Francis  W.  Upham.  LL.D.,  Professor  In  Rutgers'  Female  College.  New 
York:  Sheldon  &  Company.  This  is  a  remarkable  book ;  small  in  size  bat 
full  of  thought  and  learning.  We  have  read  it  with  uncommon  interest 
and  commend  it  warmly  to  all  our  readers.  If  they  want  to  see  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  3'et  one  of  tne  most  difficult  passages  in  the  gospel 
story  of  the  Nativity  discussed  with  the  research  and  ability  of  thorough 
scholarship,  with  the  taste  and  feeling  of  a  poet,  and  In  the  devout,  reverential 
spirit  of  Christian  faith,  they  will  take  real  delight  in  this  little  volume. 
Some  of  its  positions  may,  possibly,  strike  them  as  doubtful  or  untenable; 
they  may  not  agree  with  all  its  conclusions,  but  they  can  hardly  fail  to  rise 
from  its  perusal  with  a  fresh  and  deeper  impression  of  the  inspired  origin, 
beauty,  and  significance  of  the  wondrous  tale  of  the  Wise  Men  f^om  the 
East.  We  trust  Professor  Upkam  will  work  on  in  the  same  rich  vein  of 
scriptural  study  and  investigation,  and  thus  lay  the  Christian  public  under 
yet  greater  obligations  to  his  accomplished  pen.  Would  that  more  of  our 
cultivated  laymen  would  follow  his  example,  by  devoting  their  time  and 
literary  gitts  to  the  noble  work  of  bringing  to  light  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  that  still  lie  hidden  in  the  Word  of  God ! 

One  With  Christ  in  Glory :  Thoughts  on  John  XVIL  By  Jamjss  Ikglis, 
Editor  of  *'  The  Witness."  New  York :  J.  Inglis  &  Co.  Small  quarto. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  illuminated  printing  that  we  have 
seen.  By  the  use  of  various  types  and  colors  the  emphatic  portions  of 
ihe  •'  Thoughts"  are  happily  set  forth  to  the  eye ;  while  the  entire  Prayer 
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is  printed  in  large  illuminated  letters,  one  verse  only  on  a  page.    It  makes 
a  saperb  book. 

Harmony  of  the  Goapebt,  By  Rev.  Georob  W.  Clabk.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Db.  Conant.  New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co  ;  Philadelphia:  Smith,  En- 
glish &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  365.  Admirably  adapted  to  popular  use,  and  sold 
at  a  moderate  price,  this  new  Harmony  has  strong  claims  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  Sunday-school  teachers,  for  whom  it  was  specially  designed. 

The  Gospel  According  to  John.  By  John  PstbrLanoe,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Bonn.  Translated  from  the  German.  Re- 
vised, Enlarged  and  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co. 
1871.   8vo.  pp.  654. 

Th§  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  Theologically  and  Homiletically  ex- 
pounded. By  Dr.  C.  W.  Edward  Naegblsbach.  pastor  in  Bayreuth,  Ba- 
varia. Translated,  enlarged  and  edited  by  Samuel  Ralph  Asbukt,  Rec- 
tor of  Trinity  Church,  Morrlstown,  N.  J.  Also,  The  Lamentalions  ofJere- 
miahj  by  the  same  author.  Translated,  enlarged  and  edited  by  W.  H. 
HoRKBLOWER,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Paterson, 
N.J. 

Perhaps  no  volume  of  Lauge's  Commentary  will  prove  a  more  valuable 
contribution  to  our  exegetical  Biblical  literature  than  this.     The  re- 
vision and  translation  of  the  German  for  the  American  edition  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  late  Dr.  Yeomans,  but  his  lamented  death  prevented  the 
completion  of  his  allotted  task.    His  lack  of  service  has  been  supplied 
among  others  by  Dr.  Craven,  and  Prof.  Schaff  himself.  The  result  is  a  work 
which  we  must  regard  as  not  merely  an  enlargement,  but  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  original  edition.    Indeed  it  is  on  the  whole  unquestionably  the 
most  full  and  satisfactory  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  by  John  within  the 
reach  of  Biblical  scholars.     Special  importance  attacfies  to  it  from  the  fact 
that  this  Gospel  has  been  more  sharply  criticised  and  more  vehemently  as- 
sailed of  late  ye^rs  than  any  other  portion  of  the  New  Testament.    It  has 
stood  directly  in  the  path  of  that  destructive  rationalistic  theorizing  which 
has  aimed  to  eliminate  the  supernatural  from  the  reliable  Christian  record. 
Now,  however,  the  critical  a.ssailant  is  met  not  only  by  his  own  weapons, 
but  by  facts  and  evidences  which  impartial  and  reverent  study  of  the  Gos- 
pel brings  to  view.    Perhaps  no  portion  of  the  Sacred  Canon  is  more  rich  in 
its  exhibition  of  evangelical  truth,  or  will,  by  its  study,  furnish  the  preacher 
or  teacher  more  thoroughly  for  his  responsible  work  than  the  portion  which 
is  here  so  careftilly,  elaborately  and  reverently  annotated. 

The  volume  on  Jeremiah  is  also  one  of  very  great  value.  It  is  from  the 
diatingulshed  Bavarian  pastor  and  scholar  Dr.  Naegelsbach,  and  is  well 
translated  and  many  important  additions  made  to  it,  by  the  American  ed- 
itors. Dr.  Hornblower  dissents  from  the  author's  views  in  respect  to  the 
Lamentations,  and  defends  the  old  tradition,  which  assigns  it  to  Jeremiah, 
in  a  very  able  and  satisfactory  manner.  No  commentary  on  Jeremiah  in 
the  English  language  can  compare  with  thts  in  fulness  and  sufHciency, 
while  the  scholarship  it  evinces  Is  such  as  to  command  respect  and  confl- 
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dence,  embodying  as  as  it  does  a  survey  of  the  views  and  positions  of  pre- 
ceding commentators. 

God's  Eescitea ;  or  the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Coin,  and  the  Lost  Son.  Three 
Discourses  on  Lulse  XV.  By  William  R.  Williams.  A.  D  F.  Randolph 
&  Co.  Everything  from  Dr.  Williams'  pen  is  worth  reading.  This  little 
volume  is  peculiarly  rich  and  impressive  in  its  teaching.  The  theme  itself 
is  inspiring,  and  his  pen  catches  It,  and  the  pages  glow  with  sacred  inter- 
est, and  fervor,  and  genius.  The  discourses  are  masterly  in  their  umplic- 
ity  of  thought  and  beauty  of  expression. 

Hates  on  the  Oospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  EpieUe  to  the  Romans.  4  vols. 
By  Albert  Barnks.  Revised  Edition.  Harper  &  Brothers.  Mr.  Barnes 
was  employed  upon  this  new  edition  of  his  commentaries  when  he  was 
called  away  to  his  reward.  In  this  revised  form,  these  clear  arid  practical 
**  notes ''  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  have  a  wide  circulation.  No  com- 
mentaries of  our  day  have  had  so  wide  a  circulation  for  popular  instruction. 
The  revered  author,  to  the  close  of  his  useful  and  honored  life,  studied  the 
Word  of  God  with  patient  and  loving  care.  His  serene  and  believing  spirit 
is  impressed  upon  all  his  writings  ;  but  how  much  more  and  better  the  man 
was  than  all  his  writings.  Dr.  Humphrey  gives  in  this  number  of  our  Re- 
view an  admirable  estimate  of  his  character  and  services.  Dr.  Herrick 
Johnson,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Barnes,  has  also  published  a  fitting  and  excel- 
lent discourse,  preached  at  his  "  Funeral  Services,"  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Philadelphia. 

Robert  Gtrter  <&  Brothers  have  ad  led  several  valuable  worlcs  to  their  al- 
ready extended  and  excellent  catalogue  of  religious  books.  We  can  only 
devote  a  line  to  each,  though  they  are  worthy  of  a  fuller  notice: 

21ie  Two  Brothers,  and  other  Poems.  By  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth. 
12mo.  pp.  324.  With  likeness  of  the  Author.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  Bj 
Henry  J  Van  Dyke,  D.D.  pp.  194.  Fresh  Leaves  in  the  Book  and  Us  Storff. 
By  L.  N.  R.  With  niorethan  fifty  illustrations,  pp.  500.  Memories  of  Pal- 
mos.    By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D.    xii,  363. 

All  who  have  read  that  great  religious  poem  of  the  age  *'  Yesterday, 
To-day,  and  Forever  "—will  want  to  read  "  The  I'wo  Brothers,"  by  the 
same  author.  While  altogether  inferior  to  that,  the  present  volume  con- 
tains some  genuine  poetry. 

Dr.  Van  Dyke's  discourses  on  the  Prayer  of  prayers,  are  clear,  earnest 
and  forcible,  and  while  not  aiming  at  originality  or  novelty,  may  be  read 
with  profit  by  Christians  of  every  name.  The  book  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  already  rich  literature  of  this  wonderful  model  prayer. 

The  work  illustrative  of  the  Bible  narrative,  is  well  conceived,  and  ad- 
mirably executed,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  numerous  illustrations  which 
accompany  the  text,  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the  Sunday-school 
and  Bible-class,  as  well  as  by  the  general  readers. 

Our  readers  know  Dr  Macduff  loo  well,  and  appreciate  his  writings 
too  highly,  to  need  any  commendation  from  us  in  connection  with  this 
new  work  from  his  pen.  It  is  a  reverent  attempt  to  understand  and  draw 
practical  lessons  from  "  some  of  the  great  words  and  visions  **  of  that  most 
difiicult  and  mysterious  portion  of  the  Bible,  the  Apocalypse.    He  does  not 
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aim  to  expound  or  defend  any  of  the  prophetic  theories  which  divide  apoc- 
alyptic expositors,  nor  to  treat  the  entire  woric — only  to  give  some  of  the 
*'  leading  strains  in  the  magnificent  melody/'  The  book  is  characteristic  of 
the  author — fervid,  eloquent,  stirring,  fall  of  the  life  of  the  Divine  Word, 
and  rich  in  experimental  and  devotional  thought. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  PubUeation,  We  have  received  the  following  books 
from  our  own  Board,  and  regret  that  we  can  do  little  more  than  give  their 
titles  at  present :  Light  Shining  in  Darkness,  or  Illustrations  of  the  Power 
of  the  Gospel.  12 mo.  pp.  447.  Lessons  from  Experience^  or  T&les  from  ReeA 
Life.  pp.  383.  Tlie  Way  to  Mount  Zion,  and  other  Tales,  pp.  848.  ITie 
Story  of  a  Pocket  Bible,  pp.  472.  Theodore,  a  Story  about  Baptism.  By  a 
True  Baptist,  pp.  874.  Republics;  or  Popular  Government  an  Appoint- 
ment of  God.  By  Rev.  John  Crowell,  D.D.  pp.  238.  The  Way  Lost  and 
Faundy  a  Book  for  the  Young,  especially  Young  Men.  By  Joseph  F.  Tut- 
TXB,  D.D.,  of  Wabash  College,  pp.  285.  We  rejoice  to  note  a  decided  im- 
provement of  late  in  the  character  of  the  works  issued  by  the  Board,  and 
we  bear  this  testimony  the  more  willingly  because  we  have  felt  constrained 
at  times  to  criticise  them  somewhat  severely.  We  think  there  is  still  de- 
manded a  more  rigid  scrutiny  and  discrimination  in  selecting  the  books, 
and  more  skill  and  taste  in  the  mechanical  execution.  As  a  whole,  in  both 
particulars,  they  are  still  inferior  to  the  issues  of  the  Messrs.  Carter,  for 
instance.  It  is  a  miserable  policy,  both  in  a  literary  and  a  commercial 
sense,  to  lumber  the  catalogue  and  shelves  of  our  Board  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  books  that  are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  printed  on  The  selec- 
tion of  books,  especially  books  that  are  to  constitute  an  important  part  of 
the  religious  literature  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  a  most  delicate  and 
responsible  task — infinitely  more  so  than  is  generally  supposed — and  de- 
mands a  rare  judgment,  and  great  patience  and  pains-taking— the  insight 
and  tact  of  the  business  man,  as  well  as  the  highest  order  of  mental  and 
spiritual  discernment.  Our  Publishing  Board  will  never  attain  to  a  great 
success — ^such  as  we  all  desire  it  should,  until  it  combines  these  highest 
qualities,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  connection  with  some  of  our  well- 
established  pni)lishing  houses.  It  would  be  enough  for  any  one  man  to  do, 
to  perform  the  labor  involved  in  the  examination  of  MSS.,in  selecting  from 
the  numerous  new  issues  of  the  Old  World,  and  in  carefully  and  thoroughly 
editing  the  works  adopted.  A  literary  editor,  if  of  the  right  stamp,  de- 
voting his  time  and  thoughts  wholly  and  untiringly  to  the  task,  would 
render  a  most  valuable  service  in  connection  with  the  Board,  which  it  is 
simply  impossible  for  our  worthy  and  excellent  Secretaries  to  perform  fully, 
and  which  ought  not  to  be  laid  upon  them  with  their  other  numerous  cares. 
Personally  we  have  never  been  in  favor  of  Publishing  Boards,  believing 
that  the  object  could  be  more  economically  and  as  well  secured  through 
special  arrangement  with  private  publishing  houses  ;  but  since  the  present 
policy  has  been  adopted  and  is  likely  to  be  persisted  in.  we  go  in  for  making 
our  Publishing  Board  every  way  worthy  of  the  object  and  worthy  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church;  for  putting  it  on  a  business  and  literary  basis  equal  to 
that  of  other  publishing  houses,  so  that  it  can  compete  fairly  with  them 
and  present  a  catalogue  that  in  no  particular  shall  suffer  in  comparison 
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with  the  catalojEi^ue  of  private  enterprises  of  a  similar  kind.  And  such  t 
course  is  the  more  imperativei  since  the  Board  is  expected  to  go  largely 
into  the  creation  of  a  Sunday-school  Literature  for  the  denomination, -tbe 
most  important,  delicate,  and  difficult  task  imposed  upon  it,  and  in  a  de- 
partment that  needs  a  thorough  reform  more  than  any  other. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  JRev.  Lewis  Warner  Green  ^  D.D.,  with 
a  selection  firom  his  Sermons.  By  Lf.  Rot  J.  Halsey,  D.D.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner  &  Co.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  491.  Dr^  Green  served  his  generation  well,  and 
attained  to  a  purity  and  elevation  of  character  not  often  surpassed.  '*  He 
lived  in  an  eventflil  period  of  the  American  Church,  and  filled  successively 
many  important  positions  in  the  central  and  western  portions  of  our  country " 
The  estimate  here  given  of  Dr.  Green's  ability,  both  as  a  teacher  and  ass 
preacher,  is  a  very  high  one,  but  we  l>elieve  it  will  be  sustained  by  those 
who  knew  him  best.  His  ministerial  life  was  divided  between  the  pnlpii 
and  the  professor's  chair.  He  was  licensed  in  1833,  and  spent  the  succeed- 
ing five  years  as  a  Professor  in  Centre  College  and  in  travels  in  Europe. 
On  his  return  he  was  elected  to  a  chair  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
South  Hanover,  Ind.,  but  after  a  brief  season  was  induced  to  return  to 
Danville  and  divided  his  time  between  Centre  College  and,  as  a  colleague 
with  Dr.  Young,  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1840,  the 
General  Assembly  elected  him  to  a  professorship  in  Allegheny  Seminary, 
where  he  remained  for  seven  years  and  won  golden  opinions.  But  his  pre- 
ference for  the  pastoral  work  led  him  to  resign  this  position  and  accept  a 
call  from  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Baltimore.  After  a  brief  pas- 
torate, however,  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Hampden  Sidney  College, 
the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  ability  till  1856,  when  he  accepted 
the  presidency  of  Transylvania  University ;  but  disappointed  by  untoward 
legislation  in  his  efforts  to  resuscitate  that  institution,  he,  the  next  year, 
accepted  the  presidency  of  Centre  College,  in  whose  service  and  also  as  col- 
league-pastor of  the  Second  Church  of  Danville,  he  ended  his  days.  He 
died  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  soon  after  the  terrible  battle  of  Perryville, 
when  the  college  and  churches  of  Danville  were  turned  into  hospitals  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  to  whose  relief  he  devoted  much  of  his  time 
and  strength. 

The  Journal  of  John  Woolman.  With  an  Introduction  by  Johh  G. 
Whittiek*.  James  Osgood  &  Co.  16mo.  pp.  315.  Charles  Lamb  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  of  this  writer  when  he  said,  "(Jet  the  writings  of 
John  Woolman  by  heart."  One  of  the  leading  British  reviews  a  few  years 
ago.  referring  to  this  Journal,  pronounced  "its  author  the  man  who,  in  all 
the  centuries  since  the  advent  of  Christ,  lived  nearest  to  the  Divine  pattern.  "^ 
Mr.  Whittier  claims  that  the  abolition  of  human  slavery  "  owes  mach  of 
its  original  impulse  to  the  labors  of  this  poor,  unlearned  working  man  of 
New  Jersey."  Certainly  he  was  a  most  remarkable  man,  '*  one  of  the  kings 
and  priests  of  Humanity/'  specially  anointed,  as  was  Francis  of  Assisi, 
for  their  mission.  The  lengthy  Introduciion  supplies  mnch  interesting  his- 
torical data,  as  well  as  an  appreciative  estimate  of  his  lovely  character  and 
noble  life.  . 
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j±  Manual  of  Ancient  History  from  the  SarJiest  Ttme$  to  t7u  FaU  of  the 
Weetem  Empire.    By  Geo.  Rawunson,  M.A.    Camden  Professor  of  An- 
cient History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     New  York  :    Harper  &  Bros. 
1871.    This  Manual  is  prepared  on  the  general  plan  of  Professor  Heercn's 
**-  Sand-Book,"  which  has  so  long  held  its  groaud.    It  comprises  outlines  of 
the  history  of  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Media,  Babylonia,  Lydia,  Phcsnicia,  Syria ^ 
Judea,  Egypt,  Carthage,  Persia,  Greece,  Macedonia,  Parthia,  and  Borne — 
excluding  Arabia  and  India,  and  the  history  of  the  Sassanidss.    In  a  com- 
plete work,  these,  it  seems  to  us,  should  have  been  included  ;    Professor 
Rawlinson  excludes  Arabia  and  India,  because  he  does  not  regard  the  sources 
as  trustworthy ;  but  the  business  of  a  historian,  and  one  of  his  most  dlfH- 
colt  tasks,  is  to  sift  the  sources  and  give  the  results;   and,  certainHy, 
Arabia  and  India— to  say  nothing  ot  China — did  have  a  history  in  ancient 
times.  Apart  from  this,  the  Manual  is  excellent— concise,  clear,  well  arranged 
-^a  book  for  students.    The  references  to  the  sources  and  literature  are 
sufficiently  full,  and  an  important  help.    This  work,  in  connection  with 
Lenormant's  Manual,  which  includes  Arabia  and  India,  supplies  the  long- 
felt  need  of  a  compact  outline  of  ancient  history,  abreast  of  the  recent  inves- 
tigations.   The  author  of  the  **  Five  Great  Monarchies  "  is  the  man  for  such 
a  treatise.    He  gives  ascertained  facts,  and  does  not  lose  himself  in  fanciltil 
theories  or  conjectures- 

A  History  of  the  Christian  Councils^  fVom  the  Original  Documents,  to  the 
Close  of  the  Council  of  Nicssa.  A.  D.  825.  By  Charles  Joseph  Hefelb, 
Bishop  of  Rollenburg,  formerly  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Tubingen.  Translated  fW)m  the  German  and  Edited  by  William  B. 
Clark,  M.A.,  Oxon,  Prebendary  of  Wells  and  Vfcar  of  Taunton.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  Published  in  this  country  through  Messrs.  Scribner, 
Welford  &  Co.,  New  York.  8vo.  pp.  592.  Bishop  Hefele,  although  a 
Roman  Catholic,  is  no  Uftramontanist.  At  the  Vatican  Council,  on  the 
question  of  Infallibility,  he  was  one  of  the  non  placets.  His  theory  of  the 
Church  does  not  necessarily  require  him  to  pervert  the  truth  of  history,  or 
give  a  one-sided  view  of  ecclesiastical  transactions.  Doubtless  a  Protest- 
ant scholar  would  have  paid  more  attention  to'  some  thing's  over  which  he 
has  lightly  passed,  or  placed  some  matters  upon  which  he  has  dilated  in  a 
somewhat  ditTerent  aspect.  Yet  l^is  general  accuracy  and  fidelity  will  not 
be  impeached,  and  in  this  volume,  the  first  portion  only  of  his  extended 
work  on  Church  Councils,  he  has  presented  us  with  the  history  of  a  period 
of  deepest  interest  to  all  who  distiuguish  t)etweeu  the  comparative  purity 
of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church  and  subsequent  corruptions. 

The  importance  of  such  a  volume  as  this  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  it 
gathers  up  within  reasonable  compass,  and  makes  accessible  to  scholars 
generally,  what  must  otherwise  be  laboriously  sought  in  various  authori- 
ties, or  such  voluminous  Histories  of  the  Councils  as  contain — like  Mansi 
— Aheir  interminable  proceedings  or  conclusions.  Such  a  work  as  Bishop 
Hefelc's  is  therefore  a  real  desideratum  for  students  of  Church  history,  and 
they  will  find  in  it  much  that  they  would  search  for  in  vain  in  other  quar- 
ters. We  need  only  add  that  in  a  thick  8vo.,  typographically  unexception- 
able and  attractive,  it  presents  such  temptations  to  the  historical  student 
as  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  resist. 
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GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Papers  for  Home  Beading.  By  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.  Dodd  &  Mead. 
12mo.  pp.  865.  Thousands  will  welcome  this  volume  to  their  homes.  The 
name  of  its  author  is  already  a  household  name  in  this  land  of  his  adoption. 
Those  who  have  seen  him  will  at  once  reco^ize  his  striking  features  as 
they  are  reflected  from  the  excellent  steel  engraving ;  and  those  who  have 
heard  him  from  the  pulpit  or  platform  will  feel  the  power  of  his  great  heart 
and  stirring  words  as  they  read  these  papers.  They  are  unpretending,  and 
on  the  common  topics  of  home  life ;  but  they  possess  that  rare  and  subtle 
essence  which  lends  such  a  charm  to  his  preaching,  and  yet  has  never  been 
described  by  one  of  the  many  who  have  made  the  attempt.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  the  popularity  of  the  book :  and  so  long  as  such  a  kind  of  a 
book,  and  such  a  style  of  preaching  as  the  author's  are  received  with  marked 
favor,  we  know  that  the  age  is  not  given  over  to  utter  frivolity  and  sensa- 
tionalism in  its  literature,  or  to  charlatanism,  or  rationalism,  or  effeminacy 
in  its  mode  of  pulpit  instruction. 

The  American  Cardinal.    Dodd  &  Mead.  12mo.  pp.  315. 

Strife:  A  Romance  of  Germany  and  luily.  By  Mrs.  E.  D.  Waltjlcb. 
Ciaxton,  Remsen  &  Haffelflnger.  12mo.  pp.  335. 

The  first  of  these  works  of  fiction  does  not  meet  the  expectation  created 
by  its  announcement.  It  is  written  with  some  ability ;  its  aim  is  praise- 
worthy and  its  tone  unexceptional.  Many  will  be  particularly  interested 
in  it,  because  of  its  bearings  upon  the  Romanist  tendencies  In  certain  quar- 
ters, and  the  Illustration  it  affbrds  of  the  spirit  and  wiles  of  that  politico- 
religious  power,  whose  Jesuitical  and  perverting  infiuence  we  have  reason 
to  guard  against  with  sleepless  vigilance.  Still  it  shows  very  little  skill  or 
power  in  delineating  character,  or  in  sketching  the  artful  and  subtle  In- 
fiuences  by  which  Rome  achieves  her  purpose. 

"  Strife*^  Is  a  work  of  decided  merit,  written  in' a  sprightly  and  animated 
style,  and  conveying  excellent  moral  and  religious  lessons.  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  one  who  bears  a  name  familiar  to  the  readers  of  this  Reyiew.  Mrs. 
Ernest  G.  Wallace,  whose  husband,  the  son  of  the  late  Dr.  B.J.  Wallace, 
was  a  well-known  journalist  of  Philadelphia,  prematurely  cut  off.  Mrs. 
W.  rendered  valuable  aid  to  both  while  they  lived,  and  uses  her  pen  to  good 
purpose  still  in  the  walks  of  literature.  This  is  the  latest  of  her  books, 
and  we  take  pleasure  in  commending  it  to  our  readers,  not  only  for  ita  own 
merit,  but  on  the  ground  of  its  auihorshlp. 

A  Handbook  of  Legendary  and  Mythological  AH.    By  Clara  Ebskiks 

Clement.    With  Descriptive  Illustrations.    Hurd  &  Houghton.  12mo  pp. 

497.    This  Is  beyond  all  doubt  a  book  that  will  interest  and  instruct  the 

class  for  whom  it  was  specially  written.    It  is  a  work  that  must  have  cost 

a  good  deal  of  study  and  research  In  the  preparation.  Undertaken  at  first 
for  her  own  children,  and  for  her  personal  gratification,  the  author  now 
seeks  to  turn  it  into  the  channel  of  usefulness  to  others.  The  legends  of 
place  have  been  principally  drawn  from  German  literature.  The  mytho- 
logical portion  embraces  all  subjects  of  that  character  which  are  illustrated 
in  paiuttne:  or  sculpture  in  the  galleries  of  Rome,  Florence,  the  Louvre, 
Munich,  Vienna,  Dresden  and  Berlin.  The  numerous  illustrations  are  in- 
tended as  a  key  or  guide  in  the  consideration  of  their  subjects.  The  aim 
has  been  to  make  the  book  compact  and  useful  as  a  hand-l>ouk  in  traveling. 
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Art.  L— faith,— its  PLACE  AND  PREROGATIVE. 

FIRST   PAPER. — ^THE    FIELD  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHIC  AND  FINITE. 
By  Prof.  R,  B.  Welch,  D.D.,  Union  College,  Sclieneotady,  N.  Y. 

Shall  faith  be  ruled  out  ?  This  is  not  exclusively  a  ques- 
tion between  philosophy  and  theglogy,  but  also  a  question  of 
philosophy  wi^  philosophy.  It  has  of  late  been  fashionable 
in  certain  quarters  to,  satiri^se  Christian  faith  as  foully,  to  ad- 
mit nothing  but  *'  positive  knowledge/'  to  sneer  at  belief  as 
irrational. 

One  class  of  these  pretentious^ foes  to  faith,  who  occupy 
the  realm  of  sense,  assume  the  modest  appellation  of  philos- 
ophers, yet  magisterially  limit  all  knowledge  to  this  realm. 
What  appears  to  sense  they  know.  The  phenomenal  is  the 
real — the  only  real.  Just  what  it  is,  they  are  not  able  to  say ; 
but  that  it  is,  they  know.  The  senses  are  the  media  of  com- 
munication, and  the  senses  are  the  source  of  knowledge — the 
source  of  all  knowledge. 

Another  class,  in  the  same  field  of  the  sense,  despising 
the  appearance  of  modesty,  reject  the  name  philosopher  ;  af- 
firm the  paradox  that  "  there  are  more  false  facts  than  false 
theories  "  (Lewes'  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,  etc.) ; 
and  resolutely  press  their  theory  to  its  legitimate  conclusion, 
"  that  a  valid  philosophy  is  impossible,"  "  that  science  is  rad- 
ically opposed  to  and  excludes  all  philosophy  and  theology." 
As  said  the  sophists,  so  say  they,  that  nothing  is  truly  known ; 
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and  the  logical  result  is  utter  skepticism.  "  The  ancient  re- 
searches," says  Lewes,  "  ended  in  skepticism,  common-sense, 
and  skepticism  again.  The  modem  researches  ended  in  ideal- 
ism, skepticism,  common-sense,  and  skepticism." 

The  question,  then,  whether  faith  is  entitled  to  any  place 
and  prerogative,  concerns  not  theology  alone,  but  philosophr 
as  well ;  even  science  itself  is  not  unconcerned. 

The  entire  range  of  this  discussion  includes  two  fields: 
one,  the  philosophic  and  finite ;  the  other,  the  religious  and 
infinite  ;  the  former  regarding  matter,  mind,  and  morals ;  the 
latter  regarding  God,  immortality,  and  religion,  especially 
the  Christian  religion.  After  a  brief  survey  of  the  ground, 
and  a  due  limitation  of  terms,  we  shall  follow  two  lines  of 
argument,  the  indirect  and  the  direct ;  by  the  fiLTst,  to  vindi- 
cate a  place  for  faith  by  the  admissions  (positive  or  impUed) 
of  objectors  themselves  ;  by  the  second,  to  establish  a  place 
for  faith  on  positive  and  reliable  grounds.  The  higher  do- 
main of  faith,  the  religious  and  infinite,  we  reserve  for  a  sec- 
ond article. 

The  objectors  to  faith  may  be  ranged  in  four  classes  :  The 
first  class  object  to  faith  because  it  can  not  be  verified  by 
sense  ;  the  second,  because  it  can  not  be  verified  by  the  un- 
derstanding. The  third  class  object,  that  faith  transcends 
reason.  The  fourth  class  object,  that  nothing  can  be  beUeved, 
that  doubt  is  universal. 

We  reply  to  the  fourth  objection,  that  it  ends  in  sheer  ne- 
gation, not  only  of  material  substance  and  phenomena,  but 
of  mind  and  thought  itself,  even  the  very  thought  which  gave 
it  birth.  The  objection  is  suicidal ;  it  does  not  allow  us  to 
believe  that  we  doubt.  To  the  third  objection  we  reply,  that 
although  faith  may  transcend,  it  does  not  contradict  reason. 
But  this  objection  and  reply  belong  especially  to  the  second 
branch  of  the  subject. 

llie  first  and  second  classes  object,  that  faith  can  not  be 
verified  by  the  sense,  nor  by  the  understanding.  Yet  both 
believe  in  principles  which  can  not  be  verified  by  the  sense, 
nor  by  the  understanding  (as  we  shall  show  in  the  proper 
place) ;  and  these  very  principles  underlie  the  processes,  both 
of  the  sense  and  of  the  understanding,  and  even  the  possi- 
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bility  of  these  processes.  "  Natural  phenomena  are  ever 
fundamentally  inexplicable  by  physical  science  alone."* 

This  belief,  then,  of  these  objectors,  which  is  positive,  vin- 
dicates a  place  for  faith,  even  for  religious  faith,  as  will  ap- 
pear in  the  progress  of  the  discussion.  We  say  this  belief  of 
the  first  and  second  classes  of  objectors  relies  upon  reason  for 
its  existence,  and  for  the  principles  which  it  recognizes.  Rea- 
son verifies  for  the  sense  and  for  the  understanding,  in  regard 
to  these  necessary  principles  or  facts.  So  may  it  in  regard 
to  things  spiritual  and  infinite.  If  it  be  said  :  Belief  does  not 
depend  upon  reason,  but  is  ultimate  and  postulatory  in  refer- 
ence to  the  sense  and  the  understanding,  we  reply,  this  is 
only  a  stronger  vindication  of  a  place  for  faith  ;  for  so  it  may 
be  said,  ad  hominem,  in  reference  to  religious  faith,  it  is  ul- 
timate and  postulatory. 

Faith  as  a  term  extensive,  is  hdief  founded  upon  evidence, 
belief  in  every  direction,  toward  the  sense,  the  understanding, 
the  conscience,  the  reason,  and  revelation,  toward  the  finite, 
or  the  infinite,  belief  whether  philosophic  or  religious.  Faith 
as  a  term  intensive  or  specific,  is  Christian  faith,  including  not 
only  mere  belief,  but  all  else  that  may  be  involved  in  faith. 
As  the  former,  in  its  lowest  and  simplest  definition,  then,  faith 
is  belief  founded  upon  evidence ;  in  the  highest  and  complete 
definition,  it  is  saving  trust  in  the  Redeemer.  As  an  essen- 
tial in  this  definition  of  terms,  we  have  inseparably  joined 
with  belief,  the  phrase,  "  founded  upon  evidence,"  whether 
the  belief  be  lowest,  in  reference  to  mere  matter,  or  highest 
in  reference  to  spiritual  things,  even  Christian  faith.  This 
definition  at  once  and  finally  excludes  from  the  discussion 
whatever  does  not  rest  upon  evidence,  be  it  credulity,  super- 
stition, or  fancy.  Faith  evermore  waits  upon  authority.  It 
must  have  evidence  of  some  sort :  sense,  or  reasoning,  or  hu- 
man testimony,' or  conscience,  or  reason,  or  revelation.  Faith 
is  not  first,  but  knowledge  of  some  sort  and  degree.  We  can 
not  believe  concerning  that  of  which  we  have  no  possible  ap- 
prehension, of  which  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  or,  at  least,  of  ex- 

*  Mivart'fl  "  Grenesis  of  Species,"  p.  287. 
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temal  phenomena;  but  this  belief  is  based  apon  the  testimony 
of  the  senses.  Thus  founded,  our  belief  may  be  so  complete 
as  to  end  in  certainty.  Distrusting  the  testimony  of  the 
senses  may  lead  to  the  denial  of  an  external  world.  So  in 
regard  to  the  understanding  and  its  judgments,  to  the  reason 
and  its  intuitions,  to  the  conscience  and  its  witness,  to  reve- 
lation and  its  teachings.  In  each  direction  faith  relies  upon 
appropriate  evidence.  There  can  be  no  primitive  beliefs  even, 
in  the  sense  that  they  precede  all  evidence,  all  authority,  all 
knowledge  ;  or,  in  the  sense  that,  if  not  preceding,  they  are 
independent  of  these.  Such  faith  would  be  irrational  and 
blind.  If  we  may  entertain  such  faith,  then  we  may  believe 
what  we  please,  with  or  without  evidence. 

Again,  in  reference  to  different  truths,  faith,  (belief)  rests 
upon  different  authority :  The  authority  or  evidence  of  sense 
in  reference  to  phenomena  external  or  internal ;  the  evidence 
of  the  understanding  in  reference  to  logical  reasoning,  induc- 
tive or  deductive  ;  the  authority  of  reason  for  necessary  and 
universal  truths ;  the  authority  of  conscience  with  reason  for 
spiritual  truths  within  the  compass  of  finite  discovery ;  and 
the  authority  of  revelation  for  spiritual  truths  which  lie  be- 
yond. So,  different  truths  reach  our  belief  or  faith  through 
different  avenues.  The  truths  differ,  the  avenues  differ  (sense, 
understanding,  reason,  conscience,  revelation),  the  faiths  dif- 
fer, and  the  results  differ.  Yet  in  all,  reason  with  its  light  as 
belonging  to  a  rational  soul  is  more  or  less  present,  is  never 
wholly  absent.  Reason,  as  hciis  principiorum,  belongs  to 
the  soul,  not  as  pre^'xistent  according  to  Plato,  but  by  the 
constitution  of  the  soul,  personal,  rational.  As  thus  consti- 
tuted it  can  not  be  like  a  piece  of  blank  paper  passively 
awaiting  the  inscriptions  of  experience.  Coming  into  being 
as  a  soul  in  the  image  of  God,  (or,  if  it  be  objected  as  too 
early  in  the  discussion  to  make  this  reference,)  coming  into 
being  as  a  soul,  it  has  reason,  conscience,  and  a  self-deter- 
mining will,  as  well  as  perception. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  soul,  no  faculty  (be  it  sense  or 
understanding)  acts  wholly  alone.  No  faculty  is  ever  purely 
aXoyov,  says  Aristotle  (De  Anima,  Lib.  III.  9,  2.)  Reason 
gives  to  sense  more  than  mere  phenomena.    Reason  gives 
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ix)  the  understanding  more  than  mere  qualities.  Without 
reason,  as  every  one  must  admit,  we  should  have  only  an  in- 
ferior interest  in  the  things  of  sense  ;  even  an  inferior  inter- 
est in  the  processes  of  the  understanding.  Now,  with  in- 
tense interest  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  great 
questions  :  What?  How?  and  Why?  with  all  that  they  im- 
ply. Even  the  child  is  not  satisfied  with  knowing  what  is, 
but,  by  the  soul's  own  impulse,  asks  the  cause  and  the  pur- 
pose; and  the  thoughtful  mind  eagerly  inquires  the  real 
meaning  of  the  universe.  Beason  and  conscience,  attracted 
•evermore  toward  a  higher  unity,  long  to  rest  in  the  all-en- 
compassing, supreme  design.  Hence  not  merely  physical 
and  intellectual,  but  rational  and  spiritual  issues  move  the 
world.  Hence  questions  concerning  faith  can  not  diminish, 
but  must  ever  increase  in  interest.  Then,  as  with  all  other 
•exercises  of  the  soul,  reason  is  present,  so  reason  (this  is  our 
point)  should  go  with  faith  even  in  its  highest  exercise.  "  JBy 
the  eye  of  reason  through  the  telescope  of  faith,  i.  e.  Reve- 
lation, we  may  see  what  without  this  telescope  we  could  never 
liave  known  to  exist.  But  he  who  blinds  the  eye  of  reason 
and  pretends  to  see  by  an  eye  of  faith  is  not  guided  by  the 
light,  but  sees  like  a  man  in  his  sleep"  (Jeremy  Taylor). 
**  For  though  reason  is  not  the  positive  and  affirmative  meas- 
ure of  our  faith,  and  our  faith  ought  to  be  larger  than  our 
(speculative)  reason,  yet  in  all  our  creed  there  can  be  noth- 
ing against  reason."  Pascal  sententiously  remarks,  that 
"  Faith  is  reasonable  though  not  reached  by  a  chain  of  rea- 
soning." Bedell  (Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Phila- 
delphia Lectures,)  says :  Christianity  requires  a  faith  which 
is  rational,  i.  e.,  which  is  conformed  to  the  laws  of  our  think- 
ing nature ;  and  she  submits  all  the  grounds  of  this  faith  to 
the  judgment  of  enlightened  human  reason.  The  Apos- 
tle enjoins  (1  Peter,  iii,  15) ;  "  Be  ready  always  to  give  an 
answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  you."  A  recent  evangelical  writer,  in  refuting  ra- 
tionalism (Dr.  Fisher,  Boston  Lectures),  asserts,  that  "  No 
amount  of  evidence  can  justify  belief  in  propositions  that  are 
either  seK-contradictory  or  in  conflict  with  known  truth," 
iihus  guarding  faith  that  it  be  not  uTational,  while  he  main- 
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tains  that  "  The  human  soul  has  a  native  recognition,  how- 
ever obscure  it  may  have  become  through  sin,  of  the  verities 
of  natural  religion — God,  freedom,  accountableness,  immor- 
tality." Says  Halyburton  (Inquiry,  p.  356):  "Faith  must  be 
founded  or  'tis  irrational,  brutish  ;'*  (p.  357)  "  SuflScient  ev- 
idence must  always  determine  our  assent ;  to  resist  it  is  ir- 
rational." 

We  have  multiplied  statements  on  this  point,  not  because 
the  reader  may  require  it,  nor  because  the  position  seems 
doubtful,  but  because  we  would  guard  against  the  common 
but  false  charge  of  men  like  Hume  and  Gibbon  of  the  last 
century,  that  Christian  faith  is  maintained  in  the  absence  or 
in  the  face  of  unanswerable  arguments ;  and  of  men  like  Ab- 
bott and  Herbert  Spencer  at  the  present  day,  that  faith  is 
utterly  blind  and  credulous,  spurning  rational  evidence,  go- 
ing against  reason  as  readily  as  with  it ;  and  for  another  rea- 
son, that  some  men  like  Jacobi  the  German,  and  Proclusihe 
Greek,  have  held  that  "  faith  is  the  foundation  of  our  knowl- 
edge," that  "  in  belief  we  have  the  revelation  of  all  reality — 
all  original  cognition,"  as  Algazzali  the  Arabian,  says  :  "  Ba- 
dix  cognitionis  fides."  While  Sir  William  Hamilton  ran- 
sacks the  records  of  philosophic  thought  to  find  authority 
and  precedent  to  fortify  his  conclusion  "  that  in  the  last  re- 
sort we  must,  perforce,  philosophically  admit  that  belief  is 
the  primary  condition  of  reason,  and  not  reason  the  ultimate 
ground  of  belief;  that  we  are  compelled  to  surrender  the 
proud  intdligeut  credos  of  Abelard,  to  content  ourselves  with 
the  humble  crede  ut  intelligas  of  Anselm,"  by  misconstruction 
we  think,  appropriating  to  his  purpose  the  practical  motto 
of  the  logical  Anselm,  and  violently  pressing  even  Augustine 
into  the  same  strange  service.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
should  not  exaggerate  reason  to  deny  all  need  of  revelation, 
as  do  the  rationalists,  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  should  we 
disparage  reason  that  we  may  exalt  faith.  Happily  has  Dr. 
McCosh  said  (Intuitions  of  the  Mind) :  "It  is  good  neither  for 
faith  nor  reason  to  be  alone." 

The  schoolmen,  indeed,  like  Anselm,  styled  philosophy 
the  ancilh,  handmaid  of  religion,  yet  not  a  foe  but  a  friend 
of  faith,  regarding  faith  with  "  its  root  deep  in  our  moral 
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and  spiritual  nature,  as  in  the  highest  sense  reasonable."  In 
this  they  but  reflected  the  view  of  their  acknowledged  leader, 
the  great  Augustine,  who,  least  of  all  men,  shrank  from  the 
Apostolic  injunction,  "  Be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to 
every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in 

you." 

If  is  easy  to  see  how  accumulating  errors  might  spring  up 
as  the  natural  outgrowth  from  the  fundamental  error  of  di- 
vorcing reason  and  faith,  as  does  Kant  in  his  dual  hypothe- 
sis of  the  speculative  reason  and  the  practical,  making  the 
speculative  (or  pure)  reason  reject  what  the  practical  reason 
(or  faith)  accepts,  leaving  faith  to  roam  the  field  of  morals  and 
religion  not  only  alone,  but  blind  and  unreasoning.  Combin- 
ing this  error  of  Kant  with  another  grave  error  of  the  sophists, 
**  that  nothing  is  truly  known,"  Herbert  Spencer  (First  Prin- 
ciples, p.  88)  unfairly  no  less  than  unhesitatingly  remands  re- 
ligion to  "  the  sphere  of  unknown  realities,"  makes  faith  only 
"  an  indefinite  consciousness  which  cannot  be  formulated," 
and  pronounces  '^  the  ultimate  religious  truth  of  the  highest 
possible  certainty"  to  be  this,  that  "  the  Power  which  the 
universe  manifests  to  us  is  utterly  inscrutable,"  the  religious 
altar  is  "to  the  tmknown  and  unknowable  God,''  and  faith  in 
her  devotions  is  blind  and  irrational. 

If,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bationalist  and  the  Sophist,  the 
statement  is  made  that  a  proposition  may  be  false  to  the 
reasoning  faculty  yet  true  to  faith,  we  reply  :  though  false 
to  reasoning  it  is  true  to  reason,  if  true  to  faith.  Against  all 
such  disparagements  of  faith,  the  view  we  have  already  pre- 
sented is  a  complete  vindication.  To  recur  to  our  definition  : 
Faith,  in  every  direction,  is  belief  founded  upon  evidence — 
at  the  lowest  degree  as  belief  in  matters  of  sense,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  as  behef  in  the  things  of  the  spirit,  even  sav- 
ing trust  in  the  Redeemer. 

From  this  limitation  of  terms  we  turn  to  our  first  line  of 
argument — to  vindicate  a  place  for  faith  by  the  direct  or  im- 
plied admission  of  objectors,  mindful,  within  this  field  of  the 
philosgphic  and  finite,  of  the  maxim  that  "  false  metaphys- 
ics can  be  effectually  counteracted  by  true  metaphysics  alone," 

One  class   of    objectors  occupy  the  field  of  sense,  and 
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"  positively  "  limit  all  knowledge  to  this  field.  What  ap- 
pears to  sense  thej  know.  The  phenomenal  is  the  real,  the 
only  real.  True,  the  senses  are  not  always  unifonn  in  their 
roports ;  they  may  be  deceived ;  they  may  be  impaired ; 
they  differ  in  different  persons.  The  phenomena  are  fleet- 
ing, confased,  contradictory.  Philosophy,  with  no  guaran- 
tee or  guide  but  sense,  it  would  seem,  might  easily  hear  Ihe 
rebuke  of  its  arrogance  coming  from  every  quarter  of  its 
monopolized  domain,  and  learn  a  lesson  of  humility.  But 
whether  or  not  it  listen  to  this  rebuke  and  learn  this  lessen, 
it  is  at  least  compelled  to  trust  in  the  senses  for  what  it  claims 
to  know,  and  thus  all  along  practically  to  admit  and  employ 
the  very  principle  which  theoretically  it  excludes  and  scorns. 

For  example,  Mr.  Huxley  speaking,  (it  is  to  be  presumed) 
according  to  the  rules  of  "  positive  philosophy,"  of  the  mo- 
lecular particles  of  water  and  of  their  natural  disposition  or 
inherent  power  to  change  into  steam  or  into  ice,  says :  "  We 
call  these  properties  of  water,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  bdieve 
that  they  result  from  the  properties  of  the  component  ele- 
ments of  water."  This  philosophic  statement,  as  well  as  the 
announcement  of  his  unhesitating  belief,  he  makes  without 
the  witness  of  any  observed  fact  or  any  attempted  proof. 

But  Mr.  Huxley,  walking  by  scientific  faith,  advances  to  a 
more  commanding  position.  He  believes  that  originally 
"  living  protoplasm  was  evolved  from  not-living  matter,"  by 
natural  conditions,  and  that  these  conditions  may  hereafter 
be  artificially  produced  so  that  matter  will  assume  the  pro- 
perties we  call  "  vital." 

"  This  opinion,"  he  is  careful  to  say,  "is  an  act  of  philosophic 
faith.''  Supported  in  another  step  by  philosophic  faith,  (al- 
though he  is  not  careful  to  specify  at  every  step,)  Mr.  Hux- 
ley advances  to  the  belief  that  the  human  soul  is  produced  by 
molecular  matter  properly  disposed.  It  does  not  appear  that 
his  guide  conducts  him  much  farther  in  this  Section.  In- 
deed it  would  not  seem  necessa'ry,  since*  at  th.is.point  scientific 
faith  reveals  to  him  the  identity  of  matter  and  mind,  or  the 
indifference  of  both,  for  Mr.  H.  is  left  at  liberty  to  aocapt  or 
deny  either,  or  deny  or  accept  both.  Brought  to  this  position 
of  security  and  freedom  Prof.  Huxley  takes  time  to  look  about 
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him  and  prove  his  devotion  to  philosophic  faith  by  a  demon- 
stration of  his  iconoclastic  zeal.  "  The  theology  of  the  present 
age,"  he  declares,  "  begins  to  see  the  necessity  of  breaking  in 
pieces  the  idols  built  up  of  books  and  cobwebs,  and  of  cher- 
ishing the  noblest  and  most  human  of  man's  emotions,  by 
worship  for  the  most  part  of  a  silent  sort  at  the  altar  of  the 
Unknown  and  Unknowable."  Where  and  how,  we  would  ask, 
has  Mr.  Huxley  ascertained  that  there  is  an  Unknown  and 
Unknowable  ?  and  how,  especially,  that  he  has  an  altar  ?  and 
how,  that  worship  is  agreeable  to  him  or  appropriate  to  mor- 
tals ?  and  how,  that  the  human  emotions,  which  lead  to  such 
worship,  are  the  noblest  belonging  to  man  ?  How  is  it  that 
this  class  of  writers  know  that  the  object  of  this  worship  is 
unknowable  ?   Is  this  "  positive  knowledge  ?" 

But  Prof.  Huxley  is  urged  to  this  by  the  pressure  of  science, 
based  upon  or  embodied  in  "  the  fixed  order  and  unchanging 
causation  of  nature."  But  how  has  he  found  that  there  is  a 
fixed  order  and  unchanging  causation  ?  Has  his  observation 
comprehended  and  penetrated  all  nature  ?  Has  the  observa- 
tion of  all  the  explorers  in  the  field  of  positive  science  ac- 
complished this?  And  thus  has  there  been  discovered  a 
"  fixed  order  and  unchanging  causation  of  nature  ?"  Or  is 
this,  again,  a  matter  of  philosophic  faith  ?  As  "  organic 
chemistry,  molecular  physics  and  physiology  are  yet  in  their 
infancy,"*  it  would  seem  to  be  the  latter. 

Here,  in  passing,  we  should  not  neglect  to  notice  the  fact 
that  if  it  were  possible  that  nature  be  thoroughly  and  per- 
fectly observed,  not  by  one  individual,  (for  this  is  not  sup- 
posable)  but  by  successive  scientific  explorers,  still  the  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  the  fixed  order  of  nature  and  unchang- 
ing causation  would  depend  upon  their  reports,  and  in  the 
final  analysis  be  a  faith  based  upon  testimony. 

But  we  can  not  dismiss  this  objection  so  lightly,  for  it  is  at 
just  this  point  that  much  of  the  opposition  to  Christian  faith 
<;oncentrates. 

Mr.  Huxley  claims  that  "  stress  of  science  embodied  in 
the  fixed  order  and  unchanging  causation "  of  nature  con- 

*  For  this  and  the  preceding  quotations  from  Mr.  Huxley,  see  his  "  Lay 
Sermons,  Addresses  and  Reviews" 
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strains  him  to  Ms  peculiar  attitude  toward  the  theology  of 
the  present  age.  Now  we  do  not  question  his  loyalty  to 
science.  We  are  quite  willing  that  he  shall  stand  forth  as  its 
redoubtable  champion.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  science 
which  he  so  zealously  defends  is  embodied  in  nature,  indeed 
this  gives  it  its  very  "  form  and  feature,"  that  it  is  thus  embo- 
died exclusively,  as  though  there  were  nothing  but  natore— 
nothing  above  or  beyond.  That  one  loyal  to  such  a  master 
should  feel  pressed  by  a  great  stress,  we  do  not  wonder,  even 
if  in  the  line  of  his  asserted  "  unchangmg  causation"  of  na- 
ture, he  should  feel  the  stress  of  fatality.  But  in  regard  to 
this  "  fixed  order  and  unchanging  causation  of  nature,"  which 
so  impresses  Mr.  H.,  is  it  an  order  fixed  and  unchanging? 
Mr.  H.  is  the  champion  of  a  science  which  professes  to  be  a 
science  of  fact. 

Is  he  not  over-confident  just  here,  as  well  as  over-zealous? 
Has  his  science  demonstrated  that  the  order  of  nature  is  fixed 
and  unchanging  ?  We  need  not  stop  to  cite  phenomena  which 
indicate  the  contrary,  and  which  constrain  those  who  regard 
only  antecedence  and  sequence  to  exclaim  with  the  old  Ionics: 
"  All  things  perpetually  flow,"  and  to  sympathize  with  the 
common  feeliDg  of  uncertainty,  and  the  common  expectation 
of  change/id — rather  than  chahgelessiiess.  Countless  illustra- 
tions are  at  hand ;  but  Mr.  Huxley  admits  the  difficulty  of 
predicting  the  future  in  even  the  simplest  possible  case,  aban- 
dons "positive  science,"  and  reluctantly  but  legitimately 
raises  the  question :  "  How  can  we  know  that  the  next  stone 
which  we  throw  into  the  air  will  descend  ?"  "  The  answer  is 
that  we  do  not  know,  but  believe  *'  that  the  stone  will  fall. 

Hume  declared  that  in  the  last  aaalysis  invariableness  of 
antecedence  and  sequence  is  all  that  experience  tells  us  of 
causation.  Mr.  Lewes,  the  biographer  of  philosophy,  accepts 
this  statement  as  right,  and  affirms  that  "  all  our  ideas  are 
derived  from  experience,"  and  that  "philosophy  must  end  in 
skepticism."  Tet  even  Mr.  Lewes,  one  of  the  most  positive 
of  the  positivists,  says  :  "  If  we  believe  that  similar  effects 
will  follow  whenever  the  same  causes  are  in  operation,  if  we 
believe  that  fire  will  bum,  we  are  simply  believing  in  our  ex- 
perience— that  is  irresistible.     Custom  has  primarily  nothing 
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to  do  with  the  belief;  if  we  had  only  one  experience  of  fire, 
we  should  hdieve  that  it  would  bum." 

Some  friendly  apologist  of  Huxley  may  term  his  the  in- 
cautious language  of  a  bold  experimentalist.     But  however 
this  apology  hi  ay  be  regarded  by  the  fearless  Professor,  it  is 
inapplicable  to  the  cautious  Lewes,  and  especially  inappli- 
cable to  the  copious  but  careful  author  of  Mill's  Logic.     This 
precise  dialectician  is  never,  even  in  the  moments  of  most 
earnest   advocacy,  betrayed  into  verbal  rashness.     Yet  in 
his  treatise  on  that  mosl  precise  of  precise  sciences,  Logic, 
we  find  statements  (not  isolated)  of  which  the  following  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen :     "  To  certain  facts,  certain  other 
facts  always  do  and  as  we  believe  always  will  succeed"  (B.  III. 
Ch.  v..  Sec.  2.)     And  again  Mr.  Mill  observes  :     "  We  believe 
that  fire  will  bum  to-morrow  because  it  burned  to-day  and 
yesterday,  but  we  believe  precisely  on  the  same  ground  that 
it  burned  before  we  were  born,"  etc.     Here  is  belief  admit- 
ted— ^belief  in  a  principle  which  certainly  has  never   been 
demonstrated  by  the  "  positive  "  philosophy,  and  never  can 
be — ^belief  in  this  principle  as  fundamental  and  essential  to 
every  inductive  process;  and  also  a  belief  in  human  testi- 
mony for  establishing  the  uniformity  of  a  mere  phenomenon, 
so  far  as  the  memory  of  man  reacheth,  and  elevating  the 
precedent  into  a  fundamental,  changeless  law,  when  he  says : 
"  The  proposition  that '  the  cause  of  nature  is  uniform  '  is 
the  fundamental  principle,  or  general  axiom  of  induction." 
We  do  not  stop  now  to  question  the  validity  of  this  axiom 
of  positive  philosophy  ;  we  merely  call  attention  to  the  ready 
faith  of  the  positive  philosophers.     We  do  not  dispute  the 
axiom  itself  of  positive  science.     We   might  admit  it  upon 
the  authority  of  reason,  or  of  reasoning,  inductive  or  deduc- 
tive.    But  what  right  has  the  "  Positive  Science  "  to  this  ax- 
iom as  a  fundamental  principle  ?     Has  experience  shown  it  ? 
Such  a  complete  axiom  of  positive  science  demands  a  com- 
plete experience.    The  frank  admission  of  Prof.  Huxley  is 
more  consistent  with  logical  truth  and  fairness  than  the  care- 
ful assumption  of  Mr.  Mill.     "  We  do  not  know,  but  believe,'^ 
and  the  fullness  of  logical  truth  and  fairness  in  this  direction 
would  be  reached  by  an  admission  from  the  whole  positive 
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school  that,  acoording  to  their  system,  such  belief  is  blind 
and  unauthorized. 

Limited  as  these  philosophers  are  by  self-confinement  to 
the  sphere  of  sense,  what  advantage  do  they  possess  above 
the  animal  in  respect  to  knowledge  ?  If  sense  -is  all ;  if  se- 
quences make  up  the  sum  of  knowledge ;  if  the  phenomenal 
is  the  only  real,  why  may  not  the  brute  animal,  with  keener 
instinct  and  stronger  senses,  surpass  the  human  animal  in 
the  possibility  of  knowing,  and  at  length  monopolize  the  realm 
of  positive  knowledge  ?  The  positive  philosopher,  at  least, 
^an  not  know  that  this  may  not  yet  occur.  Upon  his  own 
broadest  claim  he  only  knows  what  is — ^not  at  all  what  may 
be,  much  less  (if  there  be  a  less  than  the  least)  does  he  know 
what  must  be.  Doubtless  he  feels  himself  to  be  secure 
against  the  brute  monopoly  of  knowledge,  and  believes  him- 
self to  be  master  of  the  situation — believes. 

But  passing  by  this  repeated  fundamental  admission  of  the 
principle  of  belief,  how,  we  ask,  does  the  human  animal  dif- 
fer from  the  brute  animal  in  regard  to  knowledge  ?  First,  we 
pause  for  a  moment  in  the  very  field  of  the  sense,  common 
to  both.  Both  conjoin  phenomena  in  time,  both  construct 
phenomena  in  space.  May  we  not,  in  such  processes  of  the 
sense,  at  length  completely  fill  all  space  and  exhaust  all  da- 
ration,  till  there  be  no  more  time  for  conjoining  or  space  for 
constructing?  Evidently  neither  the  brute  nor  the  man,  fur- 
nished only  with  sense  according  to  this  theory,  is  author- 
ized to  deny  that  this  may  at  length  occur.  Sense  knows 
only  what  is,  phenomenally.  It  can  not  say  that  space  and 
time  are  infinite.  This  has  never  appeared  to  finite  sense 
— never  can  appear  to  it.  Indeed,  sense  can  not  say  that 
there  is  any  space  beyond  what  appears  to  it  already  occu- 
pied by  space  constructions.  Now  the  brute  cares  not,  be- 
lieves not,  beyond  this  (is  not  authorized  or  capacitated  to 
by  his  senses) ;  thinks  not  of  space  or  time  beyond  what  his 
experience  has,  in  some  way,  traversed.  The  man,  alike  in 
sense,  is  diflferent  in  thought,  different  in  belief.  He  believes 
there  will  be  time  after  the  present ;  that  there  is  space  be- 
yond what  his  eye,  or  any  eye,  has  traversed ;  that  though 
construction  be  added  to  construction  in  space,  yet  there  will 
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be  room  and  still  room  for  more  ;  and,  unlike  the  brute,  he^ 
pushes  out  in  successive  projections  into  the  aU-surrounding 
space,  and  long  after  locomotion  flags  and  the  eye  is  weary,, 
he  puts  ideal  constructions  into  the  beyond,  unoccupied  and 
illimitable.  Whence  this  difference  ?  Whence  this  idea  of 
time  and  space  to  the  man,  and  not  to  thtf  brute  ?  Have  we 
found  the  ultimate  ground  on  which  human  belief  in  space 
and  time  reposes  ? — reposes  rationaDy,  not  blindly,  securely, 
not  contingently — a  ground  imderlying  all  the  actual  oper- 
ations of  human  sense,  all  the  possible  operations  of  human 
sense  ?  Shall  faith — ^we  appeal  to  the  positive  philosopher 
— shall  faith  be  ruled  out  ? 

Sense  perceives  the  collocation  and  succession  of  phe- 
nomena. This  is  its  strength ;  this,  too,  is  its  weakness. 
Unaided  by  any  higher  faculty  of  the  soul,  this  would  be  all 
it  could  accomplish  ;  is  aU  legitimately  and  logically,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  Brown  and  Hume — a  theory  so  com- 
monly pervading  and  moulding  the  modem  positive  philos- 
ophy, yet  so  often  unacknowledged.  But  not  only  the  gen- 
eral faith,  the  philosophic  faith,  also,  passes  beyond  this. 
Logically,  according  to  the  sense-philosophy,  this,  its  own 
faith,  is  blind  ;  but  really  it  is  far-seeing  in  the  light  of  rea- 
son. Logically,  according  to  the  sense-philosophy,  it  is  false ; 
really,  it  is  true,  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  reason,  which  ,^ 
by  immediate  beholding,  affirms  for  the  sense  in  all  its  pos- 
sible experience  this  primitive  intuition  :  the  existence  of 
space  and  time,  illimitable  each  and  both. 

By  the  admissions  of  these  philosophers,  who  are  so  often 
arrayed  against  Christian  faith,  we  vindicate  a  place  for 
faith.  In  tracing  this  philosophy,  so  often  arrayed  against 
Christian  faith,  we  find  a  belief  cherished,  though  by  the 
system  unsupported ;  and  we  find  a  support  for  it  in  the 
highest  human  reason.  Thus  it  is  that  reason  in  man  helps 
out  sense,  for  so  is  the  human  soul  constituted  that  not  even 
sense  nor  the  sense-philosophy  is  left  without  the  regulation 
of  the  reason.  Significant  in  regard  to  the  sense,  as  well  as 
true,  was  the  statement  of  Aristotle  :  ovx  co?  aXoyov  nai  rd 

*  Aristotle  De  Anima,  Lib.  III.,  9. 
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But,  perhaps  few  thinkers,  philosophic  or  non-philosophic, 
Umit  themselves,  even  theoretdcally,  to  the  range  of  the  senses, 
regarding  the  phenomenal  as  the  only  real  and  sequences  as 
making  up  the  sum  of  knowledge.  Most  persons  recognize 
another  realm  of  knowledge,  the  realm  of  the  understanding, 
another  process  besides  that  of  merely  collocating  pheno- 
mena, the  process  of  connecting  the  phenomenal  with  the 
substantial,  regarding  sequences  not  only  as  following  ante- 
cedents but  as  related  to  antecedents — qualities  not  as  inde- 
pendent and  alone,  but  as  depending  upon  something  which 
possesses  these  qualities  and  presents  these  appearances. 
They  speak  of  attributes  and  substances,  and  believe  in  a  real 
connection.  They  speak  of  causes  and  effects,  and  bdieve 
in  efficient  causation. 

Now  we  commend  this  as  highly  rational,  and  therefore  we 
are  not  a  little  surprised  by  the  manner  in  which  some  of 
this  class  treat  the  question  which  underlies  this  discussion, 
satirizing  faith  as  irrational,  and  magisterially  deciding  that 
it  be  ruled  out.  We  remind  this  whole  class  of  objectors 
(be  they  few  or  many)  that  they  have  already  adopted  the 
principle  of  faith  into  their  system  and  applied  it  in  their 
practice ;  that  they  have  asserted  their  belief  in  the  Unseen, 
even  in  substance  as  underlying  qualities  and  attributes — ^in 
substance,  which  according  to  their  philosophy,  is  never  seen 
or  heard  or  felt — ^in  substance  which  never  appears,  bufc  al- 
ways eludes  the  keenest  sense  or  the  most  curious  search. 
The  understanding,  "judging  according  to  the  sense,"  as  it 
must,  with  no  other  guide  (and  these  objectors  recognize,  and 
by  their  philosophy,  can  claim  no  other  guide)  makes  a  strange 
leap  to  a  conclusion.  By  what  authority,  we  demand,  does  it 
connect  quality  with  substance  ?  Though  its  appropriate  func- 
tion be  to  make  such  connections  if  the  correlates  exist,  where 
has  it  found  the  correlates  ?  Not  from  itself.  It  connects, 
only  as  the  two — qualities  and  substance — are  given.  Not 
from  the  senses.  They  report  only  phenomena.  Tet,  these 
philosophers,  who  especially  plume  themselves  upon  rigid 
logic  and  discard  faith  in  the  unseen,  believe  in  substance  and 
allow  the  understanding  to  connect  the  attribute  with  the  un- 
seen underlying  something,  the  phenomenal  with  the  real. 
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They  speak  freely  of  cause  and  effect  and  believe  in  efficient 
causation.    Even  Mr.  Mill  says  (Logic,  B.  III.  c.  xxi.  sees. 
4  and  5.) :  "  The  law  of  causation  must  be  received  ...  as  a 
law  ...  of  that  portion  of  the  universe  which  is  within  the 
range  of  our  means  of  sure  observation  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  extension  to  adjacent  cases,"  and  (B.  III.  c.  xiv. 
sec.  7.)  :     "To  endeavor  in  conformity  with  known  laws  to 
conjecture  what  collocations  now  gone  by,  may  have  given 
birth  to  individual  facts  still  in  existence,  is  the  strictly  legi- 
timate operation  of  inferring  from  an  observed  effect  in  time 
past  of  a  cause  similar  to  that  by  which  we  know  it  to  be  pro- 
duced in  all  cases  in  which  we  have  had  actual  experience  of 
its  origin."     (The  italicising  is  ours.)     Mr.  Lewes,  to  be  still 
more  explicit,  says  :  "  If  we  had  only  one  experience  of  fire, 
we  should  believe  it  would  bum.     To  say  that  we  can  not 
know  this  cause,  (that  is,  of  any  phenomenon)  can  not  per- 
ceive the  relation,  is  no  more  a  ground  for  the  denial  of  the 
causal  nexus  than  it  is  for  a  denial  of  an  external  world."  And 
certainly  the  causal  iiexvs  connecting  the  antecedent  and  the 
consequent,  completes  the  idea  of  effi.cient  causation. 

Mr.    Darwin,  on  "The  Origin  of  Species,"  (summary  of 
chap.  V.)  says  :  "  Our  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  variation  is 
profound  ;"  and  in  the  conclusion  of  his  chapter  on  variation 
he  affirms  that,  "  whatever  the  cause  of  each  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  offspring  from  their  parents,  a  cause/or  each  must 
existy'  etc.     Prof.  Huxley,  in  reviewing  Darwin's  theory,  de- 
clares, that  "  the  coexistence  of  a  tendency  to  minor  varia- 
tion with  the  tendency  to  general  similarity,  whatever  he  its 
cause,  is  of  Vast  importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  question  of 
the  Origin  of  Species.   (Lay  Sermons,  Address  and  Reviews, 
p.  264,)  and  again  (p.  265),  in  reference  to  the  Ancon  Sheep 
and  the  Gratio  Kelleian  family,  he  says:  "Doubtless  there  were 
determining  causes  for  these  as  for  all  other  phenomena ;  (p. 
266.)     "  Varieties  oftey  the  fundamental  law  of  reproduction 
that  like  tends  to  produce  like,"  etc. ;  (p.  282.)    "  A  pheno- 
menon is  explained  when  it  is  shown  to  be  a  case  of  some 
general  law  of  Nature ;"  and,  to  conclude  these  citations,  (p. 
283) :   "  Harmonious  order  governing  (governs)  eternally  con- 
tinuous progress." 
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Whence,  we  ask,  have  they  derived  the  principle  of  efficient 
causation  in  the  material  world  ?  (for  we  have  not  yet  spoken 
of  a  spiritual  or  non-material  world.  Indeed  most  of  those 
who  condemn  faith  as  irrational,  deny  the  spiritual  and  affirm 
only  the  material.)  Not  from  the  senses.  They  report  only 
phenomena  in  space,  sequences  in  time.  Not  from  the  un- 
derstanding. It  judges  only  by  sense.  The  causative  force 
does  not  appear.  The  most  that  sense  can  say  is,  that  one 
event  follows  another — ^that  appearances  succeed  each  other. 
Yet,  as  in  regard  to  substance,  so  in  regard  to  causality,  these 
satirists  of  faith  believe  in  efficient  causation.  This  process, 
logically  illicit,  is  their  all-pervading  practice  in  thought  and 
action.  We  commend  to  these  logicians  their  own  standard 
rules  in  "  The  Art  of  Beasoning  ;"  and  suggest  a  critical  self- 
examination  before  they  rule  out  faith. 

By  the  admissions  then  of  philosophic  objectors  in  the 
realm  of  sense  and  of  the  understanding,  we  vindicate  a  place 
for  faith  ;  and  certainly  in  the  presence  of  public  opinion, 
faith  as  a  principle  stands  uncondemned.  On  the  other  hand 
the  principle  is  approved  by  the  common  reUance  upon  hu- 
man testimony  by  which  questions  of  history  are  settled, 
questions  of  science  accepted,  cases  of  life  and  death  decided, 
individual  reputations,  dearer  than  life,  made  and  lost. 

In  this  connection  we  should  not  fail  to  notice  the  theory 
of  Herbert  Spencer,  which,  while  it  allots  to  religion  the 
sphere  of  the  unknown  and  unknowable  and  claims  for 
science  the  province  of  known  appearances,  admits  m/ort  than 
enough  to  vindicate  a  place  for  faith.  Indeed  he  avows  that 
"  belief  is  our  sole  warrant  for  every  truth  of  immediate  con- 
sciousness."* Even  "In  the  proposition  a  am,'  no  proof 
can  be  found  for  it  except  the  invariable  existence  of  the  be- 
lief in  it."t  On  the  other  hand  we  would  ask,  is  not  this  be- 
lief, first  and  forever,  founded  upon  the  consciousness  of  ex- 
istence? And  is  not  that  very  consciousness  the  proof,  un- 
ceasing and  unquestionable  proof,  of  the  fact  of  our  existence? 
Each  for  himself  accepts  the  trutli,  not  by  blind  credulity, 
not  by  stubborn  determination  whether  reasonable  or  unrea- 
sonable ;  but  because  it  is  real,  seen  to  be  such  by  the  reasoD, 

*  First  Principles,  p.  28.  \  Ibid,  p.  37. 
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and  therefore  accepted  without  question.  The  reports  of 
sense  are  accepted  not  merely  because  thus  reported,  for  the 
senses  may  be  disordered,  and  so  the  reports  be  viewed  with 
distrust  until  corrected  and  adjusted  by  a  higher  authority — 
reason.  But  if  reason  itself  be  disordered,  there  is  then  no 
appeal  for  the  soul — all  is  confusion.  Even  the  senses,  then, 
are  trusted  and  convey  to  us  a  knowledge,  not  because  exter- 
nal phenomena  are  the  most  reliable,  not  because  knowledge 
of  the  external  world  is  the  only  or  the  real  knowledge,  not 
because  of  "  the  invariable  existence  of  belief  "  in  the  senses, 
but  because  reason  sees  that  this  is  rational  and  secure.  All 
things,  indeed,  end  in  mystery  (as  the  schoolmen  say)  no  less 
for  sight  than  for  faith  ;  i.  e.,  something  is  final, — seen  to  be 
rational  by  the  reason  and  therefore  accepted,  and  not  arbi- 
trarily a88umed  by  a  weary  or  willful  seeker  for  the  sake  of  a 
finality  and  rest. 

We  seek  an  ultimate  datum  or  postulate,  as  Herbert  Spen- 
cer* well  asserts.  But  where  shall  it  be  found  ?  In  mere  be- 
lief, as  he  affirms — mere  belief  however  dark  and  uncertain  ? 
Or,  shall  it  be  in  the  light  and  security  of  the  reason  intui- 
tively beholding  the  ultimate  datum  and  pronounciog  the 
postulate  rational  ? 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  Herbert  Spencer,  holding  that  know- 
ledge is  only  relative  and  that  nothing  is  truly  known,  would 
be  driven  to  mere  beUef  as  the  ultimate  postulate  and  in  the 
final  resort  strive  to  confirm  this  postulate,  not  by  reason, 
but  by  a  broader  and  still  broader  generalization,  until,  if  pos- 
sible, he  could  ascertain  the  belief  as  invariably  existing,  al- 
though it  is  evident  that  this  task  is  really  impossible,  for 
human  observation  must  be  incompetent  to  establish  a  gene- 
ralization as  universal — a  belief  as  invariably  existing.  And 
80,  Mr.  Spencer,  rejecting  reason  as  intuitive  and  reliable — 
rejecting  reason  and  failing,  as  he  must  fail,  to  make  a  gen- 
eralization imiversal,  loses  his  "  warrant,*'  his  "  sole  warrant " 
for  every  truth  of  immediate  consciousness,  as  well  as  for 
every  primary  generalization  of  the  truths  of  immediate  con- 
sciousness, and  is  logically  adrift  without  an  ultimate  da- 
tum or  postulate. 

*  First  Principles,  p.  14. 
33 
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Thus  the  positive  system,  which  in  its  credulitj  founds 
upon  mere  belief,  and  not  upon  reason,  and  while  it  ob- 
jects to  faith  more  than  vindicates  a  place  for  faith,  by  its 
own  definition  annihilates  the  very  postulate  upon  which  it 
founds,  and  sinks  into  inevitable  skepticism  ! 

Even  belief,  then,  must  be  founded  upon  something  which 
is  ultimate,  something  which  reason  intuitively  sees  and  pro- 
nounces to  be  ultimate ;  a  postulate,  not  because  believed, 
but  believed  because  reliably  pronounced  a  postulate,  either 
furnished  by  the  human  reason  in  its  own  light,  or  seen  in 
the  l^ht  of  a  divine  revelation  which  the  human  reason  rec- 
ognizes as  superior  but  not  contradictory  to  itself ;  so  in  re- 
gard to  mathematics ;  so  in  regard  to  aesthetics ;  so  everywhere. 

The  revolution  of  the  earth  is  true,  not  because  of  the  in- 
variable existence  of  such  a  belief,  for  it  has  never  been  in- 
variably believed,  but  because  it  has  been  seen  by  tilie  hu- 
man reason  to  be  true.  Not  because  it  has  been  invariably 
believed,  is  it  true  that  the  blood  circulates,  but  because, 
since  the  time  of  Harvey,  it  has  been  seen  to  be  true.  So  in 
reference  to  Christ  as  a  Bedeemer,  and  Christianity  as  a 
faith. 

Does  not  Mr.  Spencer  make  belief — mere  belief — ^Uie  basis 
of  the  Positive  Philosophy  ?  Can  the  party  of  positivists 
logically  repudiate  the  platform  ? 

This  "  positive  "  conclusion  shows  how  readily  objectors 
adopt,  as  a  philosophical  necessity,  the  principle  which  they 
impugn  when  held  in  the  interests  of  religion  ;  with  what  &- 
cility  religious  skepticism  can  pass  to  the  extreme  of  credu- 
lity in  the  domain  of  philosophy.  Such  men,  we  suggest, 
should  be  slow  to  stigmatize  Christian  faith  as  folly,  and 
Christians  as  credulous. 

In  closing  our  indirect  argument,  we  commend  to  the  au- 
thor of  "  The  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,"  and  to 
all  who  maintain  that  "  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  ex- 
perience," the  remark  of  Euler  after  having  demonstrated 
certain  properties  of  arches  :  "  All  experience  is  in  contra- 
diction to  this  ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  doubting  its  truth." 

The  positive  school,  who  reject  faith  in  reason  and  reve- 
lation, while  they  adopt  it  stubbornly  and  blindly  in  regard 
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:to  sense  and  understanding,  judging  according  to  sense, 
clamor  for  law.  What  is  this  vaunted  shibboleth  of  a  sys- 
tem which  assumes  that  ^'  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  sen- 
sation ?"  Not  a  principle  binding  together  by  inherent  force 
and  authority,  but  a  mere  generalization  from  successions, 
not  even  a  connection  or  relation.  To-day,  it  may  be ;  to- 
morrow, change,  by  a  new  observation.  The  law  is,  by  the 
Tery  system,  made  dependent  on  the  generalization,  not  the 
generalization  dependent  upon  the  law;  the  principle  de- 
pendent upon  the  process,  not  the  process  dependent  (as  it 
should  be)  upon  the  principle.  Such  a  law,  we  submit,  is 
ntdl  and  void — its  binding  force  is  equal  to  that  of  a  rope  of 
sand. 

We  ourselves  believe  in  law  no  less  heartily  than  do  the 
most  positive  of  the  positivists.  We  not  only  believe,  with- 
out misgiving,  in  the  lower  law  which  pervades  all  nature, 
and  which  the  scientist  is  noisily  and  haughtily  pursuing, while 
the  philosopher  is  silently  and  reverently  tracing ;  but  also 
in  a  higher  law,  (and  a  law-giver)  which  comprehends  and  con- 
trols all  things.  Indeed,  in  the  very  existence  of  law,  even 
in  the  lower  law,  for  which  the  revilers  of  faith  clamor,  we  may, 
as  we  proceed,  find  a  vindication  for  faith  ;  and  in  the  lower 
and  the  higher  circuits  of  law,  may  there  not  be  found  to  re- 
side a  resistless  authority  for  faith  ?  Faith  is  a  phenomenon 
l>y  no  means  rare.  Does  it  not  exist  by  law  as  really  as  any 
phenomenon  in  material  nature  ?  It  would  be  well  for  the 
objector  to  ponder  this  question  before  hastening  to  decide 
that  faith  be  ruled  out.  Employed  in  its  true  sense,  we  like 
this  term  law,  just  now  so  pretentiously  monopolized  by 
those  who  "positively*'  emasculate  the  vital  force  of  the 
term.  It  involves  much  of  the  case  at  issue.  Involving 
more  than  the  materialist,  more  than  the  fact-philosopher 
admits  or  logically  can  allow,  it  proves  too  much  for  him, 
proves  that  faith  as  a  fact  will  not,  can  not  be  ruled  out. 
It  may  even  appear  that  whoever  undertakes  this,  makes 
more  than  a  futile,  makes  a  suicidal  attempt. 

Law,  if  it  exist  at  all,  exists  not  as  a  generalization,  but 
independently  of  the  generalization  and  before  it,  as  an  in- 
forming, controling,  connecting  principle— detected  perhaps 
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by  the  generalizing  process,  but  not  as  the  generalization 
which  the  observer  makes,  but  as  the  basis  of  it,  without 
which  even  the  generalizing  process  would  not  be  scientific 
but  arbitrary.  It  is  only  thus  that  each  particular  science 
can  legitimately  seek  (as  it  does  seek)  "  a  principle  of  unity," 
which  will  "  account  for  the  phenomena  in  its  own  realm," 
which  is  not  a  mere  verbal  fiction,  as  it  must  be  in  the 
"  positive  philosophy,"  but  a  real  force  and  law,  as  it  is  in 
nature.  So,  universal  science,  or  philosophy  in  its  highest 
range,  may  legitimately  seek  for  a  higher  law,  a  principle  of 
absolute  unity.  Whether  by  human  searching  it  is  found  or 
not,  what  man  of  science  practically  doubts  its  existence '? 
What  true  philosopher,  what  real  Christian,  doubts  its  ex- 
istence ?  (And  law  implies  a  law-giver,  and  has  "  its  seat  in 
the  bosom  of  Ood."  But  this  point  must  be  postponed  to  its 
proper  place.)  We  can  well  sum  up  our  thought  upon  law  by 
the  incidental  reference  of  an  able  writer  (Tayler  Lewis)  upon 
a  very  different  theme  :  "  The  forces  and  laws  of  nature  are 
not  properties  of  matter ;  that  would  be  sheer  materialism. 
They  are  not  the  offspring  of  matter,  bom  of  it,  but  the  seminal 
powers  themselves  mysteriously  working  in  matter,  controling 
matter,  making  the  earth  and  the  waters  bring  forth  the  liv- 
ing forms.  They  were  sown  when  *  the  Spirit  brooded  upon 
the  waters,'  in  that  first  mysterious  night  of  Creation." 

The  existence  of  natural  laws  underlies  science  and  gives 
it  possibility.  Observation,  which  leads  to  science,  proceeds 
upon  this  very  principle,  the  existence  of  natural  law.  As 
we  believe  in  the  one  as  a  grand  reality,  so  we  believe  in  the 
other  as  a  grand  possibility.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  science. 
On  the  contrary,  we  welcome  its  advance.  We  hail  it  as  it 
has  ever  proved  itself  to  be,  when  matured  by  reflection,  the 
friend  of  faith,  the  ally  of  religion.  Science  as  dependent 
upon  human  observation  has  its  appropriate  range,  and  with- 
in that  range  may  be  a  desirable  guide.  It  can  give  us  classi- 
fied knowledge.  It  can  elaborate  a  system  of  general  prin- 
ciples, but  not  a  system  of  universal  and  necessary  principles. 
As  observation  proceeds,  science  must  readjust  itself.  Ck>m- 
plete  scientific  knowledge  is  possible  only  with  complete  ex- 
perience ;   and  where  shall  such  experience  be  attained  ? 
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Scientific  conclusions,  lodged  as  they  are  in  human  opinion, 
must  be  held  subject  to  possible  modifications,  by  possibly 
new  observations,  the  hypothetical ''  may"  forever  hesitatiug 
to  rise  into  the  positive  "  must."  How  can  science  positively 
deny  a  God  when  by  its  very  nature  it  proposes  to  traverse 
only  the  finite  ?  How  can  it  positively  deny  spiritual  reali- 
ties on  which  religious  faith  fastens,  when  it  contemplates 
only  the  phenomenal  ?  How  can  it  positively  deny  a  first 
canse,  when  it  is  wholly  uncertain  whether  it  has  traced  the 
complete  length  of  nature's  line  ?  How,  if  it  positively  deny 
a  First  Cause  in  the  line  of  nature,  can  it  deny  an  originator 
of  nature  and  of  natural  causes,  even  a  Creator?  How  can 
it  positively  deny  a  final  cause  or  final  causes,  when  its  ob- 
servation has  not  yet  reached  the  end,  as  it  has  not  reached 
the  beginning  of  nature  ?  How  can  it  be  positive  even  within 
its  own  narrow  range,  when  its  observations  are  as  yet  only 
partial,  its  classifications  contradictory,  and  its  theories  hy- 
pothetical and  conflicting  ?  How,  in  fine,  can  its  arrogance 
reach  so  far  as  to  demand  that  faith  be  ruled  out,  when  its 
own  ultimate  basis  is  belief? 

Within  this  field  of  the  philosophic  and  finite  we  have 
traced  the  admissions  of  objectors,  vindicating  a  place  for 
faith,  until  by  logical  necessity  they  end  in  making  faith — 
belief — ^the  "  ultimate  datum  or  postulate,"  the  "  sole  warrant 
for  every  truth  of  consciousness,  and  generalization,  and  de- 
monstration,"* a  warrant  not  even  claiming  the  authority  of 
reason  1  a  belief  that  is  blind !  Such  admissions  should,  to 
say  the  least,  silence  objection  against  faith. 

This  indirect  argument,  argumentum  ad  hominem,  which  we 
have  employed  only  as  a  defense,  can  easily  be  seen  to  fur- 
nish a  direct  support,  since  it  shows  that  the  ability  for  faith 
and  the  tendency  to  faith  are  native  to  the  human  soul. 

But  we  do  not  depend  upon  the  admissions  of  objectors. 
We  turn  from  the  indirect  to  the  direct  argument  to  establish, 
within  the  field  of  the  philosophic  and  finite,  a  place  for  faith 
upon  positive  and  reliable  grounds.  This  argument  we  base 
(a)  upon  facts  of  Intelligence ;  (bj  upon  facts  of  Conscience ; 
(c)  upon  facts  of  Volition. 

*  Herbert  Spencer's  "  First  Principles/'  p.  28. 
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(a)  The  philosophy  which  would  oonfine  itself  to  fact  and 
discard  faith  has  not  exhausted  all  possible  facts  when  it  has 
traversed  the  entire  material  world  and  penetrated  all  the 
mysteries  of  physical  nature.  If  natore  be  known,  it  is  known 
as  what  ?  According  to  the  first  objector,  only  as  material 
phenomena  collocated  in  space,  conjoined  in  time ;  according 
to  the  second  objector,  only  as  material  being  and  phenomena 
related,  or  as  effect  and  cause  connected.  But  now  suppose,. 
*^  Man  is  descended,'*  according  to  Darwin,  "  from  a  hairy 
quadruped,  furnished  with  a  tail  and  pointed  ears,  probably 
arboreal  in  its  habits,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  Old  World," 
yet  we  have  man  to  deal  with,  human  nature  to  observe  and 
study  scientifically.  This  study,  to  say  the  least,  is  as  im- 
portant and  exalted  as  the  study  of  material  or  brute  nature. 

In  the  utmost  range  of  physical  sense,  thought  is  not  in- 
cluded, although  it  is  the  most  common  of  all  facts,  ever 
present  and  ever-changing.  Affections,  passions,  are  not  in- 
cluded, although  cherished  by  all,  and  unquestioned  facts. 
Moral  acts,  choosing,  willing,  are  not  included,  for,  although 
exercised  by  every  person,  and  constantly  exercised,  they 
elude  the  observation  of  the  five  senses. 

Here,  then,  is  a  world  of  facts  so  different  from  those  of 
the  material  world,  that  the  very  senses  which  give  us  & 
knowledge  of  the  latter,  utterly  fail  to  give  us  the  least  no- 
tice of  the  former.  'What  world  is  this  ? — certainly  not  the 
material.  The  order  of  facts  bv  which  it  is  known  is  meta- 
physical.  How  shall  these  facts  be  perceived  ?  How  shall 
we  hold  communion  with  this  world  of  thought  and  feeling- 
and  volition?  It  matters  not  what  this  world  be  called. 
Gall  it  mind,  or  spirit,  or  soul ;  it  is  at  least  not  material, 
not  physical.  This  world  is  not  without,  but  within  us. 
Any  person  to  know  it,  must  know  himself ;  that  is,  be  self- 
conscious.  Any  person  to  study  it,  must  attend  to  his  self- 
consciousness.  We,  then,  have  found  this  second  world  so 
entirely  different  and  distinct  from  the  material  world  ;  and 
found  the  means  of  observing  its  facts.  This  second  class 
of  facts  is  especially  worthy  of  our  observation  as  related  to  our 
very  being,  and  most  accessible  as  lying  within  the  soul's 
self-comprehension.    The  boastful  philosophy  of  fact  is  pos- 
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itively  and  logically  bound  to  self-attention  and  self-stndj. 

It  maj  be  claimed  by  some  persistent  objector  that  even 
this  new  world  we  occupy  in  common  with  the  brute,  for  the 
brute  thinks  and  feels  and  wills.  We  do  not  stay  to  discuss 
this  incidental  question  whether  in  mind  the  man  is  superior 
to  the  brute.  If  the  philosophic  objector  insists  that  men- 
tally the  brute  is  bis  equal,  we  shall  not  insist  to  the  con- 
trary ;  and,  if  he  prove  his  assertion  even  to  a  demonstra- 
tion, we  only  reply  that  in  all  fairness  it  entitles  the  brute 
to  the  same  intellectual  credit  and  advantage  with  the  philo- 
sopher. 

In  this  world  of  thought  what  are  some  of  the  distinctive 
facts  which  we  are  to  observe  ?  First,  not  only  that  there  is 
thought,  but  the  consciousness  of  something  thinking — the 
self-assertion  of  a  mind  or  soul,  and  not  only  a  soul  and 
thought,  but  thought  about  an  external  event  as  different 
from  the  thinking,  or  about  an  external  object  as  different 
from  the  thinker  ;  and  further  still,  about  an  external  object 
as  the  real  substance,  non-appearing,  but  underlying  certain 
qualities  which  do  appear,  and  about  an  event  as  produced 
by  some  cause.  While,  then,  there  is  the  fact  of  self-recog- 
nition— the  fact  of  conscious  self-activity — the  fact  of  sharp 
and  decisive  discrimination  between  self  and  not  self — be- 
tween the  internal  and  external  phenomena,  there  is  also  the 
assertion,  as  a  fact,  that  the  soul  is  the  cause  of  the  internal 
phenomena  and  not  of  the  external,  and  thus  a  distinction 
not  only  between  the  two  kinds  of  phenomena,  but  also  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  causality  as  distinct  as  the  two  kinds 
of  phenomena.  And  further,  the  assertion  not  only  that  the 
event  has  a  cause  and  the  quality  a  substance,  but  that  every 
quality,  every  attribute,  is  thus  related,  and  that  every  event 
has  a  cause.  This  the  soul  unhesitatingly  believes.  How, 
we  demand,  are  we  to  account  for  this  not  general  but  uni- 
versal, not  adventitious  but  necessary  conclusion?  How- 
ever we  have  felt  impelled  to  ask  a  similar  question  before, 
in  view  of  the  principles  of  space  and  time  as  conditional  to 
aU  the  processes  of  sense,  and  of  the  principles  of  substance 
and  causality  as  conditional  for  all  processes  of  the  under- 
standing, we  can  not  longer  postpone  the  question.     Whence 
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do  we  derive  not  onlj  these  conditionals  for  the  sense  and 
the  understanding,  but  these  ideas  of  the  universal  and  the 
necessary?  No  perceptions  of  sense  can  discover  these. 
No  generalizations  of  the  understanding  can  reach,  much 
less  furnish  them.  To  deny  their  possibility  is  fallacious, 
for  already  we  have  them.  They  are  in  the  mind.  They  are 
in  the  world.  Whence  are  they  ?  They  are  fundamental  af- 
firmations of  the  mind  itself.  It  is  itself  the  place  of  these 
principles.  Call  it,  if  you  please,  the  high  intuitions  of  the 
soul.  Call  it  reason,  as  higher  than  the  senses  or  than  the 
discursive  logical  understanding.  These  principles  exist,  are 
employed,  and  are  thus  furnished.  If  these  be  furnished  by  the 
reason,  then  it  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  irrational  to  ignore  or 
disbelieve  them.  If  furnished  by  the  soul  in  the  exercise  of 
its  higher  power  of  whatever  nature,  it  is  equally  irrational 
to  disbelieve  or  ignore  them.  They  are  intellectual  princi- 
ples or  starting  points  for  all  our  positive  knowledge,  empir- 
ical or  philosophic,  intuitive  or  adventitious. 

In  thus  tracing  the  line  of  mental  facts  we  have  reached  a 
point  which  separates  between  man  and  brute.  In  the  for- 
mer we  find  this  place  of  principles,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
latter.  Whatever  of  sense  or  understanding  the  brute  may 
possess,  he  does  not  possess  human  reason,  the  place  of  prin- 
ciples— ^first  principles— belonging  to  the  very  furniture  of 
the  human  soul,  necessary  and  universal,  like  all-pervading 
space  and  all-enduring  time,  like  substance  related  to  attri- 
bute and  attribute  to  substance,  universally  and  necessarily 
related ;  like  e£fect  related  to  cause,  and  cause  to  effect,  uni- 
versally and  necessarily  related. 

Here,  then,  in  the  possession  of  reason,  and  not  merely  of 
reasoning  as  judgment  according  to  the  sense,  is  the  human 
mind  immeasurably  exalted  above  the  brute.  Sublime  as  are 
the  terms  in  which  the  great  English  dramatist  characterizes 
the  human  reason,  they  are  more  than  deserved. 

Here,  also,  are  principles  universal  and  necessary,  fur- 
nished by  reason  which  the  individual  and  the  general  faith 
accepts.  Here  are  facts  of  intelligence  which,  within  this  de- 
partment of  the  philosophic  and  finite,  furnish  positive  and 
reliable  grounds  for  faith.     We  might  specify  other  facts  of 
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intelligence :  Esthetic  principles,  which  are  the  source  and 
the  security  of  fine  art ;  mathematical  and  philosophical  prin- 
ciples, which  guide  and  govern  science  in  its  varied  direc- 
tions ;  but  we  turn  to  consider  another  class  of  facts  : 

(h)  Facts  of  Conscience.     We  have  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  obligation,  of  responsibility.     We  feel  complacency 
or  displacency  as  we  recognize  this  standard  in  our  own  ac- 
tions, yield  to  this  obligation  and  meet  this  responsibility, 
and  we  apply  substantially  the  same  principles  to  our  ex- 
pectations and  estimates  of  others.    The  terms  merit  and 
demerit  are  appUed  everywhere,  and  everywhere  to  human 
agents,  and  not  only  are  Locence  and  guHt  ascribed,  but 
reward  and  retribution  are  universally  expected.    Not  only 
do  w^e  feel  assured  that  these  are  applicable  to  man,  but  as 
surely  that  they  are  not  applicable  to  animals.    By  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  the  boldest  objector  admits  the  theory  of 
morals  in  respect  to  man,  and  by  the  same  necessity  he  does 
not,  can  not,  predicate  morality  of  a  thing  or  an  animal.    As 
well  speak  of  "  a  pound  of  virtue  or  a  peck  of  truth."     We 
cross  a  permanent  line  of  separation  before  morality  begins. 
Without  reason  and  conscience  there  can  be  no  free-will. 
Without  reason,  and  conscience,  and  free-will  there  can  be 
no  responsible  action.     The  beast  has  cognition,  and  feeling, 
and  choice,  or  selection ;  but  it  has  not  reason  and  con- 
science, and,  in  consequence,  has  no  free-will,  and  therefore 
no  morality.     Hence  it  is  evermore  thing,  and  not  person. 
This  the  objector  must  admit,  but  the  admission  is  vital  in 
its  relation  to  faith  in  man  and  to  the  faith  of  man.     The  an- 
imal may  exercise  prudence  at  the  dictate  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  as  a  result   of  experience.    But  morality  appears 
only  in  the  presence  of  reason    and   conscience.      "Con- 
science," as  has  been  well  said  by  one  of  our  ablest  writers 
(McCosh)  "  Conscience  discerns  moral  quality  only  in  volun- 
tary acts,  and  pronounces  its  decisions    upon    such    acts 
alone."     "  The  soul  itself  asserts  for  man  the  duty  to  resist 
and  subjugate  aU  the  clamorous  appetites  of  sense  and  hold 
them  in  perpetual  servitude  to  its  own  ethical  end."  (Hickok.) 
Experience  everywhere  confirms  the    soul's    prejudgment, 
that  if  "  we  bow  our  personality  to  the  ends  of  animal  grati- 
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fioation,  and  in  onr  depravity  make  the  ethical  to  serve  the 
sensual,  degradation  and  debasement  shall  inevitably  follow^ 
and  remorse  torment  us  as  a  gnawing  worm."  (Hickol.) 
The  homan  soul  in  the  possession  of  reason  and  conscieoce^ 
and  a  will  at  liberty  to  obey  or  disobey,  stands  forth  a 
moral  being,  a  person  and  not  a  thing.  Across  this  line  of 
separation  the  brute  never  passes.  Within  this  higher 
moral  realm,  dull  matter  is  never  for  a  moment  thought  to 
enter.  Everywhere  in  this  realm  of  fact  conscience  appears, 
and  here  alone — eonscienoe  accusing  or  else  excusing;  witnes- 
sing evermore  to  the  principles  of  right,  obligation  and  duty. 
These  ethical  facts  pervading  the  human  soul  and  peculiar 
to  it,  so  far  as  our  observation  has  yet  reached — these  &cts  de- 
mand the  consideration  of  even  the  most  positive  philosopher, 
with  a  claim  at  least  as  exalted  as  the  facts  of  dull  matter. 

Whence  the  principles  which  underlie  these  moral  facts? 
Not  from  material  nature,  though  watched  by  every  sense. 
Not  from  generalizations,  however  broad    or  skiUfuL     The 
law  is  not  from  without,  but  within — "  the  law  written  in  the 
heart."     It  is  the  soul  itself  with  the  h^hest  reason  assert- 
ing this  claim  in  its  own  right ;  and  the  witness  of  con- 
science is,  evermore,  that  although  the  spirit  of  a  man  may 
sustain  his  infirmity,  a  wounded  spirit  none  can  becur.     Here, 
in  the  light  of  reason,  and  with  the  witness  of  conscience 
this  law  appears,  binding  together  the  moral  facts  to  which 
we  have  referred,  and  itself  a  fact  pervading  every  human 
consciousness-^a  law  higher  in  its  authority  and  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  human  soul  than  any  other  law  within  the  realm 
of  sense  or  the  sphere  of  the  understanding,  and  therefore 
every  possible  end  within  those  limits  must  be  subordinate 
to  this  ethical  end.    In  the  soul's  just  estimate,  moral  char- 
acter is  of  highest  worth.    To  deny  this,  would  be  to  deny 
one's  own  reason  ;  to  disbelieve,  would  be  to  impugn  the  tes- 
timony of  one's  conscience.    In  the  presence  of  this  inalien- 
able right,  the  human  soul  becomes  conscious  of  its  inherent 
personality  ;  and  responsible  choice  becomes  possible.    The 
will  may  go  forth  by  the  authority  of  reason  and  the  wit- 
ness of  conscience  to  choose  the  good,  to  act  worthy  of  it- 
self, when  reason    and    understanding    and   sense  are  in 
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accord,  and  if  they  are  in  conflict,  still  to  act  worthy  of  itself 
by  choosing  the  ^ood  and  refusing  the  evil.  The  common 
faith  asserts  itself  in  the  supreme  authority  of  the  right,  and 
in  the  superior  worth  of  virtue,  or  obedience  to  this  authority. 
In  this  statement  the  principle  or  basis  of  the  right  is  not 
specified,  nor  is  it  a£Srmed  that  the  determination  of  this 
principle  is  always  the  same  ;  but  this  being  determined,  as 
it  always  is  for  the  soul  in  some  way,  the  statement  remains 
true  that  the  common  faith  has  always  regarded  the  right  as^ 
of  supreme  authority,  and  virtue  or  obedience  to  this  author- 
ity as  of  superior  worth. 

And  here  we  may  say  in  reply  to  any  philosophic  skepti- 
cism, that  if,  in  the  processes  of  perception,  we  may  proceed 
on  the  belief  or  assumption  of  space  and  time  for  conjoining^ 
all  phenomena,  if  in  the  processes  of  the  understanding  we 
may  proceed  on  the  assumption  or  belief  in  substance  as  the 
ground  of  connecting  phenomena,  why  in  the  higher  process 
of  morals  is  it  irrational  or  unscientific  to  proceed  on  the  be- 
lief or  assumption  of  the  principle  of  right  with  its  accom- 
panying consequences  of  obligation  and  responsibiHty  ?  We 
do  not  say,  however,  in  either  case — whatever  the  skeptical 
objector  may  assert — that  we  proceed  upon  asstunption,  but 
rather  upon  the  most  valid  ground,  the  principles  of  human 
reason.  Indeed,  we  have  carefully  observed  the  legitimate 
rule  of  induction :  that,  "  in  the  universe  objectively  con- 
sidered there  is  an  intelligent  and  wise  adaptation  of  powers 
and  laws  to  natural  ends,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  tho 
relation  of  the  universe  to  the  knowing  mind."  (Prof.  Porter.) 

At  this  point  of  our  advance,  with  the  unquestionable  facts 
which  we  have  attained,  we  pause  to  ascertain  the  mutual 
attitude  of  faith  and  reason — intellectual  or  historical  faith, 
for  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  field  of  Christian  faith.  Is 
it  an  attitude  of  repugnance  ?  On  the  contrary  we  confidently 
declare  a  harmony  between  faith  and  reason. 

Has  it  not  been  the  common  faith  of  the  learned  and  the 
illiterate,  that  there  is  in  nature  substance  as  well  as  qual* 
ity  ?  That  the  phenomenal  is  related  to  the  real,  and  must 
be  so  related  ?  That  causes  produce  effects,  and  that  every 
effect  must  have  a  cause  ?    That  there  is  space  beyond  the. 
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reach  of  the  longest  human  vifiion,  even  immensity?  That 
there  is  a  past  beyond  all  finite  experience,  and  a  futiire  no 
less  extended,  even  infinite  duration  ?  That  there  are  phe- 
nomena  unlike  material  phenomena  ?  That  there  is  an  in- 
ternal world  different  from  and  distinct  from  the  external 
world  ?  That  this  world  of  thought  and  feeling  and  volition 
is  as  real  as  the  world  of  extension  and  figure  and  weight  ? 
That  the  human  soul,  the  knower,  is  as  real  as  matter,  the 
thing  known  ?  That  the  will  can  choose  between  good  and 
evU,  since  there  is  a  rule  of  right  to  which  the  human  con- 
science doth  witness  ?  That  not  the  thing  is  responsible, 
not  the  animal,  but  the  person  thus  morally  endowed  ? 

Instead  of  discord  thus  far  between  faith  and  reason,  we 
find  tha^  faith  has  relied  upon  the  authority  of  reason  for 
these  fundamental  beliefs,  and  thus  faith  has  been  through- 
out consistently  rational — saved,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
credulity,  or  believing  without  facts,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
from  superstition,  or  magnifying  facts  without  reason.  Thus 
in  this  highest  sphere  which  we  have  yet  reached — altliough 
there  remains  a  higher  still  for  us  to  consider  at  a  future 
time — ^faith  is  shown  to  be  not  only  consistent  with  reason, 
but  as  it  has  been  beautifully  defined  to  be  :  *'  The  fealty  of 
the  finite  will  and  understanding  to  the  reason."  (Webster's 
definition  quoted  &om  Coleridge.) 

(c)  Facts  of  Volition.  Here  we  reach  another  question 
of  Faith,  closely  allied  to  what  shall  follow — ^in  a  certain  sense 
fundamental  to  it — the  question  of  human  depravity.  The 
human  will  at  variance  vdth  reason  and  conscience  consti- 
tutes depravity.  In  regard  to  this  it  is  undeniable  that  a  be- 
lief in  human  depravity  has  been  the  common  faith  of  man- 
kind. Whether  this  is  authorized,  is  rational,  may  be  posi- 
tively determined.  The  facts  are  quite  within  the  reach  of 
our  present  advance,  although  we  are  yet  wholly  within  the 
sphere  of  the  human  and  the  moral.  This  doctrine  has  not 
been  originated  by  any  religion,  certainly  not  by  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Yet  it  is  common  to  all  religions.  By  the  terms 
of  the  statement,  (depravity  is  the  will  at  variance  with 
reason  and  conscience)  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
it  is  evident  that  depravity  is  a  fact  originating  from  within 
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the  human  soul,  and  not  an  effect  wronght  by  an  external 
force  like  necessitated  causation  in  the  material  world.  Nei- 
ther can  it  eyer  become  a  necessitated  cause  producing  un- 
avoidable effects  like  those  in  the  material  world.  It  is  not 
imposed  upon  the  soul,  to  be  inevitably  suffered  as  a  mis- 
fortune, for  it  is  the  will  itself  in  its  own  act  at  variance  with 
reason  and  conscience.  ''  Sin  is  a  quality  of  voluntary  acts. 
It  always  resides  in  some  mental  affection  or  act  in  which 
there  is  the  exercise  of  free-will.  The  guilt  of  the  sin  thus 
always  lies  with  him  who  commits  it."*  And  again  on  the 
other  hand,  ^^  moral  good  lies  in  the  region  of  the  will.  By 
this  I  mean  that  every  truly  virtuous  act  must  be  a  volun- 
tary one."t  "  Sin  is  a  malady  which  has  infected  mankind, 
differing  from  any  other  disease  only  in  this,  that  it  eman- 
ates from  the  will  and  involves  guilt."| 

Depravity  is  not  introduced  into  the  soul  surreptitiously, 
exonerating  the  soul  from  responsibility,  and  transferring  the 
gpiilt  to  another.  It  is  the  will  itself  in  its  own  act,  at  vari- 
ance with  reason  and  conscience.  If  depravity  exist,  it  is 
Object  to  the  inspection  of  self-consciousness.  The  question 
is  one  of  fact.  The  consciousness  of  the  race  can  testify 
directly  and  conclusively.  Each  person  feels  it  for  himself ; 
and  almost  every  one  confesses  it  of  himself,  or  asserts  it  of 
his  neighbor.  If  any  deny  this,  they  are  at  most  only  a  per- 
sistent few,  hardly  enough  to  furnish  the  desirable  exception 
requisite  to  prove  a  rule.  The  best  men  daily  and  penitently 
make  humiliating  confession  ;  and  bad  men  more  than  admit 
the  fact  by  their  denial.  The  purest  man  sadly  finds  how 
difficult  the  task  to  master  appetite  and  desire  and  passion 
and  self-love  ;  to  control  the  senses  ;  to  govern  the  thoughts; 
to  regulate  all  the  words  ;  to  guide  the  whole  conduct  in  every 
relation  ;  to  bring  all  into  strict  and  willing  conformity  with 
the  rule  of  his  own  reason  and  conscience.  This  is  the  testi- 
mony of  self-consciousness  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  "but 
when  he  hath  parents  and  children,  friends  and  enemies,  buy- 
ers and  sellers,  lawyers  and  clients,  a  family  and  a  neigh- 
borhood— then  it  is  that  every  man  dashes  against  another, 

*  Dr.  McCosh's  Intuitionft  of  the  Miud.  f  Ibid. 

t  Dr.  Fisher's  Boston  Leotore. 
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and  one  relation  requires  what  another  denies ;  and  when 
one  speaks  another  will  contradict  him ;  and  that  which  is 
well  spoken  is  sometimes  innocently  mistaken  ;  and  that  up- 
on a  good  cause  produces  an  e?il  effect ;  and  by  these  and 
ten  thousand  other  concurrent  causes  man  is  made  more  than 
most  miserable."    These  statements  of  Jeremy  Taylor  com- 
mend themselves  to  human  experience  and  observation.  His 
illustration  of  this  moral  truth  is  so  apt,  that  we  shall  be  par- 
doned for  transcribing  it :  "  This  being  the  case  of  all  the 
world,  what  is  every  man's  evil  becomes  all  men's  greater 
evil ;  and  though  aJone  it  is  very  bad,  yet  when  they  come 
together  it  is  made  much  worse.  Like  ships  in  a  storm,  every 
one  alone  hath  enough  to  do  to  outride  it ;  but  when  they 
meet,  besides  the  evils  of  the  storm,  they  find  the  intolerable 
<salamity  of  their  mutual  concussions  ;  and  every  ship  that  is 
ready  to  be  oppressed  with  the  tempest,  is  a  worse  tempest 
to  every  vessel  c^ainst  which  it  is  violently  dashed.     So  it  is 
in  mankind."     So  this  testimony  of  the  individual  self-con- 
sciousness becomes  but  a  sample  and  a  part  of  the  accumu- 
lated testimony  of  the  general  consciousness  of  mankind! 
This  appears  in  universal  language  and  literature,  in  law  and 
religion,  in  the  demand  for  government  and  the  difficulty  of 
governing  well,  in  the  rule  and  the  misrule  which  make  up  the 
political  history  of  the  world.    These  words,  this  literature, 
these  laws,  these  reUgions,  etc.,  exist  in  the  world  as  facts 
which  none  are  at  liberty  to  ignore,  and,  least  of  all,  the  posi- 
tivist  or  fact  philosopher.    These  facts  are  the  outgrowth 
and  the  witness  of  the  human  consciousness ;  and  prove,  as 
no  fact  can  be  more  strongly  proved,  human  depravity,  the  will 
at  variance  with  reason  and  conscience,  choosing  not  every- 
where and  always  the  highest  good — ^not  always  and  eveiy- 
where  unswervingly  pursuing  the  right. 

Depravity  is  a  fact,  "  which  all  deep-thinking  tnen,  heathen 
or  Christian,  have  imited  in  deploring,  a  fact  which  Seneca 
declares  almost  in  the  language  of  Paul," — a  fact  recognized 
and  emphasized  not  only  in  the  Bible,  but  in  the  Promethean 
fable  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Brahminical  writings  of  India,  in 
the  significant  symbol  of  Oupid  and  Psyche ;  pervading  in- 
deed all  the  myths  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Bomans,  and  con- 
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'-stitating  the  chief  element  in  the  mythology  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West. 

The  most  positiYe  of  the  fact  philosophers  can  not  impngn 
•or  condemn  our  method  of  determining  ihis  question,  severely 
indactiye  as  it  is ;  asking,  as  we  have  done,  not  what  may  be, 
bnt  what  is — ^not  even  what  is  the  law,  bnt  what  are  the  facts; 
reoeiYing  testimony  not  alone  from  the  senses,  which  might 
l)e  deceived,  bnt  taking  the  testimony  of  the  individual  con- 
sciousness and  the  conclusive  testimony  of  the  common  con- 
sciousness of  the  race.  Pantheistic  and  materialistic  atheists, 
ancient  or  modem,  have  suppressed  this  confession  only  by 
denying  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong— a  distinc- 
tion which  we  have  already  found  pronounced  by  reason,  and 
witnessed  by  conscience,  and  accepted  by  the  common  faith 
of  mankind  as  inherent  and  essential.  By  such  denial  they 
have  disqualified  themselves  in  the  presence  of  reason  and 
conscience  as  witnesses  upon  the  question  just  now  at  issue — 
the  question  of  depravity. 

The  belief  of  mankind,  then,  in  human  depravity  is  con- 
firmed by  fact,  and  by  the  decision  of  reason  should  not  be 
ruled  out— can  not  be.  Sin  is  in  the  world,  and  guilt,  with 
their  attendant  evils.  To  what  extent  sin  has  impaired  any 
of  our  facilities,  even  the  noblest,  and  thus  necessitated  divine 
help  in  our  weakness,  and  divine  light  in  our  darkness,  does 
not  belong  to  the  province  of  this  article  to  determine.  Sin 
is  in  the  world.  The  great  question  confronting  us  here  is. 
How  shall  sin  be  treated  ?  With  punishment,  or  atonement? 
Shall  there  be  redemption  or  judgment  ?  If  atonement  be  al- 
lowed, how  and  on  what  conditions  shall  it  be  made,  and  how 
become  available  to  sinners  ?  This  question,  which  concerns 
us  most,  this  greatest  question  which  can  possibly  meet  a 
world  of  sinners,  human  reason  can  not  answer.  This  must 
rest  not  with  the  sinner,  but  with  the  moral  governor.  This 
necessity  impels  our  inquiry  to  another  and  higher  field — the 
infinite,  the  religious.  Thitherward  faith,  rising  above  the 
philosophic  and  the  finite,  looks  intently,  anxious  for  light 
and  help.  The  revelation  may,  must  transcend  human  rea- 
son, not  to  contradict/,  but  to  save.  As  Lessing,  who  will  not 
be  suspected  of  partial  witness  here,  has  said  :  *'  'Tis  a  proof 
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of  the  truth  of  Revelation,  if  reason  finds  in  it  truths  which 
exceed  reason.  Whoever  despoils  his  religion  of  such  traths 
has  as  good  as  none  ;  for  what  is  a  revelation  which  repeals 
nothing?" 

Bj  indirect  ai^ument,  then,  and  by  direct  ailment,  wi&in 
the  field  of  the  finite  and  philosophic,  we  not  only  vindicate 
a  place  for  faith,  but  establish  it  upon  positive  and  reliable 
grounds ;  and  thu^  exclude  skepticism  as  irrational  and 
philosophically  impossible. 

As  incidental  to  the  main  discussion,  it  is  obvious  to  re- 
mark that  the  view  presented,  utterly  precludes  mere  Mate- 
rialism, on  the  one  hand,  and  mere  Idealism  on  the  other. 
If  this  view  be  correct,  there  is  both  a  material  universe  of 
ever-changing  phenomena,  produced  by  ever-acting  causes, 
related  to  ever-during  substances;  and  a  (mental)  spiritoal 
universe,  no  less  real,  no  less  active,  no  less  multifarious  in 
phenomena. 

It  is  also  obvious  to  remark,  that,  according  to  this  view, 
the  final  centre,  around  which  the  universe  of  matter  and  the 
universe  of  mind  revolve,  can  not  be  pantheistic  ;  for  mind 
everywhere  and  always  recognizes  its  individual  personality, 
freedom,  and  responsibility — ^its  own  self-hood,  separating  it 
not  only  from  all  surroimding  material  objects,  but  also  from 
all  other  minds.  This  very  assertion  of  self-hood  denies,  with 
all  the  emphasis  of  endless  and  countless  iteration,  the  pos- 
sibility of  pantheism.  The  centre,  self-supporting,  all-sup- 
porting centre,  is  beyond  the  finite  and  philosophic.  There 
is  not  a  pantheistic  whole,  and  the  centre  can  not  be  pan- 
theistic. 
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Art.  IL— the  HEBREW  BIBLE> 
By  Prof.  E.  A.  Huntington,  D.D.,  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

It  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure,  my  dear  Brother,  to  wel- 
come you  as  a  fellow  teacher  in  the  department  of  Biblical 
Science,  into  the  vestibule  of  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  in- 
troduce you,  during  your  course  of  study,  begun  ten  years 
ago  in  this  Institution.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  call,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  to  that  division  of  this  department 
which  embraces  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature.  The 
Old  Testament  is  to  be  your  field  of  labor,  the  subject  of  your 
investigations  and  instructions. 

A  profound  interest  hn-s  always  been  felt,  by  true  scholars, 
in  this  wonderful  literature  of  a  most  wonderful  people.  Its 
high  antiquity,  its  intrinsic  and  manifold  excellence,  its  re- 
lation— ^that  of  source  and  fountain — to  almost  all  subse- 
quent literature.  East  and  West,  the  world  over — these  and 
the  like  considerations  give  to  it  a  charm,  a  fascination,  wholly 
independent  of  its  divine  origin,  and  of  the  divine  plan  of 
salvation  which  it  promises  and  gradually  unfolds. 

But  what  makes  the  Old  Testament  invaluable  to  the 
Christian  is,  that  it  is  the  first,  and  by  far  the  larger,  vol- 
ume of  the  revelations  of  God  to  man,  the  preparation  for 
the  second,  and  from  which  the  second  springs  as  the 
flower  and  fruit  from  the  branches  of  the  full-grown  tree.  It 
is  the  Word  of  God  which  he,  "  in  many  parts  and  in  di- 
vers manners  of  old  spake  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets," 
in  preparation  for  the  Word  of  God,  which  he  "  hath  in  these 
last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son."  The  New  Testament 
begins  with  announcing  the  fulfillment  of  the  great  prophecy, 
with  the  reiteration  of  which  the  Old  Testament  ends  :  "  Be- 
hold, I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face,  which  shall  pre- 
pare the  way  before  thee." 

Thus  closely  is  the  Old  Testament  linked  with  the  New. 
Thus  the  New  grows  out  of  the  Old,  and  is  nourished  and 


*  Address  of  Welcome  to  Rev.  Willis  J.  Beecher,  on  occasion  of  his  inau- 
gpiration  as  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature  in  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  May  1871. 
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supported  by  it.  The  bond  between  them  is  an  artery,  es- 
sential to  the  circulation  of  the  stream  of  life  through  both. 
They  bear  one  testimony  to  one  Saviour,  besides  whom 
there  is  none  else.  As  well  sever  the  head  from  the  body  as 
to  separate  these  two  Testaments,  and  then  expect  life  and 
salvation  to  remain  and  be  discoverable  in  either  of  them. 
They  stand  or  fall,  they  sink  or  rise  together.  To  discredit 
the  Old  Testament  is  to  discredit  the  New.  To  prove  the 
Old  Testament  to  be  the  Word  of  God  by  the  prophets, 
leaves  little  to  be  done  to  prove  that  the  New  Testament  is  the 
Word  of  God  by  his  Son,  the  record  of  his  Son's  teachings, 
made  by  his  disciples,  as  whatsoever  he  had  said  unto  them 
was  brought  to  their  remembrance  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

This  bare  glance  at  the  place  and  value  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  Christian  system,  is  enough  to  show  that  you 
enter  upon  a  work,  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  which 
to  the  progress  and  triumph  of  the  Gospel  can  not  be  exag- 
gerated. Your  business  is  to  keep  the  ministry,  so  far  as 
you  give  direction  to  their  education,  familiar  with  the  con- 
tents of  this  sacred  volume,  in  the  language  in  which  it  was 
written,  with  its  interpretation  and  uses,  and  with  the  his- 
tory of  its  origin  and  preservation. 

Periodically,  moreover,  ever  since  the  Christian  era  was  in- 
augurated by  the  finished  work  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  have  been  wont 
to  lay  systmatic  plans,  and  to  exert  all  their  powers,  to  dis- 
credit the  authenticity,  the  purity,  and  of  course  the  inspiration 
of  its  documents.  To  this  end  they  have  almost  invariably 
begtin  toith  the  Old  Testament.  The  Natural  system  of  Interpre- 
tation, for  example,  was  first  applied  to  the  miracles  of  the  Old 
Testament,  before  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  were 
explained  away  by  means  of  it.  It  was  first  proved  that  the  shin- 
ing of  Moses'  face,  when  he  came  down  from  Sinai,  was  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  been  overheated,  and  that  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  man,  when  cast  into  the  sepulchre  and 
touching  the  bones  of  Elisha,  was  a  case  of  revival  from  a 
state  of  suspended  animation,  before  it  was  proved  that  Laz- 
arus also  only  awoke  from  a  protracted  swoon,  and  that  the 
face  of  Jesus,  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  only  reflected 
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the  brilliant  light  of  the  rising  son.  In  lite  manner,  the 
historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  were  first  converted 
into  fables  before  the  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  life  of 
Jesus,  as  given  by  the  Four  Evangelists,  to  a  myth.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  facts,  with  regard  to  the  super- 
natural origin  and  the  supernatural  events  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  through  a  thor- 
oughly educated  and  faithful  ministry. 

It  is  when  these  facts,  respecting  both  Testaments,  are  al- 
lowed to  sink  into  vague  traditions,  that  those  periodi- 
cal attacks,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  upon  the  authen- 
ticity and  inspiration  oi  the  Bible,  are  made.  Consequently 
no  opportunity  has  ever  seemed  more  favorable,  or  even 
more  eagerly  seized  upon,  for  one  of  these  attacks,  than  when 
the  study  of  the  original  Scriptures,  and  of  their  source  and 
preservation,  has  fallen  into  neglect  among  the  ministry. 
For  then  it  is  that  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
ceases  to  be  a  faith  in  the  public  mind,  founded  on  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  and  becomes  only  a  superstition.  Then 
too  it  is,  that  the  very  facts  and  doctrines  of  Bevelation  are 
largely  eradicated  from  the  common  stock  of  information, 
or,  so  far  as  retained,  are  misapprehended  and  perverted. 
It  was  of  such  a  state  of  ignorance  that  the  English  deists 
and  French  infidels  took  advantage.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  present  alarming  prevalence  of  skepticism,  concern- 
ing the  diviue  authority  of  the  Bible,  and,  indeed,  concern- 
ing the  possibility  of  a  revelation,  is  largely  due  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  traditional  faith  in  the  Bible,  for  that  faith 
which  rests  on  a  full,  clear  knowledge  of  it,  sanctified  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  heart.  Philosophy,  science,  light  liter- 
ature, politics,  commercial  enterprises,  and  reformers  them- 
selves, leave  the  great  majoiity  of  the  people  little  time  and 
less  inclination  for  the  diligent  study  and  practical  use  of 
the  Word  of  God.  And  what  is  thus  neglected  and  lost 
sight  of,  is,  at  last,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  underrated 
and  rejected. 

At  this  very  time,  therefore,  there  is  a  new  call  to  make 
the  Church  and  the  world  familiar  with  the  substance  and 
derivation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    This  was  just  what  was 
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done,  and  all  that  needed  to  be  done,  by  Origen  and  Jerome, 
and  others  like  them,  against  the  early  enemies  of  Christian- 
ity. This  was  just  what  was  done,  and  all  that  needed  to  be 
done,  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  their  associates  as  lead- 
ers in  the  Reformation.  The  unchained  Bible,  translated, 
expounded,  preached,  applied,  was  the  means  of  the  Refor- 
mation. It  liberated,  enlightened,  and  purified  the  nations. 
This  was  just  what  was  done,  and  all  that  needed  to  be  done, 
by  those  giants  of  the  Scotch,  English,  established  and  dis- 
senting churches  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries, in  that  brave  conflict  with  the  English  deists,  by  which 
they  saved  England  and  America  from  the  woes  which  fell 
thenceforth,  and  are  still  falling,  upon  beautiful,  blighted 
France.  France  harbored  deism,  banished  from  England,, 
blown  over  the  Channel  like  thistle-down,  let  it  take  root 
in  her  soil,  spring  up,  flourish,  and  bring  forth  fruit.  Ro- 
manism in  France  had  no  means  of  eradicating  and  destroy- 
ing it,  as  it  was  eradicated  and  destroyed  in  England,  by  the 
Word  of  God  in  the  hands  of  those  illustrious  Protestant 
divines  to  whom  I  have  just  alluded.  Hence  the  contrasts 
so  unfavorable  to  France,  between  her  moral,  religious,  and 
political  condition,  and  that  of  England  and  America  to  this 
day. 

My  young  Brother,  may  God  gird  you  to  follow  these 
glorious  examples.  A  more  formidable  onset  than  ever  was 
made  before,  and  I  trust  the  last,  is  now  making  upon  the 
Word  of  God,  as  if  in  concert,  by  scientific  and  rationalistic 
unbelievers.  Their  deliberate  aim  is,  to  bring  all  the  intu- 
tions  of  reason,  and  all  the  facts  and  theories  of  science  to 
prove,  not  only  that  there  is  no  revelation,  but  no  Revealer ; 
no  revelation  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  because  there  is  no 
personal,  conscious  God  to  make  one.  "  For  such  a  time  as 
this,"  you  are  called  to  a  position,  which  furnishes  you  with 
greater  facilities  than  almost  any  other,  to  do  the  import- 
ant work  which  such  a  time  demands ;  to  restore,  diffuse,  and 
perpetuate,  through  the  rising  ministry,  that  knowledge  of 
the  Bible,  which,  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  will  con- 
vince mankind  that  it  is  indeed  the  Word  of  God.  Do  this 
work  well,  and  you  do  a  vast  deal  toward  refuting  the  in- 
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ductive  and  intuitive  infidelity  of  the  age,  and  towards  over- 
throwing, besides,  tliose  imposing  systems  of  ritualistic  su- 
perstition and  spiritual  despotism,  which  are  the  chief  bul- 
warks of  the  very  ignorance  and  licdntiousness  which  give 
them  all  their  popularity  and  power. 

Ton  will,  I  know,  enter  upon  this  work  with  burning  zeal. 
You  are  in  early  manhood,  and  in  vigorous  health.  You  are 
"  not  a  novice  "  in  the  methods  of  study,  nor  in  the  art  of 
teaching.  You  have  already  had  much  experience,  and  very 
gratifying  success,  in  both.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
moreover,  you  have  before  you  "  length  of  days  and  long 
life,"  to  encourage  you  to  begin  great  things— with  the  fair 
prospect  of  seeing  them  accomplished  and  reaping  the  re- 
ward. 

But  this  leads  me  to  remind  you  that  there  is  a  sorrowful 
interest  in  this  occasion,  with  a  lesson  to  which  you  will  do 
well  if  you  give  earnest  heed. 

I  stand  here  to-night,  midway  between  the  dead  of  two 
generations  once  filling  this  very  department  into  which  you 
are  now  inducted  ;  the  first,  during  a  long  period  before  me ; 
the  second,  for  a  few  years  after  me.  They  were  both  men 
-of  no  ordinary  intellectual  endowments.  They  both  had  the 
advantage  of  thorough  discipline,  from  their  childhood,  in 
the  best  institutions  of  learning.  They  were  both  by  nature 
students,  inclined  to  the  scholastic  life,  inquisitive  of  all  knowl- 
edge, searching  after  truth,  devoted  to  books,  patient,  per- 
severing, careful  in  their  investigations,  impartial  in  their 
judgments,  and  in  the  main  accurate  in  their  conclusions. 
In  other  respects  they  were,  indeed,  as  unlike  each  other  as 
original,  independent  men  are  wont  to  be.  There  was  no  re- 
semblance between  them  in  personal  appearance.  Neither 
was  there  any  resemblance  between  them  in  their  higher 
characteristics,  save  their  common  taste  for  the  same  depart- 
ment of  letters  and  their  equal  fitness  to  excel  in  it. 

Professor  Henry  Mills,  D.D.,  was  the  pioneer  of  Biblical 
Science  in  this — when  he  came  here — the  far  West.  Auburn 
had  then  but  recently  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  village. 
Syracuse  was  hardly  yet  foreshadowed  in  Salina.  The  world 
knew  not,  the  Church  does  not  pause  to  think,  how  much 
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that  retiring  stadent,  in  yonder  study,  bnilt  to  suit  his  own 
literary  tastes  and  habits,*  did  to  implant  correct  views  and 
principles  of  biblical  criticism  and  interpretation,  and  to 
make  them  froitfol,  in  the  minds  of  those  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  who  were  destined  to  organize  and  extend  the  king- 
dom of  God,  over  this  then  unoccupied  land,  westward  to  the 
Bocky  Mountains  and  even  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

During  the  time  of  Dr.  Mills,  moreover,  a  goodly  number  of 
students  in  this  Institution,  catching  the  missionary  spirit  of 
the  age,  went  forth  with  **  the  common  salvation  "  into  the 
darkest  regions  of  the  earth. 

It  is  too  weU  known  to  be  dwelt  upon,  that  Auburn  also 
furnished,  in  the  same  period,  its  share  of  pastors  for  the 
prominent,  no  less  than  the  obscure  churches  at  home,  as 
well  as  its  share  of  agents  and  secretaries  for  our  ecclesias- 
t;cal  Boards  and  Committees,  and  of  professors  for  our  Sem- 
inaries and  Colleges. 

Nor  need  I  add  for  information,  but  only  as  something  to 
glory  in,  that  in  all  these  positions  there  are  no  more  honored 
names  than  those  of  men  who,  in  the  biblical  studies  of  their 
youth,  felt  the  influence  of  Dr.  Mills,  and  in  their  manhood 
turned  it  to  good  account  in  their  biblical  teachings,  and  in 
their  age  were  accustomed,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered , 
to  thank  him  for  it  with  greatful  hearts. 

Not  in  vain,  believe  me,  did  Dr.  Mills  collect  at  great  cost 
a  large  library  of  standard  biblical  works,  the  best  products 
of  ancient  and  modem  biblical  learning,  t  Not  in  vain,  with 
his  black  eye  flashing,  did  he  hurl  out  upon  his  classes  the 
fruits  of  his  researches  in  that  library,  and  with  all  the  more 
force  and  effect  on  account  of  the  impediment  in  his  speech — 
the  words  of  some  great  thought  or  argument  seeming  to  fill 
his  mouth  too  full  for  utterance.  Not  in  vain  did  he  stir  up 
a  laggard  student  with  his  keen  wit,  or  surcharge  all  in  his 
presence  with  pleasu}:able  excitement  by  his  delicate  play 
upon  words,  so  spontaneous  with  him  because  he  was  so 

*  It  was  a  spacious  room,  in  a  wing,  as  remote  as  possible,  in  a  wide- 
spread house,  from  the  rooms  occupied  by  his  large  aud  lively  family. 

f  Many  of  the  choicest  of  these  works,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Mills,  weie 
generously  given  by  Mrs.  Mills  to  the  Library  of  the  Seminary. 
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coiiTersaiit  with  all  their  nicest  shades  of  meaning,  with  all 
their  powers,  and  with  all  their  possible  applications.  Dr. 
Mills  was,  besides,  gifted — ^not  to  say  afflicted — with  an  emo- 
tional nature  so  overpowering  as  often  to  stifle  itsell  But 
although,  when  his  heart  was  ready  to  break  with  sorrow  or 
with  sympathy,  and  he  was  most  solicitous  to  administer 
consolation  or  make  an  apology,  he  stood  cold  and  silent  as 
if  spell-bound,  there  were  those,  and  not  a  few,  who  dis- 
covered the  key  and  opened  the  door  to  his  great  warm 
heart,  and  were  incalculably  benefited  by  finding  that  he  was 
not  only  incapable  of  consciously  doing  an  injury,  but  ever 
eager  to  repair  any  injury  unconsciously  done  by  him,  and 
to  render  any  service  in  his  power.  For  this  reason,  as  I 
am  most  happy  thus  publicly  to  testify,  no  successor  to  our 
emerittts  Professor  ever  could  have  been  in  happier  relation 
than  I  was  with  Dr.  MUls,  as  long  as  his  life  was  spared  af- 
ter my  induction  into  his  office. 

Dr.  Mills  is  not  the  pet  subject  of  newspaper  eulogy,  but 
this  is  no  sign  of  his  being  unknown  to  fame.  His  pupils, 
scattered  over  the  wide  world,  many  of  them  themselves  dis- 
tinguished, talk  everywhere  and  always  with  high  appreci- 
ation of  his  labors.  They  rank  him  with  Mason,  Stuart, 
Bobinson,  McClelland,  and  Alexander,  as  one  of  those  who 
laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  that  Biblical  Science 
which  has  given  life  and  growth  and  strength  to  the  cause  of 
evangelical  religion  and  a  scriptural  faith,  over  our  whole 
country,  and  in  every  missionary  field.  Sharing  his  pupils' 
admiration  of  him,  it  has  given  me  great  satisfaction  to  seize 
this  opportunity  to  pay  a  brief  tribute,  utterly  inadequate 
though  it  be,  to  his  memory.* 

♦  Henry  Mills,  son  of  John  and  Clio  Mills,  was  born  March  12, 1780,  In 
Morristown,  New  Jersey.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  1802,  and 
was  tutor  in  that  college  for  one  year,  in  1810-11.  He  was  otherwise  en- 
gag^  in  teaching,  for  several  years  after  his  graduation,  at  one  time  as 
Principal  of  a  school  in  Morristown,  and  while  thus  engaged  he  studied 
for  the  ministry  under  the  Rev.  James  Richards.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1812,  and  a  few  years  after  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  In  Woodbridge,  N.  J.  From  that  church  he  was  called  to 
the  Professorship  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  Auburn  .Theological  Seminary, 
and  inaugurated  Oct.  10, 1821.  In  this  chair  he  continued  thirty-three 
years,  resigning  on  account  of  age  and  infirmities  in  1864  He  died  June 
10, 1867,  after  thirteen  years  of  dignified  but  by  no  means  indolent  retire- 
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Rev.  Professor  James  E.  Pierce,  my  lamented  successor*  in 
the  department  which  you  come  now  to  fill,  was  your  daas* 
mate  in  the  Seminary.     Tou  two   entered  the  Seminary  to- 
gether and  pursued  your  studies   side  by  side  for  one  year. 
You  would  have  graduated  together,  but  that,  during  the  next 
year,  he  was  tutor  in  Middlebury  College,  his  ailma  rrwier^  and 
returned  to  graduate  in  the  following  class.     But  as  you  pre- 
ceded him,  in  graduating  from  this  school  of  the  Prophets,  he 
has  now  preceded  you  in  graduating  from  the  great  school  of 
life.     His  work  well  done,  though  done  so  quickly,  he  has 
gone  before  you  to  the  reward  of  a  good  and  faithful  servant. 
So,  as  our  Saviour  said,  "  Two  shall  be  in  the  field :  the  one 
shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left."     In  the  night,  just  before 
break  of  day,  the  13th  of  last  July,  he  said,  ''  The  clock 
strikes  three.     Soon  the  day  will  dawn,  and  the  birdH  will  be- 
gin to  sing."    The  next  moment  the  eternal  day  of  heaven 
greeted  his  eye,  and  his  ear  caught  the  song  of  Moses  and 
the  Lamb.     And  his  translation  thus,  in  the  early  morning,  is 
the  appropriate  type  of  his  early  death.     Dr.  Mills  came  to 
the  "  grave  in  a  fuU  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  com  cometh  in  in 
his  season."    Professor  Pierce  was  cut  down  in  the  prime  of 
manhood.     But  both  were  equally  ready  "  to  depart  and  to 
be  with  Christ." 

Professor  Pierce  was  of  great  promise.  His  gifts,  bis  tastes, 
his  convictions,  his  aspirations,  were  all  in  the  line  of  his 
calling.  They  all  bound  him  to  the  Bible,  gave  him  the 
greatest  enjoyment  in  the  study  of  it,  and  of  whatever  was 
related  to  it  or  would  throw  light  upon  it.  He  mapped  out 
for  himself  a  wide  field  for  cultivation  in  the  Semitic  family  of 
languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Persian,  Sanscrit,  and  other  an- 
cient Asiatic  and  African  tongues.  He  procured  the  text 
books  and  classics  of  many  of  them.    He  made  no  small  at- 

meut.  Besides  making  rhymes,  epigrammatic,  witty,  poetic,  sympathetic 
aud  devotional  for  his  family  and  friends,  he  revised  his  translations  of 
German  hymns,  and  pui)li8hed  a  new  edition  of  them,  and  spent  mach  of 
his  time  in  transcribing  into  a  single  volume  the  results  of  his  exegeticai 
labors  on  difficult  passages  of  Scripture. 

*  The  first  incumbent  of  the  new  Professorship  of  Hebrew  Language 
and  Literature,  established  to  enable  the  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  to 
confine  himself  to  the  New  Testament,  and  thus  to  secure  the  whole  time 
of  one  Professor  for  each  Testament. 
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tainments  in  some  of  them.  He  made  great  progress  also  in 
his  favorite  subject,  the  connection  between  Genesis  and 
Geology,  and  in  general  between  science  and  revelation. 
There  was,  moreover,  something  fresh  and  vigorous  and  in- 
spiring in  his  earnest  discourse  on  whatever  topic,  calculated 
to  awaken  enthusiasm  in  his  students,  and  to  impel  them  to 
diligence  and  perseverance. 

Had  Professor  Pierce  lived  and  been  favored  with  any 
tolerable  health,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a  profoimd  scholar,  a  successful  teacher,  an  orig- 
inal writer,  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  He  lived  long  enough 
to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the  largest  donor*  to  the  founda- 
tion of  his  professorship,  in  nominating  him  for  its  first  in- 
cumbent. He  lived  long  enough  to  make  his  death  a  pro- 
found grief  to  his  colleagues  and  to  all  the  classes  which 
came  under  his  instruction. t  He  lived  long  enough  to  leave 
to  you,  his  class-mate  and  successor,  an  example  in  study,  in 
scholarship,  in  teaching,  and  in  faith,  worthy  of  all  imitation. 
His  voice  from  the  grave  to  you  is,  "  Whatever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might ;"  and  to  this  solemn 
voice  let  your  answer  be  that  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  "  I  must 
work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day :  the 
night  Cometh  when  no  man  can  work."  To  this  end,  Beecher, 
take  up  the  dropt  mantle  of  Pierce,  and  go  teach  the  rising 
mmistry,  first  in  the  unknown  tongues  of  the  original  Scrip- 
tures, and  then  to  "interpret,  that  the  church  may  receive 
edifying," 

*  Mr.  0.  JR.  Robert  of  New  York. 

f  James  E.  Pierce,  son  of  Nathan  and  Anna  H.  Pierce,  was  born  in  West 
Townsend,  Vermont,  Aug.  12, 1839 ;  graduated  at  Mlddlebury  College,  in 
1861,  and  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  In  1865.  He  was  tutor  in 
Middlebury  College  in  1862-3.  In  1865  he  was  elected  Adjunct  Professor 
of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
and  inaugurated  as  Professor  in  that  department  in  1867.  Licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel  before  the  close  of  bis  Seminary  course,  he  was  or- 
dained by  the  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  soon  after  entering  upon  his  duties 
as  Adjunct  Professor,  and  filled  the  pulpit  of  Park  Church,  Syracuse,  about 
that  time,  for  six  months,  with  great  acceptance.    He  died  July  13th,  1870. 
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Art.  III.— the  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  OLD   TESTAMENT 

AS  A  RULE  OF  DUTY.* 
By  Rev.  Willis  J.  Bbbchbr,  Prof.  In  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

Recollecting  the  three  delightful  years  of  my  own  Sem- 
inary life  in  Auburn,  the  sound  teachings  and  warm  relig- 
ious influence  of  these  revered  fathers  in  Christ,  our  studies 
and  our  recreations,  the  social  welcome  we  received,  and  the 
cordial  fellowship  of  the  churches,  our  Bible  classes,  oar 
neighborhood  prayer-meetings,  our  work  of  prison  evangel- 
ization; calling  to  mind  how,  in  those  days,  the  Holy  Ohost 
fell  upon  us,  reviving  the  people  of  God,  causing  us  to  walk 
in  a  radiant  glow  of  light,  and  sealing  anew  the  call  of  many, 
in  permitting  them  to  point  souls  to  Christ ;  thinking  of  onr 
large-brained,  great-hearted,  noble-souled  Brother,  for  two 
years  my  class-mate  and  daily  companion,  whom  we  alumni 
peculiarly  respected  and  loved,  and  were  glad  to  have  in  the 
service  of  our  Alraa  Mater,  and  whose  place  I  am  now  called 
to  take,  because  God  has  said  to  him  "  Come  up  higher;" 
measuring  the  responsibility  in  becoming  the  associate  of 
these  wise  teachers,  at  whose  feet  I  would  rather  still  sit  and 
learn — their  associate  in  training  ministers  for  the  eager,  per- 
ishing millions  of  the  nineteenth  century,  I  am  tempted  to 
come  before  you  with  utterances  of  feeling  rather  than  of 
thought,  with  requests  for  your  sympathies  and  prayers, 
rather  than  with  appeals  to  your  reason.  '  Glancing  at  my 
appointed  field  of  work,  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, I  find  reason  for  a  yet  deeper  sense  of  insufficiency  and 
of  dependence  upon  God. 

For  two  generations,  the  Old  Testament  has  been  made  a 
great  strategic  centre  in  the  battles  of  reform .  Around  it  have 
struggled  the  various  contending  opinions  on  slavery,  on  tem- 
perance, on  peace  and  war,  on  capital  punishment,  on  the  rights 
of  women,  on  nearly  every  vital  public  question.  Each  party 
either  cl  aim  s  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  sustaining  its  own  YieWy 
or  attacks  them  as  opposing  that  view,  or  tries  to  settle  the 
question  by  broaching  some  new  opinion  as  to  their  authority. 

*  Inaugural  Address  delivered  at  Auburn,  May,  1871. 
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In  these  discnssions,  all  the  long-felt  peculiar  difficulties 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  renewedly  brought  out.  Why  ob- 
serve the  Mosaic  Sabbaths,  but  neglect  the  Mosaic  burnt- 
offerings  ?  How  about  the  slaughtering  of  the  Ganaanites, 
women  and  children  as  well  as  warriors  ?  and  of  Agag,  Saul's* 
brave  and  helpless  prisoner  of  war?  What  of  that  cfevo- 
tioncH  sentiment  of  the  Psalmist,  ^^  Happy  shall  be  he  that 
taketh  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against  the  stones  ?" 

Through  causes  thus  suggested,  diverse  theories  of  the 
Old  Testament  have  come  to  prevail,  among  evangelical 
Christians  as  well  as  elsewhere.  I  am  not  reopening  a  closed 
question,  but  discussing  one  already  open,  when  I  enter  upon 
the  theme  chosen  for  this  occasion,  namely, 

The  Authobity  op  the  Old  Testament  as  a  Eule  op  Duty. 

Perhaps  evangelical  teachers  agree  that  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  alike  binding  as  the  Word  of  God ;  but  they 
do  not  agree  as  to  whether  the  two  are  equally  binding.  As- 
suming the  divine  authority  of  the  New  as  a  standard,  what  is 
the  relative  value  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  ?  Is  it 
equal,  or  inferior,  or  superior  ? 

The  New  Testament  speaks  of  the  "  apostles  and  prophets'' 
as  constituting  no  unequal  foundation  of  our  faith.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  it  likewise  speaks  of  "  the  law"  as  a  '^  school- 
master to  bring  us  to  Christ" — a  schoolmaster  of  whom  we  no 
longer  have  need.  In  the  usual  popular,  fragmentary  con- 
ception of  things,  these  two  classes  of  expressions  are  not 
contradictory.  Ordinarily  it  makes  little  difference  which  we 
use.  Custom  agrees  with  the  New  Testament  in  employing 
both.  We  speak  of  the  old  law  as  annulled,  and  also  appeal 
to  it  as  yet  in  force.  Within  proper  limits,  this  is  correct. 
But  when  we  come  to  widen  out  the  two  affirmations,  and  to 
r^ard  them  as  scientific  formulas,  their  difference  becomes 
important,  and  they  themselves  contradictory.  Either  Gk)d's 
law  is  eternal,  or  it  is  not  eternal.  It  can  not  be  at  once,  and 
in  the  same  sense,  both  eternal  and  non-eternal.  Either  the 
two  Testaments  are  equally  binding,  or  they  are  not.  They 
can  not  be  at  once,  and  in  the  same  sense,  equally  and  un- 
equally binding. 
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If  we  say  that  the  one  class  of  affirmations  shows  that  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  of  perpetual  obligation,  while  the 
opposite  affirmations  show  that  other  parts  are  abolished, 
then  where  is  the  dissecting  knife  keen  enough  to  separate 
between  the  eternal  and  the  transient,  the  moral  and  the 
ceremonial,  the  vital  and  the  necrose,  in  the  body  of  God's 
written  Word  ? 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that  every  part  of  God*s  law 
is,  of  course,  eternal ;  that  the  passages  which  declare  this 
Are  the  ones  which  aim  at  scientific  verity  ;  and  that  when  a 
Scripture  writer  or  any  one  else  calls  a  part  of  the  law  null, 
with  reference  to  any  given  instances,  he  simply  means  that 
the  law  was  never  intended  for  those  instances. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  this  is  hardly  the  prevalent  view.  Let 
me  state  this  latter  view  in  the  form  of  citations  from  a  popu- 
lar text-book.  The  book  was  written  by  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, who  returned  late  to  heaven,  leaving  a  blessed  memory ; 
And  is  studied  as  an  utterance  of  ascertained  scientific  fact, 
by  thousands  of  educated  young  people  in  our  colleges  and 
schools.  On  page  138  of  this  work,  which  I  purposely  leave 
xmnamed,  we  read :  "  The  design  of  the  Old  Testament 
mainly  is  to  reveal  a  system  of  simple  law ;  to  exhibit  the  re- 
sults of  such  a  system  upon  the  human  race  ;  and  to  direct 
the  minds  of  men  to  the  remedial  dispensation  which  was  to 
follow." 

Mainly,  notice,  to  exhibit  law  and  its  results ;  incidentally 
io  foreshadow  redemption.  On  pages  139,  140,  the  statement 
is  repeated,  more  in  detail:  "  God,  in  various  modes  suited  to 
iheir  condition,  made  known  his  will  to  the  whole  human  race. 
They  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  family,  became  so 
<;orrupt  that  he  destroyed  them  by  a  general  deluge.    He 
then  selected  a  single  family,  and  gave  them  his  written  law, 
and,  by  peculiar  enactments,  secluded  them  from  all  other 
nations,  that  the  experiment  might  be  made  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.     At  the  same  time,  the  effects  of 
natural  religion  were  tried  among  the  heathen  nations  that 
surrounded  them.     The  result  was  a  clear  demonstration  that, 
under  the  conditions  of  being  in  which  man  was  created,  any 
xeformation  was  hopeless,  and  that  unless  some  other  condi- 
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tioos  were  revealed,  the  race  would  perish  by  its  own  vicious 
and  anti-social  tendencies,  and  enter  the  other  world  to  reap 
the  reward  of  its  guilt  forever.  While  this  is  said  to  be  the 
main  design  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
understood  that  this  is  its  whole  design.  It  was  intended  ta 
be  introductory  to  the  new  dispensation,  and  also  to  teach 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  the  way  of  salvation." 

Again,  on  page  145,  it  is  said :  "  The  distinction  of  na- 
tions or  individuals  is  nowhere  adverted  to  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Its  precepts  are  clearly  intended  for  men  of  all 
ages  and  nations ;  and  hence  they  never  involve  anythii^g. 
either  local  or  peculiar,  but  are  universally  binding  upon  aU. 
And  it  may  be  supposed  to  contain  all  the  moral  precepts^ 
both  of  natural  religion  and  of  the  Old  Testament,  together 
with  whatever  else  it  was  important  to  our  salvation  that  we- 
should  know.  If,  then,  a  revelation  has  been  made  in  the 
Old  Testament  which  is  repeated  in  the  *New  Testament,  we 
shall  be  safe  in  making  the  latter  revelation  the  criterion  by 
which  we  shall  judge  respecting  the  precepts  of  the  earlier. ' 
That  is  to  say,  no  precept  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is 
not  either  given  to  man  as  man,  or  which  is  not  either  re- 
peated, or  its  obligations  acknowledged  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation, is  binding  upon  us  at  the  present  day." 

Following  out  these  principles,  it  is  hinted  (page  183)  that 
certain  parts  of  the  Mosaic  law  of  the  Sabbath  are  re(inacted 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  the  parts  not  thus  re^^'nacted 
are  no  longer  binding.  And  on  page  221,  the  author  de- 
clares :  "  Now  the  New  Testament  is  in  many  respects  nob 
only  at  variance  with,  but  in  opposition  to,  the  precepts  of 
the  Old."  And  again  :  ^*  If  the  laws  and  precepts  of  Moses 
are  of  unchangeable  obligation,  the  precepts  of  the  New 
Testament  must  bo  surrendered,  and  the  teachings  of  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  become  an  absolute  nullity."  And  on 
page  138,  he  mentions,  "  The  progressive  development  of 
the  moral  law." 

Now,  if  some  of  these  statements,  being  erroneous,  need 
refutation,  and  if  others,  being  peculiarly  liable  to  be  mis- 
understood, require  to  be  defined  and  limited,  still  the  refuting, 
defining  and  limiting  are  not  aimed  against  this  particular 
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author,  bnt  against  the  mnltitude  who  hold  similar  views. 
The  passages  qaoted  exhibit  the  most  widely-known  and 
most  widely-accepted  attempt  that  has  been  made  in  this 
country,  to  obviate  the  peculiar  difGiculties  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  drawing  a  distinction  between  that  and  the  New. 
This  and  kindred  attempts,  it  will  now  be  maintained,  are 
both  needless  and  futile. 

I.  They  are  needless.  They  are  so  because,  without  any 
such  distinction,  these  peculiar  difficulties  can  be  folly  dis- 
posed of.  The  strictly  universal  rules  of  conduct  are  very 
few.  Morality  is  chiefly  taught,  whether  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  the  New,  or  elsewhere,  in  particular  precepts.  We 
may  distinguish  between  the  form  and  the  condmJt  of  any  such 
precept ;  or,  in  other  words,  between  the  precept  itself  and 
the  cases  to  which  it  applies.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  affirm 
that  every  moral  precept  is  in  itself  eternal  and  universal,  and 
yet  to  deny  of  certain  moral  precepts,  that  there  will  ever  oc- 
cur a  second  case  to  which  they  can  apply. 

Hence  a  precept,  once  applicable,  might  thereafter  conceiv- 
ably have  eternal  existence  as  a  mere  empty  form.  But  most 
moral  precepts  retain  an  existence  that  is  not  merely  void. 
Like  other  particular  propositions,  each  comprehends  certain 
propositions  more  general.  Some  of  these  more  general 
forms  may  be  widely  applicable,  and  may  thus  render  the 
precept  morally  valuable  and  instructive  long  after  its  spe- 
cific applicability  has  ceased. 

This  may  be  more  popularly  expressed.  Any  correct  moral 
precept  is  binding  upon  those  to  whom  it  was  originally  given, 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  then  were.  But  since 
every  such  precept  implies  an  eternal  principle  of  right,  as 
well  as  a  direction  to  do  something,  it  is  binding  upon  every 
being  in  the  universe,  who  is,  so  far  as  the  precept  is  con- 
cerned, in  precisely  the  same  condition  with  those  to  whom 
it  was  given.  If  any  one  is  in  some  respects  only  in  the 
same  conditions,  it  is  binding  upon  him  so  far  as  his  condi- 
tion  is  the  same.  In  other  words,  the  directions  given  in  any 
particular  instance  will  apply  in  any  other  instance  that  may 
arise,  so  far  as  the  two  are  parallel,  and  no  farther. 

This  distinction  is  not  "got  up  "  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
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a  theory  or  answering  objections.  It  is  a  natural  distinction, 
and  demonstrable,  irrespectiye  of  the  uses  to  which  it  may 
be  pat.  It  constitutes  a  law  by  which  all  moral  requirements 
must  necessarily  be  interpreted.  It  is  not  an  artificial  con- 
trivance, invented  for  the  solution  of  a  few  particular  cases, 
but  a  universal  canon,  which  we  are  constantly  applying,  and 
can  not  help  applying  if  we  would.  If  we  reject  it  we  must 
deny  every  moral  rule,  for  no  such  rule  covers  all  things  of 
every  kind,  but  only  all  things  of  a  certain  kind. 

Now,  interpret  the  Old  Testament  under  this  canon,  just  as 
we  interpret  other  moral  utterances,  and  most  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  are  usually  alleged  as  peculiar  to  it  vanish  at  once. 
For  example,  the  law  of  Moses  prescribes  that  in  certain 
cases  a  thief  shall  restore  double,  and  if  otherwise  unable  to 
do  so  shall  be  sold.  This  command,  in  all  its  details,  applies 
only  to  certain  Jewish  criminals  and  the  magistrates  trying 
them — and  to  these  only  when  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Jewish  civil  law.  It  includes,  however,  the  broader  princi- 
ple, that  magistrates  should  punish  theft  in  some  way.  In 
this  respect  the  position  of  magistrates  the  world  over  is  par- 
cJlel  with  that  of  the  Israelitish  magistrates.  The  duty  of 
punishing  theft  rests  upon  them  all.  And,  again,  the  com- 
mand includes  the  still  broader  duty  of  regarding  theft  as 
wrong.  In  this  the  parallelism  and  the  obligation  alike  ex- 
tend to  all  mankind. 

For  another  example,  I  believe  that  the  extermination  of 
the  Canaanites  was  perfectly  just.  I  believe  this,  against 
what  would  otherwise  be  my  judgment,  because  I  believe 
that  Gk)d  knows  a  great  deal  more  about  the  case  than  I 
know,  and  that  he  would  never  have  required  an  unjust 
thing,  and  that  he  did  require  this  thing.  Believing  thus,  I 
believe  that  this  precept  of  extermination  is  externally  and 
universally  just.  As  now  recorded,  it  is  precisely  as  just  as 
ever  it  was,  and  will  be  so  forever.  Being  just,  it  is  still  in 
force,  and  always  will  be.  If  exactly  the  same  condition  of 
things  should  arise  every  hundred  years,  then  once  in  every 
century  would  it  still  be  the  duty  of  the  righteous  to  exter- 
minate the  foes  of  God.  I  may  and  do  believe  this ;  and  yet, 
with  perfect  consistency,  I  may  and  do  believe  that  the  pre- 
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cise  state  of  things  which  justified  the  destruction  of  the 
Canaanites  never  has  again  occurred,  or  will  occur ;  and  also 
that  if  it  could  occur,  men  could  not  know  of  its  occurrence 
except  by  direct  revelation  from  God ;  and  hence,  that  all 
massacres  of  savages  and  of  heretics  which  have  ever  been 
excused  by  citing  this  command  of  God,  were  mistakenly 
so  excused,  and  were  cruel  murders,  prompted  by  horrible 
delusions.  And,  additionally,  I  may  and  do  believe  that  the 
precept  in  question,  besides  being  just  in  itself,  involves  a 
vivid  warning  as  to  God's  hatred  of  idolatry,  and  also  in- 
volves  other  important  moral  truths,  under  which  cases  are 
constantly  occurring,  and  in  view  of  which  it  will,  therefore, 
always  be  of  daily  use. 

Take   vet  another  illustration.      The  ceremonial  law  ol 
Moses  was  just  and  binding.     Since  it  was  once  so,  it  is  so 
always  and  everywhere,  in  every  case  to  which  it  properly 
applies.     But  some  of  its  requirements  are,  by  their  very 
.terms,  limited  to  Israelites.     That  is  to  say,  no  case  under 
them  can  arise  among  Gentiles.    It  is  for  this  reason,  and 
not  for  any  impotency  in  the  law  itself,  that  it  is  not  binding 
upon  the  latter.    If  an  instance  to  which  the  law  applies 
could  occur  among  them,  they  would  be  bound  to  obey.    So 
far  as  the  law  was  designed  to  typify  Christ,  or  for  any  simi- 
lar end,  it  became  impossible,  from  the  time  the  specific  end 
was  accomplished,  that  any  new  cases  should  occur  under  the 
law.     Hence,  in  popular  language,  the  law  is  correctly  said  so 
far  to  be  annulled.  Yet  in  strictest  accuracy  it  is  not  annulled, 
but  continues  forever.    It  is  inoperative,  not  in  the  sense  of 
having  lost  its  validity,  but  in  the  sense  of  having  nothing  to 
operate  upon.     If  from  henceforth  no  murder  should  be  com- 
mitted in  the  United  States,  our  laws  against  murder  might 
nevertheless  remain  in  force.     They  would  no  longer  constrain 
any  one,  any  more  than  if  they  had  been  repealed.    Yet  they 
would  remain  in  force.   Precisely  thus,  if  no  one  is  now  boand 
to  sacrifice  the  paschal  lamb,  it  is  not  because  the  law  of  the 
passover  has  ceased  to  exist,  but  because  the  death  of  Christ 
has  rendered  it  impossible  that  any  new  cases  under  that  law 
should  ever  again  appear.     To-day,  just  as  much  as  ever,  this 
observance  is  required  of  every  Hebrew  household  living  be- 
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fore  Christ.  Find  a  Hebrew  household,  living  before  Christ, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  you  find  one  that  is  still  bound 
to  eat  the  passover.  If  no  other  household  is  now  thus 
bound,  no  more  was  any  other  household  so  bound  in  the 
days  of  the  prophets.  So  with  every  ceremonial  requirement, 
and,  indeed,  with  every  moral  requirement  whatever  that  was 
designed  to  reach  some  specific  end.  That  end  being  reached, 
we  may  conceive  of  the  requirement,  in  its  particular  form, 
as  remaining  eternally,  though  emptily  operative ;  and  as 
eternally  and  not  emptily  operative,  in  its  more  general  form, 
as  an  inculcation  of  faith,  repentance,  and  other  duties. 

If  we  refuse  this  distinction,  we  must  throw  away  many 
New  Testament  commands,  which  no  one  would  claim  in  the 
individual  form  in  which  we  find  them,  as  directly  binding 
upon  us.  Admitting  the  distinction,  we  may  accept  the 
eternal  and  universal  obligation  of  every  precept  of  both 
Testaments,  and  yet  escape  all  troublesome  conclusions  by 
denying  that  the  alleged  instances  come,  or  ever  did  come, 
within  the  proper  scope  of  the  given  precept.  We  thus  gain 
the  advantages  claimed,  and  shun  the  disadvantages  incurred, 
by  those  who  try  to  solve  the  problem  on  the  theory  of  some 
inequality  between  the  two  Testaments.  The  supposition  of 
such  inequality  is  therefore  needless. 

II.  But  though  needless,  the  hypothesis  might  yet  con- 
ceivably be  useful,  or  the  inequality  might  conceivably  be 
a  fact.  I  have  now  to  show  that  it  is  neither  a  fact,  nor  a 
useful  hypothesis,  but  a  futile  and  harmful  assumption.  * 

The  showing  must  be  done  by  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  it- 
self. Yet  we  have,  at  the  outset,  every  logical  and  philo- 
sophical presumption  in  our  favor.  If  it  be  possible  to  re- 
gard the  Scriptures  as  two  distinct  but  connected  revelations, 
and  also  equally  possible  to  regard  them  as  two  parts  of  the 
same  revelation,  can  a  rational  mind  hesitate  as  to  which 
view  it  will  take  ?  If  the  evidence  be  evenly  balanced,  it  is 
certainly  far  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  God  has  had 
one  plan  and  one  religion  for  all  men  from  the  beginning, 
than  to  suppose  that  he  has  had  two  or  three  plans  and  re- 
ligions. If  the  different  dispensations  were  so  many  differ- 
ent religions,  how  were  Job  and  Moses  and  Daniel  saved  ? 

85 
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No  one  would  assert  that  they  were  lost.  Hence,  either  they 
were  Christians,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  or  else  the 
statement  "  neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other,"  is  nntme. 

The  evidences  that  prove  the  New  Testament  to  be  the 
word  of  God,  prove  the  same  thing  of  the  Old.  The  divinity 
of  the  latter  is  scores  of  times  asserted  by  the  former.  Un- 
less the  New  is  false,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  Old 
is,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  inspired  word  of  Jeho- 
vah. We  justly  regard  it  a  strong  argument  against  the 
Koran,  that  successive  portions  of  it  repeal  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding portions.  Can  we  safely  admit  that  the  same  fatal 
peculiarity  exists  in  the  Bible  ?  Or  have  we  the  n\eans  of 
judging  among  the  statutes  of  the  Most  High,  so  as  to  say 
that,  while  they  are  all  true,  some  are  less  binding  than 
others  ? 

Unless,  then,  we  find  unequivocal  proof  of  the  contrary, 
we  must  regard  Christianity  as  the  original  religion  delivered 
to  Adam  and  Noah  and  Moses  and  the  prophets.  It  is,  in- 
deed, the  ancient  religion,  in  a  developed  form,  but  still  the 
ancient  religion.  We  must  regard  the  non-Christian  He- 
brews of  the  present  day  as  having  departed  from  the  faith  of 
their  fathers.  And  we  must  regard  every  part  of  the  one  book, 
in  which  the  one  religion  is  revealed,  as  equally  binding. 

With  this  antecedent  probability  in  our  favor — ^itself  so 
strong  as  alone  nearly  to  produce  certain  conviction — ^we  turn 
to  the  Scriptures  for  testimony. 

When  the  Apostles  preached,  "  They  proved  by  the  Scrip- 
tures that  Jesus  is  the  Christ;"  and  their  conclusion,  cer- 
tainly, can  have  no  greater  validity  than  their  premises. 
"  Prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  men,  but  holy 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
"  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  spake 
unto  our  fathers  in  time  past  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  tibese 
last  days  spoken  unto  us."  The  New  Testament  writers  in- 
sist that  their  revelation  is  nobler  than  the  utterances  of  the 
old  prophets,  and  that  it  is  just  as  nuch  the  word  of  God. 
They  do  not  claim  that  it  is  any  more  the  word  of  God. 

Jesus  told  the  two  disciples,  '^  All  things  must  be  fulfilled 
which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  and  in  the  Prophets 
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and  in  the  Psalms,  concemiDg  me.''  This  statement  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  one  that,  "  Beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the 
Prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures,  the 
things  concerning  himself."  It  is  followed  by  the  words, 
"  Then  opened  he  their  understanding  that  they  might  un- 
derstand the  Scriptures."  Is  it  probable  that,  just  at  the 
moment  when  Jesus  enabled  them,  for  the  first  time,  to  un- 
derstand the  Old  Testament — ^just  when  he  made  it  all  lu- 
minous for  them  as  a  rule  of  belief — ^he  annihilated  it  as  a 
rule  of  conduct  ? 

True,  "  The  law  made  nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringing  in 
of  a  better  hope  did."  "  And  there  is  verily  a  disannulling 
of  the  commandment  going  before,  for  the  weakness  and  un- 
profitableness thereof."  But  such  texts  refer  to  certain  or- 
dinances described  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  rather 
than  to  the  books  themselves.  And  even  as  referring  to 
these  ordinances,  they  must  be  so  understood  as  to  agree  with 
statements  like  the  following :  "  So  then  they  that  be  of  faith 
are  the  children  of  faithful  Abraham."  Bepeating  this 
assertion,  in  various  forms,  Paul  claims  that  the  religion  de- 
livered to  Abraham  was  the  veritable  Christian  religion. 
And  Christ  himself  says,  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  de- 
stroy the  law  and  the  prophets  :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy 
but  to  fulfill.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and 
earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass 
from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall 
break  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  men 
so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Could  there  be  a  plainer  assertion  of  the  truth  that  every 
command  of  the  Old  Testament  is  of  perpetual  obligation,  in 
aD  the  cases  to  which  it  applies  ? 

Not  to  multiply  citations,  it  is  claimed,  on  Scripture  testi- 
mony, that  the  New  Testament  in  no  other  way  supersedes 
the  Old,  than  as  the  sim  puts  out  the  stars — ^in  no  other  way 
than  by  being  so  much  fuller  and  richer  that  the  Old  is  lost 
in  it.  The  Law  is  the  twilight.  The  Gospel  is  the  very  dawn 
and  sunshine.  In  it  the  twilight  disappears,  not  by  being 
destroyed  or  one  whit  diminished,  but  by  being  merged  into 
the  superior  splendor. 
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This  will  yet  more  fully  appear,  if  we  descend  to  particulars. 

1.  The  quotations  awhile  ago  made  represent  it  as  the 
main  aim  of  the  Old  Testament  to  publish  a  system  of  law. 

It  is  admitted  that  law  is  relatively  more  prominent  in  the 
Old  Testament  than  in  the  New,  and  that  grace  is  relatively 
more  prominent  in  the  New  than  in  the  Old.  But  it  is  de- 
nied that  law,  as  distinguished  from  grace,  is  the  main  idea 
of  either.  In  the  Old  as  really  as  in  the  New,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  grace  is  chief  and  law  but  incidental. 

Our  text-book  grants  that  the  Old  Testament  has  for  one 
of  its  secondary  objects,  the  teaching  of  the  way  of  salvation ; 
but  does  not  say  whether  through  Christ,  or  some  other  way. 
Other  works  of  this  school  assert  that  it  does  not  teach  sal- 
vation through  Christ,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  in- 
ferior to  the  New.  But  our  Saviour  says,  "  If  ye  had  be- 
lieved Moses  ye  would  have  believed  me,  for  he  wrote  of  me." 
In  the  story  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  he  says,  speaking 
directly  of  salvation  and  the  future  state,  "  If  they  believe 
not  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded, 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  To  the  Sadducees  he  said, 
"  And  as  touching  the  dead,  that  they  rise ;  have  ye  not  read 
in  the  book  of  Moses,  how  in  the  bush  God  spake  unto  him, 
saying,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Isaac  and 
the  God  of  Jacob  ?  He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  the 
God  of  the  living  ;  ye  therefore  do  greatly  err."  Jesus  evi- 
dently regarded  the  Old  Testament  as  clearly  teaching,  in 
what  it  expressed,  and  what  it  fairly  implied,  the  doctrines  of 
immortality  and  resurrection,  and  future  retribution  and  sal- 
vation through  the  Christ. 

Paul,  discoursiQg  to  Agrippa  of  repentance  and  resurrec- 
tion and  salvation  through  Christ,  affirms  that  he  testifies 
"  none  other  things  than  those  which  the  Prophets  and  Moses 
did  say  should  come."  We  are  again  and  again  told  that  the 
apostles  taught  from  the  Old  Testament,  that  this  atoning, 
pardoning,  saving  Jesus  was  "  the  very  Christ."  How  could 
they  teach  this  from  the  Old  Testament,  unless  it  were  in  the 
Old  Testament  ?  From  the  several  epistles  we  learn  that  the 
worthies  of  the  ancient  dispensation  '^  confessed  that  they 
were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth,"  and  that  "now 
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iiiey  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly ;". that  in 
ihe  strength  of  this  desire,  Moses  esteemed  "  the  reproach  of 
Ohrist  greater  than  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt ;"  that  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  wilderness  "  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock  that 
followed  them  ;  and  that  rock  was  Christ."  We  read,  "  But 
now  the  righteousness  of  God  without  the  law  is  manifested, 
being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  even  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ."  And,  in  fine, 
we  are  explicitly  informed  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
— ^the  only  "  Scriptures"  which  Timothy  could  have  "known" 
"  from  a  child" — "  are  able  to  make  one  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  Old  Testament  is  full  of  utterances  that  seem  to  ex- 
press both  these  great  central  truths  and  nearly  all  the  lesser 
truths  of  the  Christian  theology — ^utterances  which  we  are 
^1  in  the  habit  of  quoting  as  expressions  of  evangelical  truth. 
Men  tell  us  that  we  are  mistaken — that  when  these  utter- 
ances were  made,  the  race  had  never  reached  any  conception 
of  a  body  of  doctrine  like  that  taught  in  the  Gospel,  and 
must  therefore  have  understood  them  in  some  other  and 
widely  different  sense.  But  the  contemporaneous  writings  of 
Persia  and  Hindustan  show  that  the  race  had  a  conception, 
a  living  and  fuU,  though  partially  incorrect  conception,  of 
the  prominent  factors  of  this  body  of  doctrine.  When  pas- 
sages in  the  Old  Testament  speak  to  us  of  immortality  and 
retribution  and  a  mediator,  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  we  have 
foisted  these  meanings  into  the  passages.  Distinct,  though 
somewhat  distorted,  notions  on  these  points  were  certainly 
current  among  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  peoples  of  the  era  of 
Job  and  Abraham.  It  was  in  later  centuries  that  these  con- 
ceptions died  out  and  became  mere  myths  and  empty  specu- 
lations. From  the  time  when  they  were  first  uttered,  these 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  may  have  been  understood  as 
we  now  understand  them.  Besides,  if  we  are  mistaken,  Christ 
and  his  apostles  made  the  same  mistake.  As  we  have  just 
seen,  they  supposed  that  these  doctrines  were  taught  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  New  brings  out  many  points  more  dis- 
tinctly, and  uses  them  more  impressively.  But  there  is 
Bcarcely  a  truth  of  the  New,  which  can  not  be  more  or  less 
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articulately  recognized  in  the  Old.  We  need  not  stop  to  in- 
quire how  far  the  Israelites,  at  various  periods  of  their  histoij, 
understood  these  teachings  of  their  Scriptures.  They  were 
doubtless  better  informed  than  many  suppose ;  yet  if  thej 
had  only  the  vaguest  notion  of  these  teachings,  our  argument 
is  sustained. 

What  is  thus  true  in  the  field  of  doctrine,  is  yet  more  strik- 
ingl  J  true  in  the  field  of  religious  experience.  The  experience 
postulated  in  the  devotional  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
precisely  that  of  a  Christian  convert,  and  centres  in  the 
Christ  to  come,  just  as  ours  centres  in  the  Christ  who  has 
come. 

All  this  might  be  established  by  pages  and  scores  of  pages 
of  quotations  from  both  Testaments.  Not  merely,  as  many 
seem  to  suppose,  by  an  occasional  allusion,  but  by  its  whole 
scope  and  substance,  does  the  Old  Testament  teach  Messianic 
doctrines,  both  in  their  historical  form,  and  as  embodied  in 
personal  religious  experience.  Even  its  unfolding  of  law  is 
so  arranged  as  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  the  unfolding  of  the 
redemptive  scheme.  Its  civil  and  ceremonial  statutes  are 
full  of  types  of  Christ  and  of  his  spiritual  kingdom.  The 
history  of  the  Hebrew  nation  is  also  that  of  his  ancestry  and 
of  his  approaching  advent.  The  Old  Testament  as  really  as 
the  New,  is  a  record  of  his  dealings  with  men.  It  is  no  more 
fair  to  call  the  former  a  mere  introduction  to  the  latter,  than 
to  call  the  latter  a  mere  appendix  to  the  former.  When  the 
apostles  attack  justification  by  works,  it  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  they  assail,  but  that  doctrine  as 
abused  by  the  bigots  of  their  own  day— as  emptied  of  its 
spiritual  significance,  and  reduced  to  a  mere  form. 

When  we  understand  this,  when  we  perceive  that  the  idea 
of  redemption  by  grace  is  not  one  that  has  been  foisted  into 
the  Old  Testament  by  modem  interpretation  ;  and  that  it  is 
taught  there,  not  merely  in  a  few  blind  hints,  but  in  a  prom- 
inent series  of  instructions,  running  through  aU  the  books 
and  linking  them  together  in  a  unity ;  when  we  see  it  pervad- 
ing every  part  even  of  the  Old  Testament  legal  system  itself; 
when  we  find  it  mentioned  as  central  in  the  New  Testament 
expositions  of  the  Old ;  when  we  contemplate  these  and  kin- 
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dred  facts,  we  can  not  doubt  which  is  chief  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  which  secondary,  the  system  of  law  or  the  re- 
demptive scheme.  Within  some  narrow  scope,  the  latt^er  may 
seem  subordinate  ;  but  in  every  broad  view,  its  predominance 
is  manifest.  God  has  not  made,  as  we  might  have  been  sure 
he  would  not  make,  the  blunder  of  holding  these  two  things 
up  before  the  world  for  ages,  with  their  natural  position  re- 
versed. 

2.  The  passages  cited  affirm  that  the  New  Testament  con- 
tradict'S  and  repeals  portions  of  the  Old.  Men  instance  in 
proof,  "  It  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time.  Thou  shalt 
not  forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  perform  to  the  Lord  thine 
oaths ;  but  I  say  to  you,  swear  not  at  all,"  etc. — But  Moses 
nowhere  requires  any  one  to  swear  profanely,  nor  permits 
any  one  to  do  so  as  a  right.  Hence  Jesus  here  neither  re- 
peals nor  contradicts  any  Old  Testament  precept.  He  sim- 
ply frees  the  Third  Commandment  from  a  false  limitation. 
The  duty  of  avoiding  profanity  is  not  superseded  by  that  of 
avoiding  a  false  oath. 

They  also  cite  all  the  other  instances  introduced  by  the 
formula,  "  It  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time  .  .  .  But 
I  say  unto  you."  But  as  for  the  precepts  about  kilUng, 
and  adultery,  Jesus  only  declared  that  they  concern  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  outward  conduct.  Moses  never  inti- 
mated otherwise.  Eequiring  that  we  "  resist  not  evil,"  Je- 
sus but  sweeps  away  a  false  interpretation  of  the  precept, 
**  An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  He  declares 
that  it  does  not  sanction  private  revenge.  Will  any  one  claim 
that  Moses  ever  intended  this  precept  to  sanction  private  re- 
venge ?  In  short,  every  one  of  these  instances  signally  fails. 
They  exhibit  no  abolition  of  a  single  Old  Testament  statute. 
The  very  men  who  cite  them  to  prove  a  repeal,  frequently 
have  occasion  also  to  cite  them  for  the  opposite  purpose. 
Denying  the  moral  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  they 
have  to  test  every  point  of  morality  by  the  New.  When  they 
come  thus  to  test  these  points,  they  often  find  it  most  con- 
venient, first  to  cite  the  Old  Testament  view,  and  then  to 
prove,  from  these  identical  texts,  that  the  view  thus  cited  is 
sanctioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  therefore  vaUd. 
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But  sanction  is  not  repeal.    Beenactment  is  not  contradic- 
tion. 

They  also  read  to  us,  '*  Moses,  for  the  hardness  of  yoiir 
hearts,  suffered  yoa  to  put  away  your  wives,  but  from  the 
beginning  it  was  not  so.    But  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoever 
shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for  fornication,  and 
marry  another,  committeth  adultery."     But  Moses  never  re- 
quired men  to  put  away  their  wives  for  any  other  cause  than 
fornication.     He  never  intimated  that  it  was  right  to  do  so. 
He  omitted  prohibiting  it  in  the  Hebrew  civil  code  ;  and  pre- 
scribed the  way  in  which,  if  at  all,  divorce  should  be  effected. 
Yet,  consistently  with  this,  he  may  have  believed  and  taught, 
and  actually  did  believe  and  teach,  that  causeless  divorce  is 
a  wrong.    In  the  very  passage  quoted,  Jesus  reminds  us  that 
Moses  taught  thus,  *'  In  the  beginning  it  was  not  so."  ^'  Have 
ye  not  read  that  he  which  made  them  from  the  beginning, 
made  them  male  and  female  ?     And  said,  For  this  cause 
shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his 
wife :  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh  ?     Wherefore  they 
are  no   more  twain,  but  one  flesh.      What  therefore  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder."     Christ's 
law  of  divorce,  far  from  being  a  repeal  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
is  a  repetition  of  it,  in  the  very  words  of  Moses.     He  speaks 
of  '^  hardness  of  heart "  only  to  explain  that  it  was  wiser  for 
Moses,  in  his  civil  code,  to  restrain  rather  than  prohibit  a 
practice  which  Moses  himself  declares  to  be  wrong. 

The  author  already  cited,  on  page  221,  mentions  ''the 
laws  of  circumcision,  the  passover,  the  going  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  worship,  the  cities  of  refuge,  capital  punishment  for  gath- 
ering sticks  on  the  Sabbath,"  together  with  the  legislation 
concerning  divorce,  polygamy  and  slavery,  as  being  contra- 
dicted or  repealed,  either  by  the  direct  assertion  or  by  the 
general  principles  of  the  !New  Testament.  But  no  proof  of 
repeal  is  offered,  except  the  allegation  that  we  do  not  now 
feel  obliged  to  act  under  these  laws.  And  so  far  as  this  is 
true,  it  is,  of  course,  simpler  to  say  that  we  and  others  do  not 
and  never  did  come  within  the  scope  of  the  laws,  than  to  saj 
that  God  has  repealed  them,  that  is,  has  contradicted  his 
own  truth. 
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In  short,  no  instance  can  be  found  in  which,  all  the  condi- 
tions remainiDg  the  same,  a  thing  is  permitted,  as  right,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  forbidden,  as  wrong,  in  the  New. 

3.  The  passages  cited  represent  the  moral  code  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  improving  by  a  gradual  development.  And  it 
^ertainlj  is  progressive  in  the  sense  of  not  having  been  given 
all  at  once,  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  Each  new  statement 
•contains  additional  moral  information.  This  treasure  of 
trath  was  accumulated,  utterance  by  utterance.  If  we  read 
in  chronological  order,  we  shall  ever  and  anon  come  upon 
some  prohibition  of  a  wrong  which  it  has  never  before  spe- 
cifically prohibited  ;  or  upon  some  requirement  which  it  has 
never  before  specifically  made.  The  sum  of  wrongs  forbid- 
den, rights  declared,  and  duties  commanded,  is  larger  at 
each  point  than  at  any  preceding  point. 

It  is  also  progressive,  in  that  many  of  its  truths  are  capable 
of  being  opened  out  into  specifications  and  bearings  pre- 
viously unnoticed.  In  other  words,  it  is  capable  of  being 
better  understood  from  age  to  age.  A  precept  may  forbid 
some  practice,  though  men  have  indulged  therein  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  without  noticmg  that  it  is  so  prohibited.  In  such 
a  case,  the  discovery  of  this  bearing  of  the  law  is  progress  in 
the  virtual  extent  of  the  law. 

Onr  condition,  moreover,  differs  from  that  of  the  genera- 
tions to  which  the  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
given.  Such  of  our  duties  as  depend  on  specific  conditions 
are  therefore  different.  Hence  our  round  of  duties  may  be 
larger  and  loftier  than  theirs.  In  this  sense,  too,  there  may 
be  progressive  development  of  the  moral  law. 

But  in  the  first  of  these  three  senses,  the  New  Testament, 
up  to  its  last  verse,  is  as  progressive  as  the  Old.  And  in  the 
second  and  third,  the  New,  the  Old,  and  every  other  utterance 
of  moral  truth,  are  alike  progressive  so  long  as  finite  being 
•xists ;  for  it  will  so  long  be  possible  for  some  one  to  succeed 
in  understanding  or  in  practicing  some  moral  truth,  better 
than  anybody  ever  did  before  him. 

There  is  hardly  room,  then,  to  realize  the  common  but 
vague  notion,  that  the  Old  Testament  is,  in  soim  peculiar  senaey 
a  progressive  development.     At  aU  events,  it  is  absurd  so  to 
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assert  this  notion  as  to  imply  that  right  and  wrong  are  mu- 
table. The  often  quoted  texts,  "  Moses,  for  the  hardness  of 
your  hearts,  QuSered  you  to  put  away  your  Mrives;"  "The 
times  of  this  ignoraiice  God  winked  at,  but  now  commandeth 
all  men  to  repent,"  fairly  imply  no  more  than  the  well-known 
principle  that  ignorance  and  peculiarities  of  character  and 
circumstance  may  change  the  degree  of  the  guilt  of  any  sin, 
or  modify  the  methods  in  which  it  is  wise  to  treat  that  sin. 
They  do  not  imply  that  these  ever  turn  a  right  into  a  wrong, 
or  prevent  one's  being  guilty,  in  some  degree,  for  every  wrong 
he  has  committed. 

4.  The  passages  cited  speak  of  the  Old  Testament  as  an 
experimental  system.  But  every  one  at  once  sees  the  absurd- 
ity of  supposing  that  God  had  to  try  one  thing  after  another, 
in  order  to  find  out  how  to  manage  his  troublesome  creatures. 
In  this  sense,  God  makes  no  experiments.  He  engages  in  na 
tentative  schemes.     He  runs  no  risks  of  failures. 

And  we  need  be  careful,  or  we  shall  mean  something 
equally  absurd,  if  we  say  that  Gk)d  made  the  experiment,  not 
for  his  own  information,  but  for  that  of  the  universe.  We 
must  not  mean  by  this  that  God  decided  upon  a  project  that 
he  knew  would  prove  abortive  and  foolish,  rather  than  have 
disagreeable  things  said  about  him.  And  we  must  not  mean 
by  it  that  he  disregarded  the  rights  of  some  of  his  creatures, 
for  the  sake  of  teaching  a  wholesome  lesson  to  the  rest. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  older  narratives  of  the  Bible  give  us  a 
knowledge  of  certain  things,  analogous  to  that  which  we  might 
have  obtained  if  we  could  have  experimented  upon  the  things ; 
like  that  which  we  should  have  learned  from  one  who  should 
have  wrought  the  things,  as  an  experiment,  before  our  vis- 
ion. In  this  sense  we  may  admit  that  the  Old  Testament  is 
a  system  of  experiments.  It  gives  the  very  best  form  of  em- 
pirical knowledge.  This  kind  of  teaching  may  be  character- 
istically more  prominent  in  the  Old  Testament  than  in  the 
New.  But  neither  there  nor  anywhere  else  can  we  conceive 
of  experiments,  in  the  sense  of  unsuccessful  or  doubtful  at- 
tempts, as  possible  in  the  Divine  government. 

5.  The  passages  cited  affirm  that  the  Old  Testament,  since 
it  was  designed  for  rude  and  barbarous  conditions  of  life,  and 
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as  an  experimental  and  preparatory  system  of  training,  is  not, 
like  the  New,  of  imiversal  aathority.  But  such  terms  as 
**  universally  binding "  are,  in  this  argument,  palpably  and 
fatally  ambiguous.  In  the  sense  in  which  they  may  be  af- 
firmed of  the  New  Testament,  they  may  likewise  be  affirmed 
of  the  Old.  In  the  sense  in  which  they  are  denied  of  the 
Old,  they  must  be  denied  of  the  New.  Many  precepts  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  given,  indeed,  for  conditions  of  life 
120  longer  in  existence  ;  and  in  so  far  as  these  are  destitute  of 
parallels  in  the  present,  they  lay  no  one  under  obligations  to 
obey  them.  But  is  not  the  same  true  of  the  New  Testament  ? 
£ecause  Joseph  was  commanded  to  take  the  young  child 
and  his  mother  and  go  down  into  £gypt,  does  any  one  now 
living  imagine  himself  to  be  required  to  take  some  baby  and 
go  to  Egypt  ?  Because  Paul  advised  the  Corinthians,  in  the 
circumstances,  not  to  marry,  are  we  to  infer  that  marriage, 
though  permitted,  is  yet  undesirable  ?  The  Revelator  was 
directed  to  take  a  little  b<iok  and  eat  it  up  :  is  it  therefore 
the  bounden  duty  of  all  Christians  to  eat  small  books  ? 

A  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Bible,  by  which  it  is  the  better 
adapted  for  the  great  body  of  human  beings,  is  its  being 
chiefly  made  up,  not  of  universal  precepts,  but  of  particular 
concrete  instances  and  examples.  And  common-sense  tells 
us,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  directions  given  in  any 
particular  instance  will  apply  to  any  other,  so  far  as  the  two 
are  parallel  and  no  farther.  Only  under  this  rule  can  the 
New  Testament  be  called  universally  binding ;  and  under  it 
the  Old  can  equally  be  so  called. 

If  some  passage  of  the  Old  is  capable  of  being  understood 
in  different  senses,  in  one  of  which  it  is  consistent  with  the 
New,  and  in  others  inconsistent,  then  the  principle  of  under- 
standing Scripture  by  Scripture  requires  that  we  adopt  the 
consistent  interpretation.  If  this  is  what  some  one  means  by 
saying  that  the  New  partly  reenacts  and  partly  repeals  the 
Old,  his  assertion  may  be  admitted.  But  if  he  means  what 
he  says,  the  proof  is  all  against  him.  The  record  is  that 
"all  Scripture" — not  some,  but  all — "is  given  by  inspiration 
of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correc- 
tion,  for  instruction  in  righteousness." 
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In  fine,  all  commands  of  the  Old  Testament  either  seem 
unjust  to  us,  or  else  do  not  seem  unjust.  Either  it  appeals 
wrong  for  any  body  to  obey  them,  or  it  appears  oijierwise. 
Those  that  do  not  seem  unjust  give  rise  to  no  difficulty.  We 
take  no  trouble  to  do  the  specific  things  they  describe.  Yet 
these  are  repealed,  it  is  easy  to  see,  only  in  the  sense  of  bar- 
ing expired  by  their  own  limitation ;  not  in  that  of  God's 
haying  changed  his  mind ;  not  so  bat  they  would  be  impera- 
tive, if  cases  to  which  they  apply  should  arise ;  not  so  but 
that  they  are  even  now  rich  in  moral  instruction.  And  even 
those  that  now  seem  contrary  to  justice,  present  no  difficulties 
that  can  be  obviated  by  distinguishing,  in  point  of  authority, 
between  the  Testaments. 

Nor  do  they  present  any  great  difficulty  in  their  bearing 
upon  private  duty.  If  God  has  required  from  somebody  that 
which  seems  to  men  wrong  for  anybody  to  perform,  then  the 
fact  of  God's  judgment  being  better  than  ours,  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  it  is  right  for  the  specified  person  to  do  the 
required  deed.  But  precisely  this  evidence  is  lacking  in  re- 
gard to  any  proposed  repetition  of  the  deed,  either  by  the 
same  person  or  by  others.  In  every  such  instance,  therefore, 
the  verdict  of  ordinary  morality  still  holds.  No  repetition  of 
the  exceptional  deed  can  be  justified  without  a  repeated  direct 
revelation.  In  the  usual  dictates  of  humanity,  for  example, 
God  commands  all  military  men  to  avoid  killing  non-comba- 
tants and  helpless  prisoners  of  war.  U,  in  certain  instances, 
he  sent  contrary  orders  to  Joshua  or  Saul,  these  orders  do 
not  apply  to  other  men,  nor  to  these  men  in  any  instances  but 
the  ones  specified.  Everywhere  else,  the  general  command 
still  holds.  No  analogies  in  favor  of  extending  the  operation 
of  such  special  orders,  can  be  half  as  cogent  as  the  standing 
reasons  against  extending  it. 

Hence  the  view  that  no  new  case  within  the  scope  of  these 
requirements  can  arise  ;  that  they  are  virtually  void,  and  can 
never  again  fairly  be  used  to  defend  specific  deeds  like 
those  which  they  describe,  does  not  imply  that  they  are  re- 
pealed in  the  sense  of  right  having  changed  to  wrong.  God 
has  not  eaten  his  own  words.  If  like  conditions  could  again 
emerge,  these  orders  would  be  as  binding  as  they  were  three 
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thousand  years  ago.     They  do  not,  and  never  did,  contradict 
the  New  Testament  rule  of  love  and  justice.     The  contradic- 
tion is  only  between  the  rule,  and  the  abuse  of  applying  the 
special  orders  in  conditions  where  God  never  applied  them. 
The  Gospels  created  no  new  principles  of  morality.     They 
only  brought  to  light  principles  that  always  existed.     Even 
our  Saviour's  two  great  commands  are  selected  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Moses,  and  are  given  as  selections,  and  not  as  original 
utterances.     Hence,  if  particular  Old  Testament  directions 
contradict  Christ's  rule,  they  always  contradicted  it,  for  that 
rule  was  always  the  same.     If  they  always  contradicted  it, 
then  either  God  never  gave  them,  or  he  was  unjust  when  he 
gave  them.  Hence,  one  who  accepts  the  Bible  as  divine  must 
believe  that  these  directions  do  not,  and  never  did,  contradict 
the  New  Testament  rule. 

But  does  not  this  reasoning  weigh  against  accepting  the 
Bible  as  divine  ?  One  who  has  not  yet  accepted  has  to  take 
things  as  they  seem  to  him.  If  we  forbid  him  to  say  that 
what  is  now  unjust  may  once  have  been  just,  or  that  these 
passages  belong  to  a  preliminary  and  obsolete  part  of  the 
Bible,  so  that  he  may  reject  them  and  yet  receive  the  rest ; 
if  we  affirm  that  what  is  once  just  is  always  jast,  and  that  all 
parts  of  the  Bible  are  equally  God's  word,  do  we  not  drive 
him  to  this  conclnsion  :  *'  Since  I  judge  that  the  book,  in 
these  passages,  sanctions  injustice,  and  since  I  know  that  God 
would  not  sanction  injustice,  I  therefore  infer  that  the  book 
is  not  of  God?" 

Here  is  a  real  issue.  Either  the  seeming  injustice  in  cer- 
tain cases  disproves  the  divinity  of  the  Bible,  or  else  the 
divinity  of  the  Bible  proves  that  the  injustice  is  not  real. 

I  think  that  any  candid  person,  intelligently  examining  the 
evidence,  would  find  that  at  least  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of 
the  instances  alleged  against  the  Bible,  vanish  the  moment  we 
understand  them.  I  also  think  that  he  would  find  compara- 
tively a  few  instances  which  do  not  thus  vanish — examples  and 
teachings  that  we  should  condemn  if  we  found  them  in  secular 
writings.  And  each  of  these  instances  is  a  reason,  of  many 
tons  weight,  against  the  opinion  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of 
God. 
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But  the  reasons  for  this  opinion  weigh  down  like  mountain 
ranges.  And  tons  of  reasons  are  very  light  when  you  balance 
them  against  mountains  of  reasons. 

He  would  therefore  decide  that,  in  spite  of  these  difficul- 
ties, and  whether  we  can  explain  them  or  not,  it  most  be  that 
the  Bible  is  divine. 

Having  reached  this  result,  there  is  a  simple  explanation 
that  is  altogether  satisfactory ;  although  it  would  have  been 
illogical  sooner  to  have  offered  it.    What  God  has  seen  to  be 
just  would  doubtless  so  seem  to  us,  if  we  understood  the 
whole.    If  it  does  not  appear  just,  we  may  not  innocently 
take  it  as  a  precedent,  for  we  do  not  understand   it  well 
enough.    Yet  it  must  be  that  it  was  just  for  God  to  give  any 
command  that  he  has  given ;  else,  he  would  not  have  given 
it.     It  must  be,  therefore,  that  we  should  see  it  to  be  just,  if 
we  knew  all  about  it.    If  we  do  not  so  see  it,  the  reason 
doubtless  is,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  some  important  elements 
in  the  affair.     The  supposition  that  we  are  thus  ignorant,  is 
certainly  far  more  rational  than  the  supposition,  either  that 
the  Bible  is  not  God's  word,  or  that  in  it  God  utters  conflict- 
ing statements.     We  may  therefore  rest  assured  that,  while 
no  other  than  God  may  ever  rightly  give  similar  commands, 
since  no  other  has  divine  rights ;  while  no  men  can  justify 
themselves  for  deeds  like  those  commanded,  unless  they  can 
prove  that  they  have  been  particularly  appointed  thereto  by 
direct  revelation,  yet  it  was  just  for  Him  with  whom  alone 
are  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  to  give  the  commands  in 
question  ;  and  it  was  just  for  the  men  commanded  to  execute 
the  commands. 

The  fitness  of  things  required  that  I  should  attempt,  on  this 
occasion,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  standpoint  from  which 
I  look  at  the  Old  Testament,  and  shall  teach  others  to  look 
at  it.  Yet  I  trust  that  we  shall  habitually  be  able  to  ascend 
far  higher  than  this.  I  recollect  how,  in  the  Seminary,  when  a 
graduate  returned  and  talked  to  us,  we  expected  him  to  insist 
on  our  being  prepared  to  preach  from  our  own  experience. 
I  recollect  that  we  Alumni,  while  we  place  no  low  estimate  on 
the  mental  training  we  received  here,  yet  find  ourselves  to 
have  been  even  more  deeply  impressed  by  the  fervid  piety  of 
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our  instructors,  and  the  atmosphere  of  spirittrality  by  which 
we  were  surrounded.  God  grant  that  his  Word  may  still  be 
taught,  not  only  as  the  Holy  Ghost  wrote  it  in  the  book,  but 
as  the  Holy  Ghost  daily  interprets  it,  in  the  living  experiences 
of  sanctified  souls. 


Art.  IV.— term-service  IN  THE  ELDERSHIP. 
By  Rkv.  Edward  J.  Hamilton,  Prof,  in  Hanover  College,  Ind. 

The  question  whether  Euling  Elders  should  be  elected  to 
serve  for  limited  terms  as  members  of  the  church  Session 
begins  to  assume  prominence  within  our  denomination.     A 
considerable  number  of  our  congregations  have  been  gov- 
erned on  this  plan  for  years.     Many  new  churches  in  our 
Western  states  have  been  lately  organized  on  this  principle 
of  term-service  ;  and  some  large  influential  churches  in  our 
Eastern  cities  have  been  reorganized  upon  it.      Overtures 
on  this  subject  have  been  sent  up  for  several  years  in  suc- 
cession to  our  General  Assemblies ;  and  various  opinions 
concerning  it  have  been  freely  expressed  and  discussed  in 
our  religious  newspapers  and  inferior  judicatories. 

The  alteration  in  the  polity  of  our  denomination,  which 
would  be  involved  in  the  formal  and  general  adoption  of 
term-service  as  our  rule,  would,  confessedly,  be  a  matter  of 
importance.  The  church  Session  is  the  basis  of  Presbyte- 
rianism  ;  and  any  change  here  must  affect  the  workings  of  our 
whole  system.  Differences,  however,  exist  as  to  the  propri- 
ety and  expediency  of  the  new  method ;  and  probably  it  will 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  our  Assembly  without  encounter- 
ing considerable  opposition. 

Nor  should  such  opposition  be  regarded  as  unreasonable. 
Hesitation  in  accepting  any  important  change  is  natural 
and  even  praiseworthy.  Those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  our  ecclesiastical  order  as,  beyond  all  others,  wise 
and  good  and  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures,  may  properly  claim 
to  be  mentally  convinced  before  consenting  to  a  new  arrange- 
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ment.  With  s«ch  persons  three  questions,  in  particular, 
will  arise,  to  which  satisfactory  answers  may  rightfully  be 
demanded.  First  it  will  be  asked,  "  How  does  the  proposed 
plan  accord  with  the  time-honored  constitution  of  our  church,  and 
with  the  essential  principles  of  its  government?'^  Then  the  query 
will  occur :  "  Is  the  new  rule  o^reeaMe  with  the  teachings  of 
Scripture  and  of  Apostolic  precedent  ?'^  And,  finally,  the  in- 
quiry will  be :   "  Is  the  change  really  expedient  and  desirable  ?" 

Let  us  discuss  these  questions  in  their  order.  Let  us  first 
see  the  bearing  of  Presbyterian  principles,  as  well  as  of  our 
actual  and  established  constitution,  upon  the  subject ;  and 
then  let  us  inquire  what  the  Scriptures  may  say  affecting  it; 
because  any  measure,  even  though  permitted  by  our  law, 
should  be  immediately  rejected  if  inconsistent  with  the  hw 
of  God  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expediency  of  a  meas- 
ure, prohibited  by  ecclesiastical  or  civil  statute,  yet  con- 
formable to  inspired  teachings,  may  properly  be  asserted  and 
maintained.  Then,  finally,  let  us  consider  the  proposed 
method  with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  practical  wis- 
dom :  because  neither  law  nor  Scripture  govern  aside  from 
justice,  truth  and  usefulness  ;  and  because  in  this  case  pos- 
sibly, as  in  many  others,  the  only  absolute  and  imperatire 
rule  may  be  that  the  church  should  adapt  her  plans  to  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  her  work. 

The  Question  Defined. 

Here,  however,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  those  who  pro- 
pose the  new  rule  have  raised  no  question  as  to  whether  rf- 
ders  who  have  been  once  elected  and  ordained  sJiould  retain  their 
official  status/or  life.  Our  constitution  and  our  settled  cus- 
toms recognize  the  fact  that  a  man  may  be  a  regularly  or- 
dained elder,  and  yet  not  a  member  of  the  session  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belongs,  nor  of  any  session.  Those  who 
advocate  the  new  method  of  constituting  the  session,  do  not 
object  to  this,  but  rather  approve  of  it.  According  to  our 
present  rule  an  elder  may  be  retired  from  the  session  either 
because  of  age  or  infirmity,  or  because  unacceptable  in  his 
official  capacity  to  a  majority  of  the  people,  or  because  of 
the  removal  of  his  church  connection  from  one  congregation 
to  another  :  yet  he  remains  for  life  an  elder.     To  this  no  ob- 
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jection  has  been  made.  Those  who  favor  the  new  method 
are  willing  that  an  elder  on  leaving  the  session  should  retain 
his  official  standing.  But  they  propose  the  rule  that  an  el- 
der shall  not  represent  the  people  in  the  session  beyond  a 
given  term,  unless  reelected  for  that  service. 

Teems  op  Service  Unconstitutional. 

Now,  though  personally  in  favor  of  the  proposed  rule,  we 
confess  to  the  conviction  that  it  comes  in  conflict  with  some 
parts  of  the  present  law  of  our  church.  Many  brethren  re- 
gard the  idea  of  term-service  in  the  Session  as  being  con- 
trary only  to  our  ordinary  custom,  and  not  contrary  to  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  our  constitution.  Two  considerations, 
taken  conjointly,  necessitate  with  us  an  opposite  opinion.  In 
the  first  place  our  Book  so  defines  "  ruling  elders,"  and  "  the 
church  session,"  as  to  teach  that  an  elder  who  is  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  office  is  a  member  of  the  Session.  And  in  the 
second  place,  in  declaring  that  the  office  is  perpetual,  but 
that,  in  certain  given  cases,  one  may  retire  from  the  exercise 
of  it.  Our  book  teaches  that,-  in  all  other  cases,  the  exercise 
of  it  is  to  be  continued. 

"Ruling  elders,"  we  read,  "  are  properly  the  representatives 
of  the  people  chosen  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 
government  and  discipline  in  conjunction  with  pastors  or 
ministers."  What  words  could  express  more  decidedly  than 
these  that  the  characteristic  work  of  the  elder  is  to  act  for 
the  people  in  that  formal  exercise  of  government  and  disci- 
pline which,  among  us,  is  carried  on  by  ministers  and  elders 
conjointly  ?  But  this  certainly  involves  sessional  member- 
ship. Not  even  the  pastor,  in  any  Prefibyterian  church, 
could  exercise  such  government  and  discipline,  as  is  here 
meant,  if  he  had  no  voice  or  vote  in  the  session.  Again  we 
read :  **  The  church  Session  consists  of  the  pastor  and  ruling 
elders  of  a  particular  congregation."  Here  is  simply  the 
logical  consequence  of  the  conception  of  the  elder's  office  pre- 
viously given.  It  is  that  "  the  Session  consists  "—not,  "  of 
the  pastor  and  so  many  elders  as  may  be  delegated  thereto  " — 
but  "  of  the  pastor  and  ruling  elders."  Clearly  in  the  view 
of  our  Book  the  exercise  of  the  elder's  office  involves  mem- 
bership in  the  session. 

86 
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But,  in  the  next  place,  in  declaring  that  the  office  is  per- 
petual, but  that  in  certain  cases  the  exercise  of  it  may  be 
laid  aside,  our  Book  teaches  that  in  all  other  cases  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  office,  and  consequently  membership  in  the  ses- 
sion, are  to  be  continued.  The  passage  reads  thus :  ^'  The 
office  of  elder  is  perpetual  and  can  not  be  laid  aside  at  pleas- 
ure. No  person  can  be  divested  of  it  but  by  deposition.'' 
"  Yet,"  it  is  added,  "  an  elder  may  become  by  age  or  infirm- 
ity incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  his  office ;  or  he 
may,  though  chargeable  with  neither  heresy  nor  immorality, 
become  unacceptable  in  his  official  character  to  a  majority 
of  the  congregation  to  which  he  belongs.  In  either  of  these 
cases  he  may,  as  often  happens  with  respect  to  a  minister, 
cease  to  be  an  acting  elder.  Wheneyer  a  ruling  elder,  from 
either  of  these  causes,  or  from  any  other,  not  inferring  crime, 
shall  be  incapable  of  serving  the  church  to  edification,  the 
session  shall  take  order  on  the  subject,  and  state  the  fact  to- 
gether with  the  reasons  of  it  on  their  records."  These  words 
qualify,  the  otherwise  unqualified  statement,  that ''  the  office 
of  elder  is  perpetual  and  can  not  be  laid  aside  at  pleasure." 
But  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  qualification 
is  this,  viz.:  that,  in  the  case  of  any  individual  elder,  inabil- 
ity to  serve  the  church  to  edification,  arising  from  any  cause, 
not  inferring  crime,  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  his  ceasing  to 
be  an  acting  elder.  Any  one,  therefore,  who  has  such  an 
inability,  may  cease  to  exercise  his  office  and  may  give  up 
his  sessional  membership.  But  no  otJiers  may.  Such  is  the 
law.  To  say  that  this  law  authorizes  or  allows  the  election 
of  elders  with  the  understanding  that  after  a  given  time  they 
are  to  cease  the  exercise  of  their  office,  unless  reinstalled, 
seems  to  us  a  perversion  of  its  meaning. 

It  is  true  that  the  unacceptabiUty  of  an  elder  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  is  mentioned  as  a  sufficient  ground  for 
his  leaviug  the  session ;  but  such  a  rule  being  itself  excep- 
tional, can  not  justify  the  adoption  of  another  rule  much 
more  sweeping  and  general.  The  proposed  plan  would  make 
every  elder  retire  at  the  end  of  his  term,  unless  reelected ; 
and  the  retirement  would  be  without  any  implication  of  un- 
acceptable service. 
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Terms  of  Service  Not  Anti-Presbyterian. 

Nevertheless,  while  convinced  that  our  present  law  is  op- 
posed to  the  idea  of  term-service  in  the  session,  we  would 
also  express  the  opinion  that  our  constitution  is  not  radically 
or  extremely  opposed  to  that  idea.  Because,  in  our  view,  the 
general  principles  of  Presbyterianism,  which  are  also  the  es- 
sential  laws  of  our  constitution,  are  not  opposed  to  this  plan 
of  term-service  at  all. 

In  considering  any  written  form  of  government  it  behooves 
us  to  discern  carefully  what  may  be  fundamental,  and  what 
may  be  of  lesser  importance.  Nor  is  this  discernment  diffi- 
cult. The  good  sense  and  careful  judgment  of  men  enable 
them  to  distinguish  between  those  laws,  in  any  practical  sys- 
tem, which  impart  to  it  enduring  value  and  power,  and  those 
arrangements  which  are  merely  incidental  or  subsidiary. 
These  latter  may  sujBFer  changes  even  while  the  system  as  such 
remains  unaltered ;  and  it  shows  no  unfriendhness  to  a  system 
to  suggest  changes  which  either  may  render  it  more  con- 
formed to  its  own  essential  laws,  or  in  some  other  way  may 
make  it  more  effectual  for  good.  Now  if  we  consider  the 
question  of  term-service  in  the  session  with  reference  to  the 
radical  principles  of  our  system,  we  think  that  harmony 
rather  than  opposition  will  be  found.  To  illustrate  our 
meaning,  let  us  mention  two  principles  of  church  polity  which 
are  fundamental  in  our  constitution,  and  which,  perhaps  be- 
yond any  others,  are  dear  to  Presbyterians. 

1.  One  of  these  is  suggested  by  the  statements  of  our 
Book,  that  elders  are  the  "  chosen  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple," and  that  no  elder  shall  continue  to  exercise  his  office 
when  he  may  have  become  '*  unacceptable  to  a  majority  of 
the  congregation."  Our  constitution  is  chiefly  based  on  the 
principle  that  church  authority  should  rest  on  the  reason, 
conscience,  and  Christian  character  of  God's  people ;  and  this 
principle,  with  us,  takes  practical  form  in  the  idea  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  chosen  by  them,  are  the  safest 
and  best  agents  of  ecclesiastical  government.  We  prefer  rep- 
resentative rule  to  that  of  popular  assemblies,  even  in  the 
case  of  single  congregations,  not  because  we  would  limit  the 
government  "  of  the  people  by  the  people,"  but  because  rep- 
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resentation  expresses  the  well-considered  and  conscientions 
judgment  of  the  church  more  perfectly  than  any  popular  as- 
semblies could.  But,  if  these  statements  be  true,  it  is  clear 
that  such  subordinate  rules  should  be  adopted,  at  any  period 
of  the  Church's  history,  as  may  best  contribute  to  realize  this 
idea  of  representation. 

The  history  of  the  Church  shows  that  the  law  of  represen- 
tation, in  the  midst  of  opposing  and  limiting  influences,  has 
made  advances  commensurate  with  the  character  of  successiye 
civilizations,  and  with  the  increase  of  general  intelligence  and 
wisdom  among  the  people.  In  all  ages  government  by  lead- 
ing men,  representing  more  or  less  nearly  the  thought,  con- 
science and  principle  of  the  church,  has  existed.  But  in  pa- 
triarchal times,  primogeniture  and  hereditary  descent,  chiefly, 
determined  the  way  in  which  offices  of  control  should  be 
filled.  Afterwards,  among  the  Jews,  elders  appear  not  to  have 
been  elected  by  popular  suffrage,  but  to  have  been  appoint-ed 
or  recognized  as  properly  qualified  persons  by  the  already 
existing  body  of  elders.  In  New  Testament  history  we  do 
not  read  of  any  election  cf  elders ;  though  doubtless  the 
apostles  and  evangelists  set  apart  only  such  men  as  were  ac- 
ceptable to  each  church.  In  the  subsequent  early  days  of 
Christianity,  and  previous  to  the  corruptions  of  Popery,  it 
is  well  known  that  the  election  of  ecclesiastical  rulers  was 
submitted  to  the  people,  and  the  usage  of  all  Befonned 
churches  has  yet  more  fully  developed  this  principle.  In 
short  the  law  of  populur  representation  in  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment  has  developed  itself  more  and  more  as  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  succej^sive  generations  admitted  (f  it.  And  now 
•—as  activity  and  vigilance  in  God's  cause  are  ever  required — 
the  question  with  us  should  be,  "  How,  in  our  day,  can  this 
principle  of  the  proper  representation  of  the  people  be  most 
effectually  carried  out  ?"  Plainly,  any  measure  which,  while 
contributing  to  this  end,  will  not  be  accompanied  by  over- 
balancing disadvantages,  ought  to  be  seriously  considered. 
The  adoption  of  the  rule  of  term-service,  instead  of  that  of 
life-long  service,  in  the  session,  is  claimed,  by  those  who  ad- 
vocate it,  to  be  such  a  measure. 

2.  Again,  our  constitution,  in  expressly  discouraging  the 
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exercise  of  spiritual  offices  whenever  that  exercise  maj  no 
longer  be  "  to  the  edification  of  the  church,"  refers  to  another 
principle  of  our  polity,  which  is  even  yet  more  fundamental 
than  that  of  popular  representation.  It  is  the  principle  that 
aU  our  methods  and  rneasures  shotdd  be  devised  and  regvlaied 
for  the  best  promotion  of  our  Lord's  cause  and  kingdom. 
Any  change  in  ecclesiastical  customs,  which  tends  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls,  finds  in  that  tendency 
a  sufficient  warrant  for  its  adoption.  It  matters  not  how 
venerable  a  law  may  be  with  age,  or  how  dear  long  use 
may  have  made  it  to  us,  or  with  what  precedent,  authority 
and  learning  it  may  be  upheld,  with  what  usefulness  it  may 
have  been  accompanied  in  the  past,  or  even  with  what  con- 
Teniences  and  advantages  it  may  be  now  attended  ;  the  rule, 
which,  on  the  whole,  does  not  promise  best  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  church  and  the  furtherance  of  the  Lord's  work, 
must  give  place  to  that  rule  which  does.  So  far  as  we  know 
all  Presbyterians  hold  this  principle.  Indeed,  the  success- 
ful denial  of  it  would  be  to  obstruct  if  not  to  destroy  the  life 
and  progress  of  our  church.  It  would  load  us  down  with 
past  traditions  and  usages ;  it  would  give  us  the  burden  of 
Chinese  perfection  or  of  Bomish  infallibility. 

We  shall  not  here  discuss  the  question,  whether  the  rule  of 
term-service  in  the  session  would  conduce,  more  than  that  of 
life-long  service,  to  the  order  and  peace,  the  brotherly  fellow- 
ship, the  activity  and  enterprise  and  Christian  success,  of  a 
congregation.  But  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
Presbyterian  principles,  no  other  ground  of  action  in  this 
matter  can  compare  with  this  question  in  importance.  We 
believe  even  that  no  rule  or  practical  method  recommended 
to  us  by  the  example  of  inspired  men  ought  to  be  sustained 
in  opposition  to  this  supreme  scriptural  principle  that  all 
things  should  be  done  "  unto  edification."  For  the  Church 
of  God,  in  this  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  that  free- 
dom which  she  now  enjoys  from  the  fixed  and  specified 
methods  of  the  old  economy,  is  bound  from  age  to  age 
to  exercise  all  her  wisdom,  and  to  seek  out  the  best 
possible  modes  and  agencies  for  the  advancement  of  her 
work. 
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Deliverances  of  General  Assemblies. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  some  decisions  of  our  General  Assem- 
blies ;  for  we  naturally  expect  such  utterances  to  be  well 
considered,  and  to  accord  with  the  essential  principles  of 
Presbyterian  polity.  It  was  enacted  by  the  O.  S.  Assembly 
(in  1849)  that  "  an  elder  who,  by  removal  or  otherwise,  ter- 
minates his  connection  with  the  session  by  whom  he  was 
ordained,  requires  installation  before  he  can  regularly  exer- 
cise again  the  office  in  the  same  church  or  in  any  other  one." 

The  Assembly  in  this  gave  voice  to  what,  previously  to  its 
action,  was  (if  we  may  so  speak)  an  unwritten  part  of  our 
Constitution.  For  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  the 
above  resolution  are  essentially  different  from  any  of  those 
exceptional  cases  in  which,  according  to  our  Book,  one  may 
"  cease  to  be  an  acting  elder."  These  latter  involve  unac- 
ceptability,  or  inability  in  the  elder.  But  here  mere  re- 
moval from  one  congregation  to  another,  without  any  evi- 
dence of  such  disqualification,  puts  the  man  outside  of  the 
session,  both  of  the  church  he  leaves  and  of  that  to  which  he 
goes.  In  some  Presbyterian  bodies,  we  believe,  an  elder 
carries  his  right  to  sessional  membership  with  him ;  but  the 
universal  custom  of  our  denomination  is,  that  he  can  not  be 
a  member  of  session — can  not  "  exercise  his  office  " — ^in  a 
second  congregation,  without  installation  ;  which  of  course 
involves  reelection,  or,  at  least,  popular  assent  by  a  show  of 
hands. 

This  is  a  nearer  approach  to  the  principle  of  term-service 
in  the  session,  than  any  made  by  our  Book.  It  involves  the 
general  idea  that  an  elder  who  may  be  in  no  way  disqualified 
for  his  work  should  yet  be  the  actual  choice  of  the  people 
whom  he  serves.  But,  owing  to  those  social  changes  which 
so  rapidly  alter  the  membership  roll,  and  the  character  of 
churches,  many  elders,  under  our  present  system,  would  find 
it  difficult  to  say  that  they  are,  or  ever  were,  the  actaal 
choice  of  the  people  whom  they  rule. 

Again,  in  1835,  our  then  undivided  Assembly  resolved  that 
the  election  of  a  ruling  elder  for  a  term  of  jeax&,though  irreg- 
7dar,  was  not  invalid.  This  statement  is  very  much  to  our 
purpose.    For  it  plainly  declares  that,  although  the  rule  of 
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our  Book  would  be  broken  by  such  an  election,  yet  there 
would  be  no  infraction  of  the  essential  principles  of  church 
gOTemment. 

But  further :  in  the  N.  S.  Assembly  of  1852,  although  an 
overture  to  change  our  rule  so  as  to  admit  of  term-service 
was  voted  down,  the  following  deliverance  was  made : 
"  While  such  an  organization  of  a  session  is  not  anti-Pres- 
byterian, yet  the  Assembly  would  discourage  the  adoption 
of  such  a  principle,  from  respect  to  the  plain  meaning  of  our 
mle.  But  nothing  in  this  resolution  is  intended  to  disturb 
the  relations  of  those  churches  which  have  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  limited  period  to  the  service  of  elders.*'  What 
more  explicit  testimony  could  we  desire,  than  that  of  these 
Assemblies,  to  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  term-service,  though 
irregular — i.  e.,  inconsistent  with  our  established  rules — is 
yet  nor  inconsistent  with  the  more  fundamental  principles  of 
Presbyterian  Church  government?  Moreover,  the  enunci- 
ation of  this  fact,  though  far  from  an  endorsement  of  the 
system  of  term-service,  is  yet  quite  as  much  as  could  have  been 
expected.  The  wonder  rather  is  that,  in  the  absence  of  gen- 
eral interest  regarding  the  subject,  the  Assemblies  were  not 
influenced,  by  long-continued  and  well-nigh  universal  usage, 
to  magnify  the  idea  of  life-long  service.  Had  this  been  de- 
clared by  them  a  most  important  and  inviolable  principle, 
the  utterance  could  scarcely  have  been  regarded  as  unnatu- 
ral or  extraordinary. 

Opinion  qf  Dr.  Samuel  Miller. 

Along  with  these  public  decisions  the  views  of  eminent  in- 
dividuals might  be  adduced.  We  shall  refer  to  the  teachings 
of  only  one  distinguished  man.  The  revered  Dr.  Samuel 
Miller,  formerly  Professor  of  Church  Government  in  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  says,  in  his  work  on  Church 
Government,  that  the  office  of  ruling  elder  is  perpetual  and 
can  not  be  laid  aside  at  pleasure  ;  and  gives  his  own  opinion 
in  favor  of  this  permanency  of  office.  Yet  he  also  adds  the 
following :  "  The  writer  is  here  stating  what  is  the  actual  con- 
stitution of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  to  this  point.  He 
does  not  suppose  however  that  there  is  any  infringement  of 
Presbyterian  principles  in  the  annual  election  of  ruling  elders 
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formerly  practiced  in  the  church  of  Scotland  and  still  prac- 
ticed in  the  Dutch  and  French  churches.  Where  a  church  is 
large,  containing  a  sufficient  number  of  grave,  pious  and  pru- 
dent members  to  furnish  an  advantageous  rotation,  and  where 
the  duties  of  the  office  are  many  and  arduous,  it  may  not  be 
without  its  advantages  to  keep  up  some  change  of  incumbency 
in  the  office." 

Ancient  Scottish  Usage. 

We  have  now  shown  from  the  law  and  the  testimony  of  our 
own  Presbyterian  Church,  that  the  idea  of  term-service  does 
not  conflict  with  the  essential  principles  of  her  government ; 
it  seems  on  the  contrary  to  be  favored  by  them.  These  state- 
ments may  be  impressively  confirmed  by  reference  to  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  our  venerable  mother,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  fact  referred  to  in  the  passage  from 
Dr.  Miller,  should  certainly  have  weight  with  us  all,  viz.,  that 
the  term-service  of  elders  was  a  part  of  tlve  original  constitution 
of  the  Scottish  Church.  John  Knox,  that  great  and  trae- 
hearted  man,  introduced  in  his  own  land  the  polity  which  he 
had  seen  in  operation  under  Calvin  in  Geneva.  In  the  "First 
Book  of  Discipline"  which  he  drew  up  in  1560,  we  read  thus  : 
"  The  electioun  of  Elderis  and  Deaconis  ought  to  be  used 
everie  yeare,  least  that  by  long  continuance  of  suche  officaris 
men  presume  upon  the  libertie  of  the  church.  It  hurtis  not 
that  one  man  be  retained  in  office  mo  years's  than  one,  so 
that  he  be  appointed  yearlie  by  common  and  fre  electioun."* 
These  words,  to  us,  have  a  manly  sound.  They  indicate  a 
true  Presbyterian  determination  to  maintain  the  freedom  and 
just  rights  of  the  people.  They  are  worthy  of  their  author  ; 
and,  we  doubt  not,  they  correctly  express  the  mind  of  bath 
the  great  reforming  fathers  of  Scotland  and  of  France. 

This  rule  of  yearly  election  was  reenacted  when  the 
"  Second  Book  of  Discipline"  was  drawn  up,  in  1578,  eighteen 
years  after  the  first  was  adopted  ;  and  it  continued  for  some 
time  the  rule  of  the  Scottish  Church,  We  do  not  know  why 
the  practice  was  ever  laid  aside.  Probably  the  great  property 
and  political  distinctions  of  Scotch  society  would  confine  the 
offices  to  a  few  men  ;  indeed,  but  few  probablj  were  qualified 

*  KnoxVWorks,  Wodrow  EduT^VoTii.  ^T^U. 
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to  fill  them.  We  believe,  too,  that  many  influential  persons 
were  opposed  to  annual  elections  from  the  first.  The  tenden- 
cy of  an  aristocracy  is  always  to  support  permanency  of  offi- 
cial position.  Hetherington  informs  us  that  the  Scotch  peo- 
ple of  those  early  days  were  "  little  better  than  serfs  and 
bondmen,"  and  that  "  the  Protestant  nobility  were  by  no 
means  satisfied  .  .  .  with  the  regulations  of  the  Beformer's 
discipline."  Indeed,  it  is  wonderful  that  the  principle  of  pop- 
ular representation  obtained  so  emphatic  a  recognition  dur- 
ing the  first  generation  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland. 
On  the  Continent  social  distinctions  existed ;  but  they  prob- 
ably were  not  felt,  to  any  great  extent,  among  the  members  of 
the  church.  For,  until  the  present  day,  the  custom  of  term- 
service  in  the  Session  continues  to  prevail  in  the  Beformed 
(lurches  of  Europe. 

The  Westminstbb  Standabds. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  those  Westminster  Standards,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  church  of  Scotland  less  than  a  hundred 
years  after  Knox  had  drawn  up  "  The  First  Book  of  Disci- 
pline," and  which,  since  that  time,  have  been  generally  ac- 
cepted by  the  various  branches  and  off-shoots  of  the  Scottish 
Keformation.  We  believe  that  even  till  this  day  aU  English- 
speaking  Presbyterians,  save  those  of  our  own  body,  hold  to 
the  Westminster  form  of  Government,  and  that  also  our  own 
church  had  no  other  standard  till  comparatively  recent  times. 
For  men  are  yet  living  who  can  remember  the  adoption  of  our 
present  directory. 

The  Westminster  Book — or,  as  it  is  entitled,  "The  Humble 
Advice  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  now  sitting  by  Ordinance  of 
Parliament,  at  Westminster,  concerning  Church  Oovernmeni" — 
■was  drawn  up  in  1644.  This  was  accepted  and  ratified,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1645,  by  the  General  Assembly  held  in  Edinburgh. 
It  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  it  was  enforced  there,  as  in  Scotland,  by  the  re- 
quirement of  subscription  on  the  part  of  ministers.  The  men 
■who,  in  1706,  composed  the  first  regularly  organized  Presby- 
tery in  this  country,  were  ministers  of  trans-Atlantic  ordina- 
tion, who  had  accepted  "  The  Westminster  Confession  as  the 
confession  of  their  faith,"  and  who  had  promised  to  adhere 
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"  to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  govemment  contained  there- 
in."* These  standards  were  afterwards  adopted  in  several 
important  meetings  of  Presbyteries  and  Synods ;  and  finallj> 
in  1758,  they  entered  into  the  basis  on  which  the  Xew  Tork 
and  Philadelphia  Synods  united  so  as  to  form  our  present 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  following  declaration  was  in  the 
Plan  of  Union  :  "  Both  Synods  having  always  approved  and 
received  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  ....  we  do 
still  receive  the  same  as  the  confession  of  our  faith,  and  also 
adhere  to  the  plan  of  worship,  government,  and  discipline 
contained  in  the  Westminster  Directory."  There  was  also  the 
following  resolution  :  "  No  Presbytery  shall  license  or  ordain 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry  any  candidate  until  ....  he 
promise  subjection  to  the  Westminster  Directory." 

This  Plan  of  Union  fixed  the  constitution  of  our  church 
for  thirty  years,  till,  in  1788,  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  (i.  e.  the  supreme  judicatory  of  our  church) 
divided  itself  into  four  synods,  and  remodeled  the  constitu- 
tion so  as  to  admit  of  the  General  Assembly.t  We  have  no 
copy  of  the  Form  of  Govemment  as  it  then  stood,  but  the 
Synod  in  a  letter  to  the  Presbytery  of  Suffolk  said :  "  There 
are  no  principles  in  it  different  from  the  Westminster  Direc- 
tory ;  only  the  same  rendered  more  explicit  and  more  con- 
formable to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  America."  The  Westminster  Directory,  therefore, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  law  of  our  church  till  the  year  1821, 
when  our  present  plan  of  Govemment  and  Discipline  was 
enacted. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  fact  that  t?ie  Westminster  Book  does 
not  conflict  unth  the  idea  of  term-service  in  the  session^  but  rather 
makes  room  for  it^  furnishes  strong  additional  evidence  that 
this  idea  is  not  opposed  to  Presbyterian  principle  in  general^ 
nor  even  to  that  Presbyterianism  which  belongs  historically 
to  our  own  church.  Before  quoting  the  words  of  the  book, 
we  may  remark  that  the  Westminster  Assembly  evidently  re- 
garded the  term  "  elder  "  as  belonging  more  properly  to  tiie 
pastor  or  minister  of  the  Word  than  to  any  other  ecclesias- 

*  Webster's  Hist.  Pres.  Ch.  In  America,  p.  92. 
t   Hodge's  Hist.  Pres.  Ch.  in  America,  p.  600. 
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tical  officer.  This  indeed  indicates  the  general  spirit  of  the 
members  of  that  Assembly  on  this  subject.  They  did  not  re- 
present the  elder's  office  of  government  as  nearly  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  ministry  of  the  Word ;  as  is  now  done  by 
some  expounders  of  our  law.  The  word  "  session"  also,  does 
not  occur  in  the  Westmiuster  Book.  We  do  not  read  of  a 
*'  session"  consisting  of  the  *'  pastor  and  ruling  elders,"  but 
only  of  "  the  rvUng  qfficet'8^''  of  a  particular  congregation. 

Kow  it  is  true  that  the  Westminster  plan  declares  that  the 
officers  of  the  church  are  "  some  extraordinary,  as  apostles, 
evangelists,  and  prophets,  which  have  ceased,  and  others  or- 
dinary and  perpetual,  as  pastors,  teachers,  and  other  church 
governors,  and  deacons."  But  it  is  evident  that  the  word 
"  perpetual"  here,  does  not  designate  the  permanency  of  of- 
fice-holding in  the  man,  but  only  the  permanency  of  the  office 
in  the  church.  To  say  '^  the  office  of  apostle  has  ceased,  but 
that  of  pastor  is  perpetual,"  means  simply  that  apostles  have 
not  existed  at  all  times,  but  that  there  always  have  been,  and 
always  will  be,  pastors.  Such  words  teach  nothing  regarding 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  pastoral  office  should 
be  filled  by  each  of  those  whom  Providence  may  call  to  it  in 
a  perpetual  succession. 

The  whole  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Book  concerning 
ruling  elders  (beyond  what  has  just  been  stated)  may  be 
given  in  the  following  quotation :  "As  there  were  in  the  Jew- 
ish church  elders  of  the  people,  joined  with  the  Priests  and 
Ijevites  in  the  government  of  the  church,  so  Christ,  who  hath 
instituted  a  government  and  governors  ecclesiastical  in  the 
church,hath  furnished  some  in  his  church,  besides  Ministers  of 
the  Word,  with  gifts  for  governments  and  with  commission  to 
execute  the  same  when  called  thereunto  ;  who  are  to  join  with 
the  minister  in  the  government  of  the  church — ^which  officers 
Reformed  churches  commonly  called  Elders."  Now  what  is 
there  in  these  words  to  require  permanancy  of  official  service  ? 
Those  "  other  church  governors"  "  which  are  commonly  called 
Huling  Elders"  are  spoken  of  as  persons  "  furnished  with  gifts 
for  government  and  with  commission  to  execute  the  same  :" 
but  this  commission  is  not  to  be  acted  on  at  all  times  ;  for  the 
words  are  added  "  when  called  thereunto."     That  is,  how- 
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ever  qaalified  a  man  may  be  and  however  clear  his  tes- 
timonials of  qualification  may  be,  he  must,  (like  a  commis- 
sioned officer  in  our  military  service)  be  assigned  a  po8^ before 
he  can  exercise  authority.  But  suppose  a  congregation 
should  call  such  a  one  to  rule  over  them  for  a  given  term  of 
years,  and  that  he  should  exercise  his  office  till  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term.  He  surely  could  not  now  consider  him- 
self "  called  "  to  continue  his  rule,  unless  he  should  first  be 
rejected.  To  do  so  would  be  manifest  usurpation  on  his 
part. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Westminster  divines  did  not  hold 
to  the  right  of  a  people  to  make  such  a  limited  requisition 
on  one's  services.  But  what  evidence  is  there  that  they  did 
not  ?  In  our  view  it  is  more  than  likely  that  they  did.  And 
certainly  (what  should  be  the  main  point  with  us)  their  Book 
— the  universally  received  standard  of  Presbyterians — ^is  per- 
fectly consonant  with  an  election  such  as  we  have  mentioned. 
Were  that  Assembly  now  in  session  and  the  subject  submit- 
ted to  their  judgment,  they  would,  we  are  sure,  be  slow  to 
say  that  a  single  congregational  vote  would  in  all  cases  be  a 
sufficient  call  to  a  life-long  rule  over  God's  people.  They 
would  be  more  likely  to  say  that  where  many  persons  could 
be  found  qualified  to  exercise  authority,  and  where  the  hab- 
its and  ideas  of  the  community  demanded  a  government  re- 
sponsible to  the  people,  or  even  admitted  of  it,  the  institu- 
tion of  such  a  government  would  be  advantageous  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  church.  The  spirit  of  that  Assembly  was 
far  removed  from  the  support  of  oligarchy  in  any  form. 

"  Eeformed  "  Usage  in  General. 

Did  space  permit  we  might  sustain  the  general  position  of 
this  essay  as  to  the  consistency  with  Presbyterian  principle 
of  the  idea  of  term-service  by  specific  appeals  to  the  practice 
of  those  churches  in  Europe  which  are  the  most  closely  al- 
lied to  us  in  doctrine  and  government.  The  general  state- 
ment may  suffice,  that  the  various  "  Reformed  "  churches  of 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany  and  Holland,  (which, 
taken  collectively,  might  be  called  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Continental  Europe)  together  with  their  cognate  churches 
in  our  own  land,  aU  elect  elders/or  limited  terms  to  their  con" 
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aistortea  (or  sessions,)*  This  certainly  is  an  important  fact ; 
and  it  is  one  of  special  significance  when  considered  in  con- 
nection with  that  other  fact  ahreadj  noticed,  namely,  that, 
the  practice  of  Scotch  Presbyterians  was  at  first  the  same  as 
that  of  those  on  the  Continent,  and  that  it  continued  the  same  for 
many  years. 

Remembering  these  things,  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
our  present  custom  is  a  departure  from  the  proper  law  of  the 
tribes  of  our  Calvinistic  Israel.  The  fact,  moreover,  that  the 
Reformed  churches  on  the  Continent  are  not  State  churches, 
while  the  Scotch  Church  was  long  a  State  establishment,  and 
even  yet  it  is  partly  so,  indicates  that  influences  from  with- 
out rather  than  from  within  have  caused  the  change.  When, 
also,  we  call  to  mind  that,  till  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
nothing  in  the  statute  law  of  our  church  conflicted  with  the 
plan  of  term-service,  while  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
constitution — government  representative  of  the  people,  and 
government  for  the  best  advancement  of  the  Lord's  work — 
appear  to  favor  the  plan,  nothing  seems  necessary  to  com- 
plete our  argument.  The  proof  that  the  idea  of  term-service 
in  the  session  agrees  with  the  essential  nature  and  historical 
development  of  Presbyterian  polity  is,  to  us,  convincing  and 
satisfactory. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

Having  already  passed  the  limits  of  a  moderate  length, 
which  we  proposed  for  our  essay,  we  shall  defer  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  till  a  future  time.  But  we  trust  that 
enough  has  now  been  said  to  vindicate  those  who  advocate 
the  adoption  of  this  new  plan — which  yet  is  an  old  one — ^from 
any  charge  of  reckless  innovation.  Our  present  effort  has 
been  exclusively  directed  to  the  support  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  term-service  in  the  Session.  Whether  this  principle 
should  be  applied  as  an  imperative  or  as  a  permissive  law  of 
the  church — of  what  length  terms  of  service  should  be — and 
in  what  way  the  standing  of  existing  elders  might  or  should  be 
affected  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  rule-— are  questions  of 
importance  which  we  can  not  now  consider.     The  rule  of  the 

*  We  are  indebted,  for  the  above  statement,  to  a  learned  Professor  of  Charch 
History  connected  with  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  of  the  U.  S. 
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Reformed  (Dutch)  church  is  that  **  elders  shall  be  chosen  to 
serve  two  years,  except  when  chosen  to  fill  a  yacancj  ;*'  and 
in  that  church  one-half  the  consistory  is  elected  every  year. 
Thus  the  law  of  term-service  is  imperative,  and  the  term  is 
fixed  at  two  years.  We  think  that  with  us  the  permissive 
rule  would  be  preferable.  We  know  some  of  our  churches 
which  elect  elders  to  serve  for  three  years  ;  that  is,  they  elect 
one-third  of  the  session  annually.  Others  have  biennial  elec- 
vtions,  at  which  one-third  of  the  session  are  chosen  to  serve 
six  years.  Nor  would  it  appear  to  us  an  improper  compro- 
mise between  the  present  system  and  that  proposed  to  be 
rendered  lawful,  should  a  church,  while  adopting  the  rule  of 
term-service,  nevertheless  apply  it  only  to  future  elections) 
and  request  already  existing  elders  to  remain  permanently 
members  of  its  session.  That  also  is  an  excellent  law  of  the 
Reformed  Church  which  makes  an  elder  eligible  for  represen- 
tative service  in  any  of  the  higher  courts,  even  though  he 
may  not  be  a  member  of  the  existing  consistory.  Then,  along 
with  term-service,  we  might,  and  we  should,  institute  the 
Great  or  the  Grand  Session,  corresponding  with  the  Great 
Consistoiy  of  the  Dutch  Church.  Of  this  Session  aU  who  had 
ever  been  elected  elders  by  the  congregation  should  be  mem- 
bers. The  possession  by  a  church  of  a  considerable  body  of 
prudent  and  experienced  elders,  who  might  assemble  at  the 
call  of  the  session  or  of  the  pastor,  for  consultation  and  ad- 
vice on  important  questions  of  general  interest,  would  be  a 
most  excellent  addition  to  our  present  system.  What  pastor 
or  bench  of  elders  in  any  large  church,  has  not  often  felt  the 
need  of  such  an  assembly — ^larger  than  the  ordinary  session, 
and  also  more  likely  to  deliberate  well  than  a  congregational 
meeting  would  be  ?  That  want  would  be  supplied  vdth  us,  as 
it  is  among  our  Reformed  brethren,  by  "  the  congregation  of 
elders." 

Such  topics,  however,  as  these,  merit  extended  considera- 
tion ;  and  a  full  discussion  of  them  by  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  our  Church  will  naturally  follow,  if  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  term-service  be  accepted  as  agreeable  with  the 
teachings  of  Presbyterianism,  Inspiration^  and  Expediency. 
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Art.  v.— the  JUDICIAL  TRIAL  OF  JESUS. 
By  Rev.  E.  P.  Rogers,  DJ).,New  York. 

In  the  year  1492,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  a  most  intoler- 
ant prince,  expelled  a  number  of  Jewish  families  from  Spain. 
A  descendant  of  one  of  these  families,  Joseph  Salvador,  pub- 
lished at  Paris  a  learned  work  entitled,  "  A  History  of  the 
Institutions  of  Moses,  and  the  Hebrew  people."  In  one 
chapter  he  treats  of  "  the  administration  of  justice  among 
the  Hebrews,"  and  adds  an  account  of  "  the  trial  and  con- 
demnation of  Jesus."  In  this  chapter  he  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  the  trial,  considered  merely  as  a  legal  proceeding, 
was  perfectly  conformable  to  Jewish  law. 

M.  Dupin,  an  eminent  French  lawyer,  reviewed  this  part  of 
Dr.  Salvador's  book,  and  denied  the  correctness  of  his  state- 
ment. His  work  shows  great  skill  and  learning.  It  was  first 
published  in  the  "  Oazette  de  Tribunaux,''  and  afterwards  in 
a  separate  volume.  We  propose  in  this  paper  to  give  a  brief 
resume  of  his  argument. 

The  case,  as  presented  by  the  Jewish  writer,  is  this  :  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph  of  Bethlehem,  a  Jewish  citi- 
zen, on  arriving  at  man's  estate,  set  up  a  claim  that  he  was 
divine,  and  insisted  upon  it.  This  was  in  direct  violation  of 
one  of  the  most  solemn  and  inexorable  statutes  of  the  Jewish 
Code — that  against  blasphemy.  For  this  crime,  he  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed  according  to  law. 

The  French  reviewer  takes  issue  with  the  Jewish  Doctor, 
on  this  point.  He  denies  emphatically,  that,  eveu  upon  Jew- 
ish principles,  Jesus  was  fairly  tried,  and  lawfully  condemned. 
Claiming  for  our  Lord  only  that  he  was  a  Jewish  citizen,  he 
maintains  that  his  trial  and  sentence,  so  far  from  being  con- 
formable to  the  laws  of  the  nation,  were  a  flagrant  violation 
of  them,  and  that  the  whole  case  was  an  instance  of  the  ille- 
gal and  malicious  persecution  of  an  innocent  man,  resulting 
in  a  wanton  and  unparalleled  judicial  murder.  His  position  is 
really  that  taken  by  St.  Peter,  in  his  famous  Pentecostal  ser- 
mon, so  far  as  the  trial  of  Jesus  was  concerned :  "  Him,  being 
delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of 
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Opd,  ye  have  taken,  and,  mth,  tvicked  hands,  have  crucified  and 
slain"     (Acts  ii.  23.) 

A  carefiil  examination  of  the  legislation  of  the  Hebrews, 
teaches  that  no  system  of  jarisprudence  which  the  world  has 
ever  known,  displays  such  extraordinary  care  to  protect  the 
liberty  and  rights  of  the  citizen.  The  basis  of  the  Mosaic 
system,  was  the  unity  of  the  people.  They  were  everything ; 
and  everything  in  the  system  was  done  for  them.  In  no  na- 
tion was  there  more  freedom  of  speech  or  action,  and  all 
modern  systems  of  jurispradence  and  government  have  made 
little  appreciable  advance  beyond  the  Mosaic  code,  in  secur- 
ing and  maintaining  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

In  criminal  cases,  the  accused  was  entitled  to  a  pnblic  trial, 
and  to  perfect  freedom  of  defense.  No  man  could  be  con- 
victed on  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness.  There  must  be 
at  least  two,  who  were  cognizant  of  the  facts,  and  whose 
veracity  could  not  be  impeached.  The  judges  were  obliged 
to  sift  the  evidence  most  carefully,  and  if  a  witness  was  found 
to  have  sworn  falsely  he  was  liable  to  the  same  penalty  to 
which  the  accused  was  exposed.  The  examination  of  the 
witnesses,  and  all  that  passed  between  the  prosecutor  and  the 
accused,  was  in  open  court,  and  before  the  people ;  and  when 
a  man  was  condemned  to  death,  the  witnesses,  whose  evidence 
convicted  him,  were  required  to  inflict  the  first  blows.  This 
tended  to  ensure  great  caution  in  the  giving  of  testimony.  It 
was  to  this  that  our  Lord  alluded  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery,  "  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let 
him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her."     (John  viii.  7.) 

The  mode  of  proceeding  in  criminal  trials,  was  this  :  The 
accused  person  was  legally  arrested  by  the  proper  officers, 
and  brought  into  court.  The  papers  in  the  case  were  read, 
and  the  witnesses  were  called.  Each  received  a  solemn  charge 
from  the  president  of  the  court,  declaring  the  penalty  for 
false  swearing,  and  then  gave  his  testimony.  The  confession 
of  an  accused  person  was  not  allowed  to  decide  a  case,  in  the 
absence  of  two  other  witnesses.  It  was  a  standing  rul^  in 
the  Jewish  courts,  that  no  man  was  to  be  allowed  to  preju- 
dice his  own  case.  After  the  evidence,  which  was  required 
to  be  direct,  was  given,  those  judges  who  were  not  convinced 
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of  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  stated  their  opinion   and   its 
ground.    Then,  they  who  believed  him  guilty,  did  the  same. 
Then  the  accused  had  liberty  to  speak,  or  to  b 3  heard  by 
counsel ;  and  what  was  said  in  his  behalf  commanded  the 
most  impartial  attention.     The  case  was  then  summed  up  by 
the  presiding  judge,  and  the  spectators  were  dismissed.     The 
Totes  of  the  judges,  of  whom  there  were  twenty-three,  were 
then  taken.     Eleven  votes  sufficed  for  acquittal,  but  thirteen 
were  required  for  conviction.      K  any  of  the  judges  stated 
that  they  could  not  give  a  verdict,  two  more  elders  were  added, 
and  if  necessary  two  more,  until  sixty-two  were  assembled, 
making  a  grand  council.     If  a  majority  of  these  were  for  ac- 
quittal, the  prisoner  was  instantly  discharged.     If  he  was 
convicted,  the  sentence  was  postponed  to  the  third  day.  Dur- 
ing this  interval,  the  judges  were  forbidden  to  take  up  any  other 
case.    They  were  required  to  abstain  from  excessive  eating, 
and  from  the  use  of  liquors,  and  everything  which  might  af- 
fect the  clear  and  healthy  action  of  the  mind.     On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day,  they  came  into  court.     Each  judge  was 
then  called  on  to  repeat  his  decision  of  the  case.     If  any  one 
who  had  previously  voted  for  conviction,  said  :  "  I  change  my 
opinion,  and  acquit  the  accused,'*  he  was  recorded  as  for  ac- 
quittal.    But  no  judge  who  had  first  voted  to  acquit,  was  al- 
lowed to  change  his  vote.     If  now  a  majority  condemned,  the 
convict  was  taken  to  the  place  of  execution,  attended  by  two 
magistrates,  but  the  judges  &11  remained  on   the  bench.     At 
the  door  of  the  judgment-hall,  an  officer  was  stationed  with 
a  flag  in  his  hand.     A  second  officer  on  horseback  followed 
the  prisoner,  and  at  short  intervals  looked  back  to  the  judg- 
ment-hall.   If,  in  the  mean  time,  any  person  should  come  to 
the  judges  and  declare  that  he  had  additional  evidence  to 
offer  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  the  officer  at  the  door  of  the 
judgment-hall  waved  his  flag,  and  the  prisoner  was  brought 
back.    Even  it  the  prisoner  himself  declared  to  the  attendant 
magistrates,  that  he  remembered  something  which  he  had  not 
stated  to  the  judges,  they  brought  him  back,  and  he  had  this 
privilege  five  times.     If  none  of  these  things  occurred,  the 
procession  advanced  at  a  slow  pace  toward  the  place  of  exe- 
cution.   A  herald  went  before,  who,  in  a  loud  voice,  made 
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this  proclamation,  stating  the  prisoner's  name  :  "  This  man 
is  led  to  punishment  for  such  a  crime.  Such  and  such  wit- 
nesses have  testified  against  him.  If  any  one  has  eyidence 
to  give  in  his  favor,  let  him  come  forth  quickly.*' 

Before  the  final  execution  of  the  sentence,  a  narcotic  drink 
was  given  to  the  prisoner,  in  order  that  his  sensibilities  might 
be  blunted,  and  death  be  less  terrible. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  laws  for  the  conduct  of  capi- 
tal trials  could  be  more  just  and  humane  than  these.  The 
most  enlightened  Christian  legislation  is  not  in  advance  of 
them. 

Turning  now  to  the  record  of  the  trial  of  Jesus,  and  con- 
sidering him  simply  as  a  Jewish  citizen,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
show  that  every  requirement  of  the  law  was  violated  in  his 
case,  and  that  all  the  proceedings  were  illegal,  malicious,  and 
diabolically  wicked.  No  respect  was  paid  to  the  rights  which 
he  could  claim  as  a  citizen ;  and  his  arrest,  trial  and  con- 
demnation were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

In  the  first  place,  we  learn  from  the  record  that  the  Chief 
Priests,  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  actuated  by  jealous  hate 
against  Jesus,  for  his  influence  among  the  people,  took  coun- 
sel t(^ether  as  to  the  best  means  of  putting  him  out  of  the 
way.  They  would  have  procured  his  assassination,  but  they 
were  afraid  to  take  so  bold  a  step.  So  (Luke  xx.  20)  they 
employed  certain  persons  of  infamous  character  to  act  as 
spies  and  informers  against  him.  These  persons  were  in- 
structed to  go,  pretending  to  be  honest  inquirers  after  truth, 
and  question  him  on  matters  of  conscience,  seeking  to  draw 
something  from  him  that  might  be  tortured  into  a  charge  of 
treason  or  blasphemy,  on  which  he  might  be  denounced  to 
the  government.  St.  Luke  says :  "  And  they  watched  him, 
and  sent  forth  spies,  which  should  feign  themselves  just  men, 
that  they  might  take  hold  of  his  words,  that  so  they  might 
deliver  him  to  the  power  and  authority  of  the  governor." 
But  this  mean  and  infamous  proceeding  was  frustrated  by  the 
shrewdness  with  which  Jesus  replied  to  the  questions  asked, 
and  the  wretched  sneaks,  and  they  who  employed  them,  were 
baffled  in  this  unlawful  attempt  to  entrap  their  victim. 

What  shall  now  be  done  ?    A  solemn  council  was  called, 
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not  as  a  legal  tribunal,  but  to  consult  as  to  the  course  to  be 
taken  against  Jesus.  His  recent  miracles  had  gained  him 
additional  followers,  and  aggravated  the  fears  and  the  malice 
of  the  Jewish  Hierarchy.  At  this  council  Gaiaphas  deliber- 
ately gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Jesus  must  in  some  way  be 
put  to  death,  declaring  that  unless  he  was,  he  would  excite  a 
popular  revolution  against  the  Boman  power,  which  would 
only  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  nation,  and  their  own  per- 
sonal humiliation.  This  proposition  of  Caiaphas  was  one  of 
the  most  atrocious  which  could  be  made ;  but  it  tallied  with 
the  humor  of  the  assembly,  and  they  determined,  in  the  best 
possible  way,  to  carry  it  out.  Now,  up  to  this  time,  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  Jesus  had  committed  any  crime,  or  that 
there  was  any  legal  warrant  for  proceedings  against  him.  He 
had,  indeed,  bitter  enemies,  who  were  determined  to  compass 
his  death,  and  this  was  all.  There  was  no  charge  of  crime, 
no  warrant  for  arrest ;  nothing  but  a  secret  conclave  of  blood- 
thirsty men,  consulting  how  they  might  compass  the  death  of 
the  victim  of  their  cruel  hatred. 

The  next  feature  in  the  histoiy,  is  the  nefarious  bargain 
made  with  Judas  Iscariot.  We  need  not  stop  to  analyze  the 
character  or  the  motives  of  this  wretched  man,  whose  name 
is  covered  with  eternal  infamy,  as  the  betrayer  of  our  Lord, 
and  who  has  long  since  gone  to  his  own  place.  By  his 
treachery,  an  armed  band,  most  strangely  compounded  of 
Boman  soldiers,  the  Captain  of  the  Temple  guard,  with  some 
of  his  men,  private  servants  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  and  even 
several  members  of  the  Great  Sanhedrim,  armed  with  swords 
and  staves,  and  carrying  lanterns  and  torches,  seized  upon 
Jesus  at  night  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  without  any 
legal  warrant  or  order  of  arrest,  but  by  fraud  and  violence, 
hurried  him  away.  It  was  no  execution  of  a  legal  order.  It 
was  done  at  night,  which  was  itself  illegal.  It  was  done  by 
a  ruffian  band,  in  a  ruffianly  manner.  And  it  was  done  in 
utter  contempt  and  defiance  of  every  law  of  the  land.  "When 
they  had  seized  and  bound  him,  they  did  not  take  him  before 
the  proper  magistrate,  but  to  the  house  of  Annas,  who  en- 
deavored to  entrap  him  into  a  crimination  of  himself.  Fail- 
ing in  this,  he  sent  him  to  his  son-in-law,  Caiaphas,  the  High 
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Priest.  All  this  was  done  in  the  night,  contrary  to  Jewish 
law,  which  expressly  prohibited  judicial  proceedings  at  night. 
Here  Jesus  was  subjected  to  the  most  shameful  personal 
abuse.  He  was  smitten  upon  the  face,  spit  upon,  treated 
with  the  foulest  indignity,  all  in  absolute  contempt  of  law. 

In  the  early  morning,  while  it  was  scarcely  light,  the  San- 
hedrim was  assembled,  and  Jesus  placed  before  them.  Here 
we  notice  another  illegality.  It  was  the  season  of  the  Pass- 
over, the  most  solemn  of  the  Jewish  festivals.  According  to 
law,  no  judicial  trial  could  take  place  on  a  feast  day.  Like 
our  Sabbath,  it  was  a  "  dies  non  juridicus,"  and  all  proceed- 
ings were  null. 

But  in  spite  of  this,  they  proceed.  Caiaphas,  who  is  his 
judge,  acts  also  as  his  accuser.  Here  is  another  illegality. 
He  had  already  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  Jesus  should  be 
put  to  death.  He  now  sits  as  presiding  judge,  and  begins 
to  act  as  prosecutor  also.  In  conducting  the  examination, 
he  violates  the  laws  of  judicial  proceedings.  He  calls  on 
Jesus  to  testify  against  himself,  and  propounds  questions  of 
a  vague  and  general  character  about  doctrines  and  disciples, 
instead  of  facts.  And  when  Jesus  refers  him  to  witnesses,  as 
was  entirely  proper,  Caiaphas  permits  an  officer  of  the  court 
to  inflict  a  blow  upon  him  without  rebuke.   (John  xvii,  19-23.) 

Still  there  was  nothing  which  could  be  taken  hold  of  to  prove 
the  guilt  of  the  accused.  So  a  great  effort  was  made  to  find 
witnesses  against  him.  Men  were  easily  found,  who  could  be 
bribed  to  swear  to  any  thing,  but  when  they  were  examined, 
their  falsehood  was  so  plain  that  even  such  a  tribunal  did 
not  dare  to  find  him  guilty  on  their  evidence.  Finally, 
Caiaphas,  impatient  to  get  hold  of  something  on  which  Jesus 
might  be  condemned,  calls  upon  him  by  a  solemn  adjura- 
tion to  say  whether  he  does  in  reality  claim  to  be  the  Son  of 
God.  What  would  be  thought  of  such  a  proceeding  in  one  of 
our  courts  ?  Suppose  a  man  on  trial  for  his  life.  No  reliable 
testimony  is  brought  forward,  and  the  whole  case  is  on 
the  point  of  breaking  down  for  want  of  evidence ;  then 
the  judge,  interposing  and  commanding  the  prisoner  to  swear 
whether  he  was  guilty  or  not ;  obliging  him  to  act  the  part 
of  witness,  judge  and  jury  against  himself.     What  greater 
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infraction,  both  of  morality  and  law,  could  be  committed  ? 
7et  this  judge  persists  in  doing  this.  And  when  Jesus  re- 
plies that  he  did  make  such  a  claim,  the  Tindictive  Caiapbtfs 
at  once  declares  (again  in  the  very  face  of  the  law)  that  no 
finesses  were  necessary — that  the  prisoner  had  spoken  blas- 
phemy, and  was  worthy  of  death.  In  this  decision  the  coun- 
cil at  once  acquiesced. 

So  much  for  the  proceedings  before  the  Sanhedrim.  From 
first  to  last  every  rule  of  Jewish  law  for  the  conduct  of  capi- 
tal prosecutions  was  violated  in  his  case.  He  was  illegally 
arrested ;  illegally  examined  by  Annas ;  illegally  beaten  and 
spit  upon  in  the  High  Priest's  palace;  illegally  testified 
against  by  bribed  and  perjured  witnesses ;  illegally  cross- 
examined  by  the  Judge,  who  had  declared  before-hand  that 
he  ought  to  be  put  to  death ;  illegally  called  on  by  oath  to 
criminate  himself ;  and  illegally  condemned  on  his  own  ad- 
missions, without  any  corroborating  evidence  against  him. 

But  now  the  case  of  Jesus  had  reached  a  point  beyond 
which  even  his  most  malignant  enemies  could  not  carry  it 
without  help  from  a  foreign  power.  Could  it  have  been  done, 
the  insult,  abuse,  and  personal  violence  which  broke  out  upon 
Jesus,  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  would  have  been  followed  by 
his  speedy  execution.  But  the  Jews  were  a  conquered  peo- 
ple. They  could  no  longer  inflict  the  death  penalty  on  crim- 
inals. They  must  se^k  to  have  it  confirmed  by  the  Procurator, 
who  then  represented  the  imperial  court.  This  man  was 
Pontius  Pilate,  who  had  held  this  office  for  six  years.  To  him, 
therefore,  they  go,  taking  Jesus  with  them,  bound  as  one  con- 
demned to  die.  It  was  a  strange  and  striking  scene.  About 
five  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  with  vindictive  haste,  they 
hurried  their  victim  to  Herod's  palace,  where  Pilate  then  re- 
sided. "  They  were  a  group  of  strongly-marked  figures. 
They  wore  the  despairing  aspect  of  the  last  men  of  a  noble 
race.  The  dignity  of  the  old  prophet  was  not  there,  neither 
did  the  faithful  waiting  for  the  promises  light  up  those  fea- 
tures with  the  smiles  of  hope.  They  walked  along  that 
dolorous  path  like  the  ghosts  of  ancient  greatness.  The  ruins 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  seemed  to  totter  in  their  steps."*    They 

*  Rev.  U.  B.  Homer. 
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come  to  the  governor's  house,  but  they  can  not  enter.  It  i» 
the  dwelling  of  a  Gentile — ^a  heathen — to  enter  it,  will  defile 
a  ;^w,  and  those  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  are  too  con- 
scientious to  break  the  rule  of  their  ceremonial.  Their  spirit 
was  malicious,  their  errand  was  murderous,  but  they  could 
not  be  disqualified  for  the  Passover,  by  entering  a  Gtendle 
dwelling.  So  Pilate  comes  out  to  meet  them,  and  seeing  Je- 
sus bound  and  guarded  as  a  criminal,  demands  to  know  of 
what  he  is  accused.  This  was  a  hard  question  to  answer. 
They  knew  well,  that  a  charge  of  blasphemy  would  not  pass 
for  much  with  an  unbelieving  Boman,  and,  vexed  at  the 
question,  they  petulantly  replied,  "  If  he  were  not  a  malefac- 
tor, we  would  not  have  delivered  him  unto  thee."  (John  xviii. 
30.)  They  hoped  that  the  unscrupulous  governor  would  have 
condemned  him  without  any  troublesome  examination,  and 
they  can  not  repress  their  wounded  pride  and  disappointed 
malice.  But  Pilate  cared  little  for  that,  and  with  a  biting 
satire,  which  must  have  eaten  into  their  very  souls,  he  re- 
plied :  "  Take  ye  him  and  judge  him  according  to  your  law.'* 
(John  xviii.  31.)  He  saw  at  once  that  they  only  wished  to 
make  him  the  instrument  of  their  vengeance,  and  he  was 
not  disposed  to  be  a  mere  tool  in  their  hands.  So  he  told 
them  that  if  their  prisoner  had  broken  any  of  the  Jewish 
laws  they  might  take  and  deal  with  him  accordingly.  This 
they  knew  they  could  not  do,  and  therefore  concealing  their 
rage  and  mortification,  they  proceeded  to  make  a  charge 
against  Jesus.  But  instead  of  repeating  the  accusation  of 
blasphemy,  for  which  he  had  been  already  condemned  (though 
illegally)  by  the  Sanhedrim,  they  abandon  it  altogether,  and 
prefer  a  new  charge,  under  three  specifications :  1st.  "  We 
found  this  fellow  perverting  the  nation  ;"  2nd.  "  Forbidding 
to  give  tribute  to  Cffisar ;"  and,  3rd.  "  Saying  that  himself  is 
Christ,  a  king."  (Luke  xxiii.  2.)  Here  were  three  distinct 
accusations,  not  one  of  which  had  been  made  before  the 
Council,  the  two  first  of  which  were  palpably  false,  and  in 
respect  to  which  no  evidence  was  offered.  A  political  offense 
is  now  charged  upon  him,  and  of  this  the  Governor  is  obliged 
to  take  some  notice.  He  therefore  called  Jesus  into  the  judg- 
ment-hall, and  questioned  him  privately  as  to  these  charges. 
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The  result  was,  that  he  went  out  to  see  the  Jews,  who  re- 
mained outside  of  the  hall,  and  declared  to  them,  "  I  find  in 
him  no  fault  at  all."  (John  xviii.  38.)  This  was  doubt- 
less said  sincerely,  but  it  did  not  accord  with  the  determined 
purpose  of  the  Jews.  They  therefore  return  to  the  charge, 
and  now  they  accuse  Jesus  of  sedition.  "  Nay,  but  he  stirreth 
up  the  people,  throughout  all  Jewry,  beginning  from  Galilee, 
to  this  place."  (Luke  xxiii.  5.)  The  mention  of  Galilee  sug- 
gested to  Pilate  how  he  might  get  rid  of  the  case,  for  it  is 
plain  that  he  did  not  wish  to  condemn  Jesus  on  such  a  trum- 
pery charge,  merely  to  gratify  the  vindictive  hate  of  his  foes. 
So  learning  that  Jesus  was  a  Galilean,  he  determined  to  send 
him  to  Herod,  who  had  jurisdiction  in  Galilee,  and  who  hap- 
pened at  that  time  to  be  in  Jerusalem.  But  this  step  resulted 
in  nothing.  Herod  put  many  questions  to  Jesus,  but  he  made 
no  reply.  The  priests  and  Pharisees  continued  to  load  him 
with  accusations,  but  nothing  was  elicited  that  proved  his 
guilt.  So  Herod,  after  having  treated  him  with  ridicule,  sent 
him  back  again  to  Pilate,  evidently  seeiug  no  foundation  for 
any  serious  action  in  the  case. 

So  back  again  they  came  with  their  prisoner  to  Pilate,  de- 
termined to  force  him  to  give  judgment  in  their  favor.  But 
Pilate  still  demurs.  He  tries  to  reason  with  the  malignant 
mob.  He  said :  '^  Ye  have  brought  this  man  unto  me,  as  one 
that  perverteth  the  people,  and  behold  I,  having  examined 
him  before  you,  have  found  no  fault  in  this  man,  touching 
those  things  whereof  ye  accuse  him.  No,  nor  yet  Herod,  for 
I  sent  you  to  him,  and  lo !  nothing  worthy  of  death  is  done 
unto  him.  I  will  therefore  chastise  him,  and  release  him." 
(Luke  xxiii.  13-16.]  What!  chastise  an  innocent  man  I  Ap- 
ply the  scourge  to  one  not  convicted  of  crime !  Here  was  an- 
other gross  violation  of  law.  But  Pilate  probably  thought 
that  by  this  concession  he  might  satisfy  the  people,  and  es- 
cape any  further  trouble  in  the  case.  But  he  was  mistaken — 
even  the  sight  of  their  victim,  bruised  and  bleeding  from  the 
blows  of  the  lictors,  only  aggravated  the  fury  of  the  crowd* 
Like  hungry  tigers  they  had  tasted  blood,  and  were  only 
more  inflamed  with  rage.  Now  is  heard  the  fearful  cry, 
**  Crucify  him  !"  Their  maUce  is  unmasked ;  they  openly  de- 
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mand  his  death,  and  by  the  shameful  and  horrible  cross. 
The  Governor  hesitates,  and  plainly  shows  his  great  reluc- 
tance. Then,  with  a  diabolical  ingenuity,  they  touch  him  in 
the  tenderest  point,  and  charge  him  with  a  want  of  loyalty  to 
the  Emperor.  "  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Caesar's 
friend !  Whosoever  maketh  himself  a  king,  speaketh  against 
CsBsar."     (John  xix .  12.) 

The  storm  of  popular  fury  had  now  reached  such  a  height, 
that  Pilate  began  to  quail  before  it.  He  can  not  afford  to 
despise  that  last  significant  suggestion.  His  official  conduct 
can  not  bear  too  close  scrutiny.  Complaints  have  been  made 
before.  He  does  not  stand  too  well  with  the  imperial  court. 
If  he  provokes  this  people  to  charge  him  with  disloyalty,  he 
may  lose  his  office,  perhaps  his  life.  He  can  not  make  such 
a  sacrifice  to  save  the  life  of  an  obscure  Galilean.  And  so, 
with  a  vain  and  contemptible  demonstration  of  throwing  the 
responsibility  upon  the  Jews,  he  at  last  consents  that  it  shall 
be  as  they  will,  and  delivers  Jesus  to  them  to  be  crucified. 

Over  the  sequel,  the  dreadful  consummation,  we  cast  a  veiL 
We  need  not  repeat  the  fearful  story.  The  world  knows  it 
by  heart.  The  testimony  of  eighteen  centuries  has  been 
given  concerning  it,  and  that  verdict  will  never  be  reversed. 

But,  looking  at  this  history  purely  from  a  Jewish  stand- 
point, and  considering  Jesus  of  Nazareth  only  as  a  citizen, 
we  think  that  we  have  established  the  truth,  that  never  in  all 
the  annals  of  judicial  proceedings,  was  there  such  a  mockery 
of  law,  such  a  wanton  disregard  of  the  rights  of  an  accused 
man,  such  a  flagrant  outrage  upon  simple  justice.  Jesus 
'^  was  not  tried,  and  sentenced  according  to  law,  or  agreeably 
to  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  then  existing.*'*  The  awful 
retribution  which  so  soon  overtook  that  devoted  city,  where 
this  gigantic  crime  was  committed,  and  the  penalty  which 
for  so  many  centuries  has  pursued  the  nation,  whose  chief 
men  were  guilty  of  this  fiendish  deed,  have  testified  to  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven,  and  confirmed  the  charge  made  by  the 
bold  Apostle  Peter,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost :  "  lEm  being  cfo- 
iwered  by  tJie  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye 
have  taken  and  with  tvicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain^ 

»  M.  Dapln 
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Art.  VI.— the   ANTAGONISMS,    PERILS,    AND   GLORY 

OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  PHILOSOPHY.* 

By  John  W.  Mbara,  D.D.,  Prof,  in  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y. 

No  LIVING  man  has  a  right  to  be  indifferent  to  the  nature 
and  laws  of  his  own  mind.  Only  a  serious  misjudgment  and 
undervaluation  of  himself  can  lead  to  such  neglect.  The 
maxim,  know  thyself,  can  not  be  disobeyed  with  impunity. 
Xiife  in  all  its  aspects,  social,  domestic,  political,  conmiercial, 
and  even  religious,  without  philosophy,  will  be  common-place, 
hard,  worldly  ;  or  it  will  be  material,  gross,  luxurious  ;  with 
no  higher  enthusiasm  than  for  some  merely  utilitarian  pro- 
ject ;  some  march  in  the  line  of  material  greatness.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  the  eminently  wise  student  of  history,  De 
Tocqueville,  that  though  no  metaphysician  himself,  he  found 
the  ages  in  which  metaphysics  have  been  most  cultivated  to 
be  in  general  those  in  which  men  have  been  most  raised 
above  themselves. 

Many  of  the  hinderances  to  the  study  of  mind  are  common 
to  all  ages  and  circumstances.  The  mind  needs  to  be  stimu- 
lated and  keyed  up  to  the  work  of  self-inquiry.  Turning 
away  from  the  visible,  the  audible  and  the  tangible, 
from  the  varied  and  interesting  phenomena  of  nature,  from 
things  that  may  be  weighed,  and  measured  and  numbered, 
from  the  monuments  of  literature,  and  history  and  art,  it 
gives  us  a  sensible  shock  to  pass  into  those  inner  regions 
where  not  the  most  shadowy  material  forms  are  to  be  met, 
to  the  simple,  sacred,  silent  shrine  of  thought,  of  truth,  of 
being.  In  calling  forth  and  cultivating  the  reflective  con- 
sciousness, it  is  as  if  a  new  sense  was  brought,  with  pangs, 
into  being,  and  long  and  patiently  must  the  dim  forms  of 
thought  be  scanned,  and  the  powerful  spell  of  a  keen  and 
unvarying  attention  must  be  laid  upon  the  Proteus,  that  as- 
sumes all  the  changes  of  which  it  is  capable,  in  an  almost  in- 
divisible moment  of  time. 

How  irksome  to  break  up  that  characteristic  half  involun- 

*  Inaugnral  Address  delivered  at  Hamilton  College,  July  18,  1871. 
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tary  flow  of  the  mind's  experience,  which  is  determined  by 
the  laws  of  association,  by  the  current  of  passing  events,  or 
by  the  necessities  of  business !  Indolently  the  mass  of  men 
let  the  inward  tide  flow  on.  Drifting  is  so  comfortable !  But 
to  know  the  nature,  the  dimensions,  the  laws,  the  dynamics, 
the  sources  of  the  stream  which  is  bearing  them  on,  would 
require  them  to  face  the  current,  to  ply  the  oar,  to  dam  up 
the  waters  and  to  turn  them  into  altogether  a  different  chan- 
nel. Philosophy  is  the  reverse  of  revery,  and  it  is  the  most 
opposite  and  uncongenial  pursuit  to  lazy  folk  that  can  be 
found. 

Naturally  the  mind  is  not  patient  of  self-inspection.  It  is 
exceedingly  awkward  to  be  the  student  and  the  thing  studied 
at  the  same  moment.  Generally,  it  is  a  severe  enough  trial 
to  keep  the  mind  to  the  text-book,  or  the  problem  before  us ; 
but  to  be  the  problem  which  one  is  to  solve ;  to  hold  the 
mind  as  the  book  which  the  mind  is  to  master  ;  from  this,  in- 
dolent, easy-going,  worldly-minded,  peace-at-any-price  hu- 
man nature  turns,  with  an  aversion  well-nigh  unconquerable. 

And  yet  those  who  do  master  this  central,  supreme  domain 
of  knowledge,  who  penetrate  to  the  core  of  things,  who  com- 
prehend the  might  of  ideas,  who  advance  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge  on  the  field  of  philosophy,  rule  the  thoughts  of 
men  and  at  last  have  the  world  itself  at  their  feet.  For 
men  who  do  not  study  philosophy,  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
broad  philosophic  generalizations,  which  touch  society,  poli- 
tics and  religion.  "  After  all,"  says  De  Tocqueville,  "  men 
in  every  age  like  to  hear  about  their  souls,  though  they  seem 
to  care  only  for  their  bodies.  Indeed,  though  I  care  little 
for  the  study  (of  metaphysics)  I  have  always  been  struck  by 
the  influence  it  has  exercised  over  the  things  which  seem 
least  connected  with  it  and  over  society  in  general.  Even 
among  the  nations  that  read  leaat,  certain  ideas,  often  indeed 
very  abstract  ideas,  in  the  end  govern  society.  Oondillac, 
I  have  no  doubt,  drove  many  people  into  materialism  who 
had  never  read  his  book." 

Without  doubt,  we  have  lighted  upon  an  age,  in  some  pe- 
culiar respects,  unfriendly  to  the  pursuit  of  philosophical 
studies ;  an  age  whose  professed  philosophical  studies  even 
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are  antagonistic  to  the  essential  character  of  philosophy, 
and  some  of  whose  most  elaborate  and  able  systems  proceed 
upon  the  negation  of  a  large  and  leading  field  of  phUosoph- 
ioal  inquiry  as  chimerical.  To  all  man's  native  hinderances 
or  disinclination  for  such  pursuits,  especially  in  their  higher 
branches,  we  now  must  add  a  certain  uncongenial  atmos- 
phere, a  certain  ubiquitous,  unfriendly  sentiment,  a  discour- 
aging posture  of  much  of  the  thinking  mind  of  the  world  at 
large.  I  deem  it  not  amiss  for  one  entering  upon  the  posi- 
tion which  I  have  been  called  to  hold,  on  such  an  occasion,  to 
dwell  upon  the  Antagonisms,  the  Perils  and  tlie  Glory  of  the 
Spiritual  Philosophy. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  last  of  the  great  lights  of  that  philoso- 
phy have  ceased  now  for  half  a  generation  to  shine  upon  the 
earth.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  dying  in  1856,  closed  the  line 
of  great  teachers  in  the  Scottish  school,  himself  the  greatest 
of  them  all.  The  strength  and  majesty  of  his  character,  the 
purity  and  loftiness  of  his  aims,  the  giant  energy  of  his 
thought,  the  matchless  keenness  and  subtlety  of  his  dialectic ; 
the  clear  and  healthful  glow  which  he  poured  around  the 
obscure  and  tangled  field  of  his  inquiry ;  his  aspiring  genius 
linked  to  the  most  conscientious  sobriety  in  investigation ; 
his  vast  erudition,  which  never  detracted  from  his  originality, 
made  him  the  fitting  close  of  that,  eminent  line  of  thinkers 
to  whom  the  mature  Anglo-Saxon  mind  of  this  day  owes  its 
chief  philosophical  training.  In  that  grand  intellectual  phe- 
nomenon of  our  century,  Teutonic  modes  of  thinking,  long 
uncouth  and  foreign,  became  thoroughly  Anglicised ;  they 
were  guaged  and  fathomed,  they  were  mastered  and  analyzed 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  as  by  no  one  out  of  the  country  of 
their  origin ;  their  pretensions  were  exposed,  and  their  errors 
were  rebuked,  with  a  power  that  startled  the  thinking  world  ; 
while  their  excellencies  were  recogniz^d  and  appropriated 
and  made  current  as  the  common  treasures  of  philosophy. 

Qone  too  are  the  days  of  those  famous,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, unparalleled,  masters  of  speculation,  who,  from  the  time 
of  Immanuel  Kant,  for  a  century,  made  Germany  mistress  of 
the  universal  empire  of  thought;  made  Koenigsberg,  and 
Heidelberg,  and  Jena,  and  Berlin,  more  classical  and  more 
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popular  than  the  Academy  and  the  Porch ;  made  the  lectnre- 
halls  and  the  erudite  philosophical  discnssions  of  Kant,  and 
Pichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  the  gathering-places  of  crowds 
of  listeners,  as  enthusiastic  as  an  American  political  meet- 
ing ;  made  kings  willing  ministers  to  their  projects ;  brought 
officers  of  state  as  disciples  to  their  feet,  and  set  the  land  in 
joyful  ferment  with  the  splendid  achievements  of  philosophy. 

England  is  without  a  Coleridge,  France  once  had  a  Yictor 
Cousin,  America  a  Jonathan  Edwards.  Able  and  effectiTe 
defenders  of  the  spiritual  philosophy  are,  indeed,  not  wanting 
in  either  of  these  countries  at  this  day,  and  never  will  be 
wanting ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  grand  and  ele- 
vating interest  in  philosophy,  which  in  other  times  swelled 
the  breasts  of  youthful  scholars,  and  stirred  and  gave  tone 
to  all  social  and  intellectual  life,  has  dwindled  away  or 
Bought  a  widely  different  channel. 

The  great  antagonist  of  the  spiritual  philosophy  is  the 
immensely  aroused  scientific  interest  of  our  day.  Its  de- 
mands and  its  attractions/ are  absolutely  overwhelming.  There 
was  a  time,  and  it  lasted  for  centuries,  when  only  loose,  arbi- 
trary and  unprofitable  methods  were  employed  in  the  study 
of  nature  ;  while  intellectual  philosophy  had  long  held  a  ma- 
ture and  well-established  position.  The  accounts  are  bal- 
anced now.  Natural  science  is  revenged  to  the  full.  And 
now,  in  the  eager  realization  of  its  just  and  newly  ac- 
quired rights,  behold  this  science  striding  victoriously  to  the 
front,  unconscious  of  any  rights  of  precedence  in  any  other 
branch  of  knowledge  but  itself,  ready  to  demonstrate  its  own 
primacy,  not  more  by  the  vastness  of  its  discoveries  than  by 
the  marvelous  utility  of  its  results. 

In  fact,  the  terms  "  science  "  and  "  philosophy  "  have  fallen 
into  a  sort  of  popular  antagonism  ;  as  if  one  could  not  be  the 
other ;  as  if  all  of  science  belonged  to  nature  and  material 
ob j  ects  and  laws,  while  philosophy  was  mere  unsubstantial  the- 
ory and  speculation.  The  scientific  man,  in  popular  phrase, 
is  the  one  acquainted  with  the  round  of  natural  sciences,  in 
their  modern  development,  or  specially  skilled  in  some  one  of 
their  branches.  What  he  may  know  or  believe  of  intellectual 
science  is  of  little  account  in  this  popular  estimate.    And  the 
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effort  is  being  made,  with  a  respectable  show  of  snccess,  to 
disparage  that  whole  class  of  studies  which  can  not  be  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  pursait  of  natural  science,  or  with 
the  material  interests,  with  the  commercial,  manufacturing, 
agricultural  pursuits  of  men,  with  the  mines,  the  railroads,, 
the  shipping  and  the  telegraphs  of  the  world. 

It  is  demanded  that  our  established  systems  of  education 
shall  be  tested  and  re-oi^anized  according  to  the  standard  of 
direct  material  utility  in  the  sphere  of  natural  science.  Places 
must  be  found  in  our  institutions  of  learning,  not  only  for 
chairs  of  natural  science — than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
just  or  appropriate — ^but  for  what  are  called  "  Scientific 
Courses,"  and  for  applied  mathematics  and  physics,  the  ob- 
Tious  purpose  of  which  too  often  is,  not  learning  or  mental 
training,  but  the  turning  of  the  newly-discovered  capacities  of 
these  branches  most  rapidly  and  most  powerfully  upon  the 
wheels  of  the  mere  money-making  machine,  which  the  Amer- 
ican  youth,  in  school  and  out  of  school,  and  which  even  the 
wives,  daughters  and  sisters  of  America  are  threatening  to 
become.  It  is  to  seize  and  subsidize  Great  Nature  herself,  and 
to  extort  her  secrets,  that  we  may  set  up  a  trade  with  them. 

Science  is  courted  as  a  bride,  but  it  is  as  far  too  many 
brides  are  now-a-days  ;  not  for  intrinsic  loveliness  or  worth  ; 
not  for  beauty  ;  not  from  pure  affection  ;  not  in  the  simple, 
unconscious  exercise  of  a  divine  instinct ;  but  from  a  cool 
calculation  of  the  effect  upon  the  profit  and  loss  column  of 
the  ledger.    How  much  is  she  worth  ?    Will  it  pay  ? 

But  whether  with  a  view  to  profit  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
an  aroused  and  keen  interest  in  the  whole  broad  field  of 
material  knowledge  prevails  as  never  before  in  the  world's 
history.  The  keys  are  discovered  to  so  many  surprising  se- 
crets of  nature.  Even  the  remotest  stars  flash  to  us  the  story 
of  their  being,  and  rude  rocks  and  scratched  and  worn  boul- 
ders, and  dark,  grimy  excavations  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  the  mud  and  sand  of  alluviums,  and  the  tiny  particles 
dredged  from  the  motionless  abysses  of  the  ocean,  aU  shine 
with  a  lustre  and  shape  themselves  into  a  language  as  cohe- 
rent, as  eloquent  and  as  captivating  as  a  poem  or  a  romance. 
Such  prying  eyes  and  so  many  recording  hands  are  directed 
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towards  tlie  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  that  the  sobfie 
laws  of  the  ^inds,  the  clouds,  the  storm  and  snnshine,  are  fairly 
laid  hold  of  by  the  hand  of  science.  An  army  of  explorers 
is  girdling  the  earth,  penetrating  the  awful  soHtudes  of  the 
Polar  seas,  or  overcoming  tropic  heats  and  miasmas,  encoun- 
tering the  perils  of  barbarism,  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
centres  of  civilization,  sinking  out  of  sight  for  years,  and 
only  heard  of  in  doubtful  rumors  of  death  and  life,  of  safety 
and  peril.  The  long-buried  vestiges  of  ancient  history,  sa- 
cred and  profane,  are  being  unearthed  with  indefatigable  in- 
dustry. 

The  fact  is,  man  has  fallen  in  love  with  this  lower  world,  this 
earthly  home  of  his,  as  modem  science  is  explaining  and  un- 
folding it  to  his  view,  and  discovering,  in  grander  fuUness 
and  efficacy,  its  power  to  contribute  to  his  comfort  and  to 
aggrandize  his  position.  Nature  has  appeared  to  him  anew, 
dressed  by  modem  science  in  the  trappings  of  youth  and 
novelty,  with  broader  brows  and  queenlier  aspect,  and  he  is 
bewitched  into  a  new  idolatry,  as  real  as  when  every  element 
was  personified,  and  every  natural  feature  was  haunted  by  a 
divine  or  a  godlike  personage. 

Such  an  exaltation  of  material  forces  and  interests  is  un- 
favorable to  self-inquiry ;  excites  prejudices  against  meta- 
physical studies,  and  usurps  the  time  and  energies  in  exactly 
opposite  lines  of  thought,  vacates  the  mind  of  spiritual  em- 
ployments and  associations,  and  leaves  that  class  of  its  facul- 
ties so  long  unused,  that  they  become  enfeebled,  paralyzed, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  extinct. 

And  yet  so  universal  are  the  claims  of  intellectual  philo- 
sophy, that  they  may  be  justified  on  this  very  field  of  natural 
science  in  some  of  their  most  impressive  and  convincing  as- 
pects. 

Every  science  includes  a  study  of  the  instruments  by  which 
its  facts  are  reached.  The  astronomer  revelling  in  the  vast 
disclosures  of  his  telescope,  dares  not  despise  or  consider  su- 
perfluous an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  instru- 
ment on  which  he  depends.  On  the  contrary,  the  perfection 
of  his  discoveries  has  been  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge 
of,  and  power  over  his  instrument.     The  slightest  flaw  in  his 
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lenses,  the  slightest  error  in  the  arrangement  of  his  delicate 
measuring  apparatus,  will  put  him  out  in  his  calculations 
Lnndreds  of  millions  of  miles,  and  will  utterly  invalidate  his 
results. 

In  like  manner,  the  chemist  is  solicitous  about  the  quality 
and  purity  of  the  agents  by  which  he  interrogates  nature, 
the  delicacy  of  his  balances,  the  materials  of  his  crucibles, 
the  strength  of  his  acids  and  the  genuineness  of  his  tests. 
He  is  only  a  dilletante  in  his  profession,  a  triiier  on  the  out- 
skirts of  his  science,  going  to  his  experiments  as  playthings, 
if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  powers  and  principles  of  his  appa- 
ratus. 

And  what  is  the  student,  the  scholar  and  the  philosopher, 
who  sends  penetrating  glances  all  around  the  cosmos,  and 
neglects  the  observing  agent,  the  grand  capacity  that  guages, 
marshals  and  moulds  all  objects  into  a  scientific  whole,  but  a 
greater  trifler,  a  child  only  playing  amid  the  vast  enginery  of 
the  universe  ?  He  takes  his  flight  through  all  the  realm  of 
nature,  and  revels  in  the  magnificent  wealth  of  his  discov- 
eries. And  great  as  is  that  vast  ocean  of  being  and  of 
worlds,  its  most  impressive  lesson  and  most  legitimate  infer- 
ence is  the  marvellous  capacity  of  the  being  that  can  know 
and  measure  and  systematize  them  aU.  And  this  is  the  very 
object  he  deems  it  unessential  to  his  pretensions  as  a  philos- 
opher to  know.  In  all  that  round  of  discovery  he  has  come 
upon  no  being  that  discovers  but  himself,  and  without  him 
and  beings  formed  like  him,  capable  of  scientific  knowledge, 
the  divine  order  of  the  universe  would  be  as  if  it  were  not. 
Chaos  would  not  differ  from  cosmos.  "  Man  is  but  a  reed," 
says  Pascal,  *^  the  frailest  in  nature ;  but  he  is  a  reed  that 
thinks.  Should  the  universe  crush  him,  man  would  be  nobler 
than  that  which  destroys  him ;  for  he  knows  that  he  dies : 
while  of  the  advantage  which  the  universe  has  over  him,  the 
universe  knows  nothing !" 

It  is  mind  that  observes ;  it  is  mind  that  looks  brightly 
through  the  eye,  that  prolongs  itself  through  the  optician's 
tube,  that  initiates  itself  into  the  secrets  of  the  heavenly  mo- 
tions by  the  delicate  instruments  and  mathematical  pro- 
cesses of  the  astronomer,  that  knocks  at  the  very  doors  of 
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remotest  stars  and  wrests  from  them  the  secrets  of  iheir  be- 
ing by  the  spectroscope. 

It  is  from  the  depths  of  the  mind  that  those  laws  of  gen- 
eralization are  evolved ;  and  that  great,  that  supreme  in- 
strument of  scientific  progress,  that  fountain  of  science  itself, 
that  only  possibility  of  reaching  scientific  results  in  any  and 
every  department  of  human  research,  the  Principle  of  Gener- 
alization, is  a  simple  fact  of  our  mental  organization. 

How  defective  that  knowledge  which  ignores  the  knower ; 
which  searches  every  comer  of  the  kingdom,  but  is  uncon- 
cerned about  the  king  ;  which  revels  in  the  splendor,  yastness 
and  profundity  of  knowledge  while  turning  its  back  upon  the 
incomparably  greatest,  richest,  profoundest  object  of  them 
all — the  intelligent,  conscious  nature  of  man !  Man,  made  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  crowned  with  glory  and  honor, 
and  with  all  thiQgs  put  under  his  feet,  shows  unmistakably 
that  the  moral  disorder  of  his  nature  has  penetrated  his  in- 
tellect, by  the  reluctance  with  which  he  obeys  the  axiom 
KNOW  THYSELF.  "  There  is  but  one  object,"  says  Augustine, 
"  grander  than  the  rational  mind  of  man ;  and  that  is  the 
Creator  himself." 

Are  we  pursuing  natural  science  as  a  means  of  cultivating 
the  higher  powers  of  thought?  We  are  far  from  despising 
it  on  that  view.  But  that  peculiar  mode  of  study  which  we 
are  inculcating,  in  which  the  object  of  the  study  is  the  stu- 
dent, and  the  student  is  the  thing  studied,  aside  from  the  re- 
sults obtained,  is  a  most  effective  exercise  and  culture.  The 
mind  steadies  itself  to  observe  and  steadies  itself  to  be  ob- 
served. Every  effort  is  a  double  process,  a  two-fold  obstruc- 
tion. The  power  to  think  is  cultivated  with  peculiar  effi- 
ciency ;  we  acquire  faciUty  in  grasping  elusive  and  intangible 
shapes.  We  gain  a  power  of  seeing  clearly  in  what  was  for- 
merly the  dark.  Tracts  of  truth  as  indefinite  as  the  outlines 
of  a  planetary  continent,  grow  distinct ;  grand  laws  and  pro- 
cesses as  certain  and  invariable  as  gravitation,  are  recognized 
in  the  domain  of  spiritual  knowledge,  and  at  last  a  science 
arises.  The  facts  shape  themselves  into  a  sublime  and  con- 
tinuous whole,  and  Divine  Philosophy,  nearest  to  the  skies 
of  all  human  sciences,  is  born.     Eldest  of  Urania,  she  bears 
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a  brow  all  garlanded  with  stars ;  her  looks  are  directed  now 
upon  the  nearest,  and  now  upon  the  most  remote  objects,  or 
rise  in  recognition  of  her  home.  Meditation  sits  upon  her 
soulful  and  pensive  countenance.  Her  sceptered  arm  is 
stretched  forth  in  the  attitude  of  command.  Queen  absolute 
of  ail  sciences,  she  gives  them  their  laws,  which  they  can  not 
transcend  or  alter.  Even  those  who  despise  or  neglect  her, 
unconsciously  follow  her  guidance,  and  render  her  homage  at 
every  step  of  their  progress  in  a  true  knowledge  of  nature. 
Their  triumphs  are  her  triumphs,  and  their  most  splendid  con- 
clusions are  reached  in  accordance  with  her  primal  laws.  To 
her,  and  her  alone,  is  the  final  appeal  in  deciding  the  ultimate 
principles  of  all  science. 

And  whence  arose  the  revolution  in  scientific  inquiry  which 
commenced  with  noticing  the  fall  of  an  apple  as  an  instruc- 
tive event,  and  which  has  led  to  such  amazing  results  in 
physical  science  in  our  days  ?  Not  in  the  laboratory  of  a 
chemist,  or  the  observatory  of  an  astronomer,  but  in  the 
brain  of  an  intellectual  philosopher.  It  is  Lord  Bacon's 
Novum  Organum;  his  announcement  of  the  great  mental 
process  of  the  induction  of  particulars,  that  stands  at  the  front 
of  the  movement.  It  was  Lord  Bacon  who  broke  down  the 
paramount  influence  of  the  scholastic  philosophy;  who 
branded  the  class  as  spiders,  whose  webs  are  spun  out  of 
their  own  bodies,  and  who  held  up  the  true  way  of  observa- 
tion as  that  of  the  bee,  which  gathers  its  material  from  the 
flowers  of  the  field  and  of  the  garden,  and  then,  ex  propria 
/dcuUatej  elaborates  and  transforms  them. 

To  the  inquirer,  whose  mind  has  been  imbued  with  this 
first  philosophy,  and  who  has  learned  to  trace  in  the  wonders 
of  every  science  the  wonders  of  his  own  intellectual  frame, 
there  is  no  physical  research,  however  minute  its  object,  which 
does  not  at  once  elevate  the  mind  and  derive  elevation  from 
it.  Even  the  material  world  will  appear  more  admirable  to 
him  who  contemplates  it  from  the  height  of  his  own  mind, 
and  who  measures  its  infinity  with  the  range  of  his  own  as- 
piring faculties.  There  is,  indeed,  in  nature  a  wonderful  cor- 
respondence to  the  innate  capacities  of  the  human  mind.  As 
the  younger  Fichte  has  beautifully  said, '' There  is  something 
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in  the  indiyidnal  phenomenon,  of  the  natnre  of  a  herald  or 
prophet,  aD  intimation  of  something  higher.  And  while  the 
primal  word,  the  general  tnith,  exists  already  in  the  observing 
spirit,  it  is  only  when  this  herald's  torch  touches  the  sense 
that  the  enkindled  word  leaps  from  the  depths  of  the  spirit  to 
consciousness."  "  And  thus,"  he  says, "  true  knowing  is  rather 
comparable  to  a  sympathising,  mutually-completing  conver- 
sation between  spirit  and  world,  in  which,  like  two  lovers, 
each  one  guesnes  at  the  thought  of  the  other  before  it  is 
half  expressed."  Bather  would  we  say,  that  the  external 
world  is  itself  the  bearer  and  witness  of  the  glorious  thou^ts, 
the  sublime  laws,  the  transcendent  beauty,  and  the  order  of 
another  mind,  and  that  it  has  all  its  interest  to  us  because 
we  are  created  in  his  image,  and  because,  through  the  know- 
ledge of  his  works,  we  gain  knowledge  of  him,  and  find  in 
them  a  link  intermediate  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite ; 
a  stepping-stone  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator. 

Not  the  only,  nor,  perhaps,  the  worst  result  of  this  outward, 
earthward  tendency  of  the  popular  thought  of  our  time,  is  to 
disparage  and  neglect  metaphysical  study.  Sometimes  this 
very  earthly-mindedness,  with  scarcely  a  shade  of  spiritualizing 
faculty,  will  undertake  to  philosophize.  What  it  can  not  destroy 
it  will  degrade  to  its  own  dreary  level.  It  will  attempt  to  show 
us  the  mind,  but  it  will  be  only  in  its  outer  relations,  with  a 
mangled,  fragmentary  view  of  its  powers  and  processes,  strip- 
ped of  its  spiritual  dignity  and  its  pure  fountains  of  original 
truth.  It  will  essay  to  philosophize,  but  the  result  has  been 
called,  with  more  truth  than  gracefulness, "  dirt  philosophy." 
The  gold  and  silver  and  jewels  of  speculation  are  cast  into 
the  crucible ;  there  is  an  elaborate  and  prolonged  use  of 
workmen's  tools,  and,  amid  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  the 
hosannas  of  an  infatuated  throng  of  worshipers,  there  comes 
out  this  modem  calf  of  materialism  and  sensationalism. 

The  sensational  school,  without  formally  questioning  the 
vast  difference  between  mind  and  matter,  yet  places  the  mind 
in  such  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  outward  world  as  in- 
volves an  abject  slavery.  The  greater  becomes  the  tributary 
of  the  less.  Sensations  present,  sensations  remembered,  sen- 
sations associated,  sensations  expected — ^behold  the  meagre 
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-wardrobe  from  whicb  all  the  splended  departments  of  haman 
thonght  are  to  be  famished !     The  origical  elements  of  all 
thought  are  found  only  in  the  meeting  point  of  our  mental 
nature  and  our  bodily  organization.     Knowledge  ;  positive 
genuine,  trustworthy  possessions  of    the    thinking  being, 
there  are  none.    Knowledge,  which  the  spirit  has  by  crea- 
tive gift,  as  the  stamp  of  its  divine  original  and  mark  of  di- 
Tine  relationship,  knowledge  of   self  and  of   the    outward 
world,  judgments  to  be  recognized  and  trusted  as  pillars  of 
truth,  conscience  with  unquestioned  assertion  of  supreme  au- 
thority, with  the  sublime,  unresolvable  idea  of  virtue  as  in- 
trinsically and  everlastingly  good,  find  no  room  or  recogni- 
tion in  a  strictly  consistent  sensational  philosophy.     These 
inestimable  jewels  of  the  soul  it  steals  away,  and  puts  mere 
paste  imitations  in  their  place.   Truth  itself  becomes  a  name, 
a  shadow,  under  its  sophistries.     "No  infallible  objective 
mark,  no  common  measure,  no  canon  of  evidence,  recognized 
by  all,  has  yet  been  found,''  in  the  judgment  of  these  sensa- 
tional philosophers.    I  quote  the  language  of  the  late  George 
Grote,  Esq.,  one  of  their  leaders.    The  axioms  of  geometry 
and  mathematics,  the  simple  intuitive  assertion  that  two  and 
two  make  four,  are  not  distinguished  from  any  other  class  of 
our  beliefs.    They  are  not  unalterably  necessary  or  certain  ; 
they  may  not  be  true  in  every  part  of  the  universe  ;  elsewhere 
two  and  two  may  make  five,  and  two  parallel  lines  may  meet 
each  other.    We  are  liable  to  be  deceived  about  them,  as  the 
inhabitant  of  the  tropics,  in  his  belief  that  water  must  always 
be  fluid,  and  as  our  ancestors  were,  in  the  beUef  that  there 
could  be  no  antipodes.     Our  minds  have  no  inalienable,  in- 
fallible treasures  of  truth.     On  the  contrary,  falsehood  is  in- 
grained in  the  very  nature  of  our  minds,  which  constantly 
keep  up  a  delusive  show  of  necessity  and  certainty  to  which 
they  have  no  right.    Instead  of  being  bom  for  truth,  we  are 
victims  of  ignorance  and  error,  to  whom  the  idea  and  the 
love  of  truth  is  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing.     They  only  come 
nearest  the  truth  who  deny  its  attain  ableness.     Admit  that 
truth  is  a  riddle,  a  sphinx  ;  that  is  all  the  truth  you  can  know. 
It  is  interesting ;  it  tends  to  culture ;  it  gratifies  a  natural 
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craving  of  the  mind  to  pursue  inquiry  ;  we  can  have  no  bet- 
ter occupation  than  the  search  after  truth ;  but  no  one  can 
be  sure  that  he  has  it  save  in  some  relative  form,  either  in 
his  premises  or  in  his  conclusions.  A  philosopher  has  de- 
clared, in  so  many  words,  that  if  the  Almighty  should  offer 
him  truth  in  one  hand  and  the  search  for  it  in  the  other,  he 
would  prefer  the  search  to  the  truth  itself.  The  advocates 
of  the  sensational  philosophy,  which  refuses  to  allow  of  in- 
tuitions, or  of  absolute  truth,  might  well  use  the  language  of 
Lessing.  For  them  the  process  of  inquiry  has  all  the  inter- 
est, and  the  results  have  almost  none  at  all.  Against  such 
as  they,  may  we  not  fitly  quote  the  words  of  inspiration  : 
^'  Ever  learning  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth." 

And  what  an  ominous  black  shadow  is  cast  before,  as  we 
proceed  to  apply  the  principles  of  this  philosophy  to  moral 
topics  !  There  is  in  fact  but  a  single  brief  step  from  the  de- 
nial of  necessary  intellectual,  to  the  denial  of  necessary  moral, 
truth.  If  the  axioms  of  geometry  and  numbers  are  no  more 
certain  than  the  gatherings  of  our  experience,  what  deeper 
origin  have  the  axioms  of  morals  ?  If  there  may  be  worlds 
where  two  and  two  make  five,  and  two  parallel  lines  enclose 
a  space,  it  is  equally  supposable  that  in  such  worlds  also 
lying  may  be  a  virtue,  and  truthfulness  a  vice.  Here,  God 
encourages  veracity ;  might  he  not,  according  to  this  sen- 
sational school  punish  it  in  the  planet  Mercury  ?  And  no 
great  degree  of  acuteness  is  needed  in  discovering  the  plausi- 
bility of  such  inferences,  however  much  ingenuity  must  be 
expended  in  setting  forth  the  premises.  And  the  sensational 
philosophy,  although  taught  by  men  of  culture,  and  often, 
not  always,  of  pure  lives,  soon  has  its  following  among  the 
masses,  who  care  only  for  the  restraints  which  it  weakens 
and  removes. 

In  truth,*  the  moral  philosophy  of  Mill  has  no  genuine 
conscience,  and  no  sui  generis  quality  of  right  or  wrong.  Our 
moral  judgments  are  not,  in  his  view,  a  peculiar  part  of  our 

*  I  desire  to  acknowledge  ray  great  indebtedness,  in  all  this  discussion 
of  the  Sensational  Philosophy,  to  the  admirable  works  of  President  McGosh, 
on  the  Intuitions  of  the  Mind,  and  the  Defence  of  Fundamental  "jTruth. 
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nature  :  it  is  true — ^but  nothing  more  is  true — ^that  our  feel- 
ings of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation  are  peculiar 
feelings ;  "but  so,"  he  immediately  adds,  "  we  have  peculiar 
feelings,  created  by  association,  every  day."  He  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  special  feeling  of  obligation  which  claims  prece- 
dence over  every  other,  and  which  impresses  every  other 
with  its  right  to  supremacy ;  the  royal  faculty  of  the  soul, 
recognized  as  King  Dei  gratia,  even  when  its  authority  is  dis- 
obeyed, and  its  place  usurped  by  passion  or  selfishness.  The 
instinct  which  flushes  in  the  cheek  of  every  child,  the  belief 
that  is  cherished  as  an  inestimable  jewel,  by  the  best  and 
purest  of  human  beings,  and  that  bows  with  dismay  the 
foulest  and  the  worst ;  that  gives  the  dignity  of  eternal  truth 
to  the  simple  thought  of  a  child,  and  that  vibrates,  with  the 
keenness  of  remorse  and  the  anticipation  of  the  worm  that 
never  dies,  in  the  bosom  of  the  guilty  man  ;  the  fine  inward 
sense  of  the  mind,  discerning  moral  quality  as  the  eye  dis- 
cerns light ;  the  moral  reason  which  at  once  perceives  and 
distinguishes  between  good  and  evil,  and  which,  as  God's 
vicegerent  in  the  soul,  gives  no  account  of  itself  to  the  other 
faculties  ; — of  this  grand  and  noble  idea,  the  philosophy  that 
builds  upon  a  series  of  sensations,  knows  nothing.  It 
knows  nothing  of  morality  as  a  distinct  sphere,  or  as  a  real- 
ity worthy  the  name.  Utilitarianism.  That  is  what  it 
preaches ;  not  morality,  but  altogether  a  different  and  pretty 
much  an  opposite  thing.  Utilitarianism — a  method  which 
starts  in  sensations,  and  which  ends  in  sensations — not  quite 
so  crude  or  so  unsatisfactory,  but  sensations  after  aU.  What 
has  morality  to  do  with  that  ?  It  is  excluded.  Utilitarian- 
ism is  a  theory  set  up  in  her  place.  It  .is  a  culpable  abuse 
of  language  to  call  it  by.  her  name. 

Set  up  everything  else  beside  this  inward,  unfathomed, 
unanalyzable  sense  of  moral  obligation,  gather  around  what- 
ever mass  of  other  feelings,  collateral  associations,  sympathy, 
love,  fear,  recollections  of  childhood,  and  of  past  life,  self-es- 
teem and  desire  of  the  esteem  of  others,  as  Mr.  Mill  does, 
but  without  this  one  entirely  peculiar  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  is  wanting ;  you  have  in  fact 
no  arch,  no  mental  structure,  no  morality.    Behind  all  other 
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restraints,  the  inquiring  youth  will  still  ask  for  this,  which 
gives  all  their  validity  and  efficiency  to  the  others.  Or, 
missing  that,  he  will  listen  to  the  voice  of  passion,  pleading 
that  there  is  none  at  all,  and  plunging  him  in  all  the  mad- 
ness of  unrestrained  indulgence.  For  such  a  thing  as  sin, 
these  philosophers  have  no  place  in  their  systems.  Their 
ideal  is  not  lofty.  You  may  miss  it  and  not  be  vastly  the 
worse.  It  has  no  mountain  heights,  no  ringing  "  Excelsior,*' 
with  which  to  inspire  arduous  youths  for  the  steep  ascent ;  no 
sweep  of  glorious  Icmdscape  at  one's  feet ;  no  awful  sommit 
above,  where  the  pure  in  heart  may  see  God.  It  is  a  broad 
platform,  but  little  raised  above  the  common  level  of 
human  aspiration.  A  fall  from  it  is  no  catastrophe,  and 
there  is  no  special  nomenclature  for  the  fall,  as  there  is  no 
special  idea  involved  in  maintaining  one's  position  upon  it. 
To  fail  of  utilitarianism  is  a  matter  of  regret,  but  it  is  a  sin 
to  fall  from  virtue  and  from  God. 

And  what  has  Natural  Theology  to  expect  from  a  school 
that  questions  all  certain  possession  of  truth  by  the  mind? 
If  the  mind  has  no  right  to  say  more  of  anything  outside  of 
itself,  than  that  it  is  the  "  possibility  of  a  sensation,"  how  can 
it  inform  itself  in  any  rational  way  of  the  existence  of  a  God  ? 
If  it  has  not  inherent  power  to  grasp  truth  as  true ;  if  its 
supposed  original  idea  of  Deity  is  not  original,  and  does  not 
come  with  the  very  nature  and  construction  of  the  mind,  but 
is  a  matter  of  experience,  which  further  experience  may  show 
to  be  false  ;  if  the  very  idea  of  cause  and  effect  is  stripped  of  all 
necessity,  and  becomes  a  mere  inference  of  a  fallible  being  of 
exceedingly  limited  observation,  does  it  not  follow  that  Nat- 
ural Theology  becomes  a  series  of  guesses,  exercises  of  men- 
tal faculties,  without  a  particle  of  that  character  of  authority 
essential  to  the  very  idea  of  religion? 

According  to  Mr.  Mill,  every  one  of  our  natural  sciences, 
nay,  the  very  principles  and  axioms  on  which  we  gather  and 
pursue  them,  may  one  day  be  subverted,  and  even  shown  to 
be  the  reverse  of  what  they  are  now  to  us.  That  would  have 
a  very  unsettling  effect  upon  our  pursuit  of  science ;  bat 
bring  it  into  the  domain  of  theology  and  morals,  and  its 
effect  is  absolutely  overwhelming.     Concede  that  our  most 
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fandamental  ideas  of  Deity  as  infinitely  just,  benevolent  and 
tme,  may  be  wrong ;  and  that  the  future  experience  of  men 
may  just  as  fairly  bring  them  to  the  very  opposite  view  of  the 
attributes  of  God.  Concede,  I  say,  the  remotest  possibility 
of  such  a  reversal  of  the  poles  of  morality  and  theology,  and 
you  practically  abolish  both,  and  leave  us  without  either. 
Tou  invade  our  most  sacred  and  potent  ideas  of  a  future 
state  of  personal  existence,  and  you  utterly  confound  the 
relations  between  that  existence  and  the  present. 

And,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  no  place  is  provided  in  the 
sensational  philosophy  of  our  day  for  the  usual  argument  for 
the  existence  of  the  Deity.  The  philosophy  reaches  forth 
in  a  thousand  directions,  and  cherishes  the  most  ambitions 
plans  of  induction,  analysis,  and  generalization,  among  hith- 
erto intractable  and  subtle  regions  of  fact.  But  the  deadly 
vapors  of  atheism  hang  around  it.  Its  chief  teacher  was  an 
avowed  atheist,  and  his  philosophy  is  proudly  set  forth  as 
the  last  achievement  of  the  human  mind  in  casting  off  the 
trammels  of  rehgious  faith. 

But  even  in  the  founder's  own  person,  the  religious  instinct 
has  already  had  its  ample  revenge.  He  was  compelled  to 
recognize  the  craving  of  the  mind  for  some  kind  of  religion. 
The  last  act  of  the  positive  philosophy,  which  was  to  do  away 
with  all  religion,  is  to  frame  a  new  religion.  And  that  act  is 
admitted  to  be  a  farce,  by  Comte's  own  followers.  The  human 
race  is  to  be  the  object  of  the  worship  of  man,  the  "  Qrand 
Etre  "  of  the  new  religion.  That  which  craves  an  object  of 
worship,  is  to  satisfy  its  cravings  by  worshiping  the  craving 
subject.  Collective  humanity,  ^'the  continuous  residtant  of  all 
the  forces  capable  of  voluntarily  concurring  in  the  universal  per- 
fecting of  the  world" — there  is  the  object  to  which  childhood, 
and  youth,  and  hoary  age ;  to  which  the  sorrowing  and  the 
bereaved ;  all  those  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden ;  those 
that  through  lifetime  are  in  bondage  from  fear  of  death ; 
those  that  toil  from  dawn  to  night  under  the  weary  burdens 
of  life — to  this  dim  chimera  of  a  diseased  brain  must  they 
direct  their  prayers.  Mine  sacraments,  a  priesthood,  and 
daily  hours  of  devotion  were  prescribed.    Liberty  of  opinion 
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there  was  to  be  none.  These  new  philosophers  are  as  intol* 
erant  as  old  popes  and  fanatics.  Private  adoration  besides 
was  to  be  addressed  to  some  woman,  living  or  dead,  to  one*B 
wife,  or  sister,  or  mother ;  or  to  some  historical  personage, 
who  was  to  be  viewed  as  our  guardian  angel. 

Thns,  in  the  very  sphere  in  which  Positivism  was  to  show 
its  all-sufficiency,  it  has  shown  itself  merely  ridiculous.  Some 
of  the  most  distinguished  followers  of  Comte  join  in  the  laugh 
against  his  religious  scheme.  He  complained  of  his  British 
followers  that  they  would  not  contribute  to  the  beggarly 
support  of  the  religious  ceremonial  which  was  kept  up  in 
Paris.  A  trace  of  madness  is  not  unreasonably  suspected  in 
this  development  of  his  system,  the  whole  of  which,  however, 
shows  the  workings  of  a  great  but  morbid  intellect.  It  is 
known  as  a  historical  fact  that  C!omte,  in  the  opening  of  his 
career,  had  a  severe  attack  of  brain  fever,  terminating  in 
temporary  insanity.  In  1827,  according  to  De  Tocqueville, 
he  attempted  self-murder,  by  throwing  himself  into  the  Seine. 
He  was  rescued  by  a  policeman,  to  whom  thus  the  world  is 
indebted  for  the  light  of  the  Positive  Philosophy. 

Yet  Mr.  Mill,  while  scorning  to  accept  his  master's  religious 
views  and  observances,  proves  how  widely  astray  the  sensa- 
tional philosophy  has  led  him,  by  talking  of  a  religion  without 
belief  in  A  God,  which  may  rival,  in  its  ascendency  over  the 
human  mind,  all  other  systems. 

The  man  who  thinks  two  and  two  may  make  five  somewhere 
else  in  the  universe,  is  the  very  man  to  believe  that  some  time  a 
religion  may  exist  without  a  God.  Nor  is  there  anything  in 
his  philosophical  system  to  prevent  him  from  going  a  step 
further,  and  conceiving  a  religion  in  which  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  takes  the  place  of  Deity,  as  the  actual  and  rightful 
Lord  of  the  universe.  Such  a  result  of  the  sensational  phi- 
losophy was  anticipated  in  Byron's  Manfred,  where  Satan  is 
made  to  say : 

**  He  who  bows  not  to  God,  hath  bowed  to  me." 

Permit  me  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  an  abstract  discourse 
by  some  lines,  in  a  different  vein,  from  Blackwood^  in  which 
the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Mill's  philosophy  are  hit  off  in  a  very 
humorous  and  effective  manner : 
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His  system  by  some  very  shallow  is  reckoned ; 
Three  facts,  or  three  fencies,  fill  up  his  cast ; 
Sensation  comes  first.  Recollection  is  second. 
And  then  Expectation,  the  third  and  the  last 

V^Q/eel  something  present 

That's  painful  or  pleasant — 
We  repeat  or  recall  it  by  memory's  skill ; 

What  happened  before, 

We  look  for  once  more — 
And  that's  the  whole  Soul  of  the  great  Stuart  Mill. 

At  a  glimpse  of  things  real  we  never  arrive, 

Nor  at  any  fixed  truth  that  we  try  to  explore  ; 
In  some  different  world  two  and  two  may  make  five, 
Though  appearances  here  seem  to  say  they  make  four. 

Our  mental  formation 

Has  small  operation  ; 
The  mind,  if  we  have  one,  is  passive  and  still. 

We  are  ruled  by  our  senses 

Through  all  our  three  tenses — 
Past,  present  and  future,  says  great  Stuart  Mill. 

What  we  never  have  witnessed,  we  can  not  conceive  ; 

What  we  can  not  conceive  must  a  nullity  be  ; 
In  a  God  or  a  Devil  can  any  believe, 

When  the  one  or  the  other  they  don't  feel  or  see  ? 

A  future  existence 

Had  best  kept  its  distance 
Till  there's  ocular  proof  that  the  thing's  a  true  bill. 

Any  childish  emotion 

Of  faith  and  devotion 
Is  fully  explained  by  the  great  Stuart  Mill. 

Three  different  stages  of  changing  opinion 

Are  traveled  by  men  in  this  planet  of  ours  ; 
In  the  first,  Superstition  exerts  its  dominion  ; 
In  the  next,  metaphysical  forces  and  powers. 

When  these  two  are  passed. 

Comes  the  best  and  the  last — 
Comte's  positive  laws  every  purpose  fulfill ; 

But  about  the  Great  Cause, 

That  founded  those  Laws, 
There's  nothing  in  Comte,  and  as  little  in  Mill. 

Yet  without  any  God  a  religion  may  be, 

Which  in  priesthood  and  power  with  its  rivals  may  cope  ; 
Which  in  dead  men  and  women  may  Deities  see, 

And  have  Comte  for  its  prophet,  and  Mill  for  its  pope  ; 
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But  what's  called  Right  and  Wrongs 

Is  just  an  old  song ; 
Nor  tell  me  of  Duty,  Good  Actions,  or  111 ; 

Being  useful  or  not, 

Determines  the  lot ; 
So  Bentham  found  out,  and  so  thinks  Stuart  Mill. 

Now,  let  all  men  have  freedom  to  speak  and  to  write. 

And  let  others  who  differ  stand  up  for  the  truth  ; 
But  I  think  we  should  pause  as  to  those  we  invite 
To  make  laws  for  the  land,  or  to  train  up  our  youth. 

To  the  helpless  and  young. 

You  do  a  great  wrong, 
To  g^ve  them  a  teacher,  false  views  to  instill ; 

And  I  won't  by  your  leave 

Pin  my  faith  to  the  sleeve 
Of  so  godless  a  guide  as  the  system  of  MilL 

That  the  sensational  and  associational  school,  just  referred 
to,  is  not  necessarily  materialist,  may  be  admitted^  in  Tiew^ 
especially  of  the  case  of  J.  F.  Herbart,  who  joined  with  the 
associational  theory  an  ultra-spiritualism.  But  he  is  a  nota- 
ble exception.  There  is  nothing  in  the  limitation  of  human 
knowledge  by  Positivism  at  all  necessarily  inyolving  the  doc- 
trine of  materialism.  And  yet  Comte  was  an  outspoken  ma- 
terialist. And  the  sensational  and  associational  school  show, 
as  a  whole,  a  very  decided  leaning  towards  blank  materialism. 
The  truth  is,  most  of  them  have  come  to  the  study  of  mind 
fresh  from  earnest  inquiry  into  the  physical  sciences,  or  with 
minds  saturated  with  the  popular  interest  in  physical  inquiry* 
The  phenomena  of  mind  are  regarded  in  the  light  of  material 
objects  with  which  the  eye  has  grown  familiar.  In  the  im- 
pulse given  by  the  physical  sciences  to  the  student,  the  facts 
of  the  mind's  experience '  are  swept  along  as  parts  of  the 
same  current,  and  are  to  be  explained  and  classified  accord* 
ing  to  the  same  principles. 

From  whatever  direction  men  approach  the  study  of  the 
mind,  if  they  once  deny  to  it  its  prerogatives  as  a  knowing 
being,  as  having  origiual  and  fundamental  laws,  powers  and 
principles  which  the  external  world  can  not  give,  because  it 
never  had  thera  to  give  ;  if  once  they  cheapen  the  rights  and 
dignities  of  the  mind,  they  are  on  the  high  road  to  mate- 
rialism. 
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But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  materialism  of  our  day  is 
quite  another  thing  from  the  crude  speculations  of  the  past. 
The  devotees  of  materialist  science  have  pushed  their  inves- 
tigations into  the  dimmest  and  least  explored  of  all  regions 
of  inquiry.  They  have  traced  the  growth  of  the  material 
body  from  the  single  cell  to  the  perfectly  developed  individ- 
ual. They  have  applied  their  tests  to  the  whole  nervous  sys- 
teniy  the  ganglia  and  the  brain.  They  have  surprised  and  in- 
structed their  fellow  men  by  the  keenness  of  their  analysis, 
the  wide  sweep  of  their  inquiries,  and  the  rich  additions  they 
have  made  to  the  domain  of  physiology.  They  have  re- 
vealed hitherto  unsuspected  and  marvelous  relations  between 
the  body  and  its  occupant,  the  soul.  Subtle  movements  of  the 
mind  and  habits  of  pure  thought,  they  have  found  unmistak- 
ably reflected  in  the  condition  and  the  changes  of  the  nerve- 
material  of  the  human  body.  So  that  the  conclusion  is  fairly 
indicated,  that  no  mental  movement  takes  place  without  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  bodily  organism.  The  very 
matter  of  the  brain  of  a  cultivated  person  is  different  from 
that  of  the  ignorant ;  it  has  changed  and  developed  with  the 
changing  mind. 

But  when  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  changing  ma- 
terial of  the  bredn  actually  is  the  changing  mind ;  that  thought 
is  a  secretion  of  the  brain,  that  feeling,  knowledge  and  will 
are  mere  nervous  excitements,  we  stand  amazed  at  the  im- 
mensity of  the  demand,  the  vastness  of  the  logical  non  eequi- 
tur.  That  mind  and  matter  are  closely  related  to  each  other, 
are  intimately  interwoven  in  the  subtlest  connection,  are  old- 
established  truths.  But  that  mind  is  matter,  is  no  more  true 
than  that  the  face  is  the  character,  because  character  so  in- 
fallibly writes  itself  upon  the  countenance,  sculptures  the  fea- 
tures, and  dominates  all  those  subtle  details  called,  in  one 
word,  the  expression. 

Let  these  patient  and  keen-sighted  analysts  of  the  subtler 
phenomena  of  the  nervous  system  continue  their  inquiries  ; 
let  them  multiply  the  powers  of  their  microscopes  and  the 
delicacy  of  their  neurometers.  Science  will  gratefully  recog- 
nize their  services  in  their  own  sphere.  But  they  are  only 
physiologists  not  psychologists.    Their  subtlest  facts  have 
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DothiDg  in  them  in  the  slightest  degree  akin  to  conscionsness. 
They  no  more  reach  consciousness  than  the  biologist  with 
his  cells  reaches  life.  As  well  pile  up  an  immense  brush- 
heap  and  attempt  to  pursuade  the  bj-standers  that  you  have 
made  a  fire.  They  have  seen  a  fire  and  they  know  better.  A 
pile  of  inflammable  material  is  indispensable  to  a  fire,  but 
fire  it  is  not. 

Matter  and  mind  go  together  in  this  world,  but  sift  matter 
to  the  bottom,  and  conscious  thought  will  not  be  there.  Con- 
scious thought  is  sifting  matter :  that  the  materialist  inquirer 
himself  knows ;  where  is  matter  found  sifting  and  testing 
and  analyzing  conscious  thought  ?  The  mind  knows  it- 
self as  knowing  and  thinking ;  it  does  not  know  itself  as  brain. 
If  the  brain  be  a  knowing,  conscious  agent ;  in  a  word,  the 
mind — why  does  it  not  know  itself  as  what  it  is — ^brain?  If 
the  mind  is  mistaken  in  knowing  itself  as  an  entirely  pecu- 
liar, self-conscious,  knowing  agent ;  if  it  is  in  error,  in  not 
knowing  itself  as  brain,  then  it  must  surrender  that  which  it 
truly  knows,  if  it  knows  at  all,  and  exchange  it  for  that  which 
it  only  guesses.  But  if  the  mind  can  not  trust  its  own  af- 
firmations, how  can  it  trust  its  guesses?  What  it  does  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  know,  by  consciousness,  of  its  own 
being,  can  not  be  thrust  upon  it  by  any  indirect  process. 
The  only  possible  way  in  which  we  can  know  that  the  mind 
is  brain,  nerves,  or  nervous  fluid,  is  by  being  conscious  of  it, 
and  the  very  revolt  of  the  consciousness  in  the  attempt  or  ex- 
periment at  being  conscious  of  anything  material,  is  irrefraga- 
ble testimony  against  such  an  assumption.  No  more  than  I  can 
make  myself  conscious  of  this  hand  as  part  of  my  mental  be- 
ing, can  I  make  myself  conscious  of  the  subtlest  nerve  cells, 
or  nervous  fluids  as  part  of  that  being.  Consciousness, 
knowledge,  thought,  and  the  /  that  thinks,  knows  and  rea- 
sons, are,  so  far  as  they  consciously  are  at  all,  utterly  svi 
generis.  There  is  nothing  like  them  in  all  the  earth.  Every- 
thing else  is  set  over  against  them.  To  break  up  this  radi- 
cal distinction  is  to  confound  everything  and  make  a  mere 
mockery  of  the  knowing  power. 

The  irreligious  and  atheistic  tendencies  of  materialism  are 
too  powerful  and  notorious  to  need  special  mention.     There 
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has  always  been  a  recogcized  affinity  between  religion  which 
teaches  the  beiug  of  a  spiritual  God,  the  maker  of  man  in  his 
own  image,  and  a  spiritual  philosophy.  Theology  and  phil- 
osophy in  this  regard  are  sister  sciences.  While  the  system 
that,  Sadducee-like,'  denies  spirit,  almost  necessarily  denies 
God,  immortality  and  religion,  and  lends  itself  most  readily 
to  the  ruder  and  grosser  forms  of  attack  upon  the  religious 
beliefs  of  men. 

Singular  exceptions  to  this  tendency  have  not  been  want- 
ing. It  is  claimed  that  Hobbes  was  a  sincere  believer ;  yet 
he  taught  that  God  must  necessarily  be  body,  really  some- 
thing extended.  F.  A.  Lange,  son  of  the  renowned  Bible 
Commentator,  has  recently  written  a  history  of  materiahsm^ 
describing  its  progress,  as  his  German  critics  say,  "  from  a 
thoroughly  religious  point  of  view."  In  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  of  his  declarations,  Sir  William  Hamilton 
says :  "  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  all  materialists  deny,. 
or  actually  disbelieve  a  God.  For,  in  many  cases,  this 
would  be  at  once  an  unmerited  compliment  to  their  reason- 
ing and  an  unmerited  reproach  to  their  faith."  But  what  he 
does  assert  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  materialist  not  only 
affords  no  basis  on  which  to  rest  any  argument  for  a  God, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  positively  warrant  the  atheist  in 
denying  his  existence. 

And  what  room  is  there  for  the  immortality  of  a  being 
wholly  matter  ?  If  thought  is  only  a  function  of  the  brain, 
where  is  thought  when  the  brain  is  disorganized,  decayed ; 
ashes  and  dust?  Whither  has  fled  the  sublime  power  of 
reason,  imagination  and  will,  when  the  nervous  organism  with 
which  they  are  identified  yields  to  the  inevitable  mandate  of 
death,  and  lies  a  heap  of  mouldering  ruins  ?  If  the  soul 
is  nothing  but  matter,  how  can  it  soar  when  the  matter  of 
which  it  is  composed  sinks  in  dissolution  ?  You  bury  the 
soul  when  you  bury  what  you  call  the  body.  The  grave  has 
closed  over  all  the  thinking  faculty  you  ever  had.  Death  is 
an  eternal  sleep.  Eternity  and  judgment,  heaven  and  hell, 
— what  room  for  these  in  the  materialist's  theories? 

A  painful  spectacle  is  now  beheld,  in  the  incessant  activ- 
ity of  a  whole  school  of  accomplished  thinkers  and  investir- 
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gators  in  the  interest  of  materialism,  who  combine,  to  a  de- 
gree hitherto  unknown,  the  most  eminent  qnalities  of  men  of 
science  and  of  popular  writers.  The  daily  and  weekly  press, 
the  monthly  and  quarterly  periodicals,  are  more  largely  oc- 
cupied with  statements  and  discussions  of  their  principles, 
than  with  any  other  topic  of  scientific  interest.  They  may 
be  said  to  have  the  ear  of  the  public,  both  educated  and  un- 
educated, as  no  class  of  scientific  men  ever  before  have  bad. 
In  the  judgment  of  many,  this  is  not  only  a  painful,  but  a  por- 
tentous phenomenon.  It  is  accepted  as  augury  of  the  near 
approach  of  an  era  of  materialism,  in  which  the  influence  of 
the  spiritual  philosophy  and  of  all  the  departments  of  thought 
and  belief  connected  with.it,  will  be  practically  overthrown. 
The  schools  of  Mill,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Bain,  and 
Lewes,  in  intellectual  philosophy ;  of  Buckle  in  sociology,  and 
of  TyndaU,  and  Huxley,  and  Darwin  in  physical  science,  are, 
without  doubt,  powerfully  co-working,  whether  with  con- 
scious purpose  or  not,  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  refined  and 
elevated,  but  genuine  materialism,  involving  all  the  evil  con- 
sequences, in  the  fields  of  psychology,  morals  and  religion, 
which  we  have  learned  to  expect  from  that  system.  Even 
when  materialism  is  not  positively  inculcated,  all  spiritual 
causes  are  systematically  ignored,  and  the  all-sufficiency  of 
physical  elements  and  principles  taken  for  granted,  with  su- 
preme assurance.  No  gap  is  left  in  their  speculations,  for 
the  appearance  of  any  other  agency.  Matter,  brain,  nerves, 
organism,  protoplasm,  material  surroundings,  climate,  soil, 
topography — these  are  enough  to  build  up  such  a  world  as 
ours.  And  as  the  spiritual  in  man  is  overlooked,  and  the 
animal  part  emphasized,  what  wonder  that  man's  physical 
relations  to  the  lower  order  of  animals  become  more  promi- 
nent and  characteristic?  We  behold  men  devoting  their 
lives  to  tracing  the  physical  relations  of  man  downward  to 
the  lowest  type  of  animal  life  ;  and  as  they  come  back  &om 
the  dark  and  slimy  depths  of  their  investigations,  announcing, 
with  a  complacent  smile,  the  flattering  discovery  of  man^s 
lineal  descent  from  something  less  highly  organized  than  an 
oyster,  passing  through  I  know  not  how  many  generations 
of  monkeys,  apes,  baboons,  chimpanzees,  gorillas,  and  lemurs, 
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by  the  way,  and  natural  science  decks  iteelf  with  honorable 
laurels,  and  blows  ever  so  many  and  so  noisy  trumpets  over 
this  its  latest  and  most  comprehensive  discovery ! 

And  why  not  go  a  step  further,  and  make  the  generaliza* 
tion  yet  more  comprehensive,  by  breaking  down  the  barrier 
between  animal  and  vegetable  life  ?  why  not  include  inor- 
ganic as  well  as  organic  forms  and  forces  ?  Why  not  link  me 
with  the  crystal  as  well  as  with  the  oyster  ?  It  would  be  just 
as  reasonable  to  call  life  electricity  or  chemical  affinity,  as 
to  call  mind  a  secretion  of  the  brain  ;  and  as  for  the  matter 
of  instinctive  prejudice,  I  had  about  as  soon  be  told  that  my 
nature  originated  in  the  crystallizing  forces  of  the  rock  as  in 
the  soulless  oyster  that  clings  to  it. 

Or  what,  indeed,  matters  my  origin  to  me,  if  only  blind 
material  law  is  the  arbiter  of  my  destiny ;  if  material  law  is 
enthroned  over  my  free-will  and  above  the  free-will  of  God 
himself ;  if  material  law  is  indeed  the  ultimate  and  supreme 
and  only  ruler  of  the  universe  ?  If  no  room  is  left  for  mira- 
cles, for  the  fact  of  a  revelation,  for  real  answers  to  prayer 
or  for  a  personal  God,  is  science  or  the  world,  or  life,  of  any 
great  consequence  to  me  ? 

I  think  we  are  not  wholly  brain, 

Not  only  cunning  casts  in  clay  ; 
Let  science  prove  we  are,  and  then 
What  matters  science  unto  men  ? 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  friends  of  the  spiritual  philosophy 
that  they  thoroughly  understand  this  new  birth  of  material- 
ism ;  that  they  challenge  its  pretensions,  and  pierce  the  mask 
of  its  arrogance  ;  that  they  resist  the  advance  of  its  serried 
columns  upon  the  citadel  of  truth,  where  morality,  and  the- 
ology, and  religion,  and  the  Bible,  and  Christianity  are  en- 
trenched ;  and  save  those  threatened  foundations  in  the  human 
mind,  on  which  rests  the  very  possibility  of  religion  and  of 
virtue. 

The  materialist  philosophy  has  run  its  course  and  borne  its 
fruits  conspicuously,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  so  outward  and 
concrete  a  system  to  do.  It  is  something  which  can  not  be 
confined  to  a  narrow  circle  of  adherents,  but  rapidly  and 
sxirely  makes  its  way  through  the  masses  of  society.    France 
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has  been  especiallj  famous  for  its  schools  of  sensational  and 
material  philosophy.  And  the  prevailing  religious  behef  of 
France  is  such  a  materialized  form  of  Christianity,  that  it 
can  furnish  no  effective  defense  against  materialism  in  phi- 
losophy. It  has  no  power  to  tone  up  the  mind  of  the  masses 
against  the  demoralizing  tendencies  of  the  system.  And  the 
marvelous  literary  ability  with  which  materialism  and  sen- 
sationalism were  commended  to  the  French  people  in  the  last 
century — the  wit,  the  sarcasm,  the  invective,  the  argument, 
the  appeals  to  common-sense,  and  the  splendid  learning  of 
the  EncyclopflBdists,  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Condillac, 
Helvetius,  saturating  the  minds  of  the  people  with  their  doc- 
trines, furnished  the  necessary  mental  atmosphere  for  the  Bev* 
olution  of  1789  and  its  excesses ;  just  as  the  positive,  rather  than 
negative,  philosophy  of  Comte,  in  our  day,  educated  men,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  accept  the  hollow  material  glories  and  the 
fatalistic  pleas  of  the  Empire  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  Empire  collapsed,  to  deny  all  moral  restraint,  and  to  war 
against  all  divine  order  in  the  State.  Yoltaire,  the  Goddess 
of  Season  and  the  Revolution  of  1789 :  Comte,  the  Worship 
of  Humanifcy,  and  the  Commune  of  1871.  These  are  not 
merely  chronological ;  they  are  logical  coincidences,  full  of 
instruction  and  warning. 

If  there  is  a  breakwater  against  the  influence  and  tendencies 
of  such  a  philosophy,  I  believe  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Prot- 
estant Christian  Colleges  of  America.  Free  America,  the 
off-spring  of  a  Protestant  spiritual  Christianity,  divorced 
from  materialist  forms,  and  hierarchies,  and  political  depen- 
dencies, holding  to  a  spiritual  God,  a  spiritual  worship,  and 
a  spiritual  morality,  is  thickly  sown  with  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, many  of  them  of  humble  pretensions  otherwise,  but  al- 
most every  one  of  them  honorable  as  the  direct  offspring  of 
the  purpose  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  a  spiritual  religion 
and  philosophy  in  the  land.  I  rejoice,  with  trembling,  that  I 
am  called  to  fill  the  place  of  all  others  most  directly  con- 
nected with  this  exalted  purpose,  in  a  College  eminent  for  the 
abundance  and  the  power  of  the  spiritual  influences  which  it 
has  exerted,  and  still  continues  to  exert.  I  rejoice  that  the 
name    of   its    most    distinguished    alumnus,   distinguished 
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exactly  for  the  degree  and  quality  of  the  spiritual  influence 
he  exerted,  is  connected  with  the  Professorship.  Although  he 
would  not  have  wished  to  be  called  a  metaphysician,  the  ex- 
alted character  of  Albert  Barnes  presented,  in  rarest  combina- 
tion, the  very  elements  which  are  most  necessary  to  a  sound 
spiritual  philosophy.  The  clearness,  the  simphcity,  the 
crystal  purity  of  his  motives ;  his  love  of  the  truth  for  truth's 
sake ;  his  fidehty  to  his  principles  amid  years  of  prejudice  and 
obloquy,  borne  without  a  trace  of  fanaticism ;  his  recog- 
nition of,  and  respect  for,  the  great  intuitive  convictions  of  the 
mind,  which  he  would  rather  leave  wrapped  in  mystery,  than 
sacrifice  or  compromise  in  the  slightest  degree  by  attempted 
explanation ;  his  reverent  and  candid  acceptance  of  the  facts 
of  revelation ;  his  cool  and  sober  judgment,  unaffected  by 
plausible  and  illusory  speculations ;  his  independence  of  human 
authority,  and  his  zeal  for  freedom  of  thought ;  his  marvel- 
ous inborn  sagacity,  or  genius,  which  put  him  in  such  direct 
and  familiar  contact  with  the  common  thoughts  and  the  com- 
mon wants  of  Christendom ;  in  a  word,  the  supremacy  in  his 
nature  of  that  common-sense,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
spiritual  phflosophy,  makes  it  eminently  congruous  and-proper 
that  his  name  should  be  associated  with  the  Chair  where  such 
a  philosophy  is  to  be  taught.  If  ever  the  incumbent  of  this 
professorship  should  be  tempted  to  flights  of  vain  ideal- 
ism, or  down  the  dreary,  cavernous  track  of  a  hard  fatahsm, 
or  into  any  by-road  aside  from  the  plain  but  heavenward- 
pointing  path  of  the  common,  universal  and  necessary  intel- 
lectual and  moral  convictions  of  men,  and  declarations  of  con- 
sciousness, the  precious  name,  the  unblemished  reputation, 
the  world-wide  usefulness  of  Albert  Barnes  wiU  act  as  the 
most  powerful  conservative  influence  which  you.  Gentlemen  of 
the  Trustees  of  Hamilton  College,  could  affix  to  the  office. 

Were  I  to  attempt  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  bearings  of  a 
true  philosophy  upon  religion,  I  could  not  do  better  than 
repeat  some  of  his  own  words,  uttered  here  a  fuU  generation 
ago,  when  in  the  glory  of  his  opening  career,  and  the  spiritual 
beauty  of  his  youth,  he  came  back,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  to  deliver  the  annual  address,  as  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  pastoral  office  wiU  do  to-morrow.    It  was  in  his 
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address  of  July  28, 1836,  that  he  declared  the  skepticism  of 
science  to  be  *'  as  unphilosophical  as  it  was  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  true  religion;'  «  Tr^e  science."  he  said.  «  has  not  one 
word  to  say  in  favor  of  atheism  or  skepticism.  There  is  not 
one  star  of  all  the  heavenly  hosts  that  responds  to  the  feelings 
of  the  skeptic  and  the  atheist ;  nor  one  insect,  nor  the  petal 
of  one  flower,  that  does  not  contradict  their  feelings,  and  re- 
buke the  spirit  with  which  they  look  at  the  works  of  God." 

And,  again,  in  an  address  dehvered  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society,  of  Yale  College,  in  1840,  he  quotes  from  Lord 
Bacon's  Essays  a  passage  which  deserves  to  be  conunended  to 
the  busy  investigators  of  nature  in  our  age :  "  A  little  phi- 
losophy inclineth  a  man  to  atheism ;  but  depth  in  philosophy 
bringeth  men's  minds  about  to  religion ;  for  whUe  the  mind  of 
man  looketh  upon  second  causes  scattered,  it  may  sometimes 
rest  in  them  and  go  no  farther ;  but  when  it  beholdeth  the 
chain  of  them  confederate  and  linked  together,  it  most  needs 
fly  to  Providence  and  Deity." 

An  awakened  ardor,  an  enthusiasm  for  the  spiritual  philo- 
sophy, is  something  greatly  to  be  coveted  in  the  experience  of 
the  Ambrican  student.  The  even  balance  of  that  philosophy 
between  extremes,  its  unwillingness,  in  the  interest  of  specula- 
tion, unjustly  to  deny  the  reality  of  either  of  the  poles  of 
thought,  matter  or  mind,  God  or  man,  subject  or  object ;  its 
adherence  to  the  firm  ground  of  consciousness,  and  its  refusal 
to  try  Icarian  flights  upon  the  frail  wings  of  the  idea,  seem 
unfavorable  to  enthusiasm  in  its  votaries.  But  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  philosophy  calculated  to  call  forth  the  ardor, 
the  devotion,  and  the  whole-souled  pursuit  of  our  generous 
youth,  we  deny. 

It  is  the  philosophy  which  rescues  from  the  mire  of  utili- 
tarianism the  jewels  of  eternal  and  immutable  moraUty ;  which 
boldly  maintains  the  freedom  of  the  will  as  a  simple  fact  of 
consciousness,  not  to  be  shaken  by  the  mystery  of  the  fact  or 
the  sophistry  of  its  opponents  ;  which  challenges  the  claim  of 
material  law  to  the  supremacy  of  the  universe,  and  which, 
rising  through  the  free-will  and  moral  sense  of  man,  grasps 
at  the  idea  of  an  infinite  free-will  that  rules  the  world  with 
infinite  justice  and  wisdom. 
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It  is  the  pliilosophy  whicli  lights  up  the  world  with  the 
glow  and  glory  of  a  supreme  intelligence,  instead  of  leav- 
ing  it  the  dreary  domain  of  blind  forces  and  material  laws 
and  processes  of  thought;  which  points  to  a  personal,  immor- 
tal existence  of  the  soul  after  death,  instead  of  down  a  yawn- 
ing abyss  of  dissolution  ;  which  dii'ects  the  soul  to  trace  its 
origin  beyond  the  stars  instead  of  groveUing  beneath  the 
ape  and  the  oyster. 

It  is  the  philosophy  which  upholds  the  reality  of  knowl- 
edge, which  honors  the  mind's  own  profound  inward  sense 
of  truth,  as  neither  cheating  nor  being  cheated,  but  as  grasp- 
ing the  very  pillars  of  the  universe ;  which,  standing  at  the 
threshold  of  the  intellect,  accepts  the  simple  assertion,  I 
THINK,  as  an  axiom  of  personal  spiritual  existence,  and  as  es- 
tablishing a  difference  between  mind  and  matter,  broader  than 
thought  can  grasp  or  measure,  as  stamping  the  soul  with  a 
royal  preeminence — an  incomparable  superiority  over  nature, 
and  over  every  other  known  form  of  life. 

It  is  the  philosophy  which  teaches  that  the  mind  is  not 
launched  into  the  world  in  a  kind  of  destitute,  pitiable  orphan- 
age, a  mere  beggar  for  the  truth,  waiting,  like  Lazarus,  for  the 
crumbs  of  doubtful  nourishment  that  fall  from  the  sumptuous 
table  of  the  sensations  or  the  material  world ;  a  mere  sheet  of 
white  paper,  a  blank  canvas,  a  mirror  passively  receiving  all 
its  value  from  the  impressions  of  the  external  world ;  but  a 
being  grandly  endowed  with  intuitive  principles,  perceptions, 
laws,  rules  and  properties ;  possessions  not  the  gift  of  expe-v 
rience,  but  necessary  to  the  commencement  of  all  experience ; 
not  given  by  any  principles  of  reasoning,  but  fundamental  to 
every  process  of  reasoning ;  incapable  of  demonstration  from 
their  extreme  evidence  and  inherent  clearness ;  necessary  to 
be  accepted,  because  they  are  acts  of  the  clearest,  purest,  pro- 
foundest  reason ;  not  supported  by  other  truths,  but  bearing 
up  others,  and  though  without  support  of  their  own,  seen  to 
be  firmest,  and  most  secure  of  all ;  truths  higher  than  sense, 
deeper  than  logic,  earlier  than  education,  original  to  our  nature, 
implanted  there  by  the  Creator,  and  partaking  of  his  self- 
existence  and  his  might,  a  never-ceasing  witness  of  his  wis- 
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dom,  providence,  and  beneficence  in  the  plan  of  onr  intelli- 
gent being. 

It  is  the  philosophy  which  leads  her  followers  along  the 
celestial  pathway,  until,  without  marking  the  precise  point  of 
transition,  without  fear  or  sense  of  contradiction,  she  has 
handed  them  over  to  Faith  ;  as  if  graduating  them  from  her 
own  honorable  but  subordinate  course,  into  the  university  of 
truth.  The  philosophy  which,  so  far  from  seeing  in  the  objects 
of  faith,  such  as  the  Infinite,  the  Absolute,  the  First  Cause, 
the  Personal  Creator,  antagonisms  to  herself,  and  interferences 
with  her  full  development,  welcomes  them  as  foundation 
truths,  as  the  very  guarantee  of  her  own  first  principles,  as 
the  only  light  in  which  she  can  see  light,  as  her  very  vital  at- 
mosphere, the  ground  and  reason  of  her  own  being  and  of 
that  of  all  the  round  of  objects  with  which  she  is  conversant. 
Such  a  philosophy  indeed  has  none  of  the  false  charms  that 
appeal  to  the  unbalanced  imagination,  but  as  an  object  of  the 
pursuit  of  the  earnest,  generous-souled  student,  it  is  as  much 
to  be  preferred  as  the  starry  heavens,  populous  with  worlds, 
to  the  gorgeous  but  unsubstantial  vapors  that  sometimes  hang 
for  a  little  season  around  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun. 

Who  here  loves  his  country,  and  would  stay  it  on  ite  downward 
career  of  luxurious  materialism,  and  godless  utilitarian  science, 
and  gross,  unthinking,  self-aggrandizing,  partisan  poUtics;  who 
would  save  our  great  cities  from  the  practical  atheism  and 
dominant  dissipation  and  oi^anized  violence  that,  like  volcaso 
fires,  swell  and  rage  in  pent-up  wrath  imtil  they  burst  forth 
with  a  convulsion  that  startles  the  world  ?  who  would  rescue 
from  the  scorchiag,  withering  blast  of  a  base  materialism,  the 
modesty,  the  deUcacy,  the  refinement,  the  womanhood  of  our 
women  ?  who  would  see  our  American  scholars  inspired  by 
the  true  philosophic  spirit  to  greatness  of  soul,  and  to  noble- 
ness of  aim — ^in  the  language  of  the  master  Plato  himself, 
taking  no  part,  even  unobserved,  in  any  meanness?  Who 
would  see  their  moral  natures  invigorated  by  healthful,  honor- 
able views  of  truth,  and  virtue,  and  duty  ;  their  religious  na- 
tures justified,  developed  and  harmonized  with  the  claims 
of  right  reason  and  culture  ?  who  would  see  installed  at  the 
fountains  of  influence — ^in  the  law,  in  the  pulpit,  the  press  and 
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the  academy — ^the  most  powerful  ally  of  Christiaiiity,  of  sound 
morals  and  of  true  science  in  every  department  ?  For  him  no 
degree  of  interest  can  be  too  ardent,  no  devotion  too  deep,  no 
welcome  too  hearty,  to  any  and  every  opportunity  he  may  en- 
joy of  pursuing  and  mastering  the  Spiritual  Philosophy  as  a 
student,  and  of  fostering  and  perpetuating  to  latest  genera- 
tions^  the  institutions  in  which  it  is  faithfully  upheld. 


Art.  VIL— the  EPISTLE  OF  BARNABAS. 

"RXAMTWED  FARTICULAKLY  IN  BEGABD  TO  ITS  ORIGIN  AND    ITS    AUTHOR.* 

By  Dr.  K.  Wibbbler,  Prof,  of  Theology  In  Grelfewald. 
Translated   by   Rev.  Howard   Kingsbury,  Newark,  Ohio. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers,  among  whom  the  author  of  our 
Epistle  is  usually  reckoned,  engross  our  interest  not  simply 
on  account  of  their  particular  contents,  but  chiefly  because 
they  belong  to  the  end  of  the  first,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century — to  a  period,  therefore,  from  which  compara- 
tiyely  few  written  sources  are  extant  that  instruct  us  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  Christianity  at  that  time,  and  its 
relations  to  our  Biblical  Canon.  Our  Epistle  has,  therefore, 
recently,  for  yarions  reasons,  been  the  subject  of  a  more  care- 
ful examination,  and  we  must  acknowledge  our  gratitude  to  Pro- 
fessor Miiller,  who  was  peculiarly  prepared  for  such  an  e£fort 
by  his  writings  on  Philo  of  Alexandria,  for  producing  in  the 
(Commentary  mentioned  below  a  work  on  the  whole  so  deep 
and  thorough. 

The  introduction  preceding  the  explanations — after  which 
comes  the  complete  Greek  text  of  our  Epistle,  as  it  is  estab- 
lished in  the  Commentary — embraces  (§  1-30)  examinations 
in  regard  to  1,  the  category  of  the  Epistle ;  2,  its  object, 
contents,  and  divisions  ;  3,  its  readers  ;  4,  its  author,  and  the 
time  of  its  composition;  5,  the  sources  of  the  text,  and, 

•  With  special  reference  to  the  recent  commentary  by  J.  G.  ^iMiiller,  Ex- 
planation of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.    An  Appendix  to  Dr.  Wette's  Exe- 
Setical  Handbook  of  the  New  Testament,  1869.     Translated  from  the 
ahrbuched.  Tfieclogier. 


^ 
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finally,  6,  the  critical  principles  observed  in  establishing  the 
text. 

The  author,  speaking  in  §  1  of  the  category  of  onr  Epistle^ 
shows  that  even  in  the  earliest  days  a  consciousness  existed 
in  the  church  of  the  di£ference  between  it  and  the  canonical 
writings,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  really  attributed  it  to  the  New  Testament  Barnabas, 
whom  he  characterizes  as  an  Apostle.  Having  regard  to  this 
ancient  ecclesiastical  distinction,  Miiller  quite  properly  will 
not  consent  to  have  our  Epistle  reckoned  in  any  way  in  the 
New  Testament  Canon,  and,  therefore,  he  disapproves  of  the 
descriptive  terms  used  by  Muralt  and  Hilgenfeld  in  their 
edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  The  same  consideration 
has  led  him  to  add  to  the  title  the  expression  that  his  Com- 
mentary is  an  Appendix  to  DeWette's  Exegetical  Handbook 
of  the  New  Testament ;  both  works,  further,  being  issued  by 
the  same  publisher.  Becently,  and  before  Mtiller,  Hefele 
and  Dressel  in  particular  have  done  good  service  in  explain* 
ing  our  Epistle.  The  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to 
the  text  of  Dressel,  who  has  compared  anew  several  manu- 
scripts, and  that  of  Weizsacker,  Yolkmar,  Hilgenfeld,  and  the 
author,  which  last  have  had  particular  regard  to  the  Codex 
Sinai ticuB.  The  affirmation  of  Hilgenfeld  that  the  last 
named  manuscript  was  written  no  earlier  than  the  6th  Cen- 
tury, Miiller  has  thoroughly  (p.  25  ff.)  refuted.  The  usaal 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  he  has  retained,  and  divided  into 
paragraphs,  in  accordance  with  which,  for  brevity's  sake,  we 
shall  make  our  citations  in  what  follows. 

We  agree  entirely  with  Miiller  in  believing  that  the  well- 
known  Barnabas  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  the  author  of  the 
Epistle,  and  that  it  was  attributed  to  him  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, on  account  of  its  allegorical  Alexandrian  character ; 
as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  loftier  model  of  ours,  was 
there  no  longer  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  but — and  that  merely 
out  of  regard  to  its  contents — to  the  Apostle  Paul.  In  this 
connection  the  fact  is  properly  made  prominent,  that  our 
Epistle  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  spurious  composi- 
tions, since  its  author  nowhere  mentions  himself  as  Barnabas, 
but  simply  as  a  teacher  of  Christians  and  of  the  readers  of 
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the  Epistle  :  Cap.  1,  §§  3,  8 ;  Cap.  4,  §§  1,  9.  From  the  ad- 
duced passages,  particularly  from  the  whole  of  the  first 
chapter,  where  he  brings  to  view  his  personal  presence  with 
ins  readers,  as  well  as  from  the  ninUi  chapter  toward  the 
close,  it  is  at  once  plain  that  the  author  addressed  his  Epistle 
to  a  particular,  local  congregation,  (or  at  most  to  a  few  par- 
ticular, local  congregations).  The  term  "  Catholic,"  which 
Origen  gives  to  our  Epistie,  does  not  prove  irs  universal  or  even 
encyclical  character,  but  only  that  it  was  read  in  general  or 
catholic  Christendom.  It  seems  to  us  with  others,  on  account 
of  its  Alexandrian  character,  to  be  addressed  to  Alexandrian 
Christians,  finding,  as  it  certainly  did  find,  peculiar  sympathy 
in  the  Alexandrian  Fathers,  Clement  and  Origen.  Its  author 
was  a  Gentile  Christian,  and  its  readers  were  mixed  Chris- 
tians, formerly  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  is  Muller*s  opinion. 
Decisive  enough  in  this  respect  are  the  passages  adduced  by 
him  (p.  13),  in  accordance  with  which  both  author  and  read- 
ers are  described  as  formerly  idolaters,  Cap.  16,  §  7  (cf.  §  4t 
and  further  on).  Cap.  14,  §  5  ;  and  as  proselytes,  Cap.  3,  §  6, 
in  case  tlfey  wished  to  depend  on  the  Jewish  law ;  while  the 
same  thing  is  proved  whenever  warnings  are  uttered  against 
particular  heathenish  vices.  Not  less  indicative  of  the  char- 
acter of  our  Epistle  is  the  otherwise  interesting  passage,  Cap. 
9,  where  are  the  proofs  that  circumcision  is  abrogated  for 
Christians,  that  practice  being  referred  directly  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  wicked  angel,*  §  4,  inasmuch  as  it  was  found  among 
idolaters,  particularly  the  Egyptians.  There  is  little  probability 
that  one  who  was  born  a  Jew  would  have  referred  the  sacred 
seal  of  the  covenant  to  such  an  origin.  Then  if  Abraham, 
according  to  Cap.  9,  §§  7,  8,  on  introducing  circumcision  with 
his  "318"  servants,  whom,  according  to  Gen.  xvii.  27,  xiv.  14,  he 
circumcised,  is  supposed  to  have  foretold  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
since  the  Greek  letters  irf,  i.e.  Jesus,  and  r,  i.e.  a  cross,  repre- 
sent numerically  the  sum  318  ;  then  both  author  and  readers 
must  have  spoken  Greek,  and  have  had  the  Greek  and  not 
the  Hebrew  Bible  for  their  basis.    The  Greeks,  especially 

*  The  author,  p.  17,  errs  in  sayiu^  that  the  Old  Tegtamcnt  law  throngh- 
ont  is  to  be  considered  as  the  work  of  a  wicked  angel,  in  opposition  to 
which  he  himself  rightly  remarks,  Cap.  2,  g  6,  that  the  Old  TcHtament  sac- 
rifices are  to  be  regarded  as  Introduced  by  men.    {dv^pooitoKoiffrop,) 
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their  philosophers,  were  familiar  earlier  than  the  Jews  with 
the  allegorical  method  of  interpreting  their  writings,  particn- 
larly  the  mythological  passages ;  and  it  was  among  them  that 
Philo  learned  it.  Heathen  also,  especially  Neoplatonisto 
and  Neopythagorists,  to  say  nothing  of  the  GtentHe  Chris- 
tians in  Alexandria,  busied  themselves  at  that  time  witii  the 
Greek  Bible.  It  is  particularly  appropriate  to  Alexandrian 
readers,  that,  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the  Epistle,. 
the  negative  as  well  as  the  positive  abrogation  of  Jewish 
customs  in  Christianity  is  shown,  and  in  the  twelfth  chapter 
the  fact  is  made  prominent  that  the  Messiah  is  not  only  the 
Son  of  David,  but  also  the  Son  of  God,  when  it  seems  there 
were  some  (Cap.  4,  §  6)  who  said  that  the  Jewish  Covenant 
is  likewise  the  Christian  Covenant ;  and  that,  on  the  oth^r 
hand,  in  opposition  to  the  Docetists,  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God  is  emphasized,  and  his  resurrection  as  well  as 
that  of  his  followers  (Gaps.  6,  6,  and  7).  For  these  charac- 
teristics point,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  presence  of  Jews,  and 
on  the  other  to  a  spiritual  philosophy,  both  of  which  pre- 
cisely existed  in  Alexandria.  Finally  the  many  variations  in 
the  Jewish  customs,  mentioned  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
chapters,  in  respect  to  the  sin-offering  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, and  the  red  heifer,  which  have  generally  been  regarded 
as  errors,  although  they  can  be  partially  proved  by  good 
vouchers,  can  be  easily  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
here,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  reference  is  had  to 
the  Temple  ritual  in  Leontopolis.  It  accords  with  this,  that, 
according  to  the  scholarly  showing  of  Miiller,  on  Cap.  7,  §  8, 
for  instance,  the  repulsive  insulting  of  the  scape-goat  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  Alexandrian 
Jews  particularly. 

Becently  our  Epistle  has  been  handled  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Canon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  chief  points  of  the  atoning  end  of  Jesus'  life 
are  in  this  connection  tolerably  fully  brought  forward — ^that 
he  drank  vinegar  and  gall  on  the  cross ;  was  mocked  by 
his  foes ;  was  pierced ;  that  on  a  Sunday,  which  hence  is 
solemnized  instead  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  Christians,  he 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  then  ascended  to  Heaven ;  from 
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whence  he  shall  come  again  in  bodily  form  to  judgment  and 
to  bless  his  followers  (Caps.  7  and  15).  In  Gap.  15,  §  9,  as 
Miiller  clearly  proves,  there  is  no  contradiction  with  our  ca- 
nonical gospels,  as  is  the  case  when  the  iyff  is  construed 
with  the  aviftrf  bH  ovpavov?^  so  that  the  idea  would  be 
expressed  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  on  Sunday,  and  on 
Sunday,  whether  the  same  or  a  later  one,  ascended  to  heaven ; 
in  which  case  the  acts  of  resurrection  and  ascension,  as  hav- 
ing happened  on  the  same  day,  would  sxirely,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  have  been  joined  together  by  ri-xaii 
Bather  should  it  be  explained :  Therefore,  also,  (because 
namely,  God  intends  to  make  the  beginning^  of  the  eighth  day 
the  beginning  of  another  world)  we  celebrate  the  eighth  day 
(Sunday)  in  gladness,  upon  which  also  {Kal )  Jesus  rose  from 
the  dead  (this  is  the  second  reason  for  the  Ohristian  celebra- 
tion of  Sunday),  and  after  he  had  appeared,  he  ascended  into 
heaven.''  The  last  clause  respecting  the  ascension  of  Jesus 
is  not  intended  to  give  a  reason  for  the  Christian  celebra- 
tion of  Sunday,  but  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  after  he  had 
appeared  alive,  he  did  not  again  fall  a  prey  to  death,  but 
ascended  to  heaven.  By  means  of  this  added  clause,  Christ's 
resurrection  from  the  dead  is  meant  to  be  characterized^  not 
as  the  awakening  of  other  dead  persons  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  narrative,  who  again  suffered  death,  but,  as  was  in 
keeping  with  his  nature,  as  a  resurrection  ending  with  the 
ascension ;  since  over  the  Son  of  God  awaked  from  the  dead 
according  to  Paul  also  (Bom.  vi,  9)  death  hath  no  more  do- 
minion ;  and  in  just  this  sense  Paul  (Col.  i,  18 ;  1  Cor.  xv, 
23,  cf.  Bev.  i,  5)  calls  him  npoororoKOi  In  tgjv  vexpcov. 
The  author  of  our  Epistle  means  to  say  :  We  Christians  cel- 
ebrate the  eighth  day  or  Sunday  in  joy  (ei^  evtppoav  ytfv)^  be- 
cause on  the  one  hand  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  mil- 
lennium, or  beginning  of  the  new  world,  is  which  mortality 
is  swallowed  up  of  life,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  the  day 

*  The  overthrow  of  all  things  {naraTtavda^  ret  nccvra)  is  placed  here 
in  our  Epistle  at  the  close  of  the  millenial  reiga  of  Christ  or  World-Sabbaihf 
as  the  introduction  of  the  new  order  of  the  world,  as  in  Rev.  zx  ;  11,  ff.  lo  the 
same  way  the  author  of  the  4th  Book  of  Ezra,  7,  30,  places  it  at  the  close  of 
Messiah's  reign  of  400  years  on  earth,  and  before  the  beufinning  of  the  new 
world  ;  only  that  the  Messiah  in  this  case  succumbs  to  death  with  everything 
else,  whereas,  according  to  our  author.  Christ,  as  the  Living  One,  consigns  all 
things  to  death,  in  ordei  to  raise  them  up  anew. 
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of  the  resarreotion  of  the  Lord  from  the  dead,  as  one  who 
then  once  for  all  oyercame  death  and  ascended  into  heayen, 
and  who,  the  Living  One  in  heaven,  shall  at  length  permit 
ns  to  share  in  his  eternal  life.  The  Christian  would  not  spend 
the  eighth  day  in  gladness,  if  Christ,  after  his  resnrrection, 
•had  again  succumbed  to  death.  This  old  Apostolic  funda- 
mental view  occurs  in  many  instances  in  the  Epistle,  ee- 
peciallj  chapters  5  and  12  (cf.  also  1  Tim.  iii.,  16.)  A  cer- 
tain independence  of  the  last  clause  concerning  the  ascen- 
sion of  Jesus  is  further  indicated  by  the  fact,  as  Muller 
shows  (with  whom,  however,  we  can  not  agree  in  regard  to 
Luke  ix,  51),  that  otherwise  our  Epistle  would  contradict 
the  well-known  Oospel  tradition,  and  also  the  Gk>spel  of 
Matthew,  which,  existing  already  unquestionably  in  its  Gtreek 
form,  has  in  any  case  been  made  use  of  by  the  Author. 

We  turn  now  to  Cap.  4,  §  14,  where  the  words  of  the  Qos- 
pel  of  Matthew  xxii,  14  (xx,  16) :    ttoXXoI  xXritoi  bXiyot  ^e 
ixXsKtoiy  are  introduced  with  the  formula  of  quotation :  ca? 
yiypaTtrau    So  long  as  we  possessed  only  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of   these  words,  sicut  scriptum  est,  they  were  reason- 
ably held  to  be  a  mere  addition  of  the  translator ;  but,  sinoe 
the  discovery  of  the  Sinaitic  manuscript,  their  genuineness 
can  no  longer  be  iquestioned.    If  therefore,  as  Muller  has  re- 
cently decidedly  proved,  and  as  it  was  before  not  doubted,^ 
our  attention  is  directed  by  these  words,  not  to  the    4th 
Book  of  Ezra,  but  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  particularly  as 
is  the  passages  throughout  are  not  alike,  and  the  word  creafi 
demanded  in  the  passage  in  Ezra,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
word  xXrfro)  is  demanded  by  the  connection  in  Matthew ;  then 
this  Gospel  is  not  only  already  made  use  of  in  our  Epistle,  but 
also,  on  account  of  the  use  of  the  same  formula  of  quotation,  is 
considered  equally  with  the  Old  Testament  as  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures.   It  is  a  singular  mark  of  historico-critical  prejudice, 
that  certain  recent  writers  believe  that  the  anti-Jewish, 
Pauline  Christian  who  composed  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas, 
could  cite  with  the  formula :    xa^aoi  yeypanrai^  tiie    4th 

*  See  also  my  treatise  in  the  Theol,  Stud.  u.  Krit.,,  1870,  H.  2  :  Das  vierte 
Buch  Ezra,  p.  289  ff.  Against  Volkmar  conceroiDg  dito  riji  fiOfAq>aiai  Bar- 
nab.  5,  of.  RiggeDbach,  die  Zengnisse  ffir  das  Evangel.  Johannis,  p.  90. 
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Book  of  Ezra,  which  was  almost  contemporaneous,  and  phar- 
isaic  and  jadaistic  in  its  character,  but  could  not  thus  cite 
the  canonical  Oospel  of  Matthew,  which  was  older  by  a  few 
decades.  We  remark  in  this  connection  still  further,  that 
in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  in  which  so  many  Scripture  pas- 
sages are  used,  elsewhere  only  the  Old  Testament,  and  no 
apocryphal  work,  is  cited,  as  absolute  Scripture^  or  Holy  Writ, 
as  we  regard  it.  If  4th  Ezra  v,  6  is  supposed  to  be  quoted 
Cap.  12,  1,  only  the  expression  "  Prophet "  is  there  used  for 
it.  At  most  only  Cap.  4,  §  3,  and  Cap.  16,  §  6,  can4>e  thought 
of,  when,  particularly  in  the  former  passage,  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  is  supposed  to  be  quoted  as  Bible.  But  in  that  the 
*^  concerning  which  it  is  written  "  refers,  not  to  the  book  of 
Enoch,  as  the  structure  of  the  sentence  itself  shows,  since 
in  that  case  after  yeypaTtrai  the  expression  should  be,  not 
<i>f  'EvGox  ^iyei,  but  ev  'Evcox  ;  but  to  the  Book  of  Daniel 
in  which  the  '^  accomplished  indignation"  is  spoken  of,  while 
the  remark,  '^  as  Enoch  says,"  refers  only  to  the  nearness, 
the  TfyyiKev^  of  the  same.  It  is  only  in  accordance  with  our 
understanding  of  it  that  the  expression  immediately  follow- 
ing,  so  objectionable  to  Miiller,  of  "  the  Prophet,"  instead 
of  '^  the  Prophet  Daniel "  is  explicable,  inasmuch  as  the  lat- 
ter has  already  just  been  mentioned  in  the  terms,  '^  it  is  writ- 
ten." The  second  passage  hardly  refers  to  Enoch,  Cap.  89, 
54,  56  and  66,  but  rather  to  Micah,  Cap.  iv.  8,  nvpyoi 
TToijuyiov,  cf.  vs.  1  and  6,  where  particularly  the  last  days 
are  mentioned ;  or  to  some  other  prophetic  passage  of  the 
Old  Testament,  especially  if  the  very  free  manner  of  quoting 
in  our  Epistle  be  regarded.  But  if  in  this  passage  also  the 
term  7  ypaq>rf  be  exceptionally  employed  with  reference 
to  the  Book  of  Enoch,  at  all  events  in  accordance  with  this 
supposition  the  question  of  the  time  of  composition  of  our 
Epistle  is  of  the  greatest  importance  also  in  reference  to 
the  New  Testament  Canon— a  question  which  on  other 
grounds  has  recently  been  often  treated. 

There  is  no  controversy  among  the  commentators  that  our 
Epistle  was  written  after  the^  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  inasmuch  as  this  event  is  expressly  presupposed  in  va- 
rious passages,  particularly  Cap.  16,  §  5 ;  Cap.  4,  §  14.  Ewald 
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and  Weizsacker  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  under  Ves- 
pasian ;  Hilgenfeld  and  Biggenbach  under  Nerva  ;  Liicke 
and  Hefele  indefinitely  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury ;  Yolkmar,  Tischendorf,  Baur,  Milller  and  Lipsius,  under 
Hadrian,  in  the  year  119,  or  at  least  early  in  his  reign.  Two 
passages  particularly  require  consideration  here,  Cap.  4,  §§  4 
and  5,  and  Gap.  16,  §§  3  and  4.  In  the  first-mentioned  pas- 
sage, where  Daniel  vii.  24  is  cited  to  prove  that  the  last  days, 
in  which  the  author  already  lives,  are  come,  it  reads  thus :  "Ten 
kingdoms  shall  rule  over  the  earth,  and  after  (oTCKTBer)  them 
shall  a  little  king  arise,  who  shall  overthrow  three  of  the  (ten) 
kings  together  (v(p'  fv)."  "  In  like  manner,"  thus  §  5  proceeds, 
"  Daniel  (vii.  7,  8)  speaks  of  the  same  thing  :  And  I  saw  ihe 
fourth  beast  (according  to  the  interpretation  of  those  times 
the  Boman  Empire)  dreadful  and  strong,  and  more  terrible 
than  all  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  how  out  of  it  (i^)  there 
grew  ten  horns,  and  out  of  them  a  little  horn,  a  (harmful)  off- 
shoot* {napacpvadiov)  and  how  it  overthrew  three  of  the 
great  horns  together  {v(p  fV)."  The  author  of  the  Epistle 
closes  with  the  words  :  "  Hereto  must  ye  take  heed."  Here 
clearly  we  must  imderstand  ten  Boman  Emperors,  the  last 
three  of  whom  should  be  overthrown  by  tlie  little  Aom,  which 
should  come  up  after  {oTtia^ev)  them  and  out  (i£)  of  them,  or 
the  d&venth  Emperor,  in  Daniel  referring  to  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes,  but  here  to  Antichrist  among  the  Boman  Emperors. 
The  sense  of  this  chronologicaUy  most  important  or  rather  de- 
cisive passage,  is  perverted  in  a  twofold  manner,  if  either,  with 
Yolkmar,  in  order  to  bring  the  composition  under  Hadrian's 
reign,  three  further  Emperors  are  added,  so  that  instead  of 
eleven  fourteen  are  reckoned,  although  there  is  express  refer- 
ence to  the  previously-mentioned  ^€71  kings,  through  the  use  of 
the  article  tgov  before  ftaaikaaov^  §  3,  and  fxeyakcov  xsparojv, 
§  4 ;  or  with  Weizsacker,  whom  Miiller  has  followed,  the  last 


*  7capa(pvd  dtoVfdimmiahed  from  itapacpvd p,  offshoot,  but  not  meaning, 
as  perhaps  has  b(?en  supposed,  that  by  means  of  it  a  new  root  should  found  an 
empire,  lor  which  the  previous  ik  avrdSv  would  be  less  appropriate  ;  but 
rather,  a  shoot  harmful  (to  the  growp  because  Fupernumerary)  ;  cf.  Tcapa- 
q)vAXip,  the  offshoot  injurious  to  the  vine.  Similarly  Antiochus  fipipbanes  is 
called  the  little  horn  spoken  of  by  Daniel,  1  Mace  i,  10,  fiil^a  dfiapTtoXop- 
Cf.  also   napa<pv6pLEvov  Hepai,  Sibyll.  III.  400,  there,  too,  likewise  of  the 


little  horn. 


f 
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horn,  in  spite  of  the  onio^Bv^  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
irepo^  of  the  LXX,  is  reckoned  with  the  ten  Boman  Emperors, 
and  that  as  the  last  or  t-enth.  It  may  yet  appear  questionable, 
Jiotv  the  eleven  Boman  Emperors  are  reckoned,  particularly 
whether  on  from  CsBsar  or  from  Augustus ;  but  it  can  no  longer 
be  doubted  that  in  the  succession  of  Boman  Emperors,  which 
in  any  case  can  not  begin  later  than  with  Augustus,  the  ele- 
Tenth  belongs  to  the  first  Christian  century ;  so  that  the  com- 
position of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  is  to  be  placed  in  the^r^^ 
century,  and  not  at  the  earliest  in  the  second. 

If  now  we  reckon  the  ten  Boman  Emperors  from  CsBsar,  as 
Weizsacker  does,  the  tenth  is  Vespasian,  who  is  also,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  little  horn ;  for  which  view  particularly 
the  fact  is  asserted  that  the  three  Emperors  before  him 
— Galba,  Otho  and  Vitellius — ^he  quickly  set  aside.  But  dis- 
regarding the  fact  that  the  little  horn,  as  we  have  seen,  must 
represent  the  eleventh  Emperor,  Vespasian,  according  to  his- 
tory, did  not  set  aside  the  two  Emperors,  Galba  and  Otho 
but  continually  recognized  them.  A  Christian,  also,  to  whom, 
according  to  his  religious  views,  the  destruction  of  the  tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem  was  by  no  means  wrong,  could  scarcely 
come  to  consider  Vespasian  as  the  little  horn  and  the  Anti- 
christ. Without  doubt,  the  eleven  Emperors  are  reckoned  by 
the  Christian  author,  as  is  the  case  also  in  the  Apocalypse, 
from  Augustus,  under  whom  Christ  was  born.  There  are  the 
five  Juliuses,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero ; 
then  the  three  CsBsars,  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius ;  and  the  three 
Flavians,  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitian ;  so  that  very  prop- 
erly the  terrible  Domitian  would  be  the  little  horn  and  the 
eleventh  Emperor.  If,  according  to  Hilgenfeld,  who  follows 
the  lead  of  Volkmar  (Einleitung  indie  Apocryphen,  II.,  p.  346), 
Vitellius  is  not  reckoned,  because  he  was  not  recognized  as 
Emperor  in  Egypt,  as  Lepsius,  reading  only  the  hieroglyphi- 
cal  inscriptions,  claims  to  have  shown ;  then,  in  accordance 
with  their  method  of  counting,  which  can  scarcely  be  correct, 
and  which  is  not  to  be  found  m  any  apocalyptical  represent- 
ation of  that  time,  the  mild  IServa  would  be  reckoned  as  the 
eleventh  Emperor,  and  consequently  as  the  little  horn,  which 
naturally  woidd  be  imaginable  only  in  case  our  Epistle  were 
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written  already  under  Domitian,  before  its  author  knew  the  gen- 
tle Nerva  as  his  successor  Further,  that  the  little  horn  should 
overthrow  the  three  preceding  Emperors  does  not  accord  with 
the  facts  in  this  case,  since  Nerva  overthrew  Domitian  only, 
and  not  the  two  preceding  Emperors  also ;  so  that  these 
can  not  be  taken  account  of  in  conoection  with  Domitian's 
successor,  whoever  he  might  be ;  and,  further,  the  dynasty  of 
the  Flavians  as  a  whole  can  not  be  substituted  for  the  three 
Emperors  of  that  family. 

In  accordance  with  our  referring  the  little  horn  to  Domitian, 
it  is  the  Emperors  Yitellius,  Vespasian,  and  Titus  whom  it 
destroyed     Domitian  led  at  Bome  in  person,  according  to 
Suetonius  (Domit.  Cap.  1),  the  war  against  YiteUius,  in  which  the 
latter  succumbed  and  lost  both  throne  and  life.    That  he  mur- 
dered his  brother  Titus,  perhaps  by  poison,  is  recounted  in 
the  nearly  contemporaneous  4th  Book  of  Ezra,  12 :  27,   28, 
and  elsewhere  (Dio.  Oass.  66  :  26 ;  SibylL  10 :  123,  sqq.)    We 
know  likewise    that  Vespasian   died  suddenly  of  a  disease, 
the  cause  of  which  others  attributed  plausibly  to  Titus,  but 
our  author  with  more  probability  to  Domitian ;  so  that  he 
really  brought  about,  or  could  appear  to  have  brought  about, 
the  end  of  three  Emperors, — a  thing  which  can  hardly  be 
proved  of  any  other.  Finally,  no  Boman  Emperor,  after  Nero, 
in  himself  suits  the  description  of  the  Uttle  horn  and  Anti- 
christ so  well ;  since,  according  to  ancient  authors,  he  was  a 
second  Nero,  a  returning  Nero  of  increased  degree  (ein  in 
hoeherer  potenz  wiederkehrender  Nero)  who  while  he  was  yet 
ahve  had  made  himself  worshipped  as  Qod  even  in  Bome,  and 
committed  every  possible  enormity ;  who  is  also  thought  of  by 
the  nearly  contemporaneous  Jewish  author  of  the  4th  Book  of 
Ezra,  as  the  Uttle  horn,  which  the  coming  Messiah  destroys ; 
and  in  whom  many  found  the  Antichrist  of  the  Apocalypse. 
The  words  of  our  Epistle  (Cod.  Sin.)  Cap.  2,  §  1,  are  appro- 
priate to  him :  "  Since  the  days  are  evil,  and  he  who  works 
himself    has   the    power    iSovaiaf    where  I    explain  the 
ivepyoDv  as  referring,  not  with  Miiller  and  others  to  Satan, 
but,  on  account  of  the  absolute  use  of  iSovofiav^  to  the  con- 
temporary Boman  authority,  concerning  whom,  or  concerning 
Antichrist,  the  avo/xoi  also  is  to  be  understood,  if  that  is  the 
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true  text  (as  Muller  has  it)  of  Gap.  15,  §  5,  according  to  2 
Thess.  iL  8 ;  cf  .  Is.  xi.  4  On  this  supposition  our  Epistle  was 
-written  under  the  little  horn  Domitian,  and  probably  in  the 
last  years  of  his  reign,  when  he  became  more  and  more  fu- 
rious ;  which  harmonizes  with  Gap.  4  (at  the  close),  according 
to  which  the  misery  inflicted  on  the  Jews  by  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  particularly  was  hefort  the  eyes  (otav  fiXinrfrey 
of  the  readers. 

Let  us  see  now  whether  the  passage,  Gap.  16,  §§  3  and  4, 
leads  to  another  date  for  the  composition  of  the  Epistle.  It 
is  remarkable  that  Muller,  in  this  place,  finds  with  Yolkmar 
the  beginning  of  Hadrian's  reign  indicated,  although  he  un- 
derstands the  little  horn,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Vespasian.  For 
in  the  last-named  place  the  passage  in  which  the  author  makes 
known  to  his  readers  most  clearly  the  relation  of  the  present 
to  the  immediate  future,  is,  according  to  the  method  of  apoc- 
alyptical works,  unquestionable.  But  different  times  can  not 
be  thought  of  in  the  two  passages,  and  the  more  obscure 
must  be  explained  by  the  more  obvious.  In  the  adduced  pas- 
sage (§§  1  and  2)  the  apostolical  man,  who  composed  the  so- 
called  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  shows  how  foolish  it  was  for  the 
Jews  to  set  their  hopes  upon  the  Temple  Edifice  instead  of 
on  their  Qod,  who  made  of  them  themselves  a  true  house  of 
Qod ;  and  proves  the  nothingness  of  the  earthly  house  of 
God  from  the  "Word,  Is.  xl.  12,  Ixvi.  1,  A  new  proof  text  for 
this  nothingness  of  the  earthly  Temple,  and  for  the  reality  of 
the  Temple  of  Gt>d  in  the  human  heart,  is  given  §§  3  and  4, 
where  the  words  of  the  LXX  :  oixodofXTf^ijixri,  ixp  <as  xaB- 
Tipi^tf?^  Is.  xlix.  17,  are  rendered  by  the  author  in  his  free 
manner  :  iSov  ot  xa^eXoyre^  toy  yaoy  tovroy  avtol  avtov 
oixodo/xii(Tov<Tiy.  Here,  according  to  Yolkmar,  Muller  and 
others,  it  is  claimed  that  utterance  is  given  to  the  intention 
cherished  by  Hadrian  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  accord- 
ing to  Epiphanes,  of  rebuilding  Jerusalem  and  the  destroyed 
Temple.  Although  in  what  follows  it  is  declared  that  the 
Jews  themselves  and  the  servants  of  the  enemies  shall  re- 
build the  Temple,  this  is  to  be  understood  of  the  Boman 
builders,  over  whom,  therefore,  Aquila,  a  Jew,  was  placed  : 
in  consequence  of  which  our  Epistie  can  not  have  been  writ- 
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ten  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  Hadrian's  reign.  But  how 
is  that  possible  ?  This  conception  contradicts  the  words  and 
the  whole  connection.  According  to  that  this  text  can  not 
be  used  to  prove  the  rebuilding  of  the  outer  Temple  at  Je- 
rusalem, the  very  thing  which,  as  we  haye  seen,  the  author 
attempjts  to  show  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture,  These  words 
speak  further  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  House  of  God  at  Jeru- 
salem, while  the  Emperor  Hadrian  also,  according  to  the 
corrected  edition  of  Epiphanes,  intended  to  build  by  his 
workmen,  not  this,  but  a  heathen  temple  instead  of  it.  If  it 
be  said,  since  the  heathen  temple  was  built  on  the  same  spot, 
that  at  that  time  the  Jews  at  first  might  have  thought  of  a 
rebuilding  of  their  Temple  to  be  accomplished  in  common 
with  them  ;  not  only  is  this  a  very  improbable  supposition, 
because  in  the  Jewish  Temple  building  certain  sacred  designs 
(Heiligkeitsbestimmungen)  and  measures  must  be  regarded, 
but  it  is  also  expressly  contradicted  by  the  unquestionably /«- 
ture  expression  :  "  they  shall  build  it  again  " — ^when  the  re- 
building of  the  house  of  God  is  declared  without  any  Umita- 
tion  as  the  meaning  of  the  very  prophetic  expression  itself.  In 
short,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  rebuilding  of  the  overthrown 
house  of  God  is  spoken  of  (as  it  has  been  maintained  since 
early  times)  in  a  spiritual  sense,  or  in  the  hearts  of  men,  a 
work  upon  which  not  only  Jews  but  also  builders  from  the 
heathen  busy  themselves  {vTtrjperai  perhaps  of  teachers  as 
builders ;  cf.  Cap.  1,  §  5,  vitrjpBxrfGavxi  }ioi  ,•  and  for  the  use 
of  the  figure  cf.  1  Cor.  iii.  10,  flf.). 

For  the  explanation  of  §  4  the  following  may  further  serve. 
The  author  of  the  Epistle  proves  the  fulfilment  of  that  pro- 
phecy :  for,  says  he,  because  they  made  war,  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  enemy  (i.e.  the  ChaldsBns,  not  the  Romans.)  That 
is  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  utterance  in  its  most  material 
sense,  and  refers  rightly  to  the  oi  xaBeXovTS?  rov  vaov 
ToOrov,  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  these  was  yet 
in  the  future^  if  the  passage  under  consideration  be  thought 
of  as  composed  by  Isaiah.  Noiv,  thus  Barnabas  proceeds, 
will  both  they  (the  Jews)  and  also  (xai  Sinait.)  the  workmen 
(operarii,  here  builders)  from  the  heathen,  again  rebuild  the 
destroyed  Temple  (i.e.  in  a  spiritual  sense) ;  so  that  the  sup- 
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posed  deeper  meaning  of  avrol  in  tfae  second  half  of  Isaiah's 
utterance  does  not  reach  its  entire  fulfilment  before  the  Chris- 
iian  present^  as  is  often  the  case  in  our  author's  explanation  of 
Scripture.  That  in  this  Christian  present  the  restoration  of 
the  outer  Temple,  of  the  outer  city,  of  the  outer  children  of 
Israel,  can  no  longer  be  spoken  of,  is  proved,  §  6,  by  a  further 
passage  of  Scripture,  which  was  already  fulfilled ;  npon  the 
basis  of  which  (§  6  and  on)  the  place  and  the  manner  of  the 
new  building  of  God,  which  is  to  be  erected,  are  treated  of. 
We  here  explain  the  words :  ^^Tjri^tTQj/iev  ovv,  €i  iaxiv  vao^ 
^eov,  oTTov  avroi  Xeyei  noiBiv  xal  xarapUZetv.  We  will 
now  examine,  if  there  is  a  Temple  of  Qod  (in  spite  of  the 
Temple  destroyed  at  Jerusalem)  where  He  Himself  says  it  is 
to  be  made  and  prepared."  Then  it  is  shown  from  Dan.  ix. 
24,  that  not  only  should  there  be  a  Temple  of  God,  but  that  it 
should  be  reared  in  man's  heart,  where  God  Himself  makes 
His  dwelling.  Finally,  no  objection  can  be  raised  to  attri- 
buting the  composition  of  our  Epistle  to  the  time  of  Domi- 
tian  from  Gap.  12,  §  1,  so  far  as  4th  Ezra  6:5  is  claimed  to 
be  quoted  here ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  quotation  appears 
rather  to  be  made  from  some  common  older  source,  since 
otherwise  a  principal  part  of  it :  orav  SvXov  kXi^t^  xal 
ava(XTrl,  must  have  been  added  to  it  by  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  as  Mr.  Miiller  also  thinks  possible;  and 
on  the  other  hand  he  may  have  used  this  very  4th  Book  of 
Ezra  itself,  since  it  was  abeady  written  under  Domitian  (m 
regard  to  which  my  Treatise,*  p.  608,  Remark  1,  quoted  in 
the  Theol.  Studien  u.  Ejitiken  may  be  compared). 

*  We  embrace  this  opportanlty  to  remark,  that  in  the  place  mentioned,  p. 
289,  *'in  the  first  qaarter  of  the  second  Christian  century  was  printed  by  an 
oversight  instead  of  **  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  Christian  century  ;"  fur- 
ther, that  the  (p.  284)  hypothetically  expressed  passing  allusion  to  the  SOth 
year,  Cap.  S :  12,  in  accordance  with  which  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  would  be 
wiitten  not  only  under  Domitian,  but  more  definitely  in  the  90th  (?)  year  of  bis 
reign,  has  in  the  meantime  become  doubtful  to  us. 
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Akt.  VIIL— explorations  in  PALESTINE. 
1.  Recovery  of  Jerumlem.  By  Capts.  Wilson  and  Warrkn.  D.Appleton&O). 

By  Chancellor  Crosby,  D.D. 

[This  was  in  l>'pe  for  July  number  but  deferred  for  want  of  ^)ace.] 

It  is  no  idle  hope  to  expect  brilliant  illustrations  and  conflrmations  of  the 
Bible  history  from  the  soil  of  Palestine.  Both  the  surface  and  the  depths 
of  that  soil  are  rich  in  hermeneutlc  material.  Dr.  Robinson,  in  a  few  months, 
gathered  from  the  surface  only  a  crop  of  inestimable  value.  His  researches 
mark  the  turning-point  in  Palestine  topography  as  fully  as  the  first  Olym- 
piad marks  a  new  era  of  order  and  precision  in  Greek  history.  Before  his 
careful  survey  Scriptural  names  were  dotted  over  the  map  of  the  Holy  Land 
as  miscellaneously  as  if  shaken  out  of  a  pepper  box,  but  since  Ms  observant 
eye  reviewed  the  land,  the  names  have  found  their  appropriate  places,  and 
the  scenes  of  Scripture  story  are  brought  out  visibly  to  the  modern  reader, 
with  all  the  exactness  of  the  topographical  details.  The  work  which  Dr. 
Robinson  performed  in  1838,  he  revised  and  enlarged  by  a  second  visit  to 
Palestine  in  1852,  and  the  result  of  the  two  visits  was  afterward  published 
in  three  volumes,  in  which  a  crasis  is  made  of  his  observations  on  the  two 
occasions.  Under  the  Impulse  given  by  this  venerated  explorer,  the  whole 
Church  has  awakened  to  new  interest  in  the  Holy  Land  as  a  reservoir  of 
still  undiscovered  explanations  of  the  sacred  page. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  interest  has  centered  at  Jerusalem,  the  capital 
of  David  and  Solomon,  the  special  theme  of  history  and  prophecy,  where 
were  enacted  the  most  glorious  and  the  most  disgraceful,  the  most  Joyous 
and  the  most  fearful  events  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

In  1864,  Captain  Wilson,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  with  five  assistants, 
went  to  Jerusalem  to  make  an  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  city,  in  order  to  sug- 
gest the  proper  methods  of  improving  the  water  supply,  and  in  this  way 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  place.  Miss  Burdett  Ooutts  fhmished  the 
means  necessary  for  the  work,  which  was  directed  by  a  committee  of  gentle- 
men to  whom  the  funds  were  intrusted.  Captain  Wilson,  however,  pei^ 
formed  his  own  part  of  the  work  as  a  labour  of  love,  suis  impeims. 

The  result  of  Captain  Wilson's  survey  has  been  a  beautiful  and  perfect 
topographical  map  of  Jerusalem  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  We  say  "per- 
fect," and  yet  we  must  qualify  that  epithet,  for  Captain  Warren's  explora- 
tions  have  since  developed  results  that  might  rightfully  find  a  place  upon 
a  perfect  topographical  map  of  the  city. 

Among  the  discoveries,  or  certified  theories,  of  Capt.  Wilson's  survey,  is 
the  fact  of  a  double  aqueduct-supply  of  water  to  the  city,  the  "  low-level '' 
and  the  "  high-level-'*  The  course  of  the  former  only  can  be  traced  within 
the  city  walls.  It  crosses  the  western  valley,  just  above  the  great  reservoir 
of  Birket  es'Sultan,  and  winds  around  the  slope  of  Zlon  southward,  then 
eastward  and  northward  to  the  causeway,  under  which  Wilson  discovered 
the  arch  that  bears  his  name,  and  so  reaches  the  Haram.  This  aqueduct 
derived  its  supply  from  the  pools  of  Solomon,  from  Ain  Etan  (near  those 
pools),  and  from  a  reservoir  in  Wady  Arab,  twice  as  far  flrom  Jerusalem  as 

the  pools.   Its  whole  length,  in  its  windings,  must  be  twenty  miles.*    This 

«  . —  ■  — ■ —  ' 

*  It  must  be  an  error  in  the  "  llecovery  or  Jerusalem  *'  that  the  length  is  made  to  be 
40  miles.— P.  19. 
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aqnednct  is  still  in  use,  but  much  of  its  old  channel  has  been  abandoned 
for  a  new  one.  Capt.  Warren  discovered  700  feet  of  its  old  channel  on  the 
slope  of  Zlon,  50  feet  north  of  the  present  channel,  by  digging  out  the  earth 
from  a  cut  stone  shaft,  2  feet  square,  to  the  depth  of  16  feet.  The  stones  at 
the  sides  of  the  old  channel  were  12  feet  by  6,  and  the  passage  was  sometimes 
10  or  12  feet  high. 

The  "high-level  aqueduct'*  Is  a  work  of  remarkable  proportions.  East  of 
Faghur,t  in  the  Wady  Blar,  is  a  rock-hewn  tunnel  of  great  length,  lying 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  valley.  The  water  collected  here  is  carried  to  the 
upper  end  of  Solomon's  pools,  where  the  waters  of  the  Sealed  Fountain 
joined  the  flow,  and  thence  by  a  winding  course  to  Jerusalem,  the  last  trace 
of  the  aqueduct  being  found  on  the  plain  of  Rephalm,  south-west  of  the 
city.  This  aqueduct  is  formed  of  perforated  blocks  of  stone,  set  in  a  mass 
of  rubble  masonry,  the  tube  being  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  It  probably 
passed  northward  to  the  Blrket  Mamilla,  and  thence  eastward  into  the  city. 
An  interesting  fact  concerning  this  aqueduct  Is  its  passing  over  the  valley 
at  Rachel's  tomb  by  an  inverted  stone  syphon. 

Unless  there  is  a  spring  under  the  Convent  of  the  Soeurs  de  Sion,  which 
seems  to  be  very  unlikely  (the  vast  rock  excavations  there  being  simply 
pools  for  rain  water),  Jerusalem  depended  for  its  supply  of  water  upon  the 
rain  that  filled  its  very  many  pools,  and  upon  the  two  aqueducts  mentioned. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Virgin's  Fountain  was  never  included  within  the 
walls  of  the  city,  although  the  pool  of  Siloam,  into  which  its  water  flows 
through  the  subterranean  passage  under  Ophel.  was  certainly  a  part  of  the 
system  of  city  pools.  I  think  it  quite  likely  that  when  Hezekiah,  on  the 
approach  of  the  Assyrian  forces— (2  Chron.,  xxxli.,  4.)— stopped  all  the 
fountains  and  the  brook  that  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  land,  saying, 
"  Why  should  the  kings  of  Assyria  come  and  And  much  water  ?  "  he  closed 
up  the  Virgin's  Fountain  by  a  wall,  and  formed  the  entrance  by  a  shaft 
flrom  Ophel,  which  shaft  with  its  galleries  is  one  of  the  most  deeply  inter- 
esting discoveries  of  Capt.  Warren.  I  would  here  suggest  the  query, 
whether  **  the  brook  that  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  land "  (hannahal 
hashoteph  bethok  haaretz),  does  not  refer  to  the  underground  course  of  the 
stream  from  the  Virgin's  Fountain  to  the  pool  of  Siloam  ?  The  Verb  '*  shat- 
aph" — (which  means  "overflow")— would  then  refer  to  the  periodical 
swelling  of  that  curious  fountain  and  stream. 

Capt.  Warren's  discovery  resulted  firom  an  investigation  of  a  side  pas- 
sage, running  north- westward ly  from  the  famous  subterranean  passage 
which  Dr.  Robinson  flrst  explored.  This  side  passage  Joins  the  main  at 
60  feet  from  the  Virgin's  Fountain.  It  is  17  feet  long,  ending  at  the  l)ottom 
of  a  shaft  50  feet  high.  From  the  top  of  this  shaft  runs  a  level  gallery  north- 
west for  40  feet,  and  then  50  feet  more  of  gallery,  at  iS  degrees,  leads  to  a 
vaulted  chamber  20  feet  high,  with  a  pit  of  40  feet  deep  beneath  it.  This 
pit  probably  led  to  farther  subterraneous  chambers,  but,  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  working  in  it  from  the  loose  stones  above,  Capt.  Warren  filled  it 
up,  and  no  explorations  were  made  in  that  direction.  The  vaulted  chamber 
was  undoubtedly  the  well-house  of  Ophel,  by  which  access  was  gained  to 

t  This  is  the  site  of  Phagor,  one  of  the  eleven  cities  of  Jadah,  mentioned  In  LXZ.,  JO0I1. 
zv.,  between  verses  69  and  60. 
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the  waters  of  the  Virgin's  Fountain.  The  galleries  and  shafts  are  cnt  in 
the  hard,  silicloas  chalk  called  mezzeh.  Within  them  were  fonnd  three  glass 
lamps,  a  glazed  dish,  and  three  water  Jars,  and  overhanging  the  main  shaft 
was  an  iron  ring  where  probably  the  hoisting  apparatus  was  fastened. 

The  intermittent  character  of  the  stream  from  the  Virgin's  Fountain  has 
very  naturally  suggested  the  idea  that  this  was  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.  The 
stream  Is  ordinarily  only  4  inches  deep,  but  rises  suddenly  several  times  in 
a  day  so  as  to  make  a  depth  of  a  foot,  subsiding  again  after  a  few  minutes. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  is  not  known,  and  it  Is  a  pity  that  Captain  War- 
ren's endeavor  to  probe  the  mystery  by  tracing  the  stream  north  of  the 
Virgin's  Fountain  proved  abortive  from  the  want  of  means  to  perform  the 
work  under  water.  We  do  not  know  even  where  the  stream  rises,  whether 
in  the  Temple  mount  or  over  In  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Whatever  may  be 
the  physical  cause  of  the  intermission  of  the  water,  may  we  not  consider 
that  it«  attribution  to  an  angel — (John  v.,  4,  if  we  take  that  passage  to  be 
genuine) — was  not  a  mere  accommodation  to  a  popular  notion,  but  the  state- 
ment of  a  profound  truth  that  every  physical  phenomenon  has  angelic 
agency  In  its  higher  links  of  causation  ? 

Capt.  Warren's  expedition  went  out  in  1867  and  spent  more  than  three 
years  in  the  work.    This  officer  showed  gre^it  ardor  and  perseverance  in 
prosecuting  his  task,  which  only  a  lover  of  antiquarian  research  could 
have  accomplished.    He  not  only  had  to  contend  with  the  physical  difBcnl- 
ties  of  the  engineering  task,  where  rubbish  and  debris  were  to  be  perceived 
by  shafts  and  galleries,  into  which  it  was  ready  to  flow  like  water  by  mere 
Jarring,  but  he  was  subject  to  the  silly  tjtiwartlngs  of  Moslem  Jealousy  and 
suspicion.    It  was  this  stupid  hostility  of  the  Moslem  sentiment  that  hin- 
dered all  explorations  of  any  systematic  and  elaborate  sort  within  the  Ha- 
ram  area.    This,  of  course,  we  are  prepared  for,  when  we  recollect  that  it  is 
only  a  few  years  ago  that  a  Frank  could  enter  within  the  sacred  precincts ; 
the  time  must  soon  come  when  this  ignorant  prejudice  will  give  way ;  and 
so  this  annoying  obstacle  to  antiquarian  research  bs  removed.    Outside  of 
the  Haram  the  principal  explorations  of  the  expedition  were  made  at  the 
three  corners  (N.  East,  S.  East  and  S.  West.)  of  the  area  wall.    At  the  N. 
East  corner  the  Blrket  Israll,  so  long  considered  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  has 
been  proved  to  be  a  part  of  the  valley  that  formerly  ran  fh>m  N.  W.  to  S. 
E.,  reaching  its  lowest  point  (47  feet  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  Pool)  on 
the  line  of  the  Eastern  wall  of  the  Haram  at  one-third  the  distance  to  the 
Golden  Gate.    The  Blrket  Israll  has  been  simply  a  double  dam  erected 
across  this  valley  to  hold  the  rains.    At  the  South  East  corner  of  the  Ha- 
ram the  substructions  of  Ophel  were  found.    Ophel  and  Mllio  were  prob- 
ably the  fortresses  that  capped  the  southern  extremities  of  Moriah  and 
Zion  respectively  (cf.  3  Chron.  xxvll,  8 ;  Neh.  ill,  26 ;  and  2  Bam.  v,  9 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxli,  5.    The  line  of  wall  runs  f^om  the  South-eastern  angle  of 
the  Haram  South-westwardly  and  was  traced,  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
part  of  the  hill  over  the  Virgin's  Fountain,  "the  tower  that  lleth  out" 
(Neh.  iii,  26)  being  discovered  at  the  southern  extremity  of  these  explora- 
tions.   At  the  South-western  angle  of  the  Haram  the  true  bed  of  the  Tyro- 
poeon  was  found  to  be  74  ft.  below  the  spring  of  Robinson's  arch.    The 
last  12  ft.  of  these  74  represent  a  great  rock-cut  canal  or  gutter  through 
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'Which  the  water  of  the  Tyropooon  appears  to  have  flowed,  flUing  several 
circular  pools  on  its  way.  The  lowest  portion  of  the  valley  originally 
most  have  been  at  a  point  now  covered  by  the  soil  that  makes  the  Haram, 
90  ft.  East  of  the  angle,  where  the  rock  surface  is  21  ft.  deeper  than  even 
the  bottom  of  the  rock-cut  canal,  and  84  fb.  below  the  present  surface.  This 
canal  Just  touches  the  South-west  angje,  and  some  of  its  course  is  inter- 
ferred  with  by  the  present  wall,  which  is  one  of  the  arguments  to  prove 
that  this  part  of  the  wall  is  Herodian.  Twenty- two  feet  below  the  pres- 
ent surface  was  found  a  pavement  (probably  Herodian)  which  was  used 
when  Robinson's  arch  was  part  of  the  viaduct  across  the  valley  from  Mo« 
riah  to  Zion.  Twenty-three  feet  below  this  was  found  another  pavement 
(probably  Solomonian)  where  were  seen  the  remains  of  other  arches,  which 
doubtless  were  the  supports  of  the  causeway  by  which  one  of  the  connec- 
tions between  the  two  hills  was  made  In  Solomon's  day.  Five  hundred  feet 
ftirther  up  the  valley  have  been  discovered  the  vast  vaults  which  sus- 
tained a  grander  causeway  firom  hill  to  hill.  The  road  over  this  causeway 
is  84  feet  above  the  rock  which  formed  the  original  bed  of  the  TyropoBon. 
Gapt  Wilson's  name  is  given  to  the  first  arch  of  this  causeway  in  honor  of 
that  discoverer.  Capt.  Warren  has  enlarged  the  field  of  discovery  and 
traced  the  line  of  vaults  west  of  the  arch.  Along  the  southern  line  of  Ha- 
ram wall,  the  substructions  of  the  Haram  area  have  been  pierced  at  the 
Double  Gate  (under  Aksa),  at  the  Triple  Ghite,  and  at  the  Single  Gate,  a 
channel  under  the  latter  being  surmised  to  be  the  blood  channel  from  the 
Temple.  At  the  Triple  Gate,  which  is  half-way  between  the  S.  £.  angle 
and  the  angle  at  Aksa,  the  rock  surOeice  of  Moriah  is  found  at  the  sill,  from 
which  it  descends  both  on  the  East  and  on  the  West.  Under  the  Single 
gate  it  is  84  feet  below  the  sill,  and  at  the  southeast  angle  it  is  74  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  and  that  again  Is  some  16  feet  lower  than  the  sill  of  the 
Single  Gate.  On  the  West  of  the  Double  Gate  the  rock  surface  descends 
less  rapidly  but  regularly  until  It  reaches  the  original  bed  of  the  Tyropoeon 
valley,  S-^^  feet  below  the  present  surface,  but  only  79  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  sill  of  the  Single  Gkite.  The  S.  wall,  which  rests  on  (or  rather  is  Ut  in) 
the  rock,  is  thus  seen  to  be  highest  at  the  S.  E.  angle.  The  only  other  por- 
tion of  the  entire  wall  which  Is  equally  high  Is  that  which,  on  the  East 
side,  crosses  the  valley  of  which  the  Blrket  Israil  is  a  portion.  This  point 
is  a  little  south  of  the  N.  E.  angle,  where  the  rock  is  47  feet  lower  than  the 
bottom  of  the  Blrket  Israil  and  180  feet  below  the  present  surface. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  wall  is  aei  in  the  original  rock  of  Moriah. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  Captain  Warren  was  the  vermil- 
ion marking  on  the  two  lowest  courses  of  the  wall  at  the  S.  E.  angle.  The 
lowest  course,  being  set  in  the  rock  about  2  feet,  rose  two  feet  above  the 
rock.  The  second  course  brought  the  wall  6  feet  or  more  above  the  rock. 
The  earth  had  been  removed  to  this  depth  to  reach  the  rock,  when  the  tem- 
ple was  built,  and  had  been  replaced  as  the  wall  rose.  Hence  the  courses 
thus  covered  preserved  the  vermilion  mark  of  the  quarry,  while  those  above 
ground  speedily  lost  them.  These  considerations  show  that  the  actual  ac- 
cumulation of  soil  at  this  point  since  the  temple  was  built  is  from  64  to  68 
feet.    The  quarry  marks  are  (some  of  them)  clearly  Phceniclan  characters, 
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and  testify  to  the  Tyrian  co-operation  in  the  construction  of  the  temple. 
The  discovery  of  the  break  in  the  courses  of  stone  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Uaram  supports  the  theory  that  the  S.  W.  portion  of  the  wall  Is  Hero- 
dian,  built  to  connect  the  old  temple-side  (on  the  present  platform  of  the 
Mosque  of  Omar)  with  the  porticos  to  the  south  and  the  8olomonlan  pal- 
ace at  the  S.  E.  angle. 

Moriah  itself  is  sliown  to  be  a  hof shack  of  rock  running  from  N.  W.  to 
S.  E.,  entering  the  area  at  the  N.  W.  angle  and  leaving  it  at  the  Triple 
Gate.  Solomon  evidently  placed  his  temple  on  the  rock  and  built  out  the 
hill  to  the  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  by  vaults  and  filling  in.  The  interior  is  now 
known  to  be  honeycombed  by  vaults,  drains,  aquaducts,  cisterns,  canals 
and  secret  chambers,  into  many  of  which  the  enterprising  English  explor- 
ers penetrated  through  abundant  hardships  and  perils.  The  rock  is  ter- 
tiary limestone,  having  its  upper  beds  of  a  very  hard  stone  called  by  the 
the  Arabs  "  mezzeh,"  while  the  lower,  in  which  most  of  the  subterranean 
chambers  are  cut,  is  a  soft  white  stone  called  melekeh.'* 

The  "Recovery  of  Jerusalem  "contains  a  short  report  from  Capt.  Wil- 
son of  his  explorations  around  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  on  which  he  is  inclined 
to  place  Capernaum  at  Tell  Hum,  and  the  fountain  of  Caphamaum  (of  Jo- 
sephus)  at  Et-Tabigah.    Here  are  five  fountains,  one  of  which  is  by  far  the 
largest  spring  in  Galilee,  the  waters  of  which  were  lifted  by  apparatus  and 
conveyed  by  aqueduct  into  the  plain  of  G^nnesaret  a  half-mile  to  the  south. 
This  aqueduct  is  plainly  traceable  in  several  places,  and  especially  where 
it  passes  around  the  cliff' of  Kalm  Minyeh  by  a  remarkable  excavation  in 
the  solid  rock.    Capt.  Wilson  confirms  Dr.  Thomson's  view  of  Khersa  as 
Gergesa  and  so  sustains  the  reading  of  Matthew.    The  volume  under  our 
consideration  contains  several  other  tracts,  to  wit :  On  the  Architectural 
Remains  of  Palestine,  by  M.  Spiers  ;  On  the  Haram,  by  Count  de  VogUe ; 
On  the  survey  of  Palestine,  by  Lieut.  Anderson  ;  On  the  Pottery  and  Glass 
found  in  the  excavations,  by  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Chester;  On  the  Moabite  Stone 
and  An  Account  of  Explorations  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  by  the  Rev.  F. 
W.  Holland.    All  of  these  are  valuable  except  the  last,  which  adds  nothing 
to  the  information  furnished  by  Dr.  Robinson  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  rather 
astonishing  that  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  volume,  should 
laud  this  essay  of  Mr.  Holland,  and  that  too  especially  as  confirming  his 
(Dean  Stanley's)  conclusions  made  in  1856!  when  Dr.  Robinson  had  an- 
nounced all  but  one  of  these  seven  enumerated  conclusions  in  1838 !  I  men- 
tion them  in  detail  that  my  statement  maybe  readily  verified :  (1.)   The 
spot  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  (Robinson,  L,  56) ;  (2  )  The  course  of  the 
Israelites  by  the  Wady  Useit  and  the  Wady  Taylbeh  (Rob.  i.,  72) ;  (3.)  The 
Identification  of  the  Wilderness  of  Sin,  with  El  Murkhah  (Rob.  1.,  73) ;  (4) 
the  Identification  of  Ras  Sufsafeh  and  the  plain  of  Rahab  with  the  scene  of 
the  giving  of  the  law  and  the  Israelite  Encampment  (Rob.  L,  107-119) , 
(5.)  the  probable  change  in  the  resources  of  the  Wilderness  (Rob.  i.,  54) ; 
(6.)  the  comparatively  modern  date  of  the  Slnlatic  inscriptions  (Rob.  i^ 
594). 

It  is  of  these  that  Dean  Stanley  uses  such  language  as  this :  "  All  these 
points,  which  /  had  J-aid  down  as  the  nearest  approximations  which  /  eoM 
make  to  the  truth,  have  now  all  been  established,  etc." 
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So  much  has  been  written  on  the  Moabite  Stone  that  we  need  not  enlarge 
on  this  part  of  the  volume.  Dr.  Ginsburg's  monograph  is  most  complete 
and  scholarly,  to  which  all  students  of  the  stone  can  be  referred.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Longmans  of  London. 

One  fact  that  Ginsburg  fails  to  note,  however,  is  of  suflacient  interest  to 
record,  to  wit,  that  the  inscription  gives  us  the  name  Moab  without  the  * 
Wav,  and  thus  confirms  the  Bible  origin  of  the  name  (LXX.  Xeyovda  ix 
Tov  learpoi)  against  the  usual  interpretations  "moba  ab"  (ingressus  patris), 
**mo  (  — mayim)  ab'^  {i,  e.  aqua  paterna)  and  Maurer's  suggestion  from 
Zaab,  which  would  mak$  Moab  "  the  desirable  land." 

We  see  by  the  inscription  that  the  real  name  of  Moab  was  ^{50,  Medb, 
a  regular  compound  of  p  (before  a  guttural)  and  3K,  the  Wav  being  a 
pro\incial  or  foreign  Insertion. 

That  this  elaborate  inscription  of  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  be- 
fore Christ,  should  be  the  only  monument  of  the  old  royal  period  of  Israel 
is  not  at  all  likeiy.  The  east  side  of  the  Jordan  ought  to  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored by  wise  men,  accustomed  to  Arab  life  and  manners,  and  this  task 
we  rejoice  to  know  will  shortly  be  performed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Palestine  Exploration  Society.  We  believe  many  treasures  await 
us  there,  and  that  even  in  the  honeycombed  rock  on  which  Jei'usalem  is 
built  we  may  find  the  sarcophagi  of  Kings,  if  not  the  ark  itself. 

2.  The  True  Site  of  Calvary,  and  Suggestions  lielating  to  the  Besurrection.  By 
FiSHEK  Howe.  With  a  Map  of  Jerusalem.  Randolph  &  Co.  The  author 
of  this  essay  is  already  well  known  to  those  interested  in  Palestine  explor- 
ations by  his  valuable  work,  entitled  Oriental  and  Sacred  Scenes.  He  there 
showed  himself  to  be  a  competent  and  judicious  explorer,  interested  in  the 
vexed  questions  about  the  holy  places.  He  has  continued  his  investiga- 
tions, with  the  aid  of  recent  travellers,  and  gives  the  results  of  some  of  his 
studies  in  this  valuable  treatise  on  the  site  of  Calvary.  He  finds  this  site 
on  the  north  side  of  Jerusalem,  not  far  from  the  Damascus  gate,  on  a  slight 
but  marked  eminence,  surmounting  the  so-called  Grotto  of  Jeremiah.  This 
point  of  land,  especially  as  seen  from  a  distance,  may  be  imaged  as  a  skull, 
kranion.  The  place  of  crucifixion  is  called  •'  the  skull."  Starting  from  this 
hint,  Mr.  Howe  claims  that  the  site  agrees  with  what  is  asserted  or  Implied 
in  the  Gospel  narrative  in  the  following  particulars:  1.  It  is  without  the 
walls  of  the  city.  2.  Yet  nigh  unto  the  city.  3.  It  was  popularly  known 
as  the  kranion.  4  It  Is  nigh  one  of  the  thoroughfares.  5.  It  is  eminently 
conspicuous.  6.  It  Is  nigh  unto  sepulchres  and  gardens.  None  of  these 
particulars  designate  the  precise  site,  but  that  site  must  agree  with  them. 
The  most  precise  point  Is  the  third.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  alleged 
spot  has  borne  the  name  of  kranion;  if  it  had,  the  conclusion  would  be  fully 
warranted. 

Mr.  Howe  also  shows  in  a  full  and  lucid  manner  (following  in  the  main 
the  positions  of  Dr.  Robinson,)  that  the  traditional  site,  occupied  by  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  can  not  be  the  real  site — for  the  conclusive 
reason,  that  It  could  not  have  been  outside  the  walls  of  the  city.  Almost 
all  the  recent  explorations  tend  to  this  conclusion ;  and  for  ourselves,  we 
«think  that  no  one  on  the  spot — considering  the  whole  topography,  and,  also. 
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that  a  wall  is  for  defense— can  fail  coming  to  the  same  conclusion.  If  the 
site  was  not  there,  where  was  it  ?  Mr.  Ferguson,  In  his  '*  Topography,"  etc. 
argues  for  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  Others  put  it  outside  of  the  present 
St.  Stephen's  Gate,  to  the  south,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  and 
over  against  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  position  likewise  corresponds  with 
the  scriptural  hints,  it  is  also  near  to  the  scenes  of  the  Trial  and  Judg- 
ment. It  could  not,  however,  be  the  spot,  if  what  Mr.  Howe  says,  p.  49,  be 
fully  proved,  **  that  the  Jaffa  Qate  has  ever  been  the  place  of  ingress  and 
egress  for  the  south  and  southwest,  as  the  Damascus  Gate  has  been  for  the 
north  f — ^that  is,  if  this  Implies  that  there  was  not,  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
any  gate  corresponding  with  the  present  St.  Stephen's.  But  we  know  not 
that  this  can  be  shown.  Apart  fh>m  this,  Mr.  Howe's  theory  has  aa 
much  in  its  favor  aa  any.  But  it  still  remains  true  that  the  spot  can  not  be 
said  to  be  ftilly  identified,  much  as  we  should  prefer  to  have  it  otherwise. 
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By  Rey.  G.  W.  SheIiDON,  New  York. 

Appendix  to  Benjamin  Anderson's  Journey  to  Mnsadu :  an  exact  Fac- 
simile of  letter  from  the  King  of  Musadn  to  the  President  of  I^lierla.  writ- 
ten in  Arabic  by  a  young  Mandingo  at  Musadu,  in  the  latter  part  of  1868. 
Printed  f^om  Photographic  Relief  Plates,  with  a  translation  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  W.  Blyden,  Professor  in  Liberia  College.    New  York  :  1870. 

This  monograph  is  published  for  distribution,  chiefly  through  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  The  original  covers  a  page  and  a  half  of  ordinary  fools- 
cap, and  though  unvoweled  is  very  intelligible,  owing  to  the  firmness  and 
size  of  the  letters  and  the  scrupulousness  with  which  the  writer  has  af- 
fixed the  diacritical  points.  Mr.  H.  M.  Schiefflin,  of  New  York,  to  whom 
the  public  is  indebted  for  the  publication,  is  the  owner  of  the  original  MS. 
Musadu,  the  capital  of  the  Western  Mandingoes,  is  about  two  hundred 
miles  N.  E.  of  Monrovia. 

The  letter,  which  opens  in  true  oriental  style,  **  In  the  name  of  God  the 
merclflil,  the  compassionate.  O  God,  bless  •ur  Lord  Mohammad  and  save 
him  r  was  written  to  tell  the  old  story  of  the  distress  caused  by  the  invasion 
of  a  hostile  army,  and  to  appeal  for  help  to  the  neighboring  people  of  Li- 
beria. Carnage,  slavery,  hunger,  poverty,  and  "every  ii^ury"  had  visited 
the  inhabitants  of  Musadu,  in  the  train  of  the  soldiers  of  King  Ibrahlma 
—of  whose  father  the  writer  has  given  us  one  of  the  tersest  of  biographies 
— "  God  gave  him  many  children  and  a  large  kingdom,  and  he  fought  for 
God,  and  Gk>d  killed  him,  and  he  died  in  war.''  It  seems  that  one  day 
Ibrahlma  appeared  before  Musadu  with  "  horses,  and  a  numerous,  over- 
whelming and  impudent  army,"  and  beguiled  the  unwary  inhabitants  into 
the  belief  that  he  had  come  to  help  them  fight  the  infidels  of  the  adjacent 
districts.  "Have  you  not  heard,''  said  he,  "the  saying  of  the  Prophet 
(€kxi  bless  him !) :  '  I  command  that  you  fight  men  until  they  say  there  is* 
no  God  but  God  V  "  And  they  said,  '*  Yes,  we  have  heard  it,  and  we  know 
it."  To  complete  the  deception,  he  left  them  for  a  day  or  two,  and  captured 
and  sacked  the  town  of  Baghna,  a  few  miles  distant.    Then  having  reea- 
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tabllshed  his  headquarters  at  Musadn,  he  forced  a  battalion  of  its  people 
to  perform  a  similar  service  for  another  town,' and,  in  their  absence,  amnsed 
himself  with  stealing  their  goats,  sheep,  and  women.  To  the  owners  of 
cows  he  was  more  considerate :  **  Give  them  to  me,"  he  would  say,  "  for 
the  sake  of  religion'* —a  facetious  allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  mystical  type  of 
the  earth,  in  the  system  of  ancient  Greece,  or  to  the  primordial  animal 
of  the  Yedas.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  reminded  them  of  any  passage  in 
the  Koran  positively  ei^oining  such  conduct.  For  they  said  to  him,  "^  De- 
sist; there  is  not  in  our  town  any  money  or  food ;  all  our  rich  men  have  be- 
come poor,  and  the  poor  have  become  numerous."  Thereupon,  having 
sacked  his  orange,  Ibrahima  threw  it  away,  and  returned  home  with  his 
soldiers.  But  such  regal  heroism  could  not  long  remain  dormant.  Learn- 
ing several  years  afterward  that  prosperity  had  returned  to  Musadu,  and 
that  cows,  sheep,  and  fowls,  food,  money,  and  men,  had  multiplied,  he 
made  another  visit  and  relieved  the  people  of  their  goods,  slaves,  children 
and  wives ;  this  time,  however,  not  without  compensation ;  for  he  was  care- 
ful to  promise :  *'  When  we  have  removed  your  slaves,  and  your  children, 
and  your  wives,  they  shall  sweat  for  us."  One  can  not  help  regretting 
that  some  English  explorer  or  excursionist  was  not  among  the  number 
captured,  so  that  his  majesty  Ibrahima  might  have  a  touch  of  the  mal- 
ady that  finished  Theodorus.  For  it  appears  that  he  was  not  yet  satisfied, 
but  attacked  another  town  in  the  neighborhood  and  made  the  inhabi- 
tants "poor,  and  destitute,  and  vile."  "Even  the  learned  men  became 
poor  " — a  phenomenon  which  seems  to  have  startled  our  author,  the  King 
of  Musadu,  capital  of  the  Western  Mandlngoes. 

The  letter  closes  with  an  appeal  to  the  President  of  Liberia  for  help: 
'  'Assist  us  with  iron  and  sword,  and  toUh  eoerythtng.  Thou  lovest  us, 
and  we  love  thee,  and  our  refuge  is  in  €K>d  and  in  thee,  and  in  thine  as- 
sistance, and  in  thy  companionship.  Give  us  whatever  is  in  thy  kingdom 
.  .  .  .  I  pray  for  thee,  O  friend,  that  God  may  keep  thee  from  the  army 
and  all  its  mischief.  Peace  be  upon  Mohammad,  and  the  family  of  Mo- 
hammad." 

Hundreds  of  miles  from  Musadu,  beyond  the  great  Lybian  Desert,  is  the 

city  of  Beirut,  from  which  we  are  receiving  not  Arabic  MSS.  merely   but 

Arabic  books,  beautifril  in  typography  and  rich  in  contents.    The  library 

of  Union  Seminary  has  just  had  the  following  additions  from  this  source,. 

some  of  them  translations,  the  rest  original  works — all  12mo.: 

President  Edwards'  History  of  Redemption,  1869,  pp.  408. 

Pilgrim's  Progress,  1859,  pp.  298. 

Calhoun's  Scripture  Helps,  1869.  2nd  ed.,  pp.  648. 

Smith  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  1868,  8rd  ed.,  pp.  206. 

Bird's  18  letters,  1849,  pp.  467. 

Psalms  and  Hymns,  and  Children's  Hymn  Book,^1867,  pp.  160. 

Nevlus  on  Popery,  1866.  pp.  124. 

Mishaka  on  Popery,  1851,  pp.  257. 

Ford  on  Prayer  and  Fasting.  1856,  pp.  141. 

Elementary  Arithmetic,  1869,  pp.  120. 

Van  Dyck's  Algebra.  1858,  pp.  251. 

School  Arithmetic,  1859,  pp.  858. 

Van  Dyck's  Euclid,  1^57,  pp.  812. 

Elements  of  Arabic  Grammar,  1857,  pp.  55. 
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Bistani's  Grammar,  1868.  pp.  360. 
Gay^iM  Rhetoric,  1870.  pp.  216. 
Van  Dyck's  Prosody,  1857.  pp.  312. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  that  Hebrew  literature  is  increasing 
with  even  greater  rapidity  than  the  Arabic.  Ever  since  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  when  Mendelssohn  (born  at  Dessau,  1729)  and  his  friend  Da- 
vid Fried  lander  resurrected  the  buried  Hebrew,  and  clothed  it  in  the  beau- 
tiful garments  so  Ibng  laid  aside,  the  language  has  been  living  again,  and 
increasing  in  wisdom  and  in  stature.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  it  is  a  spoken  language.  As  we  write  there  are  issu- 
ing from  German  and  Russian  presses  Hebrew  histories,  arithmetics,  geog- 
raphies, romances,  poems,  and  works  original  and  translated  in  every  de- 
partment of  literature.  And  these  are  printed,  for  the  most  part,  not  in 
Rabbinic,  nor  in  German-Rabbinic,  nor  in  Hebrew  script,  but  in  the  usual 
square  or  Assyrian  characters  of  the  textus  receptus.  Eugene. Sue's  Myite- 
ries  of  Paris,  Longfellow's  Exceptor,  Goethe's  Faxust,  portions  of  Schiller, 
and  Homer's  Odyssey,  are  among  the  more  recent  translations.  St.  Peters- 
burg has  its  weekly  journal,  the  articles  of  which  are  written  in  pure  Bib- 
lical Hebrew.  It  is  called  the  Ilaramelitz,  and  is  mailed  to  subscribers  in 
America  at  five  dollars  per  annum.  Lyck,  in  Prussia,  has  also  a  weekly 
Hebrew  newspaper — the  Hammagid  ;  so  have  four  or  five  other  towns. 

There  lies  before  us  a  poem  whose  classic  beauty  would  have  made  Her- 
der's eyes  moisten — a  Lament  over  the  vanity  and  brevity  of  life,  in  five 
stanzas  of  four'Iambic  dimeter  hypercatalectic  verses  each,  the  first  verse 
rhyming  with  the  third,  and  the  second  with  the  fourth.  As  it  has  not  yet 
appeared  in  print,  we  can  not  forbear  quoting  a  stanza  to  show  its  action, 
imagery  and  rhythm.    The  author  is  a  native  of  Poland. 
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Abt.  X.-CHARLES  SCRIBNER. 
By  Rev.  J.  M.  Shekwood,  New  York. 
The  large  circle  of  social  and  basiness  friends,  in  which  his  memory  will  long 
be  sacredly  cherished,  and  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  which  he   was  a  "  living 
epistle,"  have  sustained  a  loss,  the  full  significance  of  which  will  not  at  first  be 
appreciated,  in  the  death  of  this  eminent  publisher.    But  not  these  alone.  The 
sudden  termination  of  such  a  life,  in  the  prime  of  its  consecrated  activities,  and 
in  the  midst  of  extended  business  relations  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
literary  enterprises  of  vast  proportions,  requiring  years  for  their  full  comple- 
tion, touches  other  circles  and  interests,  wider  still,  and  vital  in  their  relations 
^o  Christian  Learning,  and  Christian  Civilization.      The  name   of   ChakIiSS 
ScBiBNSB  has  come  to  be  imprinted  on  so  many  volumes  of  our  standard  litera- 
ture ;  to  be  associated  with  so  many  of  the  most  eminent  American  and  Euro- 
pean authors  of  the  present  and  past  generation,  and  with  so  many  large  and 
important  literary  enterprises  ;  and  to  be  so  universally  regarded  as  the  pledge 
of  moral  purity  and  literary  merit,  wherever  found  on  the  title-page  of  a  book, 
that  the  news  of  his  death  has  sent  a  pang  to  the  heart  of  every  Christian 
scholar,  and  caused  mourning  in  all  the  households  in  which  a  pure  literature 
is  appreciated.     Such  was  the  charming  modesty  of  the  man,  and  such  his  hu- 
mility; so  little  did  he  seek  or  court  notice  or  preeminence,  that  he  himself 
little  appreciated  the  important  place  he  had  come  to  fill  in  the  world  of  Chris- 
tian Literature,  and  the  extensive  and  valuable  service  he  w^s  rendering  to  the 
cause  of  sound  theology,  biblical  knowledge,  and  Christian  culture  in  every 
department. 

The  character  of  such  a  man  is  a  rare  legacy  to  the  world,  and  especially  in 
an  age  like  the  present,  and  on  the  field  on  which  he  spent  bis  life  and  achieved 
his  success.     The  warmest  and  strongest  expressions  of  praise  and  apprecia- 
tion which  his  death,  and  recent  burial,  have  called  forth — the  uniform  and 
spontaneous  tribute  of  public  opinion  and  esteem,  from  the  press,  from  his  own 
guild,  and  from  the  pulpit,  and  all  classes  of  citizens— /aZZ  below  the  truth.     Mere 
eulogy  would  feel  rebuked  in  the  presence  of  such  a  name.    His  full  personal 
worth ;  his  gentle,  kind,  considerate  manner ;  his  simplicity,  sincerity,  and 
firmness  of  character  ;  his  mastery  over  his  own  spirit ;  his  rigid  adherence  to 
the  right  under  any  pressure  of  temptation  ;  his  intuitive  perceptions  in  refer- 
ence to  literary  matters,  and  his  rare  judgment ;  the  breadth  and  sagacity  of 
his  mind,  and  his  appreciation  of  the  temper  and  needs  of  the  times,  as  evinced 
in  the  character  of  the  books  which  his  house  has  published,  and  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  literary  enterprises  to  which  it  is  committed  ;  his  habitual  ele- 
vatioii  of  soul  and  spiritual  frame  of  mind,  amid  the  cares  and  perplexities  of 
an  immense  business — his  eye  single  at  all  times  and  his  foundation  unmoved, 
both  in  days  of  sunshine  in  his  loved  home  and  prosperity  in  the  mart  of  busi- 
ness, and  of  darkness  and  mental  and  bodily  weakness  and  suffering,  under  the 
heavybandof  God,  and  how  completely  all— life,  talent,    uflfection,    culture, 
wealth,  business — was  subordinated  and  consecrated  to  the  Master's  will  and  ser- 
vice ; — all  this  can  be  fully  known  and  appreciated  only  by  those  who  were 
brought  into  intimate  and  frequent  contact  with  him. 

Charles  Scbibner  was  born  in  this  city,  and  died  at  Lucerne,  Switzerland, 
August  24th,  aged  fifty  years.    He  began  his  career  as  a  publisher  in  a  hum- 
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ble  way  more  than  25  years  ago,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  tiie  honse 
which  bears  his  name  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  and,  if  we  con- 
sider the  character  of  its  publications  in  reference  to  theology,  biblical  litera- 
ture, church  history,  and  other  departments  of  Christian  literature,  beyond 
all  doubt  the  first  in  character  and  in  the  range  of  its  influence. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  successive  steps  by  which  this  modesty 
retiring  and  fragile  man  won  his  way  to  so  high  a  position  and  achieved  so 
brilliant  and  substantial  a  success  ;  but  our  limits  forbid. 

A  glance  at  the  OcUalogue  before  us  refreshes  our  memory  with  the  names  of 
Authors  distinguished  in  every  walk  of  literature,  and  works  of  standard  value, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  connected  with  the  name  of  Chables  Scbibkrr. 
We  can  produce  but  a  few  from  the  extended  list    Among  Ammean  authors  are 
the  Alexanders— Archibald,  James  W^  J.  Addison,  and  H.  0.  — Wiiliam  Adair?, 
Bufus  Anderson,  Samuel  J.  Andrews,  George  D.  Armstrong,  Louis  Agassiz, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Prof.  Botta,  G.  L.  Brace,  Prof.  Francis  Bowen,  Horace 
Bushnell,  G.  B.  Cheever,  Howard  Crosby,  R.  H.  Dana,  Henry  N.  Day,  De  Vere^ 
Duycisinck,  Mrs.  EUet,  0.  W.  Elliott,  G.  P.  Fisher,  Prof.  Guyot,  HamUton,  J. 
T.  Headley,J.  G.  Holland,  Mark  Hopkins,  J.  F.  Hurst,  Dr.  Hodge,  John  Lord, 
J.  M.  Macdonald,  Magoon,  G.  P.  Marsh,  J.  H.  Mcllvaine,  D.  G.  Mitchell,  O.  M. 
Mitchell,  G.  P.  Morris,  H.  Newcomb,  J.  J.  Owen,  G.  L.  Prentiss,  W.  J.  Pauld- 
ing, Noah  Porter,  8.  L  Prime,  Philip  Schaff,  Dr.  Shedd,  Dr.  Skinner,  Henry 
B.  Smith,  Grardiner  Spring,  J.  P.  Thompson,  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  G.  Van  Sant- 
voord,  G.  P.  Willis,  Prof.  Whitney,  and  T.  D.  Woolsey.    Among  English  and 
CordinentQl  Authors,  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Prof.  Craik  (Queen's  College, 
Belfast),  the  Earl  of  Derby,  '' Erckmann-Chatrian  "  (series),  Forsyth  (Trinity 
College),  Froude,  the  historian,  Guizot,  Lange,  the  great  commentator  and  all 
associated  with  him,  Laboulaye,  Prof.  Maine  (of  University  of  Cambridge), 
Momnisen,  the  historian  of  Bome,  Max  Mfiller,  E.  De  Pressens^,  Pouctiet  (au- 
thor of  that  wonderful  book,  "  The  Universe  "),  Dean  Stanley,  Archbishop 
Trench,  and  J.  G.  Wood  (author  of  that  remarkable  work,  **  Bible  Animals*')* 
These  names  represent  not  a  little  of  the  best  talent,  the  ripest  scholarship,, 
the  broadest  culture,  and  the  purest  and  best  thinking  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
sound  theology  and  pbiloshphy,  the  evangelical  fiaitb,  and  a  Christian  lit- 
erature. 

To  name  the  several  works  which  the  House  of  Chablbs  Soribneb  k  Ca 
have  published,  would  be  to  name  a  large  part  of  the  standard  works  in  The- 
ology, Biblical  Literature,  Church  History,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy. 
Political  Science,  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  Belies  Lettres,  Philology,  and 
Practical  Religion,  which  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  added  to  the  world's 
literature.  What  a  mine  of  wealth  are  the  eommeniaries  of  that  prince  of 
thinkers,  J.  Addison  Alexander  I  How  invaluable  for  critical  exegesis  the 
commentaries  of  J.  J.  Owen,  and  the  '*  Studies"  and  "  Synonyms  '*  and  '*  Com- 
mentary" of  Trench  I  What  student  of  the  Bible  is  ignorant  of  the  masterly 
work  of  Conybeare  and  Howson  I  What  a  grand  Thesaurus  of  Biblical  criti- 
cism and  exposition  is  "  Lange's  Commentary,'*  under  the  able  editorship  of 
Dr.  Schaff  and  his  coa^utors,  made  fuller  and  incomparably  better  than  the 
German  original !  And,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  in  this  line,  we  are  to 
have  reproduced  by  this  houRO  the  great  "  English  Commentary  *'  now  in  pre- 
paration, a  larger  work  than  Scott  or  Henry.     In  Theology  and  R^jUgioh  the 
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modern  press  has  given  to  the  public  no  abler  writings  than  those  of  Hodge, 
Bushnell,  the  Alexanders,  Onizot,  Pressens^,  Shedd,  Stanley,  Thompson.    In 
Chridian  Apologetics  there  Is  nothing  better  than  <'  Mature  and  the  Supernat- 
ural/* and  '*  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity  with  special  reference  to  the 
Theories  of  Renan,  Straass,  and  the  Tubingen  School/'    In  History  we  have 
only  to  instance  snch  works  as  SchafTs  '*  History  of  the  Apostolic  "  and  of  the 
«  Christian  Church,"  Shedd*s  "  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  Hurst's  **  His- 
tory of  Rationalism  "  and  of  the '^  Church  in  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries," 
Henry  B.  Smith's  *'  Chronological  History  of  the  Church,"  Dean  Stanley's 
"  Jewish"  and  the  ^  Eastern  Church,"  Fronde's  great  "History  of  England,"  and 
Mommsen's  **  History  of  Rome"  and  of  "  Greece,"  Lord's  "  Old  Roman  World," 
and  Elliott's  *'•  History  of  New  England,"  to  show  the  extent  and  richness  of 
ibis  department    Max  Mill ler's '*  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,"  De 
Vere's  "Studies  in  English,"  Dwight's  " Modem  Philology,"  Whitney's  " Lan- 
guage and  the  Study  of  Language,"  Craik's  "  History  of  English  Literature," 
Duyckinck's  ** Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literatnre,"  and  G.  P.  Marsh's  "Lec- 
tures on  the  English  Language"  and  on  the  *<  Origin  and  History"  of  it,  are 
standard  works.  While  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  and  Political  Economy,  we 
have  Pres't  Porter's  masterly  work,  **  The  Human  Intellect "  Pres't  Woolsey's 
*«  International  Law,"  Maine's  **  Ancient  Law,"  Perry's  "Elements  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,**  Bowen's  **  Political  Economy,"  Alexander's  "Outlines  of  Moral 
Science,"  Pres't  Hopkins*  "  Law  of  Love  and  Love  as  a  Law,"  etc.    General 
lAteraiure  embraces  a  host  of  popular  standard  works,  among  which  are  the 
numerous  books  of  Dr.  Holland,  D.  G.  Mitchell,  J.  T.  Headley,  Horace  Bush- 
nell, C.  L.  Brace,  Paulding,  Tuckerman,  Beecber,  etc.    In  Science,  Biography, 
and  Educational  Text-Books,  Mr.  Scribner  also  made  his   name  favorably 
known.    Guyot*s  Geographies  are  incomparably  superior  to  anything  beside 
in  the  language.    Prof.  Day's  series  on  Rhetoric,  Logic,  etc.,  and  Mcllvaine*8 
'*  Elocution,"  take  the  front  rank.     Tenney's  "  Histories,"  Wood's  "  Bible  Ani- 
mals," and  Pouohet's  "  Universe,"  to  mention  no  others,  are  works  of  sterling 
value.    And  we  have  not  named  *'  The  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders."  (al- 
ready numbering  20  vols.,)  Boun  at  Htyme,  Scribner'' »  Monthly ,  and  scores  of  other 
works  which  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  Charlvs  Sobibnbr.    But  the 
glance  we  have  given  is  sufficient  to  show  how  widely  and  through  what  effect- 
ive agencies  the  influence  of  this  man  has  gone.    Were  his  life's  work  blotted 
out,  what  a  void  it  would  make  in  our  literature,  and  in  the  elements  and  agen- 
cies which  are  to-day  developing  and  moulding  the  thought  and  life  and  civil- 
ization of  the  age!     God  be  praised  for  raising  up  such  a  man,  just  at  the  time 
he  was  needed,  and  fitting  him  preeminently  for  the  service  he  has  rendered. 

The  secret  of  such  a  life  is  worth  knowing  and  magnifying.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  (he  man.  Says  his  business  asso- 
ciates, in  the  printed  circular  of  the  bouse :  he  was  "  a  man  to  whom  mean- 
ness seemed  impossible  ;  he  was  high-minded,  generous,  genial ;  a  friend,  the 
very  soul  of  sympathy  and  tenderness  ;  a  Christian,  devout,  humble,  and  sin- 
cere. But  his  tenderness  never  turned  to  weakness,  and  he  was  ever  quick  to 
detect  shams.  Gentle  and  modest  as  a  woman,  there  was  a  manliness  and  no- 
bility about  him  that  embarrassed  subterfuge,  and  commanded  the  instant  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact."    Among  the  reso- 
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lutions  adopted  at  a  pablio  meeting  of  publishers  and  bookselleia,  wexe  the 
following :  • 

Resoh^rd,  That  Mr.  Charles  Scribner,  by  his  rare  literary  judgment,  his  ripe  scholarship  asdhis 
j^cnerous  culture,  was  eminently  well  fitted  for  the  high  and  commanding  postdoa  which  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  has  occupied  as  a  leading  American  publisher — a  position  which  has  re- 
liected  honor  upon  himself  and  upon  the  world  of  letters,  and  in  which,  by  his  cordial  relations 
with  other  publi>hcn»,  with  his  business  associates,  and  with  eminent  authors  at  home  and  abroad, 
he  surrounded  himself  wiih  a  large  circle  of  friends,  who  regarded  him  with  profound  esteem  and 
fraternal  affection,  and  who  will  ever  tenderly  cherish  his  memory. 

Resoh'ed,  That  the  luisincss  sa.;acity,  the  discriminating  literary  taste,  the  industry  and  imsullied 
integrity  which  enabled  our  friend,  Mr.  Scribner,  to  build  up  one  of  the  most  useful  and  impor- 
tant publishing -houses  in  America,  are  qualities  which,  however  remarkable  in  themselves  and  in 
so  rare  a  combination,  still  appear  to  us  not  more  estimable  than  those  characteristic  traits  of  mind 
and  heart  by  which,  to  all  who  knew  him,  he  stood  forth  as  the  signal  representative  of  the  noblest 
manliness,  of  every  gentlemanly  attribute,  and  of  the  highest  Christian  virtues. 

In  his  last  letter  from  Switzerland  to  his  partners  ocoar  these  words,  epitom- 
izing his  life  and  embodying  his  dying  charge  and  consecration.  '^  Having 
been  so  long  connected  with  oar  publishing  business — ^a  quarter  of  a  century — 
and  haying  seen  its  present  magnitude  and  usefulness,  I  desire  with  yon  to  con- 
secrate it  to  the  service  of  our  Saviour.'^ 

He  was  a  man  of  singular  purity  of  heart,  and  motive,  and  purpose.  He 
could  not  touch  an  unclean  thing.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  book  of 
immoral  tendency,  or  one  that  might  tend  to  unsettle  men's  faith  in  the  Bible, 
however  popular  it  might  prove.  Other  publishers — publishers  bearing  even 
the  Christian  name — might  yield  to  the  temptation  and  prostitute  the  mighty 
power  of  the  press  to  evil  ends,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  as  some  of  them  have  done, 
but  he  would  not  It  is  high  praise  to  be  able  to  say,  and  specially  in  a  day  like 
this  when  the  public  taste  craves  a  sensational,  a  licentious,  and  a  skeptical  literar 
ture,  and  when  so  many  respectable  publishers  are  ready  to  cater  to  this  taste, 
that  the  name  of  Chakles  Scribner  \»  not  found  on  the  tide-page  rf  a  soUiary  book 
helongivg  to  either  of  these  classes.  He  never  aimed  at  ephemeral  success,  as  the 
character  of  his  leading  issues  will  indicate.  He  discerned  the  great  need  of 
the  times,  and  the  character  of  the  literature  that  was  best  adapted  to  meet  it; 
and  though  success  he  knew  would  be  slow,  and  the  outlay  immense,  and  a  life- 
time be  needed  to  accomplish  the  purpose,  he  was  resolved  on  it  And  in  no  one 
thing  was  he  more  remarkable  than  in  this  ;  his  confidence  in  the  ultimate  de- 
mand for  works  of  this  standard  character.  He  did  more  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican publisher  to  create  and  foster  such  a  demand,  and  he  lived  long  enoagh 
to  see  a  large  and  permanent  success  crowning  his  faith  and  effort 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  House  which  he  has  established  and  given  so 
high  a  character,  will  perpetuate  the  name  and  influence  of  its  worthy  founder. 
Mr.  Scribner  had  important  aids  in  his  business  work,  without  which  he  could 
not  have  succeeded  as  he  did.  None  felt  this  more  than  he.  With  the  bmnm 
proper  of  the  house  he  never  troubled  himself,  and  had  indeed  no  capacity  for 
it  His  senior  partner,  Andrew  C.  Abmstroko,  has  been  associated  with  him 
for  25  years,  and  has  long  borne  the  financial  burden  of  the  house,  and  been 
bis  intimate  friend  and  adviser  in  all  things,  and  shared  with  him  in  all  bosi- 
ness  undertakings,  and  is  both  competent  and  anxious  to  maintain  the  high 
character  of  the  house.  Mr.  Edward  Sxymoub,  a  graduate  of  Tale,  for  years 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Times,  whose  Letters  to  seyeral  of  the 
leading  English  papers  during  our  late  war  attracted  much  attention  boft  in 
Europe  and  at  home— a  gentleman  of  culture,  literary  taste  and  ability,— was 
prevailed  upon  by  Mr.  Scribner  some  years  since  to  enter  the  firm,  and  devote 
his  life  to  literary  labor  in  connection  with  it  Both  are  Christian  gentlemen,  and 
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have  been  thoroughly  trained  under  the  eye  and  influence  of  the  founder  of  the 
house,  and  will  feel  sacredly  bound  to  carry  out  his  wishes  and  push  his  far- 
reaching  plans  to  the  widest  success.  Aod  in  the  EnfflUh  department,  which  im- 
ports more  foreign  books  than  any  other  house  in  the  country,  Mr.  Welpobd, 
the  senior  associate,  whose  knowledge  of  books  is  well-nigh  universal,  and 
whose  residence  in  London  gives  him  the  best  of  opportunities,  will  fully  main- 
tain the  vantage  ground  the  house  has  so  nobly  won.  A  son  of  Mr.  Scribner 
has  also  been  in  course  of  training  for  some  years,  in  the  business,  and  will 
doubtless  soon  take  his  place  as  a  member  of  the  firm.  May  the  mantle  of  the 
father  fall  upon  the  son !  and  the  high  aims  and  noble  spirit  of  Charles 
SoRiBNEB  ever  animate  and  guide  his  associates  and  successors  in  the  business^ 
that  it  may  be  a  perpetual  "  consecration  to  the  service  of  our  Saviour  I** 


Art.  XI.— contemporary  LITERATURE. 

THEOLOGY. 

SyttemaHc  Thedlogyy  by  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.  Vol.  I.  New  Yorkr 
Scribner  &  Co.  We  have  received  Dr.  Hodge's  long-expected  work  at  too 
late  an  hour  to  do  more  at  present  than  announce  its  publication.  It  is  the 
magnum  opus  of  the  venerable  divine,  who  for  half  a  century  has  given* 
such  a  commanding  position  to  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  If 
there  be,  as  is  sometimes  said,  a  special  Princeton  Theology,  it  is  found  in 
all  its  strength  and  maturity  in  this  work  of  Dr.  Hodge.  It  is  the  most 
important,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  able  work  on  systematic  theol- 
ogy that  has  been  published  for  a  long  time  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in 
this  country.  It  has  been  taught  in  lectures  to  a  larger  number  of  theol- 
ogical students  than  any  other  American  divine  has  had  under  his  instruc- 
tions. And  now,  in  its  published  form,  it  will  reach  a  still  wider  class  and 
have  a  more  extended  Influence.  As  a  full  and  scientific  work  on 
Theology  it  will  be  an  essential  aid  and  stimulus  to  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive investigations. 

The  first  volume  contains,  besides  the  general  Introduction,  the  first  part 
of  the  system  itself—"  Theology  Proper,^'  or  the  Being,  Nature,  Attributes 
and  Works  of  God.  The  discussions  are  full,  minute,  clear  and  learned. 
The  chapters,  "Antl-Thelstic  Theories,"  on  the  "  Knowledge  of  God,"  on 
the  "  Trinity,"  and  on  "  Providence,"  are  elaborate,  and  make  constant 
reference  to  the  latest  theories.  That  on  the  Knowledge  of  God,  against 
Hamilton,  Is  admirab  le.  ^ 

The  topics  discussed  in  he  Introduction  are.  Method,  Theology,  Ration- 
alism, Mysticism,  and  the  Rule  of  Faith.  The  claims  of  Theology  as  a 
science  are  distinctly  stated  and  ably  argued.  The  ''method*'  advocated 
is  the  Inductive.  The  word  Induction  here  receives  a  somewhat  wider 
sense  than  that  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  employ  it.  In  theology,  as 
a  system,  there  should  be  a  combination  of  both  the  deductive  and  the  in- 
ductive methods :  they  do  not  exclude  but  rather  supplement  each  other. 
Schleiermacher  is  represented  as  following  the  ''Mystical  Method  ;'  but 
his  method,  it  seems  to  us,  is  rather  speculative  than  mystical ;  besides^ 
Is  not  mysticism  rather  a  principle  than  a  method  ?  The  exhibition  of  the 
contrasted  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  positions  as  to  the  Rule  of  Faith 
is  cogent.  The  recent  Roman  Catholic  developments  will  attract  attention 
to  the  able  investigation  of  Infallibility. 

Two  more  volumes  will  complete  the  work.  It  is  published  in  the  best 
style. 
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The  Problem  of  Evil.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Ebhest  ITa- 
viiiLR.  By  John  P.  Lacrodc,  Professor  In  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 
New  York :  Carlton  &  Lanahan.  1871.  pp.  330.  M.  Naville  is  the  most 
popular  Swiss  lecturer  on  the  engrossing  problems  of  modem  theological 
thought.  His  works  on  The  Eternal  Life,  and  on  27ie  Eea/oerdy  Faihtr, 
have  made  him  well  known  in  this  country.  These  form  a  part  of  a  series, 
continued  in  the  lectures  on  the  Problem  of  Evil.  His  general  position 
here  is  this, — that  the  Christian  solution  of  the  problems  of  life  is  the  best 
solution — the  best  on  the  divine  and  on  the  human  side.  In  relation  to 
evil,  both  physical  and  spiritual,  it  is  the  best.  The  Christian  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin  is  the  most  rational  theory  of  evil  that  has  been  proposed. 
No  human  speculation  on  this  mystery  is  more  satisfactory  than  that  of 
Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

As  delivered  at  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  these  lectures  attracted  crowds  of 
eager  listeners.  The  secret  of  their  success  is  seen  in  the  clear,  earnest 
and  eloquent  manner  in  which  these  profound  themes  are  discussed.  They 
are  deeply  interesting. 

Two  English  translations  are  before  the  public ;  one  is  published  by  the 
Clarks  of  Edinburgh  ;  the  present  one  is  issued  as  **  the  only  authorized 
translation."  It  is  well  executed,  and  the  volume  is  in  all  respects  well 
got  up. 

Carlton  &  Lanahan,  the  Methodist  publishers,  have  issued  several  valua- 
ble works  by  De  Pressensd,  the  ablest  of  the  French  Protestants,  whose 
influence  has  been  growing  through  all  these  late  troublous  times.  They 
publish  his  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  The  Church  and  the  French  Revolutian,  Earlp 
Tears  of  Christianity,  The  Land  of  the  Gospel ;  also  his  Mystery  of  Steering 
and  other  Discoui'ses  {Etudes  Evang&iques),  pp.  258,  and  letters  on  Bowne, 
Italy  and  the  Council  (pp.  327)— all  brought  out  In  a  compact  and  finished 
style.  The  Discourses  of  De  Pressens^  are  worthy  of  study.  Not  so 
methodical  and  finished  as  those  of  Bersier,  they  beat  with  a  fhller  palse, 
and  rise  at  times  to  the  height  of  real  eloquence.  With  the  point  and 
clearness  of  the  best  French  style  they  unite  depth  of  feeling  and  a  fervid 
faith.  The  discourses,  for  example,  entitled  **  The  Supernatural  at  the  Bar 
of  Conscience,"  and  "  Suffering  in  Relation  to  the  Christian  Life.'*  contain 
elements  of  power  which  most  of  our  preachers  would  do  well  to 
master. 

The  work  on  Bome  and  the  Council,  written  before  the  Vatican  Sessions, 
gives  perhaps  a  more  brilliant  and  complete  picture  of  what  Rome  was,  In 
its  chief  aspects,  just  on  the  eve  of  that  imposing  assemblage,  than  can 
elsewhere  be  found.  Its  glory  and  its  decay,  Its  art  and  its  arts,  its  priests 
and  people— the  monuments  and  memories  of  the  past,  the  coming  drama 
and  its  probable  catastrophe,  are  vividly  portrayed.  Many  of  these  antici- 
pations have  been  verified.  As  a  picture  of  the  vast,  confused  scene,  re- 
duced to  order,  the  book  has  a  fascination  about  it.  The  chief  parties, 
plots  and  personages  are  well  described.  Among  incidental  matters,  there 
is,  in  Letter  Ten,  an  excellent  summary  on  the  Recent  Excavation  at 
Rome. 

Sermons  by  R.  W,  Hamilton,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  Author  of  the  •'Dootrine  of  Re- 
wards and  Panishments.'*  New  York :  Carlton  &  Lanahan.  Dr.  Hamilton 
was  an  Independent  Pastor  in  Leeds,  England,  honored  as  a  minister  and  the- 
ological writer,  a  man  of  decided  ability  and  influence.  His  doctrinal  system 
was  that  of  the  moderate  Calvinists.  His  discourses  are  vigoroos  and  earnest, 
substantial  in  thought,  argumentative,  and  sometimes  highly  illustrated.  We 
do  not  object  to  **  certain  leanings  to  Calvinism,"  which  are  alluded  to  in  the 
Preface. 

Living  Words :  or.  Unwritten  Sermons  by  the  lateJoKS  McClintock,  D.D. 
LL.D.  2d.  ed.  N.  Y. :  Carlton  &  Lanahan.  Bishop  Janes  in  his  preface  to 
this  volume  fitly  remarks,  that  '*  it  is  a  rich  addition  to  the  evangelical  literar 
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tnre  of  the  Chnroh.'*  The  lamented  author  wae  a  scholar  of  rare  attainments, 
an  indefatigable  worker,  and  a  preacher  of  nnnsiial  fluency  and  power.  These 
Sennons  are  phonographically  reported,  they  lack  the  rerising  hand  of  the 
eloquent  speaker ;  but  they  are  excellent  specimens  of  the  best  extemporaneous 
utterances  of  the  pulpit — thoughtful,  witii  a  constant  flow  of  emotion,  and 
also  well  planned  and  progressive  in  method.  Those  who  hare  known  Dr. 
If  oClintock  only  or  chiefly  as  a  scholar  will  be  surprised  at  these  exhibitions 
of  his  pulpit  power.  Haying  heard  him,  we  know  that  the  present  discourses 
are  only  a  fair  specimen  of  ms  ability.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  gpeneral  culture 
and  broad  Christian  sympathies,  and  his  loss  is  felt  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
bis  own  denomination. 

Ths  Doctrine  of  the  Church :  a  Historical  Monograph.  With  a  f^ll  Bibli- 
ography of  the  subject.  By  John  T.  McELHumET,  D.D.,  Milnor  Professor 
of  Systematic  Divinity  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  In  the  Diocese  of  Ohio.  Philadelphia :  Ciaxton,  Remsen  & 
fiaflblflnger.  8vo.  pp.  464.  This  learned  work,  prepared  by  a  member  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  all  who 
are  Interested  In  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  While  the 
aathor  Is  faithfal  to  the  principles  of  his  own  communion,  he  evidently  alms 
at  being  candid  towards  the  other  branches  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
When  he  controverts  them,  it  is  without  bitterness.  The  work,  as  a  whole. 
Is  incidentally  an  able  defense  of  the  reformed  doctrine  about  the  church 
against  the  claims  of  Romanism.  It  (tirnlshes  a  valuable  collection  of 
historical  materials,  tram  the  patristic  times  to  recent  discussions.  Later 
German  works  are  analyzed  and  criticised.  The  conflict  in  England  be- 
tween Presbyterianism  and  Episcopacy  is  quite  fully  described,  &ough,  of 
course,  the  strength  of  the  Presbyterian  side  is  not  brought  out.  But  he 
concedes  that  the  exclusive  Episcopal  claims  came  up  after  the  times  of 
Hooker.  No  English  historical  monograph  on  the  subject  goes  over  so 
much  ground. 

The  "  Bibliography"  extends  to  some  70  pages,  with  an  index.  Though 
not  exhaustive,  it  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  will  be  found 
of  great  service.    The  titles  and  dates  are  careftilly  given. 

Works  of  this  historical  character,  on  the  great  questions  that  divide  the 
churches,  are  now,  perhaps,  more  needed  than  merely  polemic  essays.  For 
history  rebukes  the  partisan  and  the  sectarian.  History  is  catholic ;  and 
one  of  its  great  lessons  for  us  is,  that  we  strive  for  unity. 

The  Parables  of  our  Lord.  By  Bi£V.  Wiluam  Abnot.  Robert  Carter  &  Bro- 
thers. 12mo.  pp.  5.H2.  Our  Saviour  taught  the  people  in  parables,  and  so 
commonly  that  it  is  recorded,  "•  without  a  parable  spake  be  not  unto  them." 
It  is  surprising  how  great  a  part  of  bis  teaching  is  given  to  the  world  in  this 
form.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  make  these  numerous  sacred  parables  the 
subject  of  special  study,  especially  on  the  part  of  our  spirtiual  teachers.  It 
seems  to  ns  that  sufficient  critical  attentioa  has  not  been  given  to  them. 
There  is  scarcely  a  doctrine  of  Revelation,  era  principle  of  duty,  or  a  lesson  of 
life,  that  they  do  not  clearly  and  effectively  illustrate.  And  it  is  a  marvel  that 
preachers  of  the  Word  do  not  fullow  more  closely  the  significant  example  of 
the  Great  Teacher  in  this  respect.  Not  only  as  fumiMhinj;  matter  for  instruc- 
tion, but  as  models  in  the  sacred  art  of  teaching  the  crmmon  mind,  "  the  Para- 
bles of  our  Lord"  are  worthy  of  the  most  careful  and  pains-taking  examina- 
tion. Hence  we  welcome  the  volume  before  us.  The  author  has  a  high 
appreciation  of  the  task  he  has  assumed,  and  his  work  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  this  portion  of  the  New  Testament  After  a  lengthy 
and  valuable  Introduction  on  the  principles  involved,  he  takes  up  one  parable 
after  another  to  the  number  of  thirty,  and  gives  both  a  critical  and  practical 
exposition  of  them.  The  volume  is  neither  a  ccmpend  of  cridcism  nor  a  series 
of  sermons.  It  aims  to  combine  a  thoroughly  critical  investigation  with  direct 
practical  application  ;  to  satisfy  the  judgment  of  the  studious  reader,  while  it 
presses  the  claims  of  the  gospel  on  the  consciences  of  men. 

41 
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One  with  Christ  in  Olory :  or  Thoughts  on  John  xvli.  By  Jaxbb  Ivgubl 
J.  Inglias  &,  Go.  New  York.  It  is  not  often  that  we  expect  to  be  aided  by  a 
human  pen  in  the  comprehension  of  the  Lord's  Intercessory  prayer.  Lather 
said  of  it :  *'  It  is  so  deep,  so  rich,  so  wide,  that  no  one  can  find  its  bottom 
or  extent."  And  yet.  in  these  meditations,  which  cover  sixty  pages,  the  author 
*'  carries  us  back  (as  does  the  prayer  itself)  into  the  counsels  ot  eternal  love, 
and  forward  into  the  eternal  gloiies  in  which  these  counsels  are  accomplished." 
We  were  prepared  by  reason  of  his  Biblical  Scholarship,  and  hia  Studies  on 
Redemption,  as  they  appear  in  **  The  TFiiness/and  •*  Way-Marks  in  the  Wilr 
derness,*^  the  weekly  and  quarterly  which  he  edits,  to  expect  much  from  Hr. 
Ingliss  ;  scriptural  and  profound  and  full  of  comfort  have  been  his  pnblica- 
tions  on  the  stand-point  m  Christ  to  the  believer.  But  in  this  volume  he  un- 
folds the  relation  of  the  Intercession  to  the  Sacrifice  in  a  way  which  sheds  no 
litUe  light  on  the  mysterious  and  solacing  profundities  of  the  Prayer.  The 
range  of  the  writer's  exposition,  and  the  uplifting  application  of  his  thoughts, 
are  remarkable.  It  is  impossible  for  a  devout  mind,  in  reading  them,  not  to 
be  affected  with  awe  as  the  rays  of  light,  emerging  from  the  arcana  of  the  Cove- 
nant, are  made  to  remove  the  darkness  from  the  believer's  path,  until  they  are 
lost  sight  of  in  the  glories  of  his  eternity. 

An  oppressive  consciousness  of  human  nothingness,  and  of  the  vaatness  and 
bewildering  variety  of  Redemption's  labors  and  effects,  holds  the  soul  "  as- 
tonied  "  as  it  moves  with  the  author  into  the  meaning  of  "  Father,  the  boor  is 
come ;"  that  hour  said  with  truth  to  be  *^  more  momentous  than  the  birth-hoar 
of  the  Universe,  as  to  the  great  end  for  which  the  Universe  exists. **  Only  a 
perception  of  the  divine  benignity,  as  it  pours  itself  forth  in  supplications, 
''  that  the  love  wherewith  Thou  hast  loved  me  may  be  in  them  f  or,  such  plea, 
as  ''  I  will  that  they  whom  Thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am  ;"  can  re- 
lieve the  august  solemnity  of  the  contemplated  '* suffering  hoar." 

But  this  author^s  exposition  of  the  Intercession  does  it,  as  it  reveals  not  only 
the  unity  of  the  believer  with  Christ  in  burial  and  in  resurrection — bat  the 
oneness  of  the  believer  with  Christ  in  glory. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  in  keeping  with  the  theme  :  it  is  subdued  as  would 
be  the  words  of  one  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  ;  and  yet  every 
word  is  full  of  meaning  ;  often  the  sentences  swell  with  repressed  excitement, 
and  become  luminous  with  the  glory  of  the  toil  and  the  reward  they  endeavor 
to  express. 

With  some  the  marvel  of  the  book  mieht  be  its  paper  and  its  print.  Sixty- 
two  of  its  pages  are  illuminated,  after  the  fiashion  of  antique  missals.  Many 
have  said  that  no  such  specimens  of  the  printer's  work  can  be  fonnd  in  Eng- 
land or  America.  It  is  certam  that  the  placing  of  the  Wdrds  of  the  Interces- 
sory Prayer  in  color,  and  causing  the  sense  and  emphasis  to  stand  out  by 
reason  of  this,  is  an  experiment  never  attempted  before.  And  in  this  instance 
it  is  successful.  It  is  impossible,  by  any  description,  to  convey  to  one  who 
has  not  seen  it  the  efi'ect  of  the  brilliant  and  significant  illumination  employed 
in  decorating  that  part  of  the  volume  which  contains  the  authorized  version  of 
the  Intercessory  Prayer.    It  is  a  masterpiece  of  art  H.  N. 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

The  first  volume  of  the  so-called  Speaker's  Bible,  edited  by  F.  O.  GooK, 
M.A.,  Canon  of  Exeter,  is  published  by  Soribner  &  Co.  in  a  solid,  foir,  large- 
sized  octavo  of  over  900  pages.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sie 
Bt.  Hon.  J.  E.  Denison,  suggested  the  plan,  and  it  has  been  oazried  oat  by 
**  Bishops  and  other  clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church.**  The  Gtoeral  Introduo- 
tion  and  Genesis  are  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  Dr.  E.  H.  Browne ;  Exodus  is  by 
the  Editor,  Canon  Cook,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Clarke ;  Levitious  is  by  Samuel 
Clarke ;  Numbers  is  by  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Thrupp ;  beuteron- 
omy  is  by  Espin.  The  authorized  version  of  1611  is  reprinted ;  alterations  of 
it  are  printed  in  dark  type  in  the  notes.  Difficult  questions  are  treated  in 
special  dissertations,  as  well  as  in  the  Introductions.  Canon  Cook  has  two 
essays  appended  to  Exodus :  on  the  Bearings  of  Egyptian  History  upon  the 
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Pentateuch,  and  on  Egyptian  Words  in  the  Pentateuch — ^both  scholarly  and 
satisfactory  articles. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  simple  and  sufficient ;  and  in  this  Tolnme  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  carried  out.  All  extraneous  matter  is  rigidly  excluded.  It  is 
on  a  line  with  the  most  approved  and  recent  scholarship,  but  there  is  no  pa- 
rade of  learning-  There  is  enough  for  the  common  reader ;  in  the  Essays 
there  is  a  great  deal  more,  but  it  will  not  trouble  the  unlearned.  The  object 
is  to  get  in  the  shortest  way  at  the  meaning  of  the  text,  to  correct  it  when 
■necessary,  to  explain  what  is  doubtful  and  difficult,  and  to  defend  against  ob* 
jections.  All  the  contributors  thus  far  work  in  the  same  spirit.  And  they 
haye  produced  a  yery  satisfactory  yolume,  one  which  will  speedily  secure  a 
large  amount  of  public  confidence. 

It  is  highly  conseryatiye  in  its  tone  ;  it  ayoids  theorising  and  constructions : 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  candid.  Chronological,  historical,  and  geographical 
difficulties  are  &irly  met.  A  great  deal  of  learning  is  compressed  into  the 
notes. 

At  some  future  time  we  shall  recur  to  it  more  fully.  The  commentaries 
-on  the  historical  and  poetical  books  are  promised  within  a  twelyemonth.  The 
whole  work  will  be  in  eight  yolumes.  , 

Commentary  on  (he  New  Testament,  intended  for  Pofnilar  Use,  By  D.  D.  Whb- 
DON,  LL.D.  Vol.  III.  AcTS-RoMANB.  1871.  pp.  402.  In  these  days  of 
prolix  commentaries  It  is  pleasant  to  read  one  that  Is  concise  and  to  the 
point-~even  though  yon  may  not  be  able  to  agree  with  all  that  is  in  it. 
Br.  Whedon  has  this  valaable  attribute  of  a  popular  commentator.  He 
has  deflDite  ylews  of  the  right  interpretation,  and  he  gives  them.  Difficul- 
ties and  erroneous  interpretations  are  disposed  of  in  the  same  condense(l 
style.  Dr.  Whedon  is  a  decided  Arminian  in  theology,  and,  like  most  Ar- 
minians,  he  sees  only  evil  in  Calvinism,  and  that  continually.  For  exam- 
ple, p.  851,  he  says,  that  ^'  to  take  an  innocent  nature,  such  as  man  is  before 
he  is  decreed  a  sinner,  and  decreiively  smear  sin  upon  him  as  a  ground  of 
justly  damning  him  to  an  eternal  bell,  is  as  mean  and  mendacious  as  it  is 
despotic."  We  had  hoped  that  such  caricatures  of  Calvinism  were  getting 
out  of  date.  Besides,  in  what  essential  point  is  the  Calvlnistic  liable  to 
greater  objections  than  Dr.  Whedon*s  own  view  of  the  moral  state  of  all 
Adam's  descendants,  as  thus  expressed  :  **  Adam,  separated  by  sin  flrom 
the  Holy  Spirit,  was  a  naturally  disposed  sinner,  and,  shut  from  the  tme  of 
life,  a  natural  mortal :  and  so  by  the  law  of  descent  his  posterity  are  natur- 
ally disposed  sinners,  and  both  naturally  and  penally  mortal.*' 

A  Smaller  Scripture  History.  In  Three  Parts :  Old  Testament  History ; 
Ck>nnection  of  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  New  Testament  History  to  A.  D. 
70.  Edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  D.C  L.,  LL.D.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  on 
wood.  16mo.  Harpers.  Dr.  Smith's  two  larger  works  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  here  condensed  and  simplified  for  beginners.  Critical  and 
theological  dlscnssions  are  avoided.  It  is  a  very  useAil  and  careftil  sum- 
mary for  Bible  classes  and  schools. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Hitiory  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Vol,  II.  By  John  Rombtn  Bbodhbad. 
8vo.  Harpers.  After  a  long  delay,  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Brodhead's 
able  and  thorough  "  History  of  the  State  of  New  York"  has  been  pub- 
lished. The  accomplished  author  says:  ** Descended  (Vom  an  English 
officer  who  helped  his  king  to  conquer  Dutch  New  Netberland,  as  well 
as  from  a  colonial  Hollander  who  stood  up  manftiUy  for  his  Republi- 
can Fatherland,  I  feel  no  partiality  in  telling  the  history  of  the  greatest 
European  plantation  in  America."  No  man  in  our  State  is  better  fitted, 
by  his  talents  and  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  for  this  great  and 
honorable  task.  It  is  a  book  of  sound  historical  learning,  skillfully 
worked  up  and  exceedingly  well  arranged.  He  has  made  use  of  all  avail- 
able sources  on  the  important  points  ;  the  work  contains  ample  and  minute 
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leferenceB  to  the  authorities  and  sonrces.  For  the  period  which  it  traveneSr 
no  other  history  of  the  State  can  be  compared  with  it  in  its  thoroagh  ex- 
amination and  mastery  of  the  materials.  It  is  liltewlse  animated  by  ao 
evident  purpose  to  be  truthful  and  Impartial ;  so  that  even  where  we  may 
differ  from  the  author's  estimate  of  men  and  measures,  we  are  compelled 
to  review  our  own  Judgments. 

This  volume  extends  ft-om  1664  to  1691 ;  the  chapters  down  to  17Q2  (the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  English  throne),  already  written,  are  post- 
poned to  another  volume.  This  one  concludes  with  a  careful  summing  up 
of  the  noted  history  of  Jacob  Leisler,  concerning  whom  opinions  have  so 
greatly  differed.  Mr.  Brodhead  says:  "A  German,  and  not  a  Dutchman, 
he  has  been  generally  held  up  as  a  champion  of  Dutch  democracy  against 
English  aristocracy;  of  colonial  liberty  as  opposed  to  the  rule  of  the 
mother  country ;  and  of  Protestantism  against  Romanism.  His  official  ca- 
reer negatives  these  theories.  His  conduct  proved  him  to  be  more  a  tyrant 
than  a  democrat,  and  as  bitter  an  enemy  of  unquestionable  Protestants  as 
he  was  of  avowed  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  the  selfish  attempt  of  an  up- 
start demagogue  to  obtain  a  local  importance,  which  neither  his  own  cbai^ 
acter  nor  the  circumstances  of  the  province  warranted."  His  **  assumption 
of  provincial  power  did  not  benefit  the  English  revolution."  "The  execu- 
tion of  Leisler  and  Mil  borne,  although  perfectly  lawful,  was  nevertheless  a 
great  political  mistake.  It  at  once  made  them  martyrs  instead  of  convicts^ 
and  gave  rise  to  popular  divisions  which,  for  a  long  Ume,  ii^ured  the 
province." 

This  is  a  fklr  specimen  of  the  clear  and  definite  Judgment  which  pervades 
the  volume.  With  no  attempt  at  ambitious  theories,  or  at  writing  for  ef- 
fleet,  it  is  simple  and  lacld  In  narrative,  and  care(\il  in  its  statements  and 
conclusions.    It  will  increase  the  author's  high  reputation  as  a  historian. 

T7ie  Life  and  Times  of  Henbt,  Lord  Brouoham.  Written  by  Himsell 
In  three  volumes.  Vols.  I.  H.  Harper  &  Brothers.  This  Autobiography 
will  add  to  our  knowledge  about  Lord  Brougham,  but  not  to  his  reputation. 
He  prohibited  his  executor  from  making  any  changes  in  the  manuscript,  ex- 
cept as  to  mistakes  about  dates  and  proper  names,  and  the  injunction  seems 
to  have  been  faithfully  followed.  Parts  of  it  are  written  in  a  careless  style, 
at  times  in  defiance  of  syntax.  Some  of  the  profuse  egotism,  and  the  al- 
most petulant  accounts  of  men  and  measures,  ought  to  have  been  modified. 
There  are  also  strange  lapses  of  memory :  the  tale  ''  Memnon,  in  Gh.  2,  which 
he  gives  as  a  specimen  of  his  precocious  powers,  turns  out  to  be  a  translation 
from  Voltaire :  his  ghost  stories  are  wonderfally  like  some  others  on  record. 
He  claims  for  himself  an  inordinate  share  in  the  great  measures  in  which  he 
was  engaged. 

Yet  the  volumes  are  full  of  interest.  The  account  of  Ms  early  Scotch  train- 
ing, and  of  the  notabilities  of  the  times ;  of  his  literary  ventures  and  political 
struggles ;  of  the  Orders  in  Council ;  of  Queen  Caroline's  Trial,  and  many 
other  noted  events,  are  valuable  and  instructive.  It  is  always  engrossing  to 
hear  a  grreat  man  talk  about  other  great  men,  and  of  the  acts  and  scenes  in. 
which  they  bore  a  part  together. 

27ie  Hiitory  of  Frederick  the  Second,  called  Frederick  the  Cheat.  By  JoHir 
8.  O.  Abbott.  lUusbrated.  8vo.  Harpers.  The  marvelous  career  of  "  Old 
Frits  "  is  reproduced  in  this  interesting  volume,  with  Mr.  Abbott's  well-proved 
skill  in  historical  narrative.  Carlyle's  great  work  is  epitomized  and  popular- 
ized. While  it  does  not  lay  claim  to  the  merits  of  original  investigation  of 
the  sources,  it  gives  all  the  facts,  in  an  animated  style,  with  suitable  refleo- 
tiouH.  The  harsh,  almost  inhuman  traits  of  Frederick's  character  are  not  sup- 
pressed ;  his  wonderful  military  genius  and  administrative  capacity  are  fully  eu* 
logized.  The  volume  is  brought  out  by  the  Harpers  in  elegant  style,  and  it 
may  well  count  upon  a  wide  popularity. 
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The  DoTMtUd  Ufe  of  Thomas  Jefferson :  compiled  from  Family  Letters 
And  Bemmisoenoes,  by  his  Great-G-randdaugliter,  Sabah  N.  Bakbolph. 
With  Dlustrations.  8to.  Harpen.  The  oharaoter  of  Jeffenon  is  presented 
in  its  most  faTorable  aspects  in  this  attraotiTe  Tolume.  He  is  described  as  a 
man  rather  than  as  a  statesman.  Randall's  fall  biog^phy  of  conrse  giyes  a  more 
oomprensire  view  of  his  whole  life  and  its  conflicts  ;  bat  in  the  present  a&o- 
tionate  tribate  there  are  many  new  &ots  and  details,  and  many  letters  too, 
which  bring  oat  more  fally  the  fascinating  traits  of  his  person  and  life.  His 
simple,  repablioan  tastes,  his  high  courtesy  and  admirable  social  qaalities, 
Mb  philanthropy  and  g^eroas  sympathies,  his  wide  range  of  study  and  his 
unwearied  aotiyity  to  the  yery  dose  of  his  Ufe,  are  so  well  depicted  that  the 
attention  of  the  reader  is  fixed  to  the  close.  ''  The  edges  of  the  granite  obe- 
lisk oyer  JefPerson's  grays  haye  been  chipped  away  until  it  now  stands  a  mis- 
shapen column,"  but  this  monument  of  affectionate  reyerence  and  gratitude 
will  long  abide. 

SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION,  ETC. 

A  Copioue  and  Oritieal  BngUsk-LaUn  Dictionary.  Compiled  flx>in  Original 
8oarce8.  By  Wm  Smith,  D.G.L.,  LL.D ,  Editor  of  the  Classical  Dictiona- 
ries, etc. ;  and  Thbophilus  D.  Hall,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Uniyersity  College, 
London.  To  which  is  added  a  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names.  8yo. 
An  JSngUsh-Greek  Lexicon,  By  C.  D.  Yongb,  With  Many  New  Ar- 
ticles, an  Appendix  of  Proper  Names,  and  Pillon's  Greek  Synonyms. 
To  which  U  prefixed  an  Essay  on  the  Order  df  Words  in  Attic  Greek 
Prose,  by  Chablbs  Short.  LL.D..  Professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia  College. 
ISdited  by  Henbt  Dbislbb,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  In  Columbia  Col- 
lege.   Harper  &  Bros. 

These  two  large  Dictionaries  are  the  trn\t  of  years  of  scholarly  inyesti- 
^ation,  and  are  brought  oat  by  the  publishers  in  solid  and  finished  style. 
Both  are  altogether  superior  to  preylous  English  works  of  the  same  class. 
Dr.  Drtsler's  part  of  the  work,  of  course,  is  thorough ;  the  introductory 
•essay  by  Professor  Short,  on  *■  Attic  Greek  Prose,''  is  admirably  done,  and 
a  most  yalnable  addition  to  the  Dictionary ;  while  the  appended  collection 
of  *'  Greek  Synonyms  "  ftom  Pi  lion  will  be  found  yery  useful,  not  only  In 
the  writing  of  Greek,  but  also  In  the  study  of  the  language ;  though  many 
•of  the  classified  words  can  be  called  synonyms  only  in  a  yery  general  sense. 

Dr.  Smith's  English-Latin  Dictionary  is  the  result  of  fifteen  years  of  labor. 
It  is  not  a  mere  revision  of  older  lexicons,  but  substantially  a  new  work, 
partly  In  Its  yocabulary,  and  still  more  in  Its  arrangement  of  words  as  to 
their  shades  of  meaning,  and  Its  exact  references  to  Latin  authors.  It  In- 
cludes, to  a  fair  extent,  ecclesiastical  (medisByal)  Latin,  and  thus  is  of  more 
value  to  the  theologian. 

These  are  eminently  works  fit  to  be  published.  No  student  can  aflbrd  to 
be  without  them. 

Uffy,  LiterdUp  Tran^iated.  The  History  of  Rome  by  Titus  Llvius.  Books 
I.-XXX  Literally  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  D.  Spil- 
-LAXf  and  Ctrus  Edmonds.  2  vols.,  12mo.  This  work  forms  the  28d  and 
24th  vols,  of  Harper's  New  Classical  Library.  As  a  version  of  Llvy  It  is 
more  faithful  and  literal  than  that  of  Baker,  In  common  use.  The  text 
followed  Is  that  of  Oxford,  edited  by  Travers  Twlss,  whose  epitome  of 
Klebuhr*8  History  of  Rome  Is  here  constantly  referred  to.  The  version 
is  more  literal  than  elegant :  but  it  Is  well  adapted  for  use. 

Eldredge  &  Brother,  Philadelphia,  have  brought  out  a  new  and  carefhl 
^edition  of  Cicrro  De  Seneetate  and  De  AmiciUa,  by  Prof.  E  P.  Crowbll, 
and  H.  B.  Richardson,  Instructor,  both  of  Amherst  College,  Mass  The 
text  is  that  of  Baiter  In  the  Tauchnltz  series,  compared  with  Orellfs,  Zu- 
rich, 1861.  The  notes  are  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  students,  concise 
4ind  to  the  point. 
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The  Student't  Element  of  Geology,  By  8m  Charles  LTEiiL,  Bart.,  F.RS. 
With  more  than  600  illustrations.  12mo.  pp.600.  Harper  &  Bros.  This  work 
is  substantially  the  seventh  edition  of  the  author's  Memenfs  o/CMogp^thougk 
re- written  and  modified,  leaving  out  some  of  the  theoretical  discussions  so- 
fully  argued  in  the  tenth  edition  of  his  Principles  of  Otology,  published  in 
1868.  It  is  a  very  compressed  and  convenient  manual,  amply  illustrated, 
of  all  the  ascertained  facts  in  the  science  of  Geology.  The  beginner  will^ 
of  course,  find  a  difiSculty  from  its  very  completeness ;  for,  as  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  says,  "  it  is  only  the  adept,  who  has  already  overcome  the  first  steps- 
of  an  observer,  and  is  familiar  with  many  of  the  technical  terms,  who  can 
profit  by  a  brief  and  concise  manual."  It  is  a  clear  and  well  arranged  ex* 
position,  such  as  only  a  master  of  the  science  could  give. 

GENERAL    LITERATURE. 

Bobert  Carter  fy  BrotTiers  new  publicatioQs.  In  addition  to  the  admirable 
work  of  Dr.  Araot  on  **  The  Parables  of  our  Lord.**  referred  to  elsewhere,  we 
have  received  the  following  fresh  issues  from  this  eminent  house  : 

J%t  Souse  in  Town.  A  Sequel  to  ^^Opportunities."  By  the  Author  of  the 
"Wide  Wide  World.**  16mo.  pp.  424.  Nature^s  Wanders.  By  Riobabd  New- 
TON,  D.D.  16mo,  pp.  835.  Jessie's  Parrot  and  Lily  Norris*  Emmy.  Both  by 
Joanna  H.  Matthews.  1 2nio.  pp.  240,  245.  The  Rifi  in  tks  CUmdt.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Memorials  of  Captain  Hedley  Vicars."  pp.  106.  Blench  Bessie, 
By  P.  E.  S.  pp.  180.  Shan  We  Know  One  Another  f  and  Other  Papers.  £^ 
Biev.  J.  C.  Btlb.    Third  edition.     A  very  neat  and  convenient  one. 

All  of  these  works  are  by  writers  who  have  achieved  a  good  reputation  in 
their  several  departments,  and  are  great  favorites  with  thousands  of  readers^ 
A  new  book  by  Miss  Wabner  will  be  a  welcome  In  many  households.  Her 
busy  pen  will  soon  produce,  through  the  same  publishers,  Trading^  a  sequel  to 
the  present  volume.  Dr.  Newton,  in  our  judgment,  has  no  superior  as  a  writer 
of  Sunday-School  books.  Miss  Matthews  has  taken  high  rank  on  the  same 
field.  The  two  volumes  named  above  belong  to  the  '*  Little  Suubeams*^ 
series,  and  the  other  two  small  volumes  to  the  **  Fireside  Library  '*  series. 
Both  are  worthy  of  the  pens  whioh  have  given  them  to  the  public.  Give  ns 
more  of  the  class  of  bootcs  to  which  these  belong,  and  we  may  hope  In  time  to 
supersede  the  trash  which  has  for  years  constituted  the  staple  of  our  Sunday- 
school  and  juvenile  literature.   The  last  work  named  above  is  a  gem  of  a  booic. 

Oastdian  Days,    By  John  Hat.    James  R.  Osgood  A  Co.     12mo.  pp.  414 
Atlantic  Essays.    By  Thomas  Wkntworth  Higoinson.    Same  publishers,  12mo. 
pp.  S41.    The  contents  of  the  latter  volume  are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,    They  appeared  as  essays  in  that  journal  from  time  to  time* 
during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.    Col.  Higginson  is  an  able  writer,  and 
many  will  be  glad  to  get  these  papers  in  this  compact  and  permanent  form. 
The  other  volume  is  a  timely  and  highly  interesting  one.    The  even  is  of  the 
last  few  years  have  served  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  to  Spain- 
in  an  unusual  degree.     Mr.  Hay  has  enjoyed  good  opportunities  to  gain  an  in- 
sight into  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  and  he  has  made  good  use  of  them. 
The  papers  comprised  in  the  volume  were  written  in  Madrid  in  the  spring  of 
last  year.    The  politics  of  Spain  have  undergone  important  changes  since  that 
time.    Still  the  author  sees  no  reason  for  changing  the  views  then  expressed 
in  regard  to  the  general  features  of  Spanish  political  life,  its  prospects  and  its- 
needs.    "  There  are  those  who  think  the  Spaniards  are  not  fit  for  i^eedom.    I 
believe  that  no  people  are  fit  for  anything  else.** 

Jo^a  JeminghanCs  Journal.  Scribner  k  Co.  Small  4to,  pp.  139,  A  com- 
panion volume  to  *'  Mrs.  Jerningham's  Journal. **  The  morel  of  tiiis  stoiy  is 
good  enough,  and  the  story  itself  is  not  without  interest ;  but  as  to  the  poetry 
we  fail  to  discover  any  merit  at  all  in  it — indeed  it  is  only  a  jingle  of  words  ^ 
there  is  no  real  poetry  in  it. 
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Art.  XII.— theological  AND  LITERARY 

INTELLIGENCE. 

OERMANY. 

TheofogigrJie  Studien  und  KrlUken,  Parts  HX  IV.  1871.  Biehm,  the  Cher- 
ubim in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  in  the  Temple.  Heinriohsen,  the 
Belation  of  the  Jews  to  Alexander  the  Great.  Leimbadi,  Tertullian's  View  of 
the  Sacraments.  RtJhricht,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  John.  Oppert,  on 
Cedorlaomor.  Schlottmann,  The  Moabite  Inscription.  Beyschlag,  raul's  Op- 
Xxments  in  2  Cor.    BeviewSf  Miscellany. 

ZeiUchrifl  /.  d.  hUtarische  Theologie.  Edited  by  Br.  Eahnis.  ParU  m, 
ly.  Ejnmmel,  the  XJtraqnists  and  Taborites ;  the  Bohemian  Reform  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century — 2  articles  concluding  this  elaborate  historical  monogpraph. 
Boenneke,  Extracts  from  the  Decrees  of  the  Diocesan  Council  at  Pistoria  in 
1786.  Leimbach,  TertulUan  as  on  Authori^  in  Christian  Archaeology.  0. 
Miohaelis,  the  Correspondence  of  Luther.  K^nsoh,  Lactantius  and  the  Text 
of  the  Bible. 

\on%y\MVB  HisUjTische  ZeUttchrifL  Bd.  13,  1871.  Opel,  German  Popular 
Sonars.  E  Zeller,  Life  of  Schleiermacher ;  First  Part — skillfully  portrayed. 
Adalbert  Horowitz,  National  Historians  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Bidolff, 
Gkrmany  in  870  and  1870,  the  Millennial  Jubilee.  Scheefer,  the  Catholic  Prop- 
aganda during  the  Seven  Tears'  War.  Henke,  French  Women  in  the  Time  of 
the  Reformation.  O.  Hartwig,  Gioyanni  Villani.  H.  Ullman,  English  Me- 
diation in  1621.  Meyer,  Recent  Attempts  at  a  Philosophy  of  History.  Re- 
Tiew  of  Historical  Literature.  Yon  Reumont,  the  Duke  of  Athens.  The 
Vatican  OounciL 

Z&iUeihrifl  /  PhUowphie  and  jMo9aphiiehe  Kriiik.  Bde.  85, 86. 1871.  The 
oonolusion  of  Dr.  W.  Bender's  essay  on  Schleiermacher 's  Speculatiye  Doctrine- 
respecting  Qod,  E.  yon  £[artmann,  on  the  Essential  Idea  of  the  Collective 
Mind  (Spirit)  as  the  fundamental  conception  in  the  Psychology  of  the  Nations 
(ViJlkerpsycholog^e).  Prof.  Dr.  Steinhart,  two  essays  on  the  Platonic  Writ- 
ings— reviewing  the  work  of  Schaarschmidt— separating  the  genuine  from  the 
spurious  dialogues  :  a  careful  study.  Hermann  GUnther,  the  Idea  of  Right 
(Law).    Review  of  recent  philosophical  works. 

The  number  of  philosophical  works  published  in  Germany  the  last  two 
years  is  small ;  and  there  have  been  none  of  the  first  importance.  One  of  the' 
most  interesting  is  Schelling^s  "  Life  in  his  Correspondence,"  three  volumes. 
There  are  letters  to  and  from  Cousin,  Windischmann,  G^the,  Esohenmayer, 
his  son  Fritz,  his  son-in-law,  G.  Waitz,  the  historian,  Becker,  etc.,  etc.  A 
third  enlarged  edition  of  Trendelenburg's  "  Logical  Investigations  "  is  to  be 
published ;  the  first  volame  is  out,  with  importsmt  additions.  The  doctrine  of 
t^inal  Cause  (Design),  which  was  one  of  the  ablest  diseufisions  on  the  subject,  is 
defended  against  recent  objections,  Darwinism,  etc.  The  author  claims  that 
those  who  deny  final  causes  take  them  for  gpranted;  that  the  final  cause 
really  lurks  in  the  '*  antecedents.'^  He  maintains,  through  all  his  work,  that 
an  internal  design  (purpose,  end)  nxns  through  all  nature,  that  it  is  found  in 
the  very  nature  of  things.  Brasoh*8  essay  on  Spinoza's  "System  of  Philosophy  ** 
is  a  useful  sommary,  but  does  not  add  anything  new  to  the  criticism  of  Spin- 
oza's theory.  Zimmermann*8  "Life  of  Samuel  Clarke,*'  Vienna,  is  a  valuable 
treatise — it  contains  a  more  complete  view  of  Clarke's  theories  and  a  more  just 
estimate  of  his  position  than  any  English  work.  Schulze  on  "  Fetishism,'* 
pp.  292,  is  a  iaix  and  creditable  summary  of  those  forms  of  religion  which  can 
be  included  under  this  term,  defined  as  meaning — the  Religious  Veneration  of 
Visible  Objeot»--ihough  this  is  a  rather  wide  definition  of  it. 
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ZeiUchrifi  f.  wmensekafOiche  TheologU,  Farts  8,  4  1871.  Hi1geiifBld»  the 
Authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  Holtzman,  Barnabas  and  John. 
Werner  on  Herder^s  views  about  the  Old  Testament.  Hilgenfeld,  the  Psalma 
of  Solomon.  Clemens,  the  Essene  Oommunities.  Van  Yloten,  on  Sllaa  and  Lnke 
— ^uew  notes.  Holtsmann,  the  year  of  Luther's  Birth.  Spiegel,  three  IjettezB  of 
Melanothon,  hitherto  unpublished.  Hilgenfeld  on  BitsoU*8  Historf  of  the 
Doctrines  of  Justification  and  Redemption — a  caustic  xevieir.  Pfleiderer, 
<)hristolog3r  of  Paul.  Honig,  the  Structure  of  the  Fourth  GkMpeL  Hitsig, 
on  the  Interpretation  and  OritloiBm  of  the  Book  iyf  the  Preacher. 

Zeitaehrifl  f.  ProtsHantiimus  und  Kvrehe,  Bd.  61.  Part  4  The  Independ- 
<ence  of  the  Church.  The  Hessian  Church  Question  before  the  Deputies  at 
Berlin.  Exegesis  of  1  Tim.  iii.  14-16.  A  Question  Preliminary  to  Theologi- 
cal Criticism. 

Zeiischrift  /.  agyplitehs  Sprache  und  AUerthunukunde,  hrsg.  von  Lepsius 
nnd  BrugBch.  Pd.  9.  Kai,  unL  H.  Brugsch,  on  Certain  Hieroglyphic  De- 
aig^nations  of  the  rears.  S.  Birch,  Medical  Papyrus  with  the  Kame  ox  Cheopa. 
F.  Finzi,  Storia  Attica  e  Storia  Biblica.  G.  Smith,  the  Cyprus  Monoliih.  U. 
Haigh,  Note  on  the  Calendar  in  Mr.  Smith's  Papyrus ;  on  the  Comparatl^ 
Chronology  of  Assyria,  Egypt  and  Israel. 

Jahrlntcher  /.  deuUche  TheologU.  Parts  L  and  XL  1871.  Palmer,  John 
Brentz  as  Preacher  and  Catecbist.  Prof.  Grimm  of  Jena,  the  Proem  of  Luke's 
•GospeL  Dr.  Bender  of  Worms,  Schlelermacher*s  Doctrine  of  the  Feeling  of 
Absolute  Dependence  in  connection  with  his  general  Philosophical  Principles. 
Reriews  of  recent  works — thoroughly  prepared  as  usuaL  The  first  article  was 
written  by  Dr.  Palmer  as  a  contribution  to  Tholuck's  Jubilee  oelebratioi,  in 
the  name  of  Uie  Tubingen  Faculty  of  Evangelical  Theology.  The  second  part 
has  Bitschl,  the  Method  of  the  Older  Works  on  the  History  of  Doctrines: 
Diestel,  tiie  Moabite  stone — a  full  and  valuable  paper ;  Heirli^gor,  Studies  ou 
the  Theology  of  Melancthon ;  Schmid,  Theology  and  Natural  Scienoe»  eto. 

PRANCE. 

Of  Llttr6*s  Dictionary  of  the  French  Langaage  the  25th  part  has  ap- 
peared—extending  flrom  BetroMcrire  to  Sdewr.  B.  Saint-Hilalre's  transla- 
tion of  Aristotle's  works  is  collected  by  Ladrange,  14  vols.,  125fr.  Cber- 
bullez  annoances  the  8d  ed.  of  Bergmann's  '*  Studies  in  Ontology  and 
^General  Lingal sties,"  the  2d  ed.  of  Bolssier's  "Cicero  and  his  Friends: 
Studies  on  Roman  Civilization  In  the  time  of  Cssar.^'  L.  Carveau,  **  The 
Theory  of  the  Passions  In  Descartes,  Spinoza  and  Malebranche.-'  Ferraz, 
**  The  Philosophy  of  Duty."  2d  ed.  Fralsse,  "  The  Idea  of  God  In  Spinoza,** 
published  by  Meyruels.  Noarrisson,  "  Essay  on  Alexander  Aphrodlsiensli 
with  a  Translation  (the  first  in  French)  of  the  Treatise  on  Destiny  and  the 
Free  Power  of  Emperors."  Dldier,  7  tr.  E.  J.  P6res,  "Philosophy  of 
Human  Society/'  6  flr.  Ch.  Waddlngton,  "  God  and  Conscience."  3d  ed- 
Dldier,  8}  fr.  Albert  Desjardlns,  **  The  French  Moralists  of  the  Sixteenth 
•Century,'*  2d  ed.— a  work  crowned  by  the  French  Academy.  "  Centrallzsr 
tlon  and  its  Effects,*'  by  M.  Odllle  Barrot;  a  new  edition.  Gourdault^ 
"  Colbert,  Minister  of  Louis  XIV. ;''  a  work  *  which  In  all  respects  deserves 
public  attention,"  says  a  leading  French  Journal.  Jules  Le  Berquler. 
-'^What  then  is  the  Commune?  a  Political  and  Historical  Definition/ 
Gaidoz,  "  Gargantua :  an  Essay  on  Celtic  Mythology  f  his  theory  is  that 
Oargantua  is  not  a  creation  of  Rabelais,  but  a  popular  Celtic  divinity. 

B^wu  du  deux  Mondet.  Tomes  91-94.  Jan.  to  Aug.,  1871.  This  ablest  of 
the  French  periodicals  Is  again  published  regularly,  and  the  back  numbers 
for  1870  will  soon  be  all  fbrnlshed  to  subscribers.  It  still  enlists  some  of  the 
best  learning  and  talent  of  France,  and  maintains  Its  liberal  and  independ- 
ent attitude.  By  Its  searching  criticism  it  provoked  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mune for  Its  suppression,  which  was  prevented  ftrom  being  carried  out  by 
the  final  victory  of  the  Versailles  Government.  A  large  part  of  the  numbers 
Ibr  this  year  Is,  of  course,  taken  up  with  the  war,  its  causes  and  effects; 
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with  diBsertations  on  Qermany  and  France;  with  bitter  reproaches- 
against  Prussia.  Like  almost  all  of  the  French  periodicals,  U  does  not 
conceal  its  determination  to  be  avenged  at  some  fntnre  time  for  the  miseries 
it  has  endnred.  It  seems  to  believe  that  when  the  Empire  fell,  to  which  it 
was  always  more  or  less  opposed,  the  Germans  should  have  made  peace  on 
the  terms  imposed  by  France.  Among  the  articles  on  the  war  are  De  Cou- 
langes'  *'  The  War  of  the  Invasion,''  running  a  parallel  between  Bismarck 
and  Lonvois  (not  Richelieu) ;  Claretie,  *  The  Battle- Field  of  Sedan,"  well 
described ;  Hezieres,  *'  The  Prussian  Invasion  of  1792  (under  the  Buke  of 
Brunswick,)  and  1870,"  contrasting  Gdthe's  unpatriotic  account  of  th& 
former  with  the  German  views  of  the  present  war  ;  Reybaud,  **  The  French 
Navy  in  the  War  f  General  Susane,  "  French  Artillery  before  and  during 
the  War,^  conceding  the  German  superiority  ;  Garo,  of  the  Institute,  *'  The 
Idea  of  Country :  its  Decline  and  Awakening ;"  Mague,  **  The  Eating  of 
Horseflesh,"  etc. ;  Glrand,  *'  The  Law  of  Nations  and  the  War  of  Prussia," 
accusing  the  latter  of  perpetual  violations  of  it ;  Etienne,  "  The  Ghirde  Mo- 
bile;'* fieaussire,  "National  Hatreds— France  and  Germany,"  which  takes 
the  ground  that  *'  for  fifty  vears  wounded  pride  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
German  hatred  of  France,"  **  Jealousy  of  its  glory,"  and  the  like ;  Gaidoz, 
''The  Ambition  and  Claims  of  Pangermanism ;"  Alfred  Maury,  of  the  In- 
stitute, **The  Wars  of  the  French  and  the  Invasions  of  the  Germans,*'  claim- 
ing that  French  wars  have  been  in  the  interests  of  the  highest  civilization, 
while  **  German  wars  have  been  ever  prompted  by  the  desire  of  findlngroom 
for  its  superabundant  population  I"  Quatrefages,  "The  Prussian  Race," 
aiming  to  show  ethnographical ly  that  this  race  is  not  properly  German,  but 
Finnish  and  Sclavic,  with  a  dash  of  Saxons  and  Huguenots ;  Beaulieu, 
"The  Provinces  in  the  War ;"  Plgeonneau,  "  Versailles  During  the  Siege;" 
Bonnet,  '*  The  Imposts  and  Taxes ;"  Monuier,  **  Switzerland  During  the 
War ;"  Rambaud,  **  Lorraine  under  Prussian  Sway  ;**  Blerzy,  "  The  Cam- 
paign of  the  Army  of  the  Loire  ;**  Beaulieu,  "  The  Commune  and  Self  Gov- 
ernment ;"  Sorel,  '*  Prussian  Discipline ;  Dumont,  "  Alsace  under  Prussian 
Rule ;"  Laboulaye.  "  The  Question  of  Two  Chambers.*'  insisting  upon  both  ; 
De  Piressensd,  "  The  18  March :  Paris  under  the  Commune,*'  a  very  able 
essay,  though  thoroughly  anti-German,  pointing  out  clearly  the  real  moral 
causes  of  the  French  defeats,  and  the  needs  of  the  country  for  the  future.  M. 
George  Sand  contributes  three  articles  :  "  Journal  of  the  Impressions  of  the 
War  upon  a  Traveller,"  written  in  her  best  vein,  and  also  a  novel,  *<  Fran- 
cia,"  written  in  her  worst  vein. 

M.  Beaussire  also  has  an  article  on  the  "  Centenary  of  Hegel,  1870,*'  ia 
which  he  ascribes  very  much  ol  the  Prussian  audacity  to  his  influence.  The 
same  writer  is  the  author  of  a  book  on  one  Dom  Deschamps,  whom  he  tried' 
to  set  up  and  glorify  as  the  real  progenitor  of  the  Hegelian  system.  GeflVy, 
*'  Finland  and  the  Ealevala  ;  Songs  and  Popular  Traditions  of  the  Finns.'* 
Pierrot,  "Autlphon,  the  First  Athenian  Orator.**  Coquerel  (Athanase),. 
"  Varahagen  vun  Ense  and  the  Pietistic  Party,*  ascribing  the  Prussian  ambi- 
tion to  the  growth  of  Pietism  in  Prussia.  Ernest  Renan  contributes  two  ar- 
ticles, written  with  his  accustomed  grace,  on  a  *'  Publicist  under  Philip- 
the  Fair,"  one  Pierre  Du  Bois,  the  kingN  chief  counsellor  in  his  great  con- 
test with  the  Papacy  (Boniface  YIII).  Du  Bois  was  bom  about  1250.  His 
writings  have  recently  been  exhumed  (1864)  and  reported  upon  by  De 
Wailly  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres.  Renan  finds  in 
him  a  forerunner  in  the  applicatidn  of  national  rights  and  law  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  the  Papacy,  the  beginning  of  Galllcanlsm.  De  Cou- 
langes,  In  several  essays  gives  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the  *'Organi- 
zatlon  of  Justice  In  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Times.'*  M.  H.  Blerzy,  under  the 
title,  "  The  Misadventures  of  a  Happy  People,"  severely  criticizes  the  late 
foreign  policy  of  England.  Blanchard,  '*  Recent  Explorations  In  China  '^ 
Pouchet,  "  The  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System  and  Intelligence,*'  etc. 

The  best  philosophical  article  in  the  Reiiiu  for  the  current  year  (March 
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is  by  M.  Fernand  Papillon,  on  '*  Leibnitz  and  Contemporary  Soience,  apn- 
pos  of  Memoirs  read  in  the  Academy."  It  is  a  formal  advocacy  of  tlie  claims 
of  the  great  German  philosopher  against  those  of  Descartes,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  prevailing  methods  of  materialism  The  writer  shows  that 
something  akin  to  the  TTkniods  of  Leibnitz  is  found  in  many  of  the  philo- 
sophical schools  of  the  day,  and  that  his  inflaence  has  penetrated  into  the 
domain  of  physical  research.  Many  of  his  conjectures  are  now  verifled. 
Contrasting  him  with  Descartes,  he  says:  "The  ideas  of  D.  are  methodi- 
cally deduced,  his  system  is  severely  arranged ;  exact  lines,  clear  drawing 
prevail.  In  Leibnitz  we  have  the  allurements  of  a  painting.  The  demon  of 
geometry,  which  was  said  to  be  the  evil  genius  of  Descartes,  never  tor- 
mented Leibnitz.*'  The  latter  lives  in  the  realm  of  living  forces,  of  organized 
types,  of  ideas ;  in  him  we  find,  as  the  sum  of  his  doctrine,  **  the  intimate 
alliance  of  a  sublime  geometry  with  a  living  sentiment  of  the  eternal  harmo- 
ny of  things.**  "The  sciences  of  motion,  of  form  and  figure,  only  reveal  to  as 
the  outside  of  the  universal  energy.  The  science  of  life,  on  the  contrary, 
unveils  to  us  the  profound  agitations  of  the  deep,  and  the  fiiir  design." 
"  Descartes,  and  those  of  our  times  who  attempt  to  revive  his  system,  de- 
ducing physics  from  mechanics,  and  physiology  from  physics,  explaining 
the  higher  by  the  lower  (as  Auguste  Comte  says),  proscribing  all  attempts 
to  understand  first  principles  by  last  principles — they  all,  whatever  their 
Mher  merits,  misconceive  the  lessons  taught  by  the  living  being  un- 
der both  its  physiological  and  psychological  relations.  The  testimony  of 
the  soul.  Identifying  Itself  with  life,  should  have  made  them  see  in  all  the 
universe  the  Images  of  the  soul  and  of  life,  in  place  of  a  blind  and  fallacious 
geometry.  Numbers  and  figures  do  not  explain  all ;  that  which  explains  all 
is  the  soul,  because  it  alone  grasps  all,  and  finds  in  itself  secret  afiSnlties 
with  all." 

In  the  numbers  for  July  and  August  are  articles  by  Beansslre,  on  the 
Commune  ;  Mezleres,  on  Greece  In  1870;  Blerzy,  on  China  in  1871  ;  Caro, 
on  Bohemia  ;  Laveleye,  on  the  Forms  of  Government  in  Modern  Society ; 
La  Gravlere,  on  the  Navy  (three  articles) ;  Rambaud,  on  the  Byzantine 
World ;  Langel,  the  Washington  Treaty  of  1871,  etc. 

Revue  Chritienne.  1871.  Vol.  18.  Jan.  to  Aug.  The  publication  of  this 
excellent  Review  has  been  resumed,  still  edited  by  De  Presseusd,  Bersier, 
etc.  The  chief  articles  are :  M.  Lell^vre  on  Alexander  Vlnet ;  L.  Rey.  The 
Death  Penalty ;  P6d^zert,  The  Princes  of  Cond^  In  the  Sixteenth  and  Sev- 
enteenth Centuries ;  Frossard,  The  Correspondence  of  Lamennais ;  Pozzy, 
The  Antiquity  of  Man;  Fargues,  Washington's  Mission  and  Character; 
Lichtenberger,  Protestantism  and  the  War  of  1870 ;  Roller,  The  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Church ;  Pressens^,  the  True  Religious  Authoritv,  Naples 
in  December,  1869,  an  Address  on  Public  Safety,  Reviews  of  Public  Af- 
fairs, etc. 

A  new  volume,  the  fourth,  of  Bersier's  Sermons  is  announced :  also  a 
translation  of  Dorner's  History  of  Protestant  Theology  by  Paumler  ; 
Madame  Wm.  Monod,  the  Mission  of  Woman  In  War ;  Manual  of  the 
Christian  Religion  by  Recolln,  Pastor  in  Montpellier. 

ENGLAND. 

The  Oontempar<»ry  BevieWt  monthly,  oonilnaes  to  diflcaas  the  questionB  of 
the  day  with  vigor  and  ability,  often  presenting  both  sides  by  some  of  their 
ablest  advocates.  Thus  the  question  of  Disestablishment  is  defined  and  argued 
in  recent  numbers  by  Dean  Stanley  on  one  side,  and  by  Allon  and  Bayne  on 
the  other-much  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  op- 
position to  Darwin,  shows  that ''  Yarieb^  is  an  end  in  Nature;"  Sir  AlA-rawi^iyr 
Grant  brings  the  claims  of  metaphysics  into  array  against  Darwin ;  and  Henry 
Holbeach  argnes  against  Grant  on  **  The  Origin  of  our  Moral  Ideas."  Herbert 
Spencer  contends  that  he  proved  the  theory  of  "  Mental  Evolution'*  in  1865 ; 
and  Mr.  B.  H.  Hutton  clears  up  the  position  of  Spencer  on  our  Moral  Ideas. 
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Dr.  Carpenter  on  the  ^Thjsiology  of  the  Will**  takes  the  gronnd  that  there  is  a 
specific  element  of  power  in  the  will,  not  to  be  resolved  into  other  forces. 
&tiialism  is  defended  on  its  aesthetio  side  by  MacOoll  and  Cheetham,  and  at- 
tacked on  its  doctrinal  side  by  Rev.  G.  H.  Sumner.  Buskin  contributes  a  queer 
bit  on  the  **  Range  of  Intellectual  Conception  Proportioned  to  the  Rank  in  Ani- 
mated Life. '  Pr&icipal  TuUoch  on  the  Cambridge  Platonists  is  interesting  but 
not  profound.  Rey.  J.  W.  Fowle  in  an  essay  on  the  character  of  Christ  has 
some  ingenious  combinations  and  suggestions.  The  treatise  by  Dr.  Domer  of 
Berlin  on  Ghkllicanism  and  the  New  Dogma  of  Infallibility  is  learned  and  able. 

The  BriUah  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review  for  July  reprints  from  our  Re- 
view Prof.  Blackburn's  article  on  Calvinism  in  the  English  Reformation ;  it 
also  contains  articles  on  the  Buddhist  Revolution  in  India  by  Dr.  Wilson  of 
Bombay ;  IMsoussions  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Divine  Wrath,  by  Rev.  S.  F.  D. 
Salmond ;  the  Modem  Reformers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  bv  Rev.  C. 
de  Faye ;  the  Origin  of  Primitive  Sacrifice,  by  Rev.  R.  R.  G.  Balfour ;  Pro- 
gress of  Biblical  ArohBSology,  by  S.  Birch,  LL.D. ;  German  Catholics  in  Con- 
flict with  Rome,  by  Rev.  John  Gibb ;  Non-Self  Consciousness,  by  Rev.  R.  H. 
EdgckF. 

The  Briiish  Quarterly  Bevievo,  July.  1.  The  Roman  Empire.  2.  Theism.  8. 
Hugh  Miller.  4.  Hereditary  Legislators.  6.  The  Genius  of  Nonconformity 
and  the  Prog^ress  of  Society.  6.  Jowett's  Translation  of  Plato.  7.  Miall's 
Motion  on  Disestablishment.    8.  Contemporary  Literature. 

R.  H.  Hutton*s  "  Essays,  Theologplcal  and  Literary,**  reprinted  from  the 
KationaZ  RevUw,  etc.,  in  2  vols.,  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Among  the 
topics  discussed  are,  the  Moral  Significance  of  Atheism ;  the  Atheistic  Expla- 
nation of  Religion ;  Science  and  Theism ;  Popular  Pantheism ;  the  EUstorical 
Problem  of  the  Fourth  Gk>Bpel ;  the  Incarnation  and  Principles  of  Evidence ; 
Gbthe  and  his  Influence.  Mr.  Hutton  is  in  the  main  an  aidvocate  of  Mau- 
rice*s  general  views.  His  g^at  principle  is,  **  that  all  beliefis  about  God  are 
but  inadequate  intellectual  attempts  to  justify  a  belief  in  Him,  which  is  never 
a  merely  intellectual  affirmation,  but  rather  a  living  act  of  the  spirit,  by  no 
means  confined  to  those  who  consciously  confess  his  presence.** 

Dr.  J.  H.  Newman  is  preparing  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  "  History 
of  Arianism.'* 

Mr.  Bagster  announces,  the  Pentateuch  according  to  the  Talmud,  hv  P.  J. 
Hershon  and  M  Marg^liouth,  LL.D.,  Genesis,  21,  s.:  The  Poetry  of  the  H^ 
brew  Pentateuch  by  Margoliouth  ;  the  Scripture  Ethics  of  Basil,  translated  by 
Rev.  J  M.  Mag^ire ;  Peschito-Syriao,  New  Test. — with  translation ;  Clementine 
Vulgate  with  Douay  translation  of  1082 ;  Greek  New  Test,  with  analysis  of 
the  whole  of  the  Verbs  in  parallel  columns;  New  Test,  newly  translated  by 
J.  B.  Rotheram. 

The  Clarendon  Press  has  brought  out  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  Bishop 
Berkeley's  Works,  8  vols,  with  his  Life  and  Letters  and  an  Account  of  his 
Philosophy,  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Eraser.  It  is  altogether  the  best  edition  of  Berk^ 
ley.  The  life  is  full,  and  the  literature  of  the  Berkleian  Controversy  is  quite 
complete.  The  most  important  part  of  the  new  matter  is  Berkeley*s  youth- 
ful Common-place  Book,  begun  when  he  was  about  twenb^  years  old,  which 
gives  some  clues  as  to  the  origin  and  g^wth  of  his  speculations. 

Lord  Acton*s  famous  article  on  the  "Vatican  Council  "  in  the  Jforth  Bri^ 
iekf  Oct.  1870,  has  been  translated  into  German,  and  published  at  MunidL 

By  the  "  Shaftesbury  Papers,**  lately  given  to  the  Record  Oflioe,  it  is  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  that  John  Locke  was  tiie  Author  of  the  *'  Constitutions  lor  the 
Government  of  Carolina."  They  appear  In  Looke*s  hand- writing,  with  nu- 
merous corrections  from  his  pen.  The  MS.  volume  in  which  these  are  found  also 
contains  other  papers  by  Locke,  on  the  History  of  England,  and  on  the  Ro- 
man Commonwealth,  and  the  MS.  of  the  "Essay  on  Toleration,**  with  the  date 
of  1667;  it  has  heretofore  been  assigned  to  16618  when  Lodce  was  in  Holland. 


